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PREFACE. 


In  composing  my  former  work  on  the  Origin  and  Affinity  of  Languages 
it  naturally  occurred  to  me  that  the  argument  which  I  maintained  in  it 
would  have  been  greatly  corroborated,  could  I  have  at  the  same  time 
evinced  that  the  original  seat  of  the  mythology  which  prevails  in  India 
at  the  present  day  was  Babylonia ;  and  that  it  had  been  thence  com- 
municated to  Asia  Minor,  from  which  country  the  Pelasgi  had,  in  the 
course  of  their  migrations,  introduced  it  into  Thracia,  Greece,  Latium, 
and  Etruria.  But,  when  I  considered  this  subject,  it  appeared  to  me, 
that  it  was  of  miich  too  extensive  a  nature  to  admit  of  its  being  treated 
incidentally  j  and  that,  even  for  discussing  it  satisfactorily,  the  requisite 
materials  were  not  available.  For,  though  much  has  been  written  on 
ancient  mythology,  authors  have  been  so  fond  of  hypothesis,  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  ascertain  from  their  works  what  is  the  precise 
nature  of  the  information  respecting  it,  that  is  really  entitled  to  credit ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  so  little  has  been  published  respecting  the 
Hindu  religion,  and  that  so  erroneously,  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  exhibit  a  correct  view  of  it,  to  depend  solely  on  Sanscrit  authority. 
Having,  however,  at  length  examined  both  these  subjects  in  such  a 
manner  as  will,  in  their  discussion,  prevent  me,  I  believe,  from  falling 
into  any  mistakes  of  importance,  I  now  venture  to  lay  the  following 
Researches  before  the  public. 

The  affinity  which  appears  to  exist  amongst  the  polytheisms  of 
India,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  has  already  attracted  considerable 
attention :  but  it  will  perhaps  be  admitted,  that  no  correct  opinion 
can  be  formed  on  this  point,  unless  just  notions,  with  respect  to  the 
principles  upon  which  ancient  mythology  was  founded,  have  been 
previously  acquired.  Unfortunately,  however,  all  authors,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  who  have  attempted  to  explain  these  principles, 
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have  rested  their  reasoning  on  gratuitous  assumptions,  and  not  on 
facts ;  and,  in  later  times,  it  cannot  but  excite  surprise,  to  observe  the 
paucity  of  facts  on  which  the  most  voluminous  systems  have  been 
erected.*  In  instituting,  therefore,  a  comparison  between  ancient  and 
Hindu  mythology,  which  of  these  systems  ought  to  be  preferred  ?  or, 
is  it  not  most  probable  that  they  should  be  all  equally  rejected  ?  But 
I  may  not  be  a  competent  judge  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  these 
hypotheses,  because  I  must  confess  that  I  am  one  of  those  persons  to 
whom  this  reproach  of  Dupuis  applies  with  the  greatest  justice  :  —  "  Si 
les  ferudits  a  cerveau  ctroit  trouvent  notre  marche  trop  libre,  parce 
qu'elle  n'est  point  pesante ;  nous  ne  chercherons  point  a  nous  justifier 
aupres  d'eux,  puisque  la  nature,  en  leur  refusant  le  genie,  les  a  par  la 
meme  rendus  incapables  de  le  reconnoitre  partout  oii  il  se  montre  dans 
Tantiquite,  a  la  hauteur  de  laquelle  ils  ne  peuvent  s'el^ver."  f  For  I 
cannot  but  think  that,  however  necessary  imagination  and  genius  may 
be  in  works  of  fiction,  they  are  altogether  misemployed  in  antiquarian 
and.  historical  researches.  I  have  endeavoured,  therefore,  in  Chapters 
IL,  III.,  and  IV.  of  this  work,  to  ascertain  the  real  grounds  on  which 
all  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  ancient  mythology  ought  to  depend ; 
but  the  authentic  materials  adapted  for  this  purpose  are  so  scanty,  that 
I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  this  attempt  has  been  attended  with  much 
Success. 

The  principal  object,  however,  of  these  Researches  is  to  exhibit 
as  correct  a  view  as  possible  of  the  Hindu  religion ;  and,  if  I  have  not 
failed  in  attaining  this  object,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  his  own 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  affinity  which  exists  between  it  and  the 
religious  systems  of  antiquity.  But  I  am  not  certain  that  the  manner 
in  which  I  have  illustrated  this  subject  will  be  generally  approved  of; 
for,  being  convinced  that,  with  whatever  care  summaries  and  abstracts 

•  For  the  hypotheses  on  this  subject,  prevalent  amongst  the  ancients,  I  may  refer  to 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Cicero ;  and,  amongst  the  moderns,  I  allude  particularly  to  these  works : 
—  Vossius,  De  Origine  et  de  Progressu  Idololatrise,  2  vols.  fol. ;  Barrier,  Mythologie,  ou  les 
Fables  expliqu^es  par  THistoire,  3  vols.  4.to ;  Dupuis,  Origine  de  tous  les  Cultes,  3  vols.  Ho ; 
Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  and  Faber's  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  3  vols.  4-10, 
cadi ;  and  Professor  Creuzer's  Symbolik  und  Mythologie,  2d  edit.,  6  vols.  Svo. 

f  Origine  des  Cultes,  tom.  i.  p.  304. 
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may  be  made,  they  never  faithfully  convey  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
original  text,  I  have  deemed  it  most  advisable  to  quote  at  length  the 
different  passages  of  the  Sanscrit  works  on  which  my  remarks  are 
founded.  Such,  also,  was  the  only  mode  by  which  I  could  satisfactorily 
evince  the  justness  of  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  controverted  the 
speculations  of  former  writers,  and  the  consonancy  of  my  own  state- 
ments with  those  opinions  respecting  their  religion  which  have  been 
entertained  by  the  Hindus  themselves  from  the  remotest  antiquity* 
It  has  hence  been  impossible  to  avoid  repetition  altogether ;  but,  as  the 
quotations  are  taken  from  different  works,  they  may  be  considered  as 
so  many  distinct  testimonies  to  the  point  which  they  are  adduced  to 
elucidate. 

It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  Sir  W.  Jones  observed,  — 
"  Since  Europeans  are  indebted  to  the  Dutch  for  almost  all  they  know 
of  Arabic,  and  to  the  French  for  all  they  know  of  Chinese,  let  them 
now  receive  from  our  nation  the  first  accurate  knowledge  of  Sanscrit, 
and  of  the  valuable  works  composed  in  it ;  but,  if  they  wish  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  Indian  religion  and  literature^  let  them  begin  with  for- 
getting  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject^  by  ancients  or  modems^ 
before  the  publication  of  the  Gita.-'  *  But  this  very  just  remark  seems  to 
be  entirely  disregarded,  and  elaborate  systems,  with  respect  to  the 
religion  of  India,  continue  to  be  founded  on  works,  the  bare  perusal  of 
which  might  alone  evince  that  they  were  totally  undeserving  of  being 
considered  as  competent  authority.  In  the  Beitrage,  for  instance,  of 
J.  G.  Rhode,  published  at  Berlin  in  1819,  that  author  enters  into  a 
discussion  (in  p.  73.)  respecting  what  the  book  was  which  Hoi  well 
intended  by  the  name  Chartah  Bhade  Shastah ;  and  yet  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  must  have  at  once  shown  that  these 
words  should  have  been  correctly  written,  Chatur  Veda  Shastra,  and 
that  the  Veda  and  the  Shastra  were  two  distinct  branches  of  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Hindus.  M.  Rhode  might,  therefore,  have  spared  the 
expression  of  his  surprise  that  Mr.  Colebrooke  should  not  have  no- 
ticed this  pretended  work  in  his  Essay  on  the  Vedas.      But  it  is  really 

•  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  363.     The  dedication  to  the  Gita  is  dated  19th 
November,  1784. 
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have  rested  their  reasoning  on  gratuitous  assumptions,  and  not  on 
facts ;  and,  in  later  times,  it  cannot  but  excite  surprise,  to  observe  the 
paucity  of  facts  on  which  the  most  voluminous  systems  have  been 
erected.*  In  instituting,  therefore,  a  comparison  between  ancient  and 
Hindu  mythology,  which  of  these  systems  ought  to  be  preferred  ?  or, 
is  it  not  most  probable  that  they  should  be  all  equally  rejected  ?  But 
I  may  not  be  a  competent  judge  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  these 
hypotheses,  because  I  must  confess  that  I  am  one  of  those  persons  to 
whom  this  reproach  of  Dupuis  applies  with  the  greatest  justice  :  —  "  Si 
les  ferudits  a  cerveau  ctroit  trouvent  notre  marche  trop  libre,  parce 
qu'elle  n'est  point  pesante ;  nous  ne  chercherons  point  a  nous  justifier 
aupres  d'eux,  puisque  la  nature,  en  leur  refusant  le  genie,  les  a  par  la 
m^me  rendus  incapables  de  le  reconnoitre  partout  ou  il  se  montre  dans 
Tantiquite,  a  la  hauteur  de  laquelle  ils  ne  peuvent  s'el^ver."  f  For  I 
cannot  but  think  that,  however  necessary  imagination  and  genius  may 
be  in  works  of  fiction,  they  are  altogether  misemployed  in  antiquarian 
and/historical  researches.  I  have  endeavoured,  therefore,  in  Chapters 
IL,  III.,  and  IV.  of  this  work,  to  ascertain  the  real  grounds  on  which 
all  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  ancient  mythology  ought  to  depend ; 
but  the  authentic  materials  adapted  for  this  purpose  are  so  scanty,  that 
I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  this  attempt  has  been  attended  with  much 
Success. 

The  principal  object,  however,  of  these  Researches  is  to  exhibit 
as  correct  a  view  as  possible  of  the  Hindu  religion ;  and,  if  I  have  not 
failed  in  attaining  this  object,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  his  own 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  affinity  which  exists  between  it  and  the 
religious  systems  of  antiquity.  But  I  am  not  certain  that  the  manner 
in  which  I  have  illustrated  this  subject  will  be  generally  approved  of; 
for,  being  convinced  that,  with  whatever  care  summaries  and  abstracts 

•  For  the  hypotheses  on  this  subject,  prevalent  amongst  the  ancients,  I  may  refer  to 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Cicero;  and,  amongst  the  moderns,  I  allude  particularly  to  these  works : 
—  Vossius,  De  Origine  et  de  Progressu  Idololatrise,  2  vols.  fol. ;  Barrier,  Mythologie,  ou  les 
Fables  expliqu^es  par  THistoire,  3  vols.  4.to ;  Dupuis,  Origine  de  tous  les  Cultes,  3  vols.  410 ; 
Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  and  Faber's  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  3  vols.  4 to, 
cadi ;  and  Professor  Creuzer's  Symbolik  und  Mythologie,  2d  edit.,  6  vols.  Svo. 
'         f  Origine  des  Cultes,  tom.  i.  p.  304. 
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may  be  made,  they  never  faithfully  convey  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
original  text,  I  have  deemed  it  most  advisable  to  quote  at  length  the 
different  passages  of  the  Sanscrit  works  on  which  my  remarks  are 
founded.  Such,  also,  was  the  only  mode  by  which  I  could  satisfactorily 
evince  the  justness  of  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  controverted  the 
speculations  of  former  writers,  and  the  consonancy  of  my  own  state- 
ments with  those  opinions  respecting  their  religion  which  have  been 
entertained  by  the  Hindus  themselves  from  the  remotest  antiquity* 
It  has  hence  been  impossible  to  avoid  repetition  altogether ;  but,  as  the 
quotations  are  taken  from  different  works,  they  may  be  considered  as 
so  many  distinct  testimonies  to  the  point  which  they  are  adduced  to 
elucidate. 

It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  Sir  W.  Jones  observed,  — 
"  Since  Europeans  are  indebted  to  the  Dutch  for  almost  all  they  know 
of  Arabic,  and  to  the  French  for  all  they  know  of  Chinese,  let  them 
now  receive  from  our  nation  the  first  accurate  knowledge  of  Sanscrit, 
and  of  the  valuable  works  composed  in  it ;  but,  if  they  wish  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  Indian  religion  and  literature^  let  them  begin  with  for^ 
getting  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject^  by  ancients  or  modems^ 
before  the  publication  of  the  Gita.-'  *  But  this  very  just  remark  seems  to 
be  entirely  disregarded,  and  elaborate  systems,  with  respect  to  the 
religion  of  India,  continue  to  be  founded  on  works,  the  bare  perusal  of 
which  might  alone  evince  that  they  were  totally  undeserving  of  being 
considered  as  competent  authority.  In  the  Beitrage,  for  instance,  of 
J.  G.  Rhode,  published  at  Berlin  in  1819,  that  author  enters  into  a 
discussion  (in  p.  73.)  respecting  what  the  book  was  which  Holwell 
intended  by  the  name  Chartah  Bhade  Shastah ;  and  yet  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  must  have  at  once  shown  that  these 
words  should  have  been  correctly  written,  Chatur  Veda  Shastra^  and 
that  the  Veda  and  the  Shastra  were  two  distinct  branches  of  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Hindus.  M.  Rhode  might,  therefore,  have  spared  the 
expression  of  his  surprise  that  Mr.  Colebrooke  should  not  have  no- 
ticed this  pretended  work  in  his  Essay  on  the  Vedas.      But  it  is  really 

•  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  363.     The  dedication  to  the  Gita  is  dated  19th 
November,  1784. 
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astonishing  that  a  person,  who  professes  to  have  cultivated  Oriental 
literature  for  twenty  years,  should  not  have  immediately  perceived 
that  Holwell's  account  of  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  the  angels*  must 
have  been  written  by  a  Mohammedan  ;  for  the  very  expression  on 
which  M.  Rhode  lays  so  much  stress,  Be^  and  it  wasj  an  expression 
so  frequently  quoted  by  Mohammedan  authors,  should  alone  have 
apprized  him  that  such  •an  account  could  not  have  been  written  by  a 
Hindu. t  It  seems,  also,  inexplicable  why  any  attention  should  still  be 
given  to  accounts  professedly  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the 
Persian  language,  or  of  conversation  with  uninformed  natives,  when 
correct  information,  immediately  derived  from  Sanscrit  authority,  is 
available  in  the  unquestionably  correct  translations  of  Sir  W.  Jones, 
Mr.  Colebrooke,  and,  in  general,  of  Mr.  Ward. 

I  observe,  however,  that  the  works  which  have  been  most  depended 
upon,  in  speculations  respecting  the  Hindu  religion,  are  the  Oupnekhat 
of  Anquetil  du  Perron,  the  Systema  Brahmanicum  and  the  other 
writings  of  Fr.  Paulinus  a  S.  Bartholomeo,  the  Mythologie  des  Indous, 
composed  from  the  MSS.  of  Colonel  Polier,  and  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches. 

With  respect  to  the  Oupnekhat,  it  must  be  obvious  that  it  is 
written  in  such  a  barbarous  and  unintelligible  style,  as  to  render  im- 
possible the  deriving  from  it  of  any  correct  notions  respecting  the 
abstruse  metaphysical  discussions  which  are  contained  in  the  original 
work.  It  must  also  be  evident,  that  no  person  could  have  properly 
translated  a  work  of  this  kind  without  being  acquainted  with  the 
Sanscrit  language,  and  with  the  philosophy  and  religion  of  the  Hindus  ; 
and  yet  Anquetil  appears  to  have  been  not  only  ignorant  of  these 
indispensable  requisites,  but  even  to  have  possessed  a  very  inadequate 
knowledge  of  Persian.  It  has  hence  necessarily  followed,  that  his 
pretended  translation  differs  so  materially  from  the  original,  that,  in 

•  The  converting  of  Mahesh-Asura  into  Satan  must  appear  somewhat  ludicrous  to  the 
Sanscrit  scholar. 

f  I  observe,  however,  that  this  account  of  Holwell  is  quoted  in  a  work  recently 
published  in  Paris  by  M .  Maries ;  so  that  it  seems  destined  that  every  erroneous  opinion 
respecting  the  Hindu  religion,  which  has  been  ever  published,  is  to  be  perpetually 
reproduced. 
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comparing  the  two  together,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  recognise  that 
the  one  is  intended  to  be  a  translation  of  the  othen  How  far,  indeed, 
this  striking  discordancy  may  be  attributable  to  the  Persian  version,  I 
cannot  judge,  as  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it  But  Sir  W.  Jones  has 
remarked,  —  "  Of  this  book  I  procured,  with  the  assistance  of  Colonel 
Polier,  a  complete  copy,  corrected  by  a  learned  Rajah^  named  Anandaram, 
with  whom  the  Colonel  was  very  intimate ;  bnt,  though  the  sublime 
and  majestic  features  of  the  original  were  discernible  in  parts  through 
the  folds  of  the  Persian  drapery,  yet  the  Sanscrit  names  were  so  bar- 
barously written,  and  the  additions  of  the  translator  has  made  the 
work  so  deformed,  that  I  resolved  to  postpone  a  regular  perusal  of  it 
till  I  could  compare  it  with  the  Sanscrit  original.'*  * 

Had,  however,  the  Systema  Brahmanicum  of  Fr.  Paul  in  us  cor- 
responded with  the  lofty  pretensions  so  unhesitatingly  announced  in 
the  address  ad  Lectorem^  it  would  have  been  presumptuous  to  offer  to 
the  public  another  work  on  the  same  subject ;  for  that  writer,  among 
other  equally  modest  observations,  remarks,  —  "  Ad  hoc  munus  rite 
obeundum,  me  etiam  tacente,  jam  intelligis,  non  solum  linguas  Indicse 
exquisitum  studium,  non  solum  jurium  et  consuetudinum  distinctam 
notionem,  sed  etiam  in  recondita  Gentilicae  religionis  mysteria  sedulam 
disquisitionem,  in  libros  Indicos  acre  examen,  atque  diligentem  animad- 

versionem  necessariam  fuisse Duse  itaque  potissimum  sunt  causes, 

quae  me  ad  hoc  opus  elucubrandum  impulerunt.  Prima :  ut  ex  hoc 
dassico  Brahmanico  codice  nngigeruli,  morologi^  ardeliones,  ariolij  lin- 
guce  Sam$crdamic<B  imperiti  viatores  Indicia  Angli  et  Gallic  aliique  temerarii 
Indicarum  rerum  veteratores  corrigantur^  refellantur^  castigentur,  somnia 
denique  eorum  et  inepticBy  quilms  totam  repleverunt  Europam^  pellantur  et 
dimpentur.*^  But  when  this  wonderful  work,  which  is  to  produce  such 
remarkable  effects,  is  examined,  it  exhibits  the  most  convincing  proofs 

♦  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  415.  Sir  William  Jones  has  also  observed,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Translation  of  the  Institutes  of  Manu,  —  "  The  Persian  translation  of  Manu, 
like  all  others  from  the  Sanscrit  into  that  language,  is  a  rude  intermixture  of  the  text,  loosely 
rendered,  with  some  old  or  new  comment,  and  often  with  the  crude  notions  of  the  translator ; 
and  though  it  expresses  the  general  sense  of  the  original,  yet  it  swarms  with  errors,  imputable 
partly  to  haste,  and  partly  to  ignorance." 
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of  the  writer's  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  Sanscrit  language 
and  literature.  Of  this,  no  more  unquestionable  evidence  can  be 
required,  than  that  all  the  observations  and  arguments  of  Fr.  Paulinus 
are  founded  on  one  single  work,  and  that  a  common  vocabulary, 
which  is  put  into  the  hands  of  every  learner  of  Sanscrit,  but  which  he, 
nevertheless,  thus  magnificently  describes:  —  "  Unicus  et  solus  liber 
Amarasinha  ingentem  et  pene  infinitum  veteris  Indorum  philosophise, 
astronomiae,  et  mythologiae  acervum  detegit;  et  hie  liber,  qui  certe  ab 
omnibus  maximi  habetur,  antiquam  Indorum  religionem  praeclare 
describit  atque  explicat"*  This  vocabulary,  however,  like  all  other 
vocabularies,  contains  words  only ;  and  it  therefore  neither  describes 
nor  explains  the  philosophy  and  religion  of  the  Hindus. 

But  it  may  be  proper  to  adduce  a  few  instances,  from  this  worJc,  of 
the  writer's  ignorance  of  the  most  common  words  and  most  common 
topics,  which  occur  in  the  Sanscrit  language  and  mythology.  .For, 
under  the  names  of  the  different  deities,  he  thus  explains  Abjayonu 
matrix  nubium;  but  it  signifies  lotos-produced^  and  refers  to  the  origin 
of  Brahma  from  the  lotos  that  sprang  from  the  navel  of  Vishnu. 
Garudadhwaja  is  explained,  quia  Vishnu  vehitur  acqinla  Gaimda  dicta ; 
but  dhwaja^  which  occurs  in  the  Amara  Kosha,  signifies  a  banner. 
Pashupati  is  explained  bovis  maritus ;  and  that  this  strange  explanation 
should  not  be  mistaken,  it  is  added,  ubi  notandum  pashu  bovem  et 
vaccam  significare :  pashu,  however,  here  means  a  living  being.  Kapa^ 
labhrit  (calvam  tenens)  is  translated  horridis  et  erectis  capillis;  hence 
evincing  that  the  writer  did  not  know  that  Shiva  was  thus  named  in 
consequence  of  bearing  in  his  hand  the  head  of  Brahma,  which  he  had 
cut  off.  Tripurantika  is  thus  rendered,  tres  urbes  seu  regiones  inhabitans ; 
which  betrays  an  ignorance  of  one  of  the  most  commpn  Hindu 
legends,  the  destruction  of  the  Tripura-Asuras  by  Shiva,  whence 
he  was  called  their  antaka  or  destroyer.  Vrishadwnjn  {he  whose  banner 
is  a  bull)  is  thus  explained,  pluviam,  tempestatem,  fulmen,  et  tonitru 
producens.  But  it  seems  that  Fr.  Paulinus  did  not  even  understand 
the  very  book  which  he  considers  to  be  of  so  much  importance ;  for  he 
joins  these  two  distinct  words,  Vak,  Vani,  two  names  of  Saraswati,  and 

•  Systema  Brahmanicum,  p.  113. 
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signifying  speech^  and  then  thus  explains  them,  Unguam  seu  verba 
regens.  It  would,  however,  be  endless  to  produce  all  the  instances  of 
Sanscrit  words  misunderstood,  and  translated  at  mere  random,  which 
occur  in  this  work. 

With  respect,  also,  to  the  diligent  and  accurate  enquiries  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Hindu  religion,  of  which  this  author  boasts,  it  is  onfy 
necessary  to  observe,  that  no  person  could  be  more  ignorant  of  them 
than  one  who  asserts,  as  he  does  (p.  303.),  that  Shri  Kama  and  Parasu 
Rama  were  one  and  the  same  incarnation  of  Vishnu ;  and  (p.  139l)  that 
Shri  Rama  was  the  brother  of  Krishna,  and  born  from  the  star  Rohini. 
Kor  is  it  possible  to  understand  how  such  a  passage  as  the  following 
was  not  sufficient  to  discredit  entirely  the  authority  of  its  writer :  — 
^  Libri,  qui  de  his  incarnationibus  Indicis  agunt,  hoc  ordine  recen- 
sentur ;  Matsyapuranam  vel  Matsyakhandam,  Kurmapuranam  vel  Kur- 
makhandam,  Varahapuranam  vel  Varahakhandam,  Narasinhapuranam, 
Ayodhyakhandam,  Aranyakandam,  Yudhakandam,  Balakhandam.  Hi 
libri  omnes  uno  libro  continentur^  qui  Mahabharatam  dicitur.^^  * 

The  work  of  Madame  Poller  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure ;  but, 
judging  from  extracts  from  it,  which  I  have  read,  it  appears  to  abound 
in  the  grossest  misrepresentations  of  Hindu  mythology.  But,  as  I  have 
not  perused  it,  I  shall  only  quote  the  following  passage,  which  occurs 
in  the  Symbolik  und  Mythologie  of  Professor  Creuzer,  illustrated  by 
a  plate,  and  which  is  thus  translated  by  M.  Guigniaut :  —  "  Bhavani, 
joyeuse  d'etre  cree,  exprimait  sa  joie  par  des  sauts  et  des  bonds ;  mais 
pendant  qu'elle  dansait  ainsi  avec  beaucoup  de  mouvement,  tout  a 
coup  s'echapperent  de  son  sein  trois  oeufs,  d'ou  sortirent  les  trois 
dieux."  f  But  such  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Shiva,  I  have  never  either  heard  in  conversation,  or  met  with  in  any 
Sanscrit  work.  It  is  also  singular,  that  Professor  Creuaer  should  have 
adopted  it,  when  he  had  just  before  correctly  observed,  according  to 

•  Systems  Brahmanicum,  p,  313.  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  first  four  works  here 
mentioned  are  four  of  the  eighteen  Purans,  that  the  Bala,  Ayodhya,  and  Aranya  Khands  are 
the  first  three  books  of  the  Ramayanam ;  and  that  there  are  no  such  contents  in  the  Ma- 
habharat.     The  books  even  of  the  Mahabharat  are  named  Parvus^  and  not  Khands. 

t  Religions  de  P Antiquity,  tom.i.  p.  151.  note. 
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M.  Guigniaut's  translation,  ^^  Get  etre  eternel,  pour  creer  le  monde  a 
sa  propre  image,  se  revela  d'abord  comme  Brahma  ou  createur ;  puis 
comme  Vichnou,  conservateur  et  sauveur;  et  enfin  comme  Siva, 
destructeur  et  renovateur."  *  The  whole  account,  also,  of  Brahma's 
incarnations,  given  by  Polier,  rest  on  no  authority  whatever,  and  are 
therefore  unentitled  to  the  slightest  degree  of  credit 

It  must,  however,  appear  singular,  that  the  Asiatic  Society  has 
contributed  so  little  to  the  elucidation  of  Hindu  mythology ;  and  that, 
in  sixteen  volumes  of  its  Researches,  the  only  papers  which  occur 
on  this  subject,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilford,  should  be  the  Essay  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India, 
by  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  another  one  on  the  Origin  of  the  Hindu  Religion, 
by  Mr.  Paterson.  But  neither  of  these  Essays  is  a  safe  guide ;  because 
the  latter  is  much  too  hypothetical,  and  the  former  was  written  shortly 
after  Sir  W.  Jones  had  arrived  in  this  country,  and,  consequently, 
before  he  had  formed  correct  notions  respecting  the  Hindu  religion. 
Yet  this  Essay  presents  a  correct  and  elegant  description  of  those 
remarkable  coincidences  that  seem  to  exist  between  ancient  and  Hindu 
mythology,  which  must  attract  the  attention  of  every  classical  scholar. 
But  had  Sir  W.  Jones  ever  resumed  this  subject,  and  more  fully  investi- 
gated it,  he  would  have  been  convinced  that  these  coincidences  were  in 
many  instances  merely  apparent;  for  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  find 
in  India  the  satyrs  of  Bacchus  and  the  symbols  of  Rhea,  as  the  castrated 
priests  of  that  goddess.  The  remarks,  however,  which  I  am  obliged 
to  offer  on  the  papers  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Wilford,  would  extend 
this  Preface  beyond  the  usual  limits,  and  I  have  therefore  placed  them 
in  the  Appendix  (A). 

But  the  correct  and  learned  Essays  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  are  of  a 
very  dissimilar  character ;  and  it  is  hence  much  to  be  regretted  that 
his  attention  was  principally  directed  to  the  religious  ceremonies  and 
theology  of  the  Brahmans  :  for  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  had  he 
been  better  acquainted  with  the  Purans,  the  view  which  he  has  given 
of  the  Hindu  religion  would  have  been  very  different.     I  am  par- 

♦   Religions  de  rAntiquite,  tom.i.  p.  150. 
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ticularly  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what  grounds  these  remarks  have 
been  made :  —  "I  am  myself,"  observes  Mr.  Colebrooke,  "  inclined  to 
adopt  an  opinion  supported  by  many  learned  Hindus,  who  consider  the 
celebrated  Shti  Bhagavaia  as  the  work  of  a  grammarian,  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  six  hundred  years  ago.  *  Vopadeva,  the  real  author 
of  the  Shri  Bhagavata,  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile  all  the  sects  of 
Hindus,  by  reviving  the  doctrine  of  Vyasa,  He  recognises  all  the 
deities,  but  as  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Being,  or  rather  as  attributes 
or  manifestations  of  God  :  a  new  sect  has  thus  been  formed^  and  is  deno- 
mincUed  from  that  modem  Purana^  f  The  composition,  however,  of 
this  Puran  only  six  hundred  years  ago  by  a  grammarian  of  Bengal,  and 
its  having  notwithstanding  in  such  a  short  period  obtained,  without 
the  aid  of  typography,  general  celebrity  thoughout  a  country  which 
comprehends  an  area  of  more  than  a  million  of  square  miles,  are  such 
improbable  circumstances,  as  to  require,  for  entitling  them  to  the  least 
credit,  the  clearest  and  most  unquestionable  evidence.  The  conjecture, 
also,  respecting  Vopadeva's  intention,  is  disproved  by  the  simple 
perusal  of  the  Bhagavat ;  as  the  sole  scope  and  object  of  that  work 
are  to  evince  that  Vishnu  is  the  Supreme  Being.  Nor  have  I  ever 
heard  of  the  new  sect  denominated  from  this  Puran,  the  origin  of 
which  from  this  cause  seems  obviousl)^  impossible.  Because  the 
Bhagavat  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  principal  authorit)^  on 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  Vaishnava  sect  depend ;  and  these  doctrines 
are  in  every  respect  essentially  the  same  as  those  contained  in  the 
Upanishads,  with  this  only  exception,  that  Vishnu  is  every  where 
introduced  in  the  place  of  Brahma  or  Shiva.  I  have  been,  therefore, 
obliged,  in  the  course  of  the  following  work,  to  differ  in  opinion  on 
some  material  points  from  Mr.  Colebrooke ;  but,  for  the  freedom  of  my 
remarks,  I  trust  that,  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  no  apology  can  be 
requisite :  and  I  can  with  sincerity  observe  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
Mr.  Colebrooke's  invaluable  writings,  it  is  most  probable  that  I  should 
have  been  unable  to  detect  the  errors  into  which  I  think  he  has  fallen, 
and  which  seem  necessarily  to  proceed  from  his  having  merely  dis- 

♦  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.  p.  467.  t  ll^'^'>  ^^1*  ^"*  P*  ^®^* 
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cussed  this  subject  in  detached  essays,  and  not  in  a  connected  and 
systematic  work. 

Since  the  publication,  also,  of  the  Gita,  two  English  authors  only, 
who  have  resided  in  India,  have  treated  of  the  Hindu  religion ; 
Major  Moor,  in  his  Hindu  Pantheon,  and  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  View  of  the 
History,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  the  Hindus.  Of  these  works,  the 
first,  and  particularly  the  plates,  exhibit  an  excellent  view  of  the 
external  appearance  of  Hindu  mythology,  and  such  as  conveys  all  the 
information  on  the  subject  which  a  person  not  interested  in  its  fuller 
investigation  can  require :  but  there  is  too  much  justice  in  these 
remarks  contained  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol,  xvii.  p,314,):  — 
**  Mr.  Moor  would  certainly  have  produced  an  amusing  and  instructive 
work,  if  he  had  contented  himself  with  subjoining  to  each  engraving 
a  concise  account  of  the  mythological  adventures,  or  of  the  character 
represented ;  with  an  explanation  of  the  instruments  and  emblems 
exhibited.  But,  not  satisfied  with  this  merit  (which  we  should  have 
prized  highly),  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  fill  nearly  450  pages 
with  extracts  from  the  Asiatic  Researches,  a  work  of  various  merit 
and  unequal  claims  to  confidence  :  here  we  have  the  accuracy  and 
erudition  of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  mixed  with  the  often  fanciful,  but  always 
ingenious,  conjectures  of  Major  Wilford  ;  and  the  brilliant,  but  some- 
times uncertain,  speculations  of  Sir  W.  Jones.*' 

But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  characterise  Mr.  Ward's  work ;  for  it 
is  true  in  substance,  and  yet,  from  its  being  saturated  with  the 
erroneous  and  prejudiced  notions  of  the  writer,  it  is  calculated  to 
convey  a  most  distorted  and  fallacious  representation  of  the  Hindu 
philosophy  and  religion.  For  instance,  the  account  of  the  Hindu 
duties  contained  in  the  first  volume  is  quite  accurate;  but,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  author's  own  remarks,  and  by  his  selection  of  such 
quotations  only  from  Sanscrit  works  as  tended  to  expose  the  abomi- 
nation of  idolatry,  he  has  given  a  most  inaccurate  view  of  the  general 
nature  of  this  mythology.  The  mistakes,  however,  which  he  has 
committed  in  treating  of  the  Hindu  philosophy  and  theology,  may 
perhaps  be  justly  ascribed  to  his  not  being  accustomed  to  meta- 
physical research  and  disquisition.     But,  notwithstanding  these  defects. 
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this  work  contains  so  much  valuable  information,  that  it  must  be  of 
the  greatest  utility  to  every  Sanscrit  scholar  ;  and  it  seems,  therefore, 
not  to  have  met  on  the  Continent  with  that  attention  to  which  it  is 
so  deservedly  entitled. 

It  is,  however,  far  from  my  intention  to  induce  the  reader  to 
conclude,  from  these  remarks,  that  all  which  has  been  published  re- 
specting the  Hindu  religion  is  erroneous.  On  the  contrary,  the 
accounts  already  given  of  its  leading  principles,  and  of  the  characters  and 
actions  of  its  deities,  are  in  general  suflSciently  correct;  nor  could  it  well 
be  otherwise,  since  the  Hindu  mythology  is  of  too  simple  and  obvious 
a  nature,  and  too  devoid  of  mysteries  or  symbols,  to  oppose  any  diffi- 
culty to  its  accurate  investigation.  But  it  is  to  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  deduced  from  these  circumstances,  and  to  the  systems  which 
have  been  erected  upon  them,  that  I  object.  For  the  accounts  hitherto 
published  consist  entirely  of  detached  extracts  and  isolated  particular9, 
the  bearing  of  which  to  each  other  has  never  been  explained  by  any 
competent  authority  ;  and,  consequently,  every  hypothesis  formed  from 
them  must  necessarily  be  erroneous,  because  it  rests  on  an  incon>- 
plete  induction  from  well-established  facts.  This,  however,  seems  to 
be  considered  of  little  consequence,  for  M.  Guigniaut  has  actually 
observed :  —  "  Nous  avons  fait  et  nous  avons  du,  dans  notre  dessein, 
faire  un  emploi  beaucoup  plus  etendu  des  ouvrages  Allemands  que  des 
ouvrages  Anglais,  pour  notre  travail  sur  la  religion  de  Y  Inde,  Ces 
demiers  sont  cependant  d'une  haute  importance,  bien  que  composes  la 
plupart  dans  un  point  de  vue  etroit  et  dans  un  esprit  peu  philosophique- 
La  route  tracee  par  W.  Jones,  par  Robertson,  par  le  savant  Mauriqe, 
a  6te  abandonnee  de  bonne  heure  en  Angleterre."  *  That  is,  in  plain 
English,  that  hypothesis  is  preferable  to  fact.  But  I  may  pnesutflte 
that  every  person,  who  wishes  to  obtain  information  with  respect  to 
the  religious  opinions  entertained  by  the  Hindus,  will  be  inclined  to 
place  greater  confidence  in  the  accounts  given  of  them  on  the  autho- 
rity of  well-informed  natives  and  of  Sanscrit  works,  than  upon  the 
speculations  of  even  ingenious  and  learned  men,  who  are  personally 

.  *  Religions  de  TAntiquite,  torn.  i.  p.  598.  note. 
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unacquainted  with  India,  and  with  the   Sanscrit  language  and  liters 
ature. 

In  that  part,  therefore,  of  these  Researches  which  relates  to  the 
Hindu  religion,  my  remarks,  however  much  they  may  differ  from  the 
opinions  of  former  writers,  rest  almost  entirely  on  the  authority  of 
Sanscrit  works,  particularly  the  Upanishadsy  the  Puransy  the  Eamayany 
and  the  Mahahharat;  and  the  few  instances  in  which  I  have  availed 
myself  of  oral  information,  are  distinctly  pointed  out.  I  have  neither 
proposed  nor  attempted  to  support  any  hypothesis  on  this  subject ;  and 
I  have  adduced,  I  believe,  such  a  number  of  quotations  from  the 
Upanishads  and  Purans,  as  will  render  the  correctness  of  my  state^ 
ments  unquestionable.  These  quotations,  also,  are  faithfully  *  trans- 
lated, and  the  reader  is  thus  presented  with  the  ipsissima  verba^  which 
are  not  only  employed  in  the  discussion  of  Hindu  mytliology  and 
theology  by  Sanscrit  writers,  but  even  by  every  well-informed  Hindu 
at  the  present  day,  and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  deduce  from  tiiem  his 
own  conclusions.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  observe  that,  if  the 
translations  from  the  Sanscrit  of  the  numerous  passages  cited  in  the 
following  pages  be  critically  examined,  it  is  requisite  that  the  critic 
should  recollect  that  Sanscrit  manuscripts  still  remain  in  precisely  the 
same  state  as  that  in  which  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  were  found 
on  the  revival  of  letters ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  what  he  may  consider  to  be  a  mistranslation,  an  omission,  or 
an  interpolation,  is  merely  a  difference  in  the  reading  of  the  manu- 
scripts which  have  been  consulted.  I  must,  likewise,  request  that 
Sanscrit  words  may  be  allowed  to  retain  the  signification  which  is 
given  to  them  in  this  country,  for  in  the  Radices  Sanscritae  of  M.  Rosen, 
under  the  root  ^t^JT,  I  observe  this  strange  explanation  of  this  verb 
when  compounded  with  the  preposition  Mm  "  incedere,  calcare : 
31TJnf^  5^1 1^  t^^   ^^f^:  gcrfrrf^:     Lapis    quoque    adipiscitur 

*  By/aitA/uUi/y  however,  I  do  not  intend  a  perfectly  literal  translation ;  for  my  object 
has  been  to  convey  the  sense,  and  not  the  verbal  meaning,  of  the  original,  which  I  have 
sometimes  compressed  very  considerably,  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetitions  which  so  frequently 
occur  in  Sanscrit  works  of  a  religious  cbttracter.  But  I  have  inserted  nothing  extraneous^ 
and  all  that  is  given  as  translated  is  actually  contained  in  the  original. 
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cUvinitatemy  a  religiosis  hominibus  bene  calcatm.^^  And  in  a  note,  "  Sic 
transtuli,  jubente  Boppio,  originariam  retinens  vocis  significationem. 
WiLKiNSius :  Even  a  stone,  when  set  up  and  consecrated  by  the  great, 
attaineth  divinity.  Jonesius  :  The  stone,  when  consecrated  by  holy  men, 
acquires  divine  honour.  Ultimae  interpretationis  patrociniura  nuper 
suscepit  BoHLENius;  cui  praeterea  Wilsonus  adstipulatur,  radici  nostrse 
significationem  tribuens ;  to  be  erected  for  holy  purposes,  to  be  con^ 
secratecL'^  But  I  can  assure  M.  Bopp  and  M.  Rosen  that  in  India,  as 
in  all  other  countries,  the  being  trampled  upon  is  considered  to  be  a 
mark  of  disrespect,  and  not  respect ;  and  that,  consequently,  no  stone 
could  there  acquire  divinity  (!)  by  being  bene  calcatu^.  * 

With  respect  to  the  reception  which  the  present  work  may  meet 
with,  any  remark  seems  unnecessary :  for  I  may  presume,  that,  if  it 
at  all  tends  to  illustrate  the  subject  discussed  in  it,  its  imperfections 
will  be  overlooked ;  and  that  correctness  or  elegance  of  composition 
will  not  be  expected  from  one  who  left  school  before  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  who  has  had  since  but  few  opportunities  of  reme- 
dying a  defective  education.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  advert  to  a 
circumstance,  which,  though  entirely  of  a  personal  nature,  will  in  a 
great  measure  account  for  that  indifference  to  literary  pursuits  with 
which  the  English  residents  in  India  are  not  unfrequently  reproached. 
The  late  governor  of  Bombay,  appreciating  the  zeal  with  which  I 
had  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  and  literature 
from  my  first  arrival  in  this  country,  conferred  upon  me  a  civil  situ- 
ation f  ;  and  that  I  was  not  altogether  undeserving  of  the  patronage  of 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  is  perhaps  sufficiently  evinced  by  my  papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society,  by  my  former  work, 
and  by  the  present  one  ;  but,  some  months  after  he  had  resigned  the 
government,  I  was  deprived  of  this  situation  j  and,  that  such  was  the 
order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  was  the  only  reason  officially  assigned 

♦  This  verse,  also,  tT^3JTf^  ^nqTlt  ^  fi|rftTt^^^^1^^ 

^Im'^r^IMm  3^7  must,  according  tx)  this  singular  interpretation,  be  thus  translated  : 
Were  one^s  sins  as  numerous  as  the  hairs  of  his  body^  they  "would  be  all  expiated  by  trampling 
UPON  A  LiNGAM.     The  absurdity  of  which  must  be  too  evident  to  require  remark, 
f  Maratha  and  Guzrati  Translator  of  the  Regulations  of  Government 
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to  me  for  its  abolition.  *  The  late  Dr.  Ley  den,  however,  has  very 
justly  observed,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  correspondents,—"  You  know, 
when  I  lefl  Scotland,  I  had  determined,  at  all  events,  to  become  a 
furious  Orientalist,  nemni  secundus;  but  I  was  not  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty. I  found  the  expense  of  native  teachers  would  prove  almost 
insurmountable  to  a  mere  assistant-surgeon,  whose  pay  is  seldom  equal 
to  his  absolutely  necessary  expenses  ;  and,  besides  that,  it  was  necessary 
to  form  a  library  of  MSS.  at  a  most  terrible  expense,  in  every  language 
to  which  I  should  apply,  if  1  intended  to  proceed  beyond  a  mere 
smattering."  f  These  difficulties,  resulting  from  the  res  angusta  domi, 
must  be  experienced  by  every  military  man  in  this  country  who  under- 
takes such  pursuits,  and  by  them  have  I  too  frequently  found  the 
researches  which  I  contemplated  impeded  and  obstructed.  But  the 
civil  appointment,  which  I  obtained  in  February  1822,  relieved  me 
from  such  embarrassments  ;  and  that  I  did  not  omit  to  avail  myself  of 
the  facilities  which  it  affi>rded,  is  perhaps  attested  by  the  compilation 
of  a  Maratha  Dictionary ;  the  revision,  or  rather  composition,  of  a 
Maratha  and  Hindustani  Grammar ;  and  the  acquisition  of  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language.  Its  abolition,  however, 
has  deprived  me  of  these  advantages ;  and  necessarily  compels  me, 
though  I  have  finished  this  work,  as  I  was  then  engaged  in  it,  to 
relinquish  a  favourite  pursuit,  and  to  leave  the  antiquities,  literature, 
philosophy,  and  religion  of  India  to  be  in  future  illustrated  by  those 
whose  constitutions  have  not  been  affected  by  a  twenty-nine  years* 
residence  in  this  country,  nor  their  minds  depressed,  and  literary  ardour 
abated,  by  disappointment  and  discouragement. 

♦  I  have,  however,  understood  that  it  was  abolished  in  consequence  of  economical 
retrenchments.  But  the  expense  incurred  by  this  situation  was  only  900/.  per  annum ;  and 
consequently,  as  its  duties  must  still  be  performed  in  some  manner  or  other,  the  saving  effected 
was  a  mere  trifle  to  government,  though  of  much  consequence  to  me. 

f  Dr.  Leyden's  Life,  in  Scott's  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  201. 

Eomlat/j  March  1.  1829. 


*^*  In  the  following  pages,  in  the  Sanscrit  proper  names  and  words 
written  in  the  Roman  character,  the  diphthongs  and  vowiels  are  to  be 
pronounced  as  in  Italian,  and  the  consonants  as  in  English,  with  the 
exception  of  g-,  which  is  always  to  be  pronounced  hard,  its  soft  sound 
being  represented  by  j.  As  a  uniform  mode  of  writing,  in  Roman 
characters,  Sanscrit  neuter  nouns,  which  end  in  the  singular  in  am  and 
in  the  plural  in  am,  has  not  been  yet  adopted,  it  may  also  be  proper  to 
observe  that  I  have  in  general  omitted  the  final  syllable  of  the  singular, 
and  that  I  have  therefore  written,  for  instance,  puran^  and  not  purana^ 
which  is  incorrect,  nor  puranam^  which  would  be  in  conformity  to  the 
Sanscrit. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON   THE   ORIGIN   OF   IDOLATRY. 


Hume  has  remarked,  that  "  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  incontestable,  that 
about  seventeen  hundred  years  ago  all  mankind  were  polytheists. 
The  doubtful  or  sceptical  principles  of  a  few  philosophers,  or  the 
theism,  and  that  not  entirely  pure,  of  one  or  two  nations,  form  no 
objection  worth  regarding.  Behold,  then,  the  clear  testimony  of  history : 
the  farther  we  mount  up  into  antiquity,  the  more  do  we  find  man- 
kind plunged  into  polytheism ;  no  marks,  no  symptoms  of  any  more 
perfect  religion.  The  most  ancient  records  of  the  human  race  still 
present  us  with  that  system  as  the  popular  and  established  creed. 
The  norths  the  south,  the  east,  the  west,  give  their  unanimous  testi* 
mony  to  the  same  fact  What  can  be  opposed  to  so  full  an  evi- 
dence ?  "  *  But  in  opposition  to  this  opinion  it  may  be  observed,  that 
there  are  sufficient  indications,  both  in  tradition  and  history,  to  place 
it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  aB  systems  of  religion  were  of  a  simpler  and 
purer  nature  in  their  origin  than  in  their  subsequent  progress;  and 

•  Hume's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  408. 
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that  in  all  of  them  there  are  the  evident  traces  of  a  primitive  belief 
in  the  unity  and  omnipotence  of  one  Supreme  Being.  *  It  is  equally 
incontestable,  that  in  all  religious  reformations  the  avowed  object  has 
been  to  remove  all  extraneous  additions  and  innovations,  and  to  restore 
the  ancient  faith  to  its  pristine  purity. 

Had,  also,  polytheism  been  the  primitive  religion  of  mankind,  it 
would  seem  most  probable  that  it  would,  under  all  changes,  have  pre- 
served some  unquestionable  indications  of  its  origin,  which  would  have 
obviated  every  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  systems  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  explanation  of  this 
point,  are  in  the  highest  degree  contradictory  and  unsatisfactory ;  for 
they  all  rest,  however  they  may  differ  in  other  respects,  on  a  gratuitous 
assumption  and  a  self-evident  contradiction  :  because  it  is  assumed 
that  mankind  remained  without  any  knowledge  of  a  Deity  until  they 
intuitively  became  acquainted  with  it ;  or  until  some  persons  of  influ- 
ence arose  and  introduced  amongst  them  the  notion  of  divinity,  and 
devised  the  adoration  of  one  or  more  celestial  and  immortal  beings. 
But,  in  the  former  of  these  cases,  if  such  knowledge  be  intuitive,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  delaying  the  necessary  effect  of  this  intuition,  and 
for  supposing  that  man  remained  for  any  period  of  time  after  his  crea- 
tion without  some  form  of  religion ;  and,  in  the  latter,  in  what  manner 
did  those,  who  first  instructed  mankind  in  the  belief  of  God,  them- 
selves acquire  the  conviction  of  his  existence  and  divine  nature? 
Locke  is  of  opinion,  that  "  the  existence  of  a  God  reason  clearly  makes 

•  Cudworth  remarks  : — "  And  by  this  time  we  think  it  is  suflSciently  evident  that  the 
Pagans  (at  least  after  Christianity),  though  they  asserted  many  gods,  they  calling  all  under- 
standing beings  superior  to  men  by  that  name,  yet  they  acknowledged  one  supreme^  omni- 
potenti  and  only  unmade  Deity.  But  because  it  is  very  possible  that  some  may  still  suspect  all 
this  to  have  been  nothing  else  but  a  refinement  and  intei*polation  of  Paganism,  after  that 
Christianity  had  appeared  upon  the  stage ;  or  a  kind  of  mangonisation  of  it,  to  render  it 
more  vendible  and  plausible,  the  better  able  to  defend  itself  and  bear  up  against  the 
assaults  of  Christianity,  whilst,  in  the  mean  time,  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Pagans  was 
far  otherwise :  although  the  contrary  hereunto  might  sufficiently  appear  from  what  hath 
been  already  declared ;  yet,  however,  for  the  fuller  satisfaction  of  the  more  strongly  prejudiced, 
we  shall,  by  an  historical  deduction,  made  fi-om  the  most  ancient  time  all  along  downwards, 
demonstrate  that  the  doctrine  of  the  greatest  Pagan  polytheists,  as  well  before  Christianity 
as  after  it,  was  always  the  same — that,  besides  their  many  gods,  thei-e  was  one  supreme^  omm- 
poterity  and  only  unmade  God.*'  —  Intellectual  System^  book  i.  chap.  4.  sect.  15,  16. 
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known  to  usj"*  and  farther  observes  —  "  Though  God  has  given  us  no 
innate  ideas  of  himself ;  though  he  has  stamped  no  original  characters 
on  our  minds  wherein  we  may  read  his  being ;  yet,  having  furnished  us 
with  those  faculties  our  minds  are  endowed  with,  he  hath  not  left  him- 
self without  a  witness,  since  we  have  sense,  perception,  and  reason, 
and  cannot  want  a  clear  proof  of  him  as  long  as  we  carry  ourselves 
about  us."  But  he  admits,  at  the  same  time,  that,  "  though  this  be  the 
most  obvious  truth  that  reason  discovers,  and  though  its  evidence  be 
(if  I  mistake  not)  equal  to  mathematical  certaintj^  yet  it  requires 
thought  and  attention,  and  the  mind  must  apply  itself  to  a  regular 
deduction  of  it  from  some  part  of  our  intuitive  knowledge,  or  else  we 
shall  be  as  uncertain  and  ignorant  of  this  as  of  other  propositions  which 
are  in  themselves  capable  of  clear  demonstrations."f  And,  conse- 
quently, it  must  be  self-evident  that  it  could  not  be  by  reason  and 
deduction  that  the  rude  and  uncivilised  tribes,  amongst  whom  such  a 
belief  has  prevailed,  could  first  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
a  God  ;  and  that  it  is  equally  improbable  that,  in  such  a  state  of  barba- 
rism and  ignorance,  any  individuals  could  have  arisen  who  were  capable 
of  elaborating  conceptions  totally  unknown  to  those  with  whom  alone 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  associating. 

The  deification,  also,  of  any  object  necessarily  presupposes  some 
conception,  however  imperfect,  of  a  Divine  Being  j  and  the  question, 
therefore,  obviously  regards  not  the  object  which  may  have  been  first 
selected  for  this  purpose,  but  the  manner  in  which  such  a  conception 
could  have  originated.  Yet  all  hypotheses  respecting  the  origin  of 
idolatry,  except  such  as  deduce  it  from  the  history  of  the  Hebrews, 
overlook  this  essential  question,  and  represent  mankind  as  remaining 
for  some  time  after  their  creation  in  a  state  of  irreligion,  until  they 
were  at  length  induced,  by  various  considerations,  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  a  God.  But,  if  all  ideas  originate  from  perception  and 
reflection,  it  becomes  impossible  to  understand  how  man  could  ever 
form  the  slightest  notion  of  spirit  independent  of  matter ;  or  of  self- 
existence,  immutability,  eternity,  and  the  other  attributes  which  are 
necessarily  implied  in  the  conception  of  a  supreme  and  self-existent 

♦  Human  Understanding,  book  iv.  chap.  11.  sect  1.         t  Ibid.,  chap.  10.  sect  1. 
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Being;  because,  arguing  from  his  own  formation,  as  Locke  recom- 
mends, or  even  from  a  contemplation  of  the  universe,  man  must 
necessarily  conclude  that,  admitting  the  existence  of  spirit,  it  cannot 
subsist  unless  united  to  matter ;  and  all  that  he  beholds,  as  well  as  the 
ideas  which  arise  in  his  own  mind,  convinces  him  that  all  which  is  must 
have  had  a  beginning,  that  it  is  continually  changing,  and  that  it  will 
at  length  cease  to  be.  Whence,  also,  could  man  acquire,  in  this  world 
of  ignorance  and  misery,  any  conception  of  an  all-good  and  an  all-wise 
Being?  The  most  learned  men  have  attempted  to  answer  these 
objections,  and  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God ;  but  the  weakness 
of  their  arguments  must  be  evident,  from  none  of  these  alleged  demon- 
strations having  ever  been  generally  admitted,  and  the  consequent 
endeavours  of  succeeding  writers  to  render  the  requisite  proof  more 
clear  and  conclusive.  * 

The  hypotheses,  therefore,  respecting  the  commencement  of  ido- 
latry all  labour  under  the  obvious  defect  of  assigning  inadequate  reasons 
for  its  origin,  or  of  merely  describing  the  effects  instead  of  explaining 
the  cause  which  produced  them.     Eusebius,  no  doubt,  is  correct  in  ob- 

•  Lucretius,  however,  in  the  following  verses,  seems  to  think  that  the  origin  of  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  God,  so  universally  prevalent  amongst  mankind,  may  be  easily  explained : 

Nunc  qufle  causa  deum  per  magnas  numina  genteis 
Pervolgarit,  et  ararum  compleverit  urbeis, 

•  ••••• 

Non  ita  diflScile  'st  rationem  reddere  verbis. 
Quippe  etenim  jam  tum  divum  mortalia  saecla 
Egregias  animo  facies  vigilante  videbant, 
Et  magis  in  somnis  mirando  corporis  auctu. 
Praeterea,  cceli  rationes  ordine  certo, 

•  ♦  ♦  #  * 

Et  varia  annorum  cemebant  tempora  verti ; 
Non  poterant  quibus  id  fieret  cognoscere  causis  : 
Ergo  perfiigium  sibi  habebant  omnia  divis 
Tradere,  et  illorum  nutu  facere  omnia  flecti. 
In  coeloque  deum  sedes,  et  templa  loc&runt. 

Per  coelum  volvi  quia  sol  et  luna  videntur.         Lib.  v.  v.  1 160— 11 88. 
In  another  place  he  observes  : — 

Quippe  ita  formido  mortaleis  continet  omneis. 

Quod  multa  in  terris  fieri,  coeloque  tuentur. 

Quorum  operum  causas  nulla  ratione  yidere 

Possunt,  ac  fieri  divino  numine  rentur.  Lib.  i.  v.  152 — 155. 
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serving  that  "  the  first  and  most  ancient  of  men  neither  constructed 
temples  nor  erected  images,  as  they  were  unacquainted  with  painting, 
carving,  and  sculpture,  and  even  architecture,  as  it  might  be  easily 
proved.  Nor  was  there  amongst  them  the  slightest  memorial  of  those 
who  were  afterwards  called  gods  and  heroes ;  neither  of  Jupiter,  nor 
Saturn,  nor  Neptune,  nor  Apollo,  nor  Juno,  nor  Minerva,  nor  Bacchus, 
nor  of  those  innumerable  male  and  female  deities,  who  were  afterwards 
worshipped  by  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  Nor  was  there  even  a  good 
or  bad  demon  then  acknowledged  among  mankind ;  but  the  stars  of 
heaven  alone  were  considered  and  adored  as  gods*"*  For  that  the 
worship  of  the  sun,  the  planets,  and  the  elements,  was  the  earliest  form 
of  idolatry,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  accounts  of  all  ancient 
religions  which  have  been  preserved :  but  the  cause  which  led  men  to 
adopt  this  form  still  remains  unexplained. 

These  objections  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  system  which  has 
received  the  approbation  of  the  most  eminent  ancient  and  modern 
authors ;  and  which  supposes  that  idolatry  derived  its  origin  from  the 
deification  of  men,  who  had  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  by  their 
actions  and  virtues,  f  UAbbe  Banier,  indeed,  judiciously  concludes 
that  some  form  of  religion  must  have  previously  existed,  for  he 
remarks: — "  Je  S9ais  queTordre  que  je  viensde  mettre  dans  le  progres 
de  ridoldtrie  ne  s'accorde  pas  avec  Sanchoniathon,  qui  place  Tapo- 
theose  des  hommes  dans  les  premiers  temps;  mais  il  y  a  beaucoup 
d'apparence  qu'on  ne  se  porta  pas  d'abord  a  cet  exces  de  folic,  et  qu'on 

•  Praeparatio  Evangelica,  lib.  L  chap.  9. 

Eusebius  had  just  before  quoted  these  words  of  Plato  in  Cratylo :  —  <Peimvron  ftoi  oi  irpayroi 
T»v  OLv^payfroov  tcov  frepi  tjjv  'EAAa^o,  towtouj  jxovou;  d«ouj  iiyeta-Saty  ovcfrtp  vuv  toXAoi  t«v  fieipSetptov^ 
i}kt0Vf  xai  a-sK^wiVy  xai  yijv,  xai  etOTpoij  xai  ovpoivov*  a  re  ouv  opoovns  irotyrei  etu  lovra  Spofta  xat 
^•ovToiy  etTTO  ratmis  nj^  fv<rt(o$  n]^  rov  deiv,  ^eov$  otvrovs  rrovo/xaa'ai. 

It  now  appears  that  the  nouns  deoj,  deuSy  and  their  adjectives  §«o;,  dixmsy  are  identical  with 
the  Sanscrit  devah  and  diwiah^  derived  from  the  root  Aw,  which,  amongst  other  meanings, 
signifies  to  shincy  to  be  splendid^  to  nuwe^  to  go. 

f  In  Cicero's  Treatise  de  Natura  Deorum,  the  general  admission  in  his  time  of  this 
opinion  is  clearly  demonstrated ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  merely  quote  the  following  passage 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  first  book.  "  Quid  ?  qui  aut  fortes,  aut  claros,  aut  potentes 
viros  tradunt  post  mortem  ad  deos  pervenisse,  eosque  esse  ipsos,  quos  nos  colere,  precari, 
venerarique  soleamus,  nonne  expertes  sunt  religionum  omnium  ?  quae  ratio  maxime  tractata 
ab  Euhemero  est :  quem  noster  et  interpretatus  et  secutus  est,  prseter  casteros,  Ennius.  Ab 
Euhemero  autem  et  mortes  et  sepidturae  demonstrantur  deorum." 
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adora  les  astres,  et  les  differentes  parties  de  Tunivers,  avant  de  rendre 
aucun  culte  a  ses  semblables/**  But  I  cannot  find,  either  in  this 
author  or  in  any  other  writer,  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  principal 
gods  of  the  ancients  were  deified  men  ;  and  yet  that,  with  respect  to 
the  Greeks,  such  an  opinion  was  prevalent  prior  to  the  work  of 
Euhemerus  on  this  subject,  seems  evident  from  these  words  of  He- 
rodotus f  in  describing  the  religion  of  the  Persians: — kyoLXfiocrx  fnv 
Kat  Vfjovg  Ku$  (Sofiovg  ovk  sv  vofiea  TToieufjcevovg  I3pv6(r9»i^  aXXot  zui  Totci  ttohvo'i 
fjLkifimv  BTrt^B^ova-i'  dg  [jlbv  tfjLOt  SoKset  on  ouk  ocvQpcoTTopveag  evof^ncuv  rovg  Beovg^ 
KMTOiTTBp  ol  ^EXXiji/g^,  Btvoci.1[.  It  must,  thcrcfore,  have  originated  during  the 
four  hundred  years  that  elapsed  between  the  times  when  Herodotus  and 
Hesiod  flourished,  as  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  it  occurs  in  the 
Theogony  of  the  latter ;  nor  does  it  receive  any  support  from  these 
verses  in  the  Epya  kui  'Hiju^oci  :  — 

Aurap  BTTBi  KBV  TOVTO  yBvog  KotToc  yaix  kocXv'^bv, 

Toi  f/.Bv  SotifjLovBg  Bt(n  Aiog  fAByaXa  ^tex,  jSouXa^, 

EcrOXoi^  BTTix^oviOtj  (pvXocKBg  BvrjTuv  avOpcaTTuv* 

O*  ^a  <pvXoccr<rov(nv  tb  Shicocg  koh  (T'/btXicx,  epya, 

Hsp^  B(r<rafjLevoiy  ttuvtvi  (poireavTBg  bit  oliolv^ 

nXovToSoTur  ytoci  TOVTO  ysfocg  jSaciXfitov  Btr'xpv.      §  V.  121 — 126. 

•  La  Myth,  et  les  Fables  expliqu^es  par  PHistoire,  torn.  i.  p.  181. 

t  Euhemerus  flourished  about  140  years  after  Herodotus.  But  Plutarch,  in  this  passage 
in  his  Treatise  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  seems  to  agree  with  Cicero  in  ascribing  the  prevalence 
of  this  opinion  to  the  work  of  Euhemerus :  —  MeyaXaj  ftev  to)  afleco  Xsw  xXio-iaSaj  avoiyovra j 
xai  60av0pe(^i^ovri  ra  haa^  Xafj^frpav  h  toi$  Euijjxijpou  tov  Meo'treviov  ^ffvaxKTjxoi^  trapprio'iav  $i$oy- 
Tugy  OS  avTog  avriypa^a  cruvfleif  awiOTOu  xai  avuTroLpKTOV  jttufloXoyiaj,  traa-av  aieorr^Toi  xarao'Xf^avvutri 
Trig  oixoujXfwj^,  rovg  vojxi^ojxgvouf  dsouj  wavra^  ofi^aXoog  BiaypoifooVf  eij  ovofxa  o'Tparviyoov  xai  vavap^oov 
xai  /Sao-iXecttV,  coj  S«  waXai  yeyovoTwv, 

%  Lib.  i.  chap.  131. 

§  This  passage  is  thus  beautifully  translated  by  Bryant,  Anal.  Anc.  Myth.,  vol.  iv.  p.  210. 

"  The  immortals  fii'st  a  golden  race  produced  : 

These  lived  when  Saturn  held  the  realms  of  heaven  ; 
And  passed  their  time  like  gods,  without  a  care. 
No  toil  they  knew,  nor  felt  solicitude ; 

Not  e'en  the  infirmities  of  age 

Soon  as  this  race  was  sunk  beneath  the  grave, 

Jove  raised  them  to  be  demons  of  the  air, 

Spirits  benign,  and  guardians  of  mankind. 

Who  sternly  right  maintain  and  sorely  punish  wrong." 
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For  they  merely  intimate  that  this  first  race  of  men  was  raised  to  a 
certain  degree  of  angelic  power  and  dignity,  but  not  that  it  was 
admitted  to  participate  in  the  divine  honours  and  attributes  of  the 
pre-existing  gods.  Nor  does  Homer  appear  to  have  been  in  any 
manner  acquainted  with  this  opinion^;  and  it  may  therefore  be  justly 
concluded,  that  it  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  earlier  Greeks. 

If,  however,  this  hypothesis  has  been  admitted  without  sufficient 
proof,  its  general  reception  can  afford  no  valid  argument  in  its  favour. 
Its  groundlessness,  also,  is  at  once  evinced  by  the  equally  general  pre- 
valence of  the  opinion  which  ascribed  to  Egypt  the  origin  of  the  gods 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  thus  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  human 
genealogies  subsequently  attributed  to  them  could  rest  on  any  found- 
ation whatever.  For  most  writers  appear  to  have  acquiesced  in  the 
justness  of  this  conclusion  of  Herodotus :  — "  The  Egyptians  first 
invented  the  names  of  the  twelve  gods,  which  the  Greeks  derived  from 
them  ;  and  they  were  also  the  first  people  who  dedicated  altars, 
images,  and  temples  to  the  gods. "  f     But  Eusebius  has  observed  :  — 

•  As  Homer  mentions  the  mortal  birth  and  subsequent  apotheosis  of  Hercules  and 
Bacchus,  it  must  be  evident  that  he  could  have  no  reason  for  refraining  to  ascribe  a  similar 
origin  to  the  other  gods,  had  such  an  opinion  been  prevalent  in  his  time.  But  that  even 
the  deification  of  heroes  by  the  Greeks  had  not  then  commenced,  seems  evident  from  his 
account  of  the  Aiotrxowpoi,  in  the  following  verses : — 

Aoico  §*  ov  dwafj^on  i^eeiv  xo(rfti]Tops  Xacov, 

KaoTOpa  ^*   iwoSa/tov,  xai  ^uf  ayaiov  IToXuSeuxffdr, 

AuTOxatriyvijTco,  tco  /xoi  fi^ia  yeivotro  f^flTr^p^ 

H  ov^  Itrwecrflijv  AaxfSaiftovoj  ff  epareivris  ; 

H  hvpo  iJiev  hrovro  vfetrtr*  gvi  ^ovroTopoKTi, 

Nuv  5*  avT  ovx  eieXov(n  [J^olx^v  xaraSu/tfyai  av^pooVy 

AKT^eot  5ei5«0T6f  xoii  ovu^ea  7rok\\  a,  fLOi  sotiv  ;  . 

Ev  Aaxe^aifxovi  avitj  piXjj  fvi  iraTpi^ei  yaii^*  II.  y,  v.  236—244. 

Mr.  Mitford,  also,  remarks  that  "  idolatry,  as  far  as  appears  from  Homer,  was  in  his 
time  unknown  to  Greece ;  and  even  temples  were  not  common,  though  those  of  Minerva 
at  Athens,  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  Neptune  at  iEgee  seem  to  have  been  of  some  standing. 
Sacrifices  were  performed,  as  by  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  on  altars  raised  in  the  open  air ;  and 
prayers  were  addressed,  though  to  many,  yet  to  deities  beyond  the  search  of  human  eyes." — 
History  of  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

t  Lib.  ii.  c,  4. 

Lanzi  observes  :  —  "  L'origine  di  quegli  dei  sia  forestiera  e  di  paesi  diversi,  come  ben  con- 
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"  The  religious  tenets  of  the  Egyptians  are  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  much 
more  ancient  than  those  of  the  Greeks.  They,  however,  held  that 
Osiris  and  Isis  were  the  sun  and  moon ;  and  the  ether  diffused  through 
all  space  they  named  Jupiter  ;  fire,  Vulcan  ;  the  earth,  Ceres  ;  water, 
Oceanus,  or  their  own  river  Nilus,  to  which  also  they  ascribed  the  pro- 
duction of  their  gods ;  and  the  air,  Minerva.  These  last  five  deities,  air, 
fire,  water,  earth,  and  ether,  they  believe  to  pervade  the  universe,  and 
to  assume  at  different  times  the  forms  of  men  and  animals  j  and  also 
that  mortal  men  have  amongst  them  been  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  these  gods."  *  The  substantial  correctness  of  this  account,  —  that  is, 
that  the  deified  forms  of  the  sun,  moon,  ether,  air,  fire,  water,  and 
earth  were  the  original  gods  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians, — will  receive 
the  strongest  corroboration  from  the  same  having  been  tlie  first  objects 
which  were  adored  by  the  Hindus ;  and  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove 
that,  if  idolatry  first  arose  in  Egypt,  it  did  not  originate  in  the  deifica- 
tion of  men. 

It  may  also  be  further  riemarked,  that  had  such  a  system  ever 
existed,  it  becomes  impossible  to  explain  the  cause  which  prevented  a 
principle  so  extensively  applicable,  and  so  gratifying  to  the  pride  of 
man,  from  producing  no  more  than  the  very  limited  number  of  deities 
which  have  existed  in  any  country.    The  Greeks  and  Romans  acknow- 


jettura  Banier ;  ma  la  mitologia  finora  descritta  non  fe  se  non  Greca.  Or  questa  mitologia 
medesima,  io  trovo  adottx)  nella  sostanza  da  tutta  I'ltalia  antica.  Roma  di  se  non  lo  nega,  e 
ne  ripete  I'origine  o  da  Pelasghi  e  dagli  altri  Greci  che  gi^  nel  Lazio  abitarono ;  o  da 
Romulo  che  in  Gabio  dices!  avere  apprese  le  Greche  littere ;  o  da  Numa  che  nato  in 
Sabina  dovea  conoscere  le  deita  recatevi  da'  Pelasghi.  Gli  antichi  Etruschi  lo  confessano 
in  certo  modo  col  fatto,"  &c. — Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca^  tx)m.  ii.  p.  237. 

I  am  of  a  different  opinion  on  this  subject,  as  it  will  appear"  in  Chapter  III.,  but  I  here 
merely  oppose  one  generally  received  opinion  to  another. 

•  Prsep.  Evan.,  lib.  iii.  c.  4.     See  also  Diod.  Sic,  Bib.,  lib.  i.  c.  12. 

The  late  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  in  considering  deification,  has  likewise  observed : — «  The 
founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy  was  called  by  a  name,  which  in  their  language  signified 
the  sun ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  had  names  of  the 
same  kind,  which  have  helped  to  confound  history  with  allegory :  though  the  Egyptians, 
prior  to  their  subjection  to  the  Macedonians,  never  worshipped  them,  nor  any  heroes  or 
canonised  mortals  whatever." — Inquiry  into  the  Si/mb.  Lang.  &c.,  part  viii.  sect.  203. 
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ledged  no  more  than  thirteen  principal  deities*,  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  fewer  amongst  the  other  people  of  antiquity.  But,  were  it 
admitted  that  the  gods  were  originally  men,  who  were  exalted  to  divine 
honours  for  their  virtues  and  beneficent  actions  by  their  grateful  coun- 
trymen, it  must  be  evident  that  the  same  cause  cannot  be  assigned  for 
the  deification  of  the  female  possessors  of  Olympus  ;  for  neither  tra- 
dition nor  history  affords  the  slightest  grounds  for  supposing  that 
a  woman  ever  distinguished  herself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  apotheosis.  On  the  contrary,  from  all  that  is  known  of 
early  times,  it  appears  incontestable  that  the  situation  of  females 
entirely  precluded  them  from  taking  such  a  part  in  the  active  duties  of 
life  as  might  have  entitled  them  to  such  a  distinction.  This  hypo- 
thesis, consequently,  is  not  only  inadequate  to  explain  the  origin  of 
idolatry,  but  it  even  fails  in  admitting  of  the  same  cause  being  assigned 
for  one  and  the  same  effect ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  justly  excite  sur- 
prise that  it  should  have  been  so  generally  considered  as  clear  and 
incontrovertible,  f 

But  notwithstanding  these  obvious  objections,  the  latest  writer, 
I  believe,  who  has  supported  what  may  be  called  the  Hebrew  hypo- 
thesis respecting  the  origin  of  idolatry,  has  rested  the  whole  of  his 
system  on  this  assumption,  that  "  both  the  acknowledged  import  of 
the  word  demon,  and  the  characters  attributed  to  the  heathen  divi- 

*  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Pluto,  Apollo,  Vulcan,  Mars,  Bacchus,  Juno,  Ceres,  Vesta, 
Minerva,  Venus,  Diana. 

And  yet  Cicero  observes  : — "  Quid  ?  totum  prope  coelum,  ne  plures  persequar,  nonne 
humano  genere  completum  est?  Si  vero  scrutari  vetera,  et  ex  his  ea  quae  scriptores 
Graeci  prodiderunt,  eruere  coner :  ipsi  illi,  majorum  gentium  dii  qui  habentur,  hinc  a  nobis 
profecti  in  coelum  reperientur." — Tusc,  Qtucs.^  lib.  i.  c.  13. 

t  The  only  writers,  that  I  am  aware  of,  who  have  controveited  this  opinion,  are  M.  de  la 
Barre  and  M.  Freret ;  for  the  latter  has  observed  in  a  Memoir  published  in  the  23d  volume 
of  Les  Memoires  de  T Academie  des  Inscriptions,  p.  242. :  —  "  Je  dois  avertir  qu'on  ne  trouvera 
ici  aucune  de  ces  explications  historiques  imaginees  par  les  partisans  modemes  de  TEuhe- 
merisme,  qui  supposent  que  toutes  les  divinites  du  Paganisme,  sans  exception,  ont  ^t^  des 
hommes  eleves  par  Tapotheose  au  rang  des  dieux  supdrieurs ;  et  qui  veulent  que  toutes  les 
fables  soient  des  6v^nemens  d'une  ancienne  histoire  qu'ils  placent  comme  ils  peuvent,  soit 
pour  le  temps,  soit  pour  le  lieu.  J'ai  beaucoup  etudie  ce  systfeme ;  et  cet  examen  m'a  con- 
vaincu  de  sa  fausset6  absolue :  peut4tre  traiterai-je  cette  question  dans  un  Memoire  k 
part."  This  design,  I  believe,  M.  Freret  executed  in  his  Defense  de  la  Chronologic,  but  this 
work  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure. 
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nitieS)  prove,  with  sufficient  plainness,  that  these  divinities  were  once 
mere  mortals,  though  their  worship  was  inseparably  blended  with  that 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  elemental  powers  of  nature.  The 
chief  question,  therefore,  is,  what  mortals  were  venerated  after  therr 
death  as  the  hero-gods  of  pagan  antiquity  ?"  *  He  further  remarks :  — 
"  Such  being  the  case,  since  the  demon-gods  of  paganism  were  the 
mortals  who  lived  during  the  golden  age  f ;  and  since  there  was  a  golden 
age,  both  immediately  after  the  creation,  and  immediately  after  the  de- 
luge, it  will  plainly  follow,  that  those  demon-gods  were  the  members 
of  the  Adamitic  family  in  the  one  instance,  and  the  members  of  the 
Noetic  family  in  the  other.  Eminent  persons,  who  flourished  subse- 
quently to  each  golden  age,  might  occasionally  be  added,  and,  in  fact,  were 
added  ;  but  the  individuals  of  these  two  primeval  families  may  safely 
be  esteemed  the  original  and  genuine  prototypes  of  the  demon-gods."  % 
To  enter,  however,  into  the  discussion  of  a  hypothesis,  which  rests  not 
on  the  slightest  evidence,  and  which  is  supported  by  arguments  that  are 
clearly  in  direct  opposition  to  all  that  is  known  of  ancient  mythology, 
must  surely  be  unnecessary.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is 
nothing  whatever  contained  in  Genesis,  which  can  in  any  manner  tend 
to  explain  the  origin  of  idolatry,  or  which  is  in  the  least  degree  incom- 
patible with  any  system  that  may  be  proposed  for  this  purpose :  for 
TAbbe  Banier  observes,  after  fully  examining  this  point,  "  Ce  n'est 
done  point  dans  les  Livres  Saints  que  nous  pourrons  apprendre  la 
veritable  epoque  de  Tetablisseraent  de  Tidolatrie,  et  nous  n'avons  dans 
Tantiquite  aucun  auteur  qui  merite  d'etre  suivi  sur  cette  matiere."  § 

The  singular  opinion,  however,  of  Vossius  on  this  subject  deserves 
particular  attention,  in  consequence  of  its  being  admitted  as  a  valid 
ground  of  argument  by  all  writers  who  have  touched  upon  the  religions 
of  antiquity :  for  he  states,  that  "  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah 
invented  two  principles  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  power, — the  one  of 

*  Faber's  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

t  I  have  cited  above  the  verses  of  Hesiod,  on  which  Mr.  Faber  principally  rests  this 
opinion,  and  remarked  that  they  admit  of  no  such  construction. 
X  Ibid. 
§  La  Mythologie,  &c.,  torn.  i.  p.  158. 
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good,  and  the  other  of  evil ;  and  thence  concluded,  that  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  worshipped  the  principle  of  good,  in  order  that  he 
might  confer  good  on  them,  thus  ought  they  to  venerate  the  principle 
of  evil,  in  order  that  he  might  avert  evil  from  them.  How  ancient  this 
opinion  was  is  proved  by  its  having  been  entertained  by  the  most  an- 
cient legislators  and  priests,  and  from  its  having  been  adopted  by  the 
philosophers  of  old/'  *  But  it  is  singular  that  the  only  authority  which 
he  cites  in  support  of  this  opinion  is  Plutarch,  who  flourished  about 
ninety  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  that  his  reasoning,  with 
respect  to  the  general  prevalence  in  antiquity  of  this  opinion,  is  founded 
entirely  on  the  alleged  existence  of  an  individual  named  Zoroaster. 
Brucker,  however,  observes :  — "  Nor  does  it  seem  improbable  that 
some  individual  (named  Zoroaster)  first  introduced  amongst  the  ancient 
Babylonians  a  knowledge  of  divine  rites  and  astronomy  ;  .  .  .  .  and  that 
a  Perso-Median  philosopher  may  have  subsequently  assumed  his  name 
when  he  applied  his  mind  to  the  reformation  of  the  religion  of  his 
country.  For  the  astronomical  observations  of  the  Chaldeans  were 
certainly  of  a  much  greater  antiquity  than  the  period  when  the  latter 
flourished ;  and,  consequently,  if  Zoroaster  was,  according  to  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  antiquity,  the  founder  of  the  Chaldean  astronomy, 
he  must  necessarily  be  distinguished  from  the  Persian  philosopher."  f 
But  it  is  undeniable  that  there  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  attributing 
the  invention  of  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  introduced  amongst  the 
Persians  by  the  latter  to  any  one  of  the  other  Zoroasters  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors :  nor  is  there  the  slightest  indication  in  history  that, 
previously  to  his  time,  the  doctrine  of  two  principles  was  known  to  any 
people  of  antiquity.  It  v/as  most  unquestionably  unknown  to  the 
Egyptians  J,  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans ;  and  from  time  imme- 

*  De  Orig.  et  Prog.  Idol.,  lib.  i.  c.  5. 

f  Historia  Critica  Philosophise,  torn.  i.  p.  123. 

X  Plutarch  is  the  only  ancient  autlior,  I  believe,  who  ascribes  this  opinion  to  the  Egjrp- 
tians ;  but  the  credit  due  to  his  Treatise  de  Iside  et  Osiride  may  be  at  once  appreciated, 
from  his  venturing  to  asseit,  in  direct  opposition  to  every  thing  known  of  the  Greek  religion, 
Ta  h  'EAAi}veuv,  ^atri  tou  5ijXoi,  tijv  ftfv  ayaflijv  Aioj  OXuftTiow  [xepi^oiy  tijv  [xaxijv]  ^  airoTpoicaiou 
'A$ot;,  froioufji,§y(ov. 

Cud  worth  also  remarks : — "  From  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  doctrine,  qflwo 
active  principles  of  good  and  evilj  was  not  then  looked  upon  as  the  generally  received  doc- 

c  2 
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mQrial  the  Hindus  have  been  equally  unacquahited  with  it.  The 
strongest  proof,  therefore,  shows  that  this  opinion  did  not  begin  to 
prevail  until  about  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  that  it  was  pe- 
culiar to  the  Persian  religion  ;  from  which  it  has  most  probably  been  in- 
troduced, with  essential  modifications,  into  the  Christian  and  Moham- 
medan religions.  In  discussions,  consequently,  respecting  the  oricyin 
of  idolatry,  or  the  real  nature  of  mythology  in  ancient  times,  it  must  be 
evident  that  all  arguments  which  rest  on  this  opinion  are  entirely 
foreign  to  the  question,  and  tlierefore  totally  inadmissible. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  other  hypotheses  which  have 
been  proposed  for  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  idolatry ;  because  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  previously  to  entering  into  such  a  discussion,  it 
is  indispensable  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  man  acquired  the 
conceptions  of  a  self-existent  and  supreme  Being;  of  the  soul's  imma- 
teriality and  immortality;  and  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment. For  that  a  belief  in  these  important  truths  has  prevailed 
amongst  mankind  from  time  immemorial  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.* 
But  it  seems  equally  evident  that  man  could  never  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  them  by  means  of  the  unassisted  powers  of  human 
reason;  for  Locke  admits  that  "we  have  the  ideas  of  matter  and 
thinking,  but  possibly  shall  never  be  able  to  know  whether  any  mere 

triiie  of  the  Pagans*  Wherefore  it  seems  reasonable  to  think  that  Plutarch's  inipiuing  it 
so  universally  to  them,  was  either  out,  of  design,  thereby  to  gain  the  better  countenance  and 
authority  to  a  conceit  whicli  himself  was  fond  of;  or  else  because  he  being  deeply  tirieturedj 
as  it  were,  with  the  suffiisioo  of  it,  every  thing  which  he  looked  upon  seemed  to  be  coloured 
with  it.  And  indeed,  for  aught  we  can  yet  learn,  this  Plutarchus  Cha^rouunsisj  Numenius, 
and  Atticus  were  tlie  only  Greek  philosophers  wlio  ever  hi  pnbUc  writings  positively  asserted 
any  such  opinion/' — Intilledual  Sj/stcm^  b.  i,  c.  4.  sect.  13* 

*  "  Vt  porro  firmissimmn  hoc  afferri  videtur,  cur  deos  esse  credamus,  quotl  nulhi  gens 
tarn  fera,  nemo  omnium  tarn  sitinimanis,  cujns  nientem  nou  inibueritdeor urn  opinio,  niultide 
diis  pravasentinnt;  id  enim  vitioso  more  effici  solct :  onuies  tamen  esse  vim  et  naturam  divinam 
arbitrantur,  nee  vero  id  coUocutio  hominum^  aut  consensus  efficit :  non  institutis  opinio  est 
confirmata,  uon  legibus*    Omni  auteni  in  re  consensio  omnium  gentium,  lex  naturte  putanda 

est Maximum  vero  argumen turn  est,  naturam  ipsam  de  immortalitate  animorum 

tacitam  jndicare,  quod  omnibus  curse  sunt,  et  maxime  quidem,  quse  post  mortem  futnra  sint. 
,  •  p  ,  Sed  nescio  quomodo  inhoeret  in  mentibus  quasi  sa^culorum  quotldam  augurium  futu- 
roruniidque  in  maxiniis  ingeniis,  altissimisque  anLmis,  et  existit  maxime,  et  apparet  laeillime: 
quo  quidem  dempto,  quis  tarn  esset  amens^  qui  semper  in  periculis  et  laboribus  viveret? 
—  Cic*  Tusc,  Qucps^y  L  L  c.  13,  H* 
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material  being  thinks  or  no ;  it  being  impossible  for  us,  by  the  con- 
templation of  our  own  ideas,  without  Revelation,  to  discover  whether 
Omnipotency  has  not  given  to  some  systems  of  matter  fitly  disposed  a 
power  to  perceive  and  think,  or  else  joined  and  fixed  to  matter  so  dis- 
posed a  thinking  immaterial  substance."*  Bishop  Butler  thus  con- 
cludes his  arguments  respecting  a  future  life  : — "  This  credibility  of  a 
future  life,  which  has  been  here  insisted  upon,  how  little  soever  it  may 
satisfy  our  curiosity,  seems  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  religion,  in 
like  manner  as  a  demonstrative  proof  would.  Indeed  a  proof,  even  a 
demonstrative  one,  of  a  future  life,  would  not  be  a  proof  of  religion. 
For,  that  we  are  to  live  hereafter,  is  just  as  reconcilable  with  the 
scheme  of  atheism,  and  as  well  to  be  accounted  for  by  it,  as  that  we 
are  now  alive,  is ;  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
argue  from  that  scheme,  that  there  can  be  no  future  state.  But  as 
religion  implies  a  future  state,  any  presumption  against  such  a  state,  is 
a  presumption  against  religion.  And  the  foregoing  observations  remove 
all  presumptions  of  that  sort,  and  prove,  to  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
probability,  one  fundamental  doctrine  of  religion." f  And  even  with 
respect  to  the  arguments  usually  employed  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  God,  Dr.Reid  has  placed  among  his  First  Principles  the  principle, 
that  whatever  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause  which  produced  it; 
and  has  observed, — "  I  know  only  of  three  or  four  arguments  that  have 
been  urged  by  philosophers,  in  the  way  of  abstract  reasoning,  to  prove 
that  things  which  begin  to  exist  must  have  a  cause.  One  is  offered  by 
Mr.  Hobbes,  another  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  another  by  Mr.  Locke. 
Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  has  examined  them  all 
and,  in  my  opinion,  has  shown  that  they  take  for  granted  the  thing  to 
be  proved  j  a  kind  of  false  reasoning,  which  men  are  very  apt  to  fall 
into  when  they  attempt  to  prove  what  is  self-evident. "J 

•  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  book  iv.  chap.  3.  sect  6. 

t  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  &c.,  p.  38. 

X  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  vol.  ii.  p.  361. 

He  adds,  also,  in  p.  380. :  — "  Thus,  I  think,  it  appears  that  the  principle  we  have  been 
considering,  to  wit,  that  from  certain  signs  or  indications  in  the  eflFect,  we  may  infer  that 
there  must  have  been  intelligence,  wisdom,  or  other  intellectual  or  moral  qualities  in  the 
cause,  is  a  principle  which  we  get  neither  by  reasoning  nor  by  experience ;  and  therefore,  if 
it  be  a  true  principle,  it  must  be  a  first  principle.  There  is  in  the  human  understanding  a 
light  by  which  we  see  immediately  the  evidence  of  it,  when  there  is  occasion  to  apply  it." 
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I  have  insisted  upon  this  point  with  some  prohxitj,  because  if  these 
important  truths  were  not  discoverable  by  the  unassisted  powers  of 
human  reason*,  and  if  they  have  notwithstanding  been  universally  pre- 
valent amongst  mankind  from  time  immemorial,  it  must  necessarily  be 
concluded  that  they  were  actually  revealed  by  the  Supreme  Being  to 
the  first  man,  or  the  first  men.  On  such  an  alleged  revelation  have  all 
religions  been  founded;  and  there  appears  to  be  nothing  incompatible 
with  the  divine  majesty,  goodness,  and  wisdom,  in  supposing  that  God 
condescended  to  instruct  the  rational  beings  whom  he  had  created  in  a 
knowledge  of  his  divine  essence,  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  its 
immortality  and  consequent  liability  to  a  future  state  of  retribution, 
and  in  the  principal  moral  and  religious  observances  which  they  ought 
to  practise-  That  man  also  has  been  endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of 
power  over  his  own  actions,  and  that  human  reason  has  the  greatest 
proneness  to  error,  are  facts  which  experience  has  too  clearly  proved 
to  allow  of  their  being  controverted.  But  if  these  postulata  be  once 
admitted,  the  origin  of  idolatry  becomes  immediately  obvious.  For 
the  impressions  made  on  the  minds  of  the  first  men  by  their  immediate 
communication  with  God  would  become  fainter  in  each  succeeding 
generation  ;  and,  as  the  human  mind  is  scarcely  capable  of  devotion  to 
an  invisible  and  incomprehensible  Being,  their  descendants  would  be 
naturally  led  to  adopt  some  sensible  object,  as  the  type  of  tliat  one 
self-existent  and  eternal  God  whom  their  fathers  had  adored.  But  in 
this  case  what  other  object  could  Nature  present  so  typical  of  divine 
excellence  and  supremacy,  as  — 

"  The  orb  that  with  surpassing  glory  crown'd 
Look'd  from  his  sole  donilnioti,  like  the  Ciod 
Of  that  new  world,  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Veil'd  their  diminish'd  heads." 


•  In  so  popular  a  work  as  Paley's  Natural  Theologj^,  the  illustrations,  a  uyz/c//,  the  eye^ 
a  tde&cope^  graviiaiion^  &c.,  seem  to  be  singularly  ill-chosen ;  for  the  question  relates  not 
to  the  powers  of  human  reason  amongst  men  who  have  attained  to  a  high  state  of  civilisation 
and  mental  cultivation,  but  amongst  r  ude  and  barbarous  tribes.  Iti  fact^  all  similar  argu- 
mentation presupposes  that  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addr*-ssed  have  acquired  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  observation  and  knowledge;  and  were»  consequently,  this  work  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  could  they  either  understand  the  premises 
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The  sun,  however,  was  not  always  visible,  and  the  sacred  fire  obviously 
suggested  itself  as  its  adequate  representative* ;  nor  if  idolatry  originated 
in  Asia  or  Egypt,  could  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  have  long 
contemplated  the  serene  and  brilliant  expanse  of  the  heavens,  without 
imagining  that  it  also  might  be  a  god,  and  hence  — 

Aspice  hoc  sublime  candens,  quern  invocant  omnes  Jovem. 

The  earth  was  the  next  object  that  impressed  on  the  minds  of  men  the 
idea  of  a  divinq  nature ;  and  the  cause  seems  evident  from  all  nations 
having,  on  account  of  its  fruitfulness,  represented  it  under  the  female 
character.  The  deification  of  sensible  objects  having  thus  commenced, 
its  extension  to  the  other  elements  is  easily  conceivable ;  and  to  evince 
that  this  was  actually  the  first  form  of  idolatry,  there  seems  to  be  suffi- 
cient evidence.  But  the  remembrance  of  one  sole,  self-existent,  and 
supreme  Being  was  never  entirely  effaced,  even  in  the  most  idolatrous 
times ;  and,  from  the  creation  until  the  present  day,  a  belief  in  the  im- 
materiality and  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  a  future  state  of  reward 
and  punishment,  has  continued  to  be  the  popular  faith  of  all  nations. 

If,  however,  it  be  admitted  that  the  adoration  of  an  invisible  God 
without  some  sensible  medium,  has  been  found  attended  with  such 
difficulties  as  to  have  occasioned  in  all  countries  the  adoption  of 
sensible  objects  for  facilitating  devotion ;  it  must  be  equally  admitted 


of  the  reasoning  contained  in  it,  or  comprehend  the  validity  of  the  conclusions  ?  Or  would  it 
even  convince  those  who  were  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the  subject  ? 

•  It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  the  Hindu  religion  it  appears  clearly,  and  in  other  ancient 
religions  more  faintly,  that  the  sun  and  fire  never  lost  this  typical  character,  and  that  as 
objects  of  adoration,  they  always  remained  distinguished  from  their  deified  impersonifications. 
Sir  William  Jones,  therefore,  justly  remarks,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the 
Institutes  of  Menu,  "  that  the  many  panegyrics  on  the  Gayatri,  the  mother,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  Veda,  prove  the  author  to  have  adjored  (not  the  visible  material  sun,  but)  that  divine 
and  incomparably  greater  light,  to  use  the  words  of  the  most  venerable  text  in  the  Indian 
scripture,  "which  illumines  all^  delights  aU,  from  which  all  proceed,  and  to  which  all  must 
return,  and  which  alone  can  irradiate  our  intellects**  Mr.  Colebrooke,  also,  in  describing  the 
oblation  to  the  sun  {Asiat.  Res.,  vol.  v.  p.  857.)>  observes,  that  it  is  concluded  by  worshipping 
the  sun  with  this  text : —  His  rays,  the  efficient  causes  ofhumledge,  irradiating  worlds,  appear 
like  sacrificial  f  res ;  which  sufficiently  explains  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  worship  which 
has  been  so  universally  addressed  to  fire. 
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that  the  contemplation  of  the  abstract  ideas,  suggestedj  no  doubt,  at 
first  by  such  objects,  must  have  also  become  too  severe  an  exercise  for 
tlie  faculties  of  man.  It  is  not,  indeed,  probable  that,  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  world,  mankind  would  have  been  capable  of  speculating  on 
the  qualities  of  matter  and  spirit;  but  as  it  was  obviously  inconceivable 
how  spirit  could  act  immediately  on  matter,  it  would  naturally  be  con- 
cluded that  the  substance  of  those  Gods,  to  whom  energy  and  power 
were  attributed,  must  be  material.*  But  the  only  material  beings  in 
which  thought  and  reason  were  discernible  were  themselves,  and  con- 
sequently, however  absurd  the  impersonification  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  under  a  human  form  naay  appear,  it  seems  evident  that  men,  from 
their  very  nature,  could  conceive  no  other  corporeal  figure  that  was  at 
all  adequate  to  represent  the  notions  which  they  entertained  of  deity. 
Reasoning,  also,  in  a  similar  manner,  they  were  equally  led  to  ascribe 
to  their  gods  the  same  modes  of  acting  and  thinking  as  prevailed 
amongst  men  f ,  and  the  immortals  thus  became  distinguished  from 
mortals  merely  by  being  invested  with  a  greater  degree  of  perfection, 
power,  and  happiness.  But  from  these  circumstances  it  cannot  be  justly 
concluded  that  the  nature  of  these  gods  was  ever  considered  by  any 
people  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  the  human  ;  and  even  the  term 
deification^  if  it  have  any  meaning,  is  alone  sufficient  to  intimate  that 
those  who  use  it  admit  that  these  two  natures  are  perfectly  distinct. 

♦  Locke  observes:  —  "  How  any  thought  hhould  produce  a  motion  in  body,  is  as  remote 
from  tlie  nature  of  our  ideas,  as  how  any  body  should  produce  any  lliought  in  the  mind. 
That  it  is  so,  if  expcrieitce  did  not  convince  us,  the  consideration  of  the  thhigs  themselves 
would  never  be  able  in  the  least  to  discover  to  us-  These,  and  the  like,  diough  they  have 
a  constant  and  regular  connexion  in  the  ordinary  course  of  thuigs,  yet  that  connexion  being 
not  discoverable  in  the  ideas  themselves,  whichj  havbig  no  necessm'y  dependence  one  on 
another,  we  can  attribute  their  connexion  to  nothing  else  but  the  arbitrary  determination  of 
that  all-wise  Agent,  who  has  made  them  to  be,  and  to  operate  as  they  do,  ij^  a  way  wholly 
above  our  weak  understandings  to  conceive."— ^s^cry,  &c.,  book  iv,  chap.  3.  sect.  28, 

f  **  Non  enini  ambrosia  deos,  aut  Hectare,  aut  Juventute  pocula  ministrante,  Icetari 
arbitror :  nee  Homerum  audio,  qui  Ganymcdem  a  diis  raptum  ait  propter  forniuni,  ut  Jovi 
bibere  niinistraret ;  non  justa  causa  cur  Laomedonti  tanta  fieret  injuria.  Fingebat  haec 
Homerus,  et  humana  ad  deos  trunsferebat :  divina  malleni  ad  nos ;  quo?  autem  divina  ? 
vigere,  sapere,  invenire,  meminiiisc.  Ergo  animus,  ut  ego  dico,  divinus  est,  ut  Euripides 
audet  dicere,  deus :  et  quidem  si  deus,  aut  animu,  aut  ignis  est,  idem  est  animus  honiinis  ; 
nam  ut  ilia  natura  ccelestis  et  terra  vacat  et  humore,  sic  utrliisque  haruni  rerum  humanus 
anunus  est  expers,"^ — Cic,  l^asc,  Qinrsi.^  hb,  L  c.  26. 
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Consequently,  before  any  men  received,  according  to  this  system,  the 
honour  of  apotheosis,  there  must  have  been  one  or  more  pre-existing 
deities ;  and,  therefore,  no  cause  can  be  conceived  which  could  have 
induced  mankind  to  have  believed  that  individuals,  whose  birth  and 
life  were  well  known,  could  have,  after  death,  acquired  the  nature  of 
gods.*  Nor  will  it,  perhaps,  be  denied  that  the  reasons  above  stated 
are  fully  adequate  for  explaining  the  inducements  which  led  mankind 
to  impersonify  the  planets  and  elements  under  the  human  form  ;  and 
that,  consequently,  such  form  can  afford  no  ground  whatever  for  con- 
cluding that  the  gods  of  antiquity  were  nothing  more  than  deified  men. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  an  admitted  point,  that  the  impersoni- 
fication  of  the  planets  and  the  elements  under  the  human  figure  could 
never  have  occurred  to  mankind ;  since  all  hypotheses  concerning  the 
origin  of  polytheism  assume  that  this  form  of  idolatry  was  confined  to 
the  worship  of  the  visible  objects  alone.  For  the  Abb^  Foucher  has 
remarked,  with  respect  to  the  Greeks :  "  Ainsi  que  les  autres  nations 
barbares,  ils  n'avoient  d'autres  divinites  que  le  ciel,  la  terre,  le  soleil,  et 
les  autres  astres :  or  comme  je  Tai  remarque  dans  le  memoire  prece- 
dent, ces  divinites  ne  se  pretent  pas  aux  theopfianies,  parce  qu'il  ne  pent 
venirdans  Fesprit  de  qui  que  ce  soit,  qu'un  homme  puisse  etre  le  ciel 
ou  le  soleil,  ou  qu'une  femme  soit  la  terre  ou  la  lune,  a  moins  qu'a  la 
place  de  ces  objects  naturels  on  ne  substitue  les  genies  qui  les  gou- 
vernent.''  f  A  similar  opinion  is  thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Payne  Knight : 
—  "  The  primitive  religion  of  the  Greeks,  like  that  of  all  other  nations 
not  enlightened  by  revelation,  appears  to  have  been  elementary ;  and 

♦  The  distinction  between  the  gods  and  the  heroes  to  whom  divine  rites  were  addressed, 
is  so  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  following  passages,  that  it  is  surprising  how  a  contrary 
opinion  could  ever  have  obtained: — Ta  jttev  vuv  iVropij/ttva  SijXoi  <ra<p«coj  TaXotiov  ^eov  tov 
'HpaxXea  scvra'  xai  Soxfoutri  h  ftoi  ovroi  opSoTara  'EXXijvoov  woieeiv,  oi  h^ei  'HpaxXeia  i^ptja-afAeyoi 
fXTi)VTar  xai  reo  fj,ev^  d)S  aflavaro),  OXufimco  S'fwcovu/xiijv,  bvovtrr  to)  8*  hepco^  wi  rjpeoiy  evayi^outri. — 
Herod.j  lib.  ii.  c  44.  He  also  concludes  the  45th  chapter  of  the  same  book  with  these 
words:  —  Kai   irepi   jttfv  towtcov  TO<rauTa  ^/xiv  fi^ouo-i,   xai  frapoi  tcov  ^eav  xai  irapa  rwv  ripnav 

Pausanias,  also,  uses  the  same  distinction :  —  Ta  8«  AXifavopi  xai  EvafxepKovt  (xai  yap 
TOUTOij  eiyaXfMLTa  ecrri),  too  [xev  d)s  v)pw  fJi-iret  ^Xiov  Suvavra  fvayiJow<riV  Euaftepiavi  Se  me  de« 
dwowtriv.  —  Pausanice  Corinth,  cap.  xi. 

f  Memoires  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxxvi.  p.  880. 
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to  have  consisted  in  an  indistinct  worsliip  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  or  rather  the  spirits  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  these  bodies,  and  to  direct  their  motions  and  regulate  their 
modes  of  existence/^*  But  the  notion  of  presiding  spirits  is  un- 
doubtedly a  philosophical  and  not  a  popular  opinion,  as  not  a  trace  of 
it  can  be  discovered  in  any  system  of  polytheism  with  which  I  am 
acquainted ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  undeniable  that  Apollo  was 
identified  with  the  sun,  Diana  with  the  moon,  and  Ceres  with  the 
earth,  all  of  whom  are  invariably  described  under  the  human  form  by 
both  Greek  and  Latin  authors, f  When,  also,  rivers  begot  and  naiads 
produced  sons,  such  an  effect  could  not  possibly  be  ascribed  to  any 
other  cause  than  the  usual  course  of  mortal  generation.  Such  im per- 
sonifications, at  the  same  time,  so  far  fioni  being  incompatible  with 
human  belief,  are  evidently  the  natural  consequences  of  ascribing 
divinity  to  the  planets  and  elements.  It  is  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  primary  idea  orighiated  that  the  difficulty  consists  ;  for  as  soon  as 
such  a  conception  was  once  farmed,  it  indisputably  appears  that,  in  all 
religions,  unimpeded  locomotion  through  space,  and  the  power  of 
assuming,  at  pleasure,  any  corporeal  form,  have  been  considered  as  the 

•  Inquiry  into  xhe  Symbolical  Language,  Sec,  part  i.  sect.  1. 

f  This  fact  is  even  atlmitted  by  Mr,  Knight  himself;  for  in  the  treatise  above  quoted, 
part  V,  sect.  129.,  he  remarks:  — ''  The  offensive  weajKins  of  this  deity  (Apollo),  which  are 
the  symbols  of  the  means  by  which  lie  exerted  his  characteristic  attribute,  are  the  bow  and 
arrows,  signifying  the  emission  of  his  rays/*  In  part  vi,  secL  HO,, — **  Judo,  Lucina,  and 
Dianaj  were  the  same  goddess,  equally  personifications  of  the  moon."  Sect,  14:2.,  —  "  The 
statues  of  Diana  are  always  clothed,  and  she  had  the  attribute  of  perpetual  virginity." 
Part  ii.  sect.  35.,^  "  The  mysteries  of  Kleusis  were  under  the  protection  of  Ceres,  caUed  by 
die  Greeks  AHMHTHP,  that  is.  Mother  Earth," 

The  following  verses  also,  in  the  Hymn  to  Venus,  ascribed  to  Homer,  miglit  have 
occurred  to  Mr.  Knight:  — 

T*j  B§  jtai  oLUTTi  Zeuj  yXuxuv  J/u-fpov  e^SstXff  ^u^w), 
Av^pt  xaTst&vyiTw  ju-t^fljjjpLfva*,  of  fit  Ta%*!rTee 

'12^  pat  3fW5  o-uve/jtiff  xa*Ta^vijTj5<r<  yuvcu^tv^ 
'H^  Tf  deaf  cruve^if f  xara&vjjTO*^  ay^f&ifr&i^t 
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characteristic  attributes  of  divinity.  The  human  figure,  however,  was 
hot  only  the  most  familiar  to  the  imaginations  of  men,  but  also  the 
most  perfect  and  dignified  of  which  they  could  form  any  conception ; 
and  hence,  as  immensity  and  infinity  admitted  not  of  worship  and 
contemplation,  they  were  led  to  concentre  their  ideas  of  godhead  into 
some  one  defined  and  conceivable  object  The  investing,  therefore, 
this  object,  under  the  firm  belief  that  deity  could  assume  whatever 
corporeal  form  it  pleased,  with  the  human  figure,  must  clearly  be  the 
only  conclusion  which  could,  under  such  circumstances,  have  presented 
itself  to  the  human  mind.  It  must  also  be  evident,  that  in  endeavour- 
ing to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  adoring  a  supreme  but  invisible  Being,  it 
never  could  have  occurred  to  mankind  to  substitute  in  his  place  the 
equally  abstract  idea  of  unseen  spirits  presiding  over  the  planets  and 
elements.  It  was  a  sensible  object  that  was  required  to  excite  and 
command  the  attention,  and  even  the  planet  or  element  was  of  too 
vague  and  indistinct  a  nature  to  effect  this  purpose  completely,  until  it 
was  rendered  perfectly  defined  and  conceivable  by  attributing  to  it  the 
form,  the  qualities,  and  the  passions  of  man.* 

But  since  such  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  idolatry,  it  may  be  presumed  that  an  enquiry  into  the  real 
principles  of  the  Hindu  religion  cannot  fail  of  exciting  considerable 
interest  For  it  seems  highly  probable  that  this  system  has  continued 
unchanged  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  thousand  years,  and  it  must, 
therefore,  be  excellently  adapted  for  determining  the  manner  in  which 
mankind  originally  acquired  their  notions  of  religion,  and  of  deciding 
the  much  agitated  question  whether  monotheism  or  polytheism  first 
prevailed.  The  result,  however,  of  this  investigation  will,  if  I  be  not 
much  mistaken,  clearly  evince  that  every  hypothesis  on  this  subject, 
hitherto  proposed,  is  erroneous,  and  that  these  two  systems  were  not 

•  Gibbon  justly  remarks: —  "The  idea  of  pure  and  absolute  spirit  is  a  refinement  of 
modern  philosophy;  the  incorporeal  essence,  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  human  souls, 
celestial  beings,  and  even  the  deity  himself,  does  not  exclude  the  notion  of  extended  space  ; 
and  their  imagination  was  satisfied  with  a  subtle  nature  of  air,  or  fire,  or  aether  incom- 
parably more  perfect  than  the  gi'ossness  of  the  material  world.  If  we  define  the  place,  we 
must  describe  the  figure,  of  the  deity.  Our  experience,  perhaps  our  vanity,  represents  the 
powers  of  reason  and  virtue  under  a  human  form." —  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  viii.  p.  268. 
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to  have  consisted  in  an  indistinct  worship  of  the  sun,  the  moonj  the 
stars,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  or  rather  the  spirits  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  tliese  bodies,  and  to  direct  their  motions  and  regulate  their 
modes  of  existence/'^  But  the  notion  of  presiding  spirits  is  un- 
doubledly  a  philosophical  and  not  a  popular  opinion,  as  not  a  trace  of 
it  can  be  discovered  in  any  system  of  polytheism  with  which  I  am 
acquainted;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  undeniable  that  Apollo  was 
identified  with  the  sun,  Diana  with  the  moon,  and  Ceres  with  the 
earth,  all  of  whom  are  invariably  described  under  the  human  form  by 
both  Greek  and  Latin  authors.^  When,  also,  rivers  begot  and  naiads 
produced  sons,  such  an  effect  could  not  possibly  be  ascribed  to  any 
other  cause  than  the  usual  course  of  mortal  generation.  Such  im per- 
sonifications, at  the  same  time,  so  far  from  being  incompatible  with 
human  belief,  are  evidently  the  natural  consequences  of  ascribing 
divinity  to  the  planets  and  elements-  It  is  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  primary  idea  originated  that  the  difficulty  consists  j  for  as  soon  as 
such  a  conception  was  once  lormed,  it  indisputably  appears  that,  in  all 
religionsi  unimpeded  locomotion  tlnough  space,  and  the  power  of 
assuming,  at  pleasure,  any  corporeal  form,  have  been  considered  as  the 

•  Inquiry  into  the  Symbolical  Languagej  &c-,  part  i,  sect  1, 

f  This  fact  is  even  admitted  by  Mr.  Knight  hiniself;  for  in  the  treatise  above  quoted, 
part  V.  sect  129.,  he  renmrki;:^ — **  The  offensive  weapons  of  this  deity  (Apollo),  which  are 
tlie  symbols  of  tlie  means  by  which  he  exerted  his  characteristic  attribute,  are  the  bow  and 
arrows,  signifying  the  emission  of  his  rays."  In  part  vi.  sect,  140.,^ — **  Juno,  Lucina,  and 
Dianat  were  the  same  goddess,  equally  personifications  of  the  moon/'  Sect.  14?2*,  —  "  The 
statues  of  Diana  are  always  clothed,  and  she  bad  the  attribute  of  perpetual  virginity.'* 
Part  ii.  sect.  35.,  —  **  The  mysteries  of  Eleusis  were  under  the  protection  of  Ceres,  called  by 
the  Greeks  AHMHTHP,  that  k.  Mother  Earth/' 

The  following  verses  also,  in  the  Hymn  to  Venus,  ascribed  to  Homer,  might  have 
occurred  to  Mr.  Knight :  — 

T*j  B§  Km  auTTi  Ztvs  ykvKUV  Ifiipav  sf/^SaXs  ^u^co^ 

Kai  'jfOT  e?reyfapfvi)  eitpj  ju-Exa  wcttri  3e&*<r*v, 
*HSu  yfXoi»j(rao-a,  ^iAoju-jw-f(S>3f  AppoStnj, 
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characteristic  attributes  of  divinity.  The  human  figure,  however,  was 
hot  only  the  most  familiar  to  the  imaginations  of  men,  but  also  the 
most  perfect  and  dignified  of  which  they  could  form  any  conception ; 
and  hence,  as  immensity  and  infinity  admitted  not  of  worship  and 
contemplation,  they  were  led  to  concentre  their  ideas  of  godhead  into 
some  one  defined  and  conceivable  object  The  investing,  therefore, 
this  object,  under  the  firm  belief  that  deity  could  assume  whatever 
corporeal  form  it  pleased,  with  the  human  figure,  must  clearly  be  the 
only  conclusion  which  could,  under  such  circumstances,  have  presented 
itself  to  the  human  mind.  It  must  also  be  evident,  that  in  endeavour- 
ing to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  adoring  a  supreme  but  invisible  Being,  it 
never  could  have  occurred  to  mankind  to  substitute  in  his  place  the 
equally  abstract  idea  of  unseen  spirits  presiding  over  the  planets  and 
elements.  It  was  a  sensible  object  that  was  required  to  excite  and 
command  the  attention,  and  even  the  planet  or  element  was  of  too 
vague  and  indistinct  a  nature  to  effect  this  purpose  completely,  until  it 
was  rendered  perfectly  defined  and  conceivable  by  attributing  to  it  the 
form,  the  qualities,  and  the  passions  of  man.* 

But  since  such  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  idolatry,  it  may  be  presumed  that  an  enquiry  into  the  real 
principles  of  the  Hindu  religion  cannot  fail  of  exciting  considerable 
interest.  For  it  seems  highly  probable  that  this  system  has  continued 
unchanged  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  thousand  years,  and  it  must, 
therefore,  be  excellently  adapted  for  determining  the  manner  in  which 
mankind  originally  acquired  their  notions  of  religion,  and  of  deciding 
the  much  agitated  question  whether  monotheism  or  polytheism  first 
prevailed.  The  result,  however,  of  this  investigation  will,  if  I  be  not 
much  mistaken,  clearly  evince  that  every  hypothesis  on  this  subject, 
hitherto  proposed,  is  erroneous,  and  that  these  two  systems  were  not 

•  Gibbon  justly  remarks: —  "The  idea  of  pure  and  absolute  spirit  is  a  refinement  of 
modern  philosophy;  the  incorporeal  essence,  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  human  souls, 
celestial  beings,  and  even  the  deity  himself,  does  not  exclude  the  notion  of  extended  space ; 
and  their  imagination  was  satisfied  with  a  subtle  nature  of  air,  or  fire,  or  aether  incom- 
parably more  perfect  than  the  grossness  of  the  material  world.  If  we  define  the  place,  we 
must  describe  the  figure,  of  the  deity.  Our  experience,  perhaps  our  vanity,  represents  the 
powers  of  reason  and  virtue  under  a  human  form." —  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  viii.  p.  268. 
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only  coeval  in  origin,  but  that  they  have  also  coexisted  from  the  first 
creation  of  man  until  the  present  day.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion 
which  irresistibly  presents  itself  from  a  consideration  of  the  Hindu 
religion  :  because  it  represents  the  one  self-existent  and  supreme 
Being  as  producing  ex  nijtilo^  the  elementary  atoms  of  this  universe^ 
and  then  originating  from  his  own  essence  in  an  ineffable  manner  three 
hypostases  for  the  purpose  of  creating  or  rather  arranging  and  orga- 
nising, of  preserving,  and  of  destroying  it  f  ;  and  after  having  thus  given 
the  first  impulse  to  creation,  and  having  impressed  upon  this  system 
certain  laws  from  which  it  never  will  deviate  until  its  final  dissolution, 
after  it  has  endured  for  an  inconceivable  period  of  time,  withdrawing 
himselF  from  all  further  care  of  his  work,  and  returning  to  that  state 
of  quiescence  in  which  divine  happiness  is  supposed  to  consist. 

Omiiis  eniin  per  se  cliviim  natura  necesse  'st 
Immoriali  aevo  siimma  cura  pace  fruatur, 
Seniota  ab  nostris  rebu^,  sejunctaqiie  longe ; 
Nam  privata  dolore  oninii  privata  periclis. 
Ipsa  suis  pollens  opibus,  nihil  indiga  nostri. 
Nee  bene  promeritis  capitur,  nee  tangitur  ira,  J 

Amongst  the  Hindus,  therefore,  the  Supreme  Being  never  became 
the  object  of  external  worship,  but  his  existence  was  most  carefully 

*  The  words  invariably  used  on  the  occasion  clearly  describe  a  creation  ejc  nihilo ;  but, 
even  in  the  Vedas,  the  Hindus  are  decidedly  pantheists,  as  will  be  fully  explained  in 
Chapter  VI,  lias  this  difference,  therefore,  originated  in  the  imperfection  of  language,  or 
did  the  ancestors  of  the  authors  of  the  Vedas  distinguish  the  efficient  Cause  from  the 
universe  which  he  has  formed  ? 

I  lliis  tenet  is  such  an  essential  principle  of  the  Hindu  religion,  that  it  must  have  been 
coeval  with  its  very  origin.  Yet  it  is  so  tlifficult  to  understand  how  this  singular  opinion 
could  possibly  have  originated  in  the  huinan  mind,  that  it  also  might  be  with  the-greatest 
probability  ascribed  to  an  immediate  revehition  from  God,  of  a  much  more  explicit  nature 
than  the  word  Elohim^  which  lias  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion. 

Cud  worth  also  remarks  :  —  "  Now  since  it  cannot  well  be  conceived,  how  such  a  trinity 
of  divine  hypostases  should  be  first  discovered  merely  by  human  wit  and  reason,  though 
there  be  nothing  in  it  (if  rightly  understood)  that  is  repugnant  to  reason  :  and  since  there 
are  in  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  certain  significations  of  a  plurality  in  the 
Deity,  or  of  more  than  one  hypostasis,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  which  Proclus 
osserteth  of  this  trinity,  as  it  was  contained  in  the  Chaldean  oracles,  to  be  true,  that  it  was  at 
first  3f&^oipaWof  dsoA&y*a,  a  theologj^  of  divine  tradition  or  revelation,  viz.  among  the 
Hebrews  firsts  and  from  them  afterwards  communicated  to  the  Egyptians  and  other 
uvlSaoixs*'  —  InteUectual  Sj/sieni^  book  i.  chap.  iv.  sect.  36. 

I  Lucretius  de  Reruni  Naturti,  lib,  i,  v.  57 — 62, 
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inculcated,  and  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva  were  invariably  represented 
as  entirely  dependent  upon  him,  and  equally  subject  to  production  and 
finjl  dissolution  as  the  meanest  atom.  The  highest  act  of  devotion, 
also,  has  immemorially  been  considered  to  be  internal  contemplation  on 
the  Supreme  Being,  with  a  mind  completely  abstracted  from  all  other 
objects,  and  the  ultimate  state  of  beatitude  to  be  identification  with  his 
divine  essence.  It  will  hence  be  evident  that  the  belief  in  one  sole 
Gk)d  must  have  been  by  these  means  as  effectually  preserved  as  if 
temples  and  altars  had  been  erected  for  his  adoration  ;  and  that  it  must 
have  made  a  much  deeper  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Hindus,  to 
whom  it  was,  and  still  is,  communicated  as  a  sacred  and  mysterious 
truth  essential  for  salvation,  than  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  become  a 
topic  of  customary  and  inconsiderate  discussion.  But,  while  this  has 
always  been  unquestionably  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  the  Hindu  religion, 
the  exoteric  has  presented  to  the  people,  for  their  veneration  and  wor- 
ship, an  infinite  number  of  angelic  and  divine  beings.  * 

On  examining,  however,  this  celestial  hierarchy,  which  Mr.  Ward 
has  stated  to  consist  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  million  godsf^  it  will 
be  immediately  observed  that  it  remarkably  confirms  the  origin  which 
I  have  ascribed  to  idolatry.  Because,  amongst  this  multitude  of  im- 
mortals, temples  and  images  are  erected  and  adoration  addressed  only 
to  Vishnu  and  Shiva,  the  representatives  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  the 

•  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  I  have  no  intention  of  exposing  the  total  erro- 
NEOUSNESS  of  almost  every  thing  which  has  been  hitherto  written  respecting  the  Hindu 
religion,  as  such  a  discussion  would  be  long,  tedious,  and  uninteresting.  But  I  shall  quote, 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  a  sufficient  number  of  passages  from  the  Upanishads  and  Purans, 
to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  it,  is  in  strict  conformity  to 
the  opinion  which  the  Hindus  themselves  have  invariably  entertained  on  the  subject.  I 
cannot,  however,  avoid  observing  that  Mr.  Faber  is  the  author  who  has  most  grossly 
misrepresented  and  perverted  the  accounts  of  it  hitherto  published,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  a  h}rpothesis  the  most  absurd  and  untenable  that  ever  was  imagined.  For  the 
errors  of  Professors  Goerres  and  Creuzer  seem  evidently  to  have  proceeded  from  their 
following  such  very  inadequate  guides  as  Bartholomaeus,  Polier,  and  Wilford,  and  from 
that  indulgence  in  aerial  speculation  to  which  the  learned  men  of  Germany  seem  so  much, 
addicted. 

t  Mr.  Ward  in  several  places  of  his  work  repeats  this  number,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  throwing  ridicule  on  the  Hindu  religion;  but  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  for  this 
purpose  he  was  availing  himself  of  the  equivocal  meaning  of  the  Sanscrit  word  deva^  which 
signifies  both  a  god  and  an  angel. 
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sun ;  the  moon  ;  Indra,  the  deified  im personification  of  the  heaven ; 
Agni,  of  fire;  Vaiu^  of  air;  Varuna,  of  water;  and  Bhumi,  the 
goddess  of  tlie  earth;  tlie  other  planets  also  receive  a  certain  degree 
of  veneration.  To  these  deities  have  been  only  added  a  god,  who  is 
the  causer  of  death  and  the  judge  of  the  dead  ;  Ganisha,  the  remover 
of  diflSculties  *  J  Skandaj  the  generalissimo  of  the  celestial  armies  ;  and 
Kama,  god  of  love.  The  others  are  merely  angels  who  are  honoured 
with  no  worship,  but  are  considered  to  be  merely  distinguished  by 
their  immortalityj  and  their  enjoying  uninterrupted  happiness  in  para- 
dise* In  this  system,  consequently,  there  is  not  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  deified  men  ;  or  of  the  earlier  distinguished  characters  of  the 
Hebrew  history ;  or  of  the  sun's  progress  through  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac  ;  or  of  heaven  having  been  indebted  for  its  inhabitants  to 
either  symbols  or  allegories.  The  doctrine,  also,  of  the  two  principles 
of  good  and  evil  is  equally  foreign  to  this  religion  ;  for  evil  is  supposed 
to  be  an  inherent  property  in  matter,  or  in  that  illusion  which  assumes 
its  appearance,  inseparable  from  its  existence  even  by  the  Supreme 
Being  himself;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  held  that  man  is  endowed 
with  the  capability  of  liberating  himself  from  it,  and  of  obtaining,  by 
identification  with  the  divine  essence,  the  cessation  of  all  worldly  misery. 
The  extreme  simplicity,  therefore,  of  this  system  of  polytheism, 
and  its  perfect  consonancy  with  the  principles  which  would  lead  man- 
kind to  their  selection  of  sensible  objects  as  media  to  facilitate  devotion 
to  an  invisible  God,  must  he  hence  obvious.  In  which  case  it  will 
scarcely  be  denied  that  it  affords  strong  presumptions,  that  the  reli* 
gions  of  all  ancient  people  must  in  their  origin  have  been  equally 
simple  and  unsophisticated ;  and  that  a  consideration  of  the  Hindu 
religion  may  greatly  assist  in  elucidating  many  a  dubious  point  which 
occurs  in  ancient  authors.  But,  before  it  can  be  employed  for  this 
purpose,  it  seems  evidently  indispensable  to  ascertain  in  the  first  place 
the  precise  nature  of  the  information  which  has  been  preserved 
respecting  the  different  mythologies  of  antiquity  ;  and  to  extricate  the  . 
subject  from  that  mass  of  extraneous  erudition  under  which  it  has  been 

•   I  iiave  never,  in  any  Sanscrit  work,  found  him  characterised  as  the  god  of  wisdom. 
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so  completely  buried  by  many  an  ingenious  and  learned  writer.  This 
difficult  task  I  have  attempted  to  execute  in  the  following  three 
chapters  ;  and  though  I  can  hardly  flatter  myself  that  I  have  altogether 
succeeded,  it  may  be  found  that  I  have,  at  least,  carefully  collected 
together  all  the  authorities,  from  which  a  just  conclusion  on  the  sub- 
ject, according  to  the  principles  of  historical  evidence,  can  be  deduced, 
and  that  I  have  thus  enabled  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment  on 
the  observations  with  which  I  have  presented  him. 
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CHAE  IL 

THE    MYTHOLOGY    OF    EGYPT. 

Xhe  slightest  consideration  of  the  Egyptian  religion  at  once  evinces 
the  extreme  difficulty  that  there  must  exist  in  forming  any  correct 
opinion  respecting  it  For  the  earliest  ancient  historian  now  extant 
has  made  this  formal  declaration  :  —  "  But  such  accounts  of  divine  mat- 
ters as  I  have  heard,  except  the  mere  names  of  the  gods,  I  am 
unwilling  to  disclose,  and  shall,  therefore,  refrain  from  touching  upon 
this  subject,  unless  when  my  narrative  renders  it  indispensable  ; "  *  and, 
in  consequence,  he  mentions  in  more  than  one  place  of  his  history  that 
religious  scruples  prevented  his  fully  explaining  the  circumstances  to 
which  he  adverts.  The  only  other  historian,  anterior  to  tlie  birth  of 
Christ,  who  has  treated  at  any  length  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  and 
whose  work  has  been  partially  preserved,  is  Diodorus  Siculus  ;  but, 
from  his  having  unfortunately  adopted  the  system  of  Euhemerus,  his 
account  of  it  becomes  extremely  questionable,  f  With  regard,  also,  to 
the  writers  who  flourished  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  Mr.  Payne  Knight 
has  observed  :  "  As  early  as  the  second  century  of  Christianity,  we  find 
that  an  entirely  new  system  had  been  adopted  by  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood, partly  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Plato  and  other  Greek  and 
Oriental  sophists,  and  partly  invented  amongst  themselves.  This  they 
contrived  to  impose,  in  many  instances,  upon  Plutarch,  Apuleius,  and 

*  Ta  jttEv  vm  dfta  Tojv  amjyij/Aarcoy  tAa  jjxouav,  auK  ctft*  Tfpo&u^oj  sfijyfEcrSettj/ifaJ  ij  tsl  ouKo/taTa 
murmv  fJLOuvQV*  vofj^i^mv  wavr^at;  avS^oi^reuj  ktov  xfpi  aurmv  g^iOTacr^ai*  tjx  S'  av  E^ijtti^o-fi^  auTwVf  uro 
TOW  Xoyou  ffa/jtyxot^^jutsyo^  f^j/Jtvij(r^i5{ro/j(.dt*.  —  Lib*  il.  cap.  S. 

In  another  place  he  says,  Ei  Afyoiju-i,  xarmSatviv  av  no  kaym  t$  ta  ^am  wpiiyfi^ctTctj  rst  sym 
piuym  ^stXta-ra  otwriyiea-^m,  —  Lib.  iL  cap,  65, 

As  Herodotus,  therefore,  merely  contrasts  an  Egy]>tian  with  a  Grecian  deity,  he  leaves 
the  subject  in  complete  obscurity,  as  the  characters  and  attributes  of  the  gods  of  Greece 
are  so  vague  and  undetermined. 

f  The  same  reason  renders  of  no  use  wliatever  tlie  dynasties  of  Manetho  preserved  in 
the  Armenian  copy  of  Eusebius*s  Chronicon  and  in  Syncellus. 
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Macrobius,  as  their  ancient  creed ;  and  to  this  Jamblichus  attempted 
to  adapt  their  ancient  allegories,  and  Hermapion  and  Horapollo  their 
symbolical  sculptures;  all  which  they  very  readily  explain,  though 
their  explanations  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  those  given  to  Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus,  and  Germanicus,  which  also  are  equally  inconsistent 
with  each  other."  *  Nor  could  the  conquest  of  the  country,  by  the 
Persians,  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Romans,  fail  to  produce  the  greatest 
detriment  to  the  Egyptian  religion  ;  for,  though  it  might  not  have 
been  persecuted,  still  the  priesthood  must  have  declined  in  power  and 
influence,  and  the  preservation  of  their  sacred  literature,  and  even  of 
the  holy  institutions  of  their  own  order,  must  have  gradually  ceased  to 
interest  them.f 

But,  notwithstanding  these  strong  reasons  for  scepticism  on  this 
subject,  it  cannot  be  controverted  that,  even  at  this  day,  paintings  and 
sculptures  exist  which  clearly  attest  that  the  notices  of  Egyptian  my- 
thology which  occur  in  ancient  authors  cannot  be  altogether  fictitious; 
and,  if  the  recent  attempts  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  peculiar  to 
this  country  be  correct,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  these  authors 
have  recorded  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  deities  with  great  accuracy.  J 
The  peculiar  characters  and  attributes,  however,  of  these  gods  still 
remain  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity  ;  and  even  in  the  time  of 
Diodorus  Siculus  the  individuality  of  Isis  and  Osiris  was  a  subject  of 
controversy  :  for  he  remarks  that  "  there  existed  a  complete  diversity 
of  opinion  with  respect  to  these  deities,  as  the  same  goddess  was  called 
by  some  Isis,  by  others  Ceres,  by  others  Thesmophoron,  by  others  the 
moon,  by  others  Juno,  and  by  others  all  these  names  were  ascribed  to 
her.  Osiris,  also,  was  considered  by  some  to  be  Serapis,  by  others  to 
be  Dionusos  (Bacchus),  by  others  to  be  Pluto,  by  others  to  be  Ammon, 
by  others  to  be  Jupiter,  and  by  many  to  be  Pan  ;  but  they  say  that 
Serapis  is  the  same  as  the  Pluto  of  the  Greeks."  §     The  utmost,  there- 

•  Inquiry  into  the  Symbolical  Language,  &c.,  part  iii.  sect.  65. 

t  Strabo  remarks, — M«Ai<rr«  yap  Sij  t«uttjv  x«toixi«v  itpsoov  yryovtvai  ^awi  rwaXaiov,  ^iAo- 
copoov  ai^peovj  xai  aoTpovojxixwv  fxAeAoiire  h  x«i  touto  vvvt  to  (ru^nj/irO,  xai  f)  oo-xijo*!;.  Exci  ftfv  ovv 
ovSfij  vj/nv  f JcixvwTO  rrig  TOiaunj^  afrxrifreoog  irpocoTWf,  «AA'  o{  Upoiroiot  jttovov,  xoi  cf »jyiT«*  toij  j^tvoi^ 
Twv  Tcpi  rot  Ufa,  —  Lib,  xvii.  p.  806. 

X  See  Champollion,  Systeme  Hieroglyphique,  p.  84.  et  seq. ;  and  Salt's  Essay  on  Hiero* 
gljrphics,  p.  33.  et  seq.  « 

$  Bib.  Hist.,  lib.  i.  c.  25. 
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fore,  that  is  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  respecting  this  system 
of  polytheism,  is  the  names  of  the  principal  gods,  and  the  figures  by 
which  they  were  represented ;  but  their  origin,  their  actions,  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  each  have  not  yet  been  satlsfiictorily  ascertained. 

But,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  all  the  ex- 
planations of  it  which  have  been  hitherto  proposed  rest  almost  entirely 
on  gratuitous  assumptions,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  very  little 
credit.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  they  may  be  all  in  some  degree 
founded  in  truth,  but  they  are  mucli  too  complex  and  elaborate  to 
admit  of  its  being  believed  that  the  supposed  form  of  idolatry  could 
possibly  have  originated  and  prevailed  amongst  the  Egyptians,  when 
they  were  still  a  rude  and  uncivilised  people  ;  because  it  seems  un- 
questionable that,  in  the  first  ages  of  mankind,  sensible  objects  may 
have  given  rise  to  metaphors  and  allegories,  but  perfectly  inconceivable 
how  allegories  could  have  been  then  invented,  or  how  they  could  ever 
produce  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  divine  and  invisible  Being,  Yet 
Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  gravely  states  as  follows:  — 
"  There  are  persons  who  say  that,  in  the  same  manner  as  among  the 
Greeks  Chronos  is  understood  to  signiiy  time,  Juno  air,  and  the  origin 
of  Vulcan  the  change  of  air  into  fire  ;  so  amongst  the  Egyptians  the 
Nile  is  held  to  be  Osiris,  that  embraces  Isis  or  the  earth,  and  Typhon 
to  be  the  sea  into  which  the  Nile  is  drawn  by  different  channels,  and 
thus  becomes  divided  into  several  parts  and  lost."  In  another  place  of 
the  same  treatise  he  adds  : — "  As  Osiris  is  the  Nile,  so  is  Isis  the  earth, 
but  not  the  whole  earth,  only  the  land  which  is  fertilised  by  the  Nile ; 
and  from  their  union  was  produced  Orus,  or  the  conservative  and 
nutritive  atmosphere,  who  was  said  to  have  been  brought  up  by  Latona 
in  the  marshes  near  But  us,  because  moisture  tends  greatly  to  produce 
those  exhalations  by  which  heat  and  dryness  are  attempered.  The 
margins,  also,  of  the  land  in  contact  with  the  sea  were  called  Nephthys, 
who  was  hence  supposed  to  be  married  to  Typhon.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, the  Nile  overflowed  and  extended  so  far,  Osiris  was  said  to  have 
intercourse  witli  Nephthys  ;  and  hence  Isis  bore  Orus  in  a  legitimate,  but 
Nephthys  A  nub  is  in  a  clandestine,  manner."  It  appears  equally  im- 
probable that  any  system  of  polytheism  could  have  originated  in  the 
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manner  supposed  by  Jablonski,  who  has  remarked  : — "  Osiridem  intel- 
leximus  Egyptiis  significasse  auctorem  temporis,  et  temporum  mode- 
ratorem,  sive  solem,  qui  permeando  zodiacum,  diversas  temporum  in 
anno  vicissitudines  producit,  et  tandem  ad  principium,  unde  digressus 
erat,  redit.  Quoniam  vero  unus  Osiris,  unus  idemque  sol,  dum  cursum 
annuum  absolvit,  tum  diversas  temporum  vicissitudines  efficit,  eoque 
naturae  rerum  in  mundo  faciem  toties  vehementer  immutat ;  ideo  so- 
lem ipsum  quoque,  sive  Osirin  mutari,  id  est,  pro  diversis  temporum 
vicissitudinibus,  alium  aliumque  vultum  habitumque  induere,  modo 
juvenem,  modo  virum  robore  florentem,  modo  senem,  modo  laetum 
alacremque,  modo  moestum  ac  segnem,  fingebant.*'* 

Jablonski,  at  the  same  time,  admits  what  cannot  be  controverted, 
that,  according  to  ancient  authors,  Isis  was  considered  to  be  both  the 
moon  and  the  earth,  in  the  same  manner  as  Osiris  was  held  to  be  both 
the  Nile  and  the  sun.  f  But  even  CEdipus  himself  would  find  it 
impossible  to  discover  the  slightest  conceivable  connection  between 
two  such  completely  opposite  ideas.  Learned  men,  may,  indeed, 
attempt  to  reconcile  them  ;  but  the  simple  question  is,  whether,  if  they 
were  proposed  to  a  man  living  in  the  rude  and  uncultivated  state  in 
which  the  first  men  undoubtedly  existed,  he  could  possibly  understand 
that  the  same  object  was  actually  the  earth  and  the  moon,  or  a  river 
and  the  sun  ;  and  if  not,  it  is  clear  that  such  ideas  could  never  have 
originated  in  his  own  mind.  In  all  speculations,  however,  respecting 
the  origin  of  idolatry,  this  essential  consideration  appears  to  be  totally 
overlooked ;  and  the  writer,  instead  of  ascribing  it  to  modes  of  thinking 
obviously  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  or  at  least  therein  arising  with- 
out the  assistance  of  civilisation,  deduces  it  from  a  proce  ss  of  reasoning 
which  is  often  puerile,  sometimes  subtle,  and  always  inapplicable. 

But  Cudworth  has  observed: —  "  Having  now  made  it  undeniably 
manifest  that  the  Egyptians  had  an  acknowledgment  amongst  them  of 

•  Pantheon  Egyptiorum,  vol.  i.  p.  157.  Hence  Jablonski's  singular  system  which  iden- 
tifies the  sun  with  Osiris,  Horus,  Harpocrates,  Serapis,  Ammon,  and  Hercules,  at  different 
periods  of  its  progress  through  the  zodiac ;  but  religion  most  assuredly  preceded  astronomy, 
and  the  existence  of  one  or  more  Divine  Beings  was  unquestionably  the  subject  of  popular 
belief  long  before  the  zodiac  was  invented. 

t  Ibid.,  vol,  ii.  p.  17. 

£   2 
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one  supreme^  unwet^ml^  and  unmade  Deity ^  we  shall  conclude  this  whole 
discourse  with  the  two  following  observations  :  first,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  Egyptian  polytheism  was  really  nothing  else  but  the  worshipping 
of  one  and  the  $amt  supreme  God^  under  many  different  names  and 
notions;  as  of  Hammon,  Neith,  Isis,  Osiris,  Serapis,  Kneph;  to  which 
may  be  added  Ptha,  and  those  other  names  in  JamblichuSj  of  Eicton 
and  Emepb,  And  that  the  Pagans  universally  over  the  whole  world 
did  the  like,  was  affirmed  also  by  Apuleius  iti  that  fore-cited  passage  of 
his,  Numen  unicunh  mtdtifor^mi  specie^  ritu  vario^  nomine  inuUijugo^  iotus 
veneratur  orbis; — the  whole  world  worshippeth  one  only  Supreme  Numen 
in  a  multiform  manner^  under  different  namesj  and  with  different  rites; 
which  different  names  for  one  and  the  same  Supreme  God  might 
therefore  be  mistaken  by  some  of  the  sottish  vulgar  amongst  tlie 
Pagans,  as  well  as  they  have  been  by  learned  men  of  later  times,  for  so 
many  distinct  unmade  and  seif-ejristent  deities,^^  *  A  similar  opinion  is 
thus  expressed  by  Sir  William  Jones  : —  '*  We  must  not  be  surprised  at 
finding,  on  a  close  examination,  that  the  characters  of  all  the  Pagan 
deities,  male  and  female,  melt  into  each  other,  and  at  last  into  one  or 
two  ;  for  it  seems  a  well-founded  opinion,  that  the  whole  crowd  of 
gods  and  goddesses  in  ancient  Rome,  and  modern  Varan es  (Benares), 
mean  only  the  powers  of  Nature,  and  principally  those  of  the  sun, 
expressed  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  by  a  multitude  of  fanciful  names,  "f 
But  this  opinion  has  evidently  proceeded  from  not  distinguishing 
between  two  circumstances  of  a  perfectly  different  nature;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  God  had  various  names,  and  that 
temples  were  erected,  and  divine  rites  addressed,  to  him  in  different 
places  under  some  particular  one  only.  But  it  appears  equally  un- 
questionable, that  Ins  other  names  would  at  the  same  time  continue  to 
be  celebrated  in  all  prayers  and  hymns  in  which  he  was  invoked  ; 
for  the  hymns  ascribed  to  Homer  and  Orpheus  sufficiently  attest 
the  justness  of  this  conclusion ;  and  Sir  William  Jones  must  have 
observed  that,  amongst  the  Hindus,  the  litanies  and  laudatory  addresses 
to   the  gods  consist  of  scarcely  any   other  topic  than  a   simple  enu- 

•  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  chap*  4-.  sect.  IS- 
f  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol  i.  p.  273, 
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meration  of  their  names  and  epithets.*  It  is  not,  however,  improbable 
that  in  migrations  from  one  country  to  another,  the  emigrants  might 
gradually  forget  that  the  different  names  denoted  only  one  and  the 
same  God  ;  and  thus  be  led,  as  these  names  or  rather  epithets  were  no 
doubt  significant,  to  consider  them  as  distinct  deities.  But  that  such- 
a  consequence  should  ever  result  from  this  polyonomy  in  the  country 
where  the  God  had  been  uninterruptedly  worshipped  from  remote 
antiquity,  is  not  only  improbable  in  itself,  but  clearly  refuted  by  the 
evidence  of  the  Hindu  religion ;  and  therefore,  before  this  alleged 
reason  can  be  admitted  as  the  cause  whence  idolatry  originated  amongst 
any  people,  it  must  necessarily  be  first  proved  that  its  religion  was  not 
indigenous,  but  that  it  had  been  introduced  by  foreign  emigrants. 

Having  premised  these  observations,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  col- 
lect together  such  notices  of  the  Egyptian  mythology  as  are  preserved  in 
ancient  authors ;  but  these  are,  unfortunately,  much  too  unconnected 
and  defective  to  afford  any  assistance  in  reducing  it  to  a  complete  and 
regular  system,  or  even  in  ascertaining  the  relation  which  the  different 
deities  bear  to  each  other  ;  for  the  genealogy  ascribed  to  Osiris,  Horus, 
Typhon,  Isis,  and  Nephthys  must  evidently  depend  upon  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  fable  relating  to  them,  which  appears  so  questionable  as  to 
deprive  it  of  the  requisite  credit. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  in  which  the  subject  is  involved, 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Egyptians  at  first  acknowledged  only 
one  self-existent  supreme  Being,  manifested  in  three  divine  hypostases; 
and  that,  as  in  other  countries,  when  the  worship  of  an  invisible  God 
became  too  abstract  for  an  ignorant  people,  occupied  in  the  daily 
concerns  of  life,  their  adoration  was  gradually  directed  to  the  sun,  the 


•  Sir  W.  Jones  himself  imitated  this  very  form  in  the  beautiful  hymns  to  the  Hindu 
deities  which  he  subsequently  composed  ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the  odes  of 
Pindar,  of  which  he  was  so  great  an  admirer. 

Mr.  Payne  Knight,  however,  has  observed  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Symbolical  Lan- 
guage, &c.,  that  the  form  of  ^worshipping  or  glorifying  the  Deity  by  repeat  if  ig  adulatory  titles 
was  not  in  me  in  the  Homeric  times^  though  cfierwards  common.  But  are  there  any  other 
poems  of  those  times  extant  except  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey?  and  if  not,  can  any  just  conclu- 
sion respecting  the  form  of  the  hymns  then  in  use  be  drawn  from  these  works  alone  ? 
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planets^  and  the  elements.*  But,  since  it  never  seems  to  have  been 
customary  to  represent  the  one  Supreme  Being  by  any  kind  of  image, 
it  would  necessarily  follow  that  the  figures  of  Cneph,  still  existing  in 
paintings  and  sculptures,  cannot  have  been  intended  to  represent  him* 
There  appears,  however^  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the 
authority  of  Jamblichus  on  this  point,  who  has  thus  written,  according 
to  the  Books  of  Hermes: — "Before  all  existing  things  and  their 
elements  there  was  one  God,  anterior  to  the  first  [produced]  God  and 
Ruler,  immovable,  dwelling  in  the  unity  of  his  own  sole-existent 
entity,  affected  by  neither  mental  nor  any  other  passion,  the  sole 
exemplar  of  deity  originating  from  himself  alone,  essentially  good,  the 
first,  the  greatest,  the  fountain  of  all,  and  the  base  of  the  primary  ideas 
of  entities/' f  But  it  appears,  also,  that  it  was  considered  that  this 
Supreme  Being  was  not  the  actual  creator  of  the  universe,  but  that  he 
had  produced  in  some  ineffable  manner,  from  his  own  essence,  a 
second  divine  power,  by  whom  this  great  work  was  effected.  With 
respect,  however,  to  this  last  deity,  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
difference  of  opinion ;  for  Jamblichus,  after  merely  stating  in  one  place 
that  he  manifested  himself  (f^gXa/itJ/i),  adds  in  a  following  one:  — 
**  According  to  another  arrangement,  Hermes  places  the  god  Emepb  as 
the  ruler  of  the  celestial  gods,  whom  he  describes  as   an  intelligent 

*  Banier  remarks  :  — ^  ^^  Je  sub  tr^s  persuatle  que  ridolatrie  fut  moins  grossiere  et  moins 
charg  e  *le  curemonies  dans  ses  CDaimeiiceniens  qu'elle  ne  fut  dans  la  suite,  et  que  le 
peuple  dont  je  parle  {les  Egyptiens)  n*adinit  d'abord  qu'un  petit  nombre  des  dieux,  c'est- 
a-dire,  les  astres  et  les  elemeiis.  Si  nous  en  croyons  ni^me  Plutarque,  il  ne  faut  pas  con- 
fondre  avec  le  reste  de  FEgypte  les  Thebaius,  dont  la  religion  etait  beaucoiip  plus  pure  que 
celle  des  aatres  Egy^itiens.  Lis  habitans  tie  la  Thebaide^  dit  cet  auteur,  suivant  la  correc- 
tion de  Vossius,  sont  exempts  de  ces  mpa'siithns,  puisqu^ih  ne  reconnaissent  auam  dieti  mortel^ 
tCadmcttant  pour  premier  principe  que  le  dieu  Cnepk^  qui  n^a  point  de  commencetnait  et  qui  n'est 
pas  siijei  a  la  mort,^^ —  La  M^ihologie^  &c.,  toin.  i,  p.  ^oG. 

f  Jamblichus  de  Mysteriisj  sect,  viii.  c.  2- 

The  following  passage,  as  translated  by  Cudwortli,  from  the  second  chapter  of  the  seventh 
section  of  this  work  is  deserving  of  attention  : — '*  That  God,  who  is  the  cause  of  generation 
and  the  whole  nature,  and  of  all  the  powers  in  the  elements  themselves,  is  separate,  exempt, 
elevated  above,  and  expanded  over,  all  the  powers  and  elenients  in  the  world.  For  being 
above  the  world  and  transcending  the  same,  immaterial  and  incorporeal,  supernatural^ 
unmade,  indivisible^  manifested  wholly  from  hhnself  and  in  himself,  he  ruleth  over  all 
things,  and  in  himself  containeth  all  things,  and  because  he  virtually  comprehends  all  things, 
therefore  does  he  impart  and  display  the  same  from  himself,'* 
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mind  absorbed  in  its  own  contemplations.  But  anterior  to  this  god 
he  places  one  that  is  indivisible,  whom  he  considers  as  the  first  occult 
power,  and  names  Eicton  ;  and,  as  he  is  the  first  intellectual  principle 
of  intellect,  he  is  worshipped  only  in  silence."*  The  authenticity, 
however,  as  an  ancient  Egyptian  dogma,  of  the  following  part  of  this 
passage  seems  more  questionable;  as  Jamblichus  adds,  that,  besides 
these  two  gods,  there  is  a  third  divine  power,  who,  when  he  exerts  his 
creative  energy,  is  in  consequence  named  in  the  Egyptian  language 
Amoun ;  when  he  displays  his  skill  in  perfecting  and  harmoniously 
arranging,  he  is  named  Ptha ;  and  when  he  dispenses  blessings  he  is 
termed  Osiris,  "  In  this  passage  of  Jamblichus, ''  observes  Cudworth, 
"  we  have  plainly  three  divine  hypostases,  or  universal  principles 
subordinate,  according  to  the  Hermaick  theology :  first,  an  indivisible 
unity,  called  Eicton ;  secondly,  a  perfect  mind  converting  its  intellec- 
tions into  itself,  called  Emeph ;  and  thirdly,  the  immediate  principle  of 
generation,  called  by  several  names,  according  to  its  several  powers,  as 
Ptha^  Amnion^  Osiris,  and  the  like:  so  that  these  three  names  with 
others,  according  to  Jamblichus,  did  in  the  Egyptian  theology  signify  one 
and  the  same  divine  hypostasis.  How  will  these  three  divine  hypo- 
stases of  the  Egyptians  agree  with  the  Pythagoric  or  Platonic  trinity  of, 
first,  TO  evov  Toiyct&ovy  unity  and  goodness  itself;  secondly,  vovg,  mind;  and 
thirdly,  ^^x^j  soul,  I  need  not  here  declare.  Only  we  shall  call  to 
mind  what  hath  been  already  intimated,  that  that  reason  or  wisdom 
which  was  the  Demiurgus  of  the  world,  and  is  properly  the  second  of 
the  fore-mentioned  hypostases,  was  called  also  amongst  the  Egyp- 
tians by  another  name,  Cneph  ;  from  whom  was  said  to  have  been 
produced  or  begotten  the  god  Ptha,  the  third  hypostasis  of  the 
Egyptian  trinity  ;  so  that  Cneph  and  Emeph  are  all  one.  Wherefore, 
we  have  here  plainly  an  Egyptian  trinity  of  divine  hypostases 
subordinate,  Eicton,  Emeph  or  Cneph,  and  Ptha."t 

The  credit,  however,  due  to  this  statement  of  Jamblichus  may  seem 
doubtful ;  because,  had  such  an  opinion  prevailed  amongst  the  Egyp- 
tians, it  may  be  supposed  that  the  three  divine  hypostases  must  have 

•  Jamblichus  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  viii.  cap.  3. 
f  Intellectual  System,  booki.  chap.  4.  sect.  18. 
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been  as  obvious  in  their  mythology  as  the  Jupiter,  Neptune^  and  Pluto 
of  the  Greeks^  or  the  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva  of  the  Hindus.  But 
Cudworth  remarks,  that  '^  since  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  who 
all  of  them  asserted  a  trinity  of  divine  hypostases,  unquestionably 
derived  much  of  their  doctrine  from  the  Egyptians,  it  may  reasonably 
be  suspected  that  these  Egyptians  did  the  like  before  them/*  It 
might,  therefore,  be  no  improbable  supposition,  that,  previously  to  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  the  worship  of  some  one  of  these  manifestations  of 
the  Supreme  Being  under  three  distinct  forms,  might  have  acquired 
such  a  predominance  in  Egypt  as  to  render  the  existence  and  peculiar 
attributes  of  the  other  two  powers  of  too  little  importance  to  attract 
the  attention  of  even  an  inquisitive  traveller.  Nor  can  it  be  denied, 
that  the  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  religion  given  by  ancient  writers 
are  obviously  much  too  defective  to  admit  of  their  silence  on  any 
point  being  considered  as  even  negative  proof  of  the  non-existence  of 
the  deity  or  the  religious  tenet  that  may  be  in  question  ;  as  it  is  clearly 
evinced  by  both  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  having  omitted  to 
mention  Cneph,  of  whose  existence  as  an  Egyptian  god  there  can  be 
no  doubt  It  may,  consequently,  seem  probable  that  the  Egyptians 
did  acknowledge  that  the  Supreme  Being  had,  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  creation  and  government  of  this  universe,  multiplied  himself 
into  three  principal  gods;  but  the  specification  of  Jamblichus  and 
Cudworth  must  be  incorrect,  as  it  includes  the  sole  seU-existing  God, 
and  therefore  these  hypostases  must  be  sought  for  in  some  others  of 
the  Egyptian  deities. 

Nor  can  I  discover  any  authority  for  this  assertion  of  Jablonski,  and 
he  himself  does  not  produce  any  proof  in  support  of  it:  —  *'  Quaravis 
vero  ex  consensu  veterum  in  Egypto  philosophorum,  VulcanuE^  sive 
Pthas,  deorum  omnium  esset  supremus  et  maximus,  ciy usque  imperio 
omnes,  ipsique  adeo  reliqui  dei  obedirent;  labentibus  tamen  annis^ 
honos  ejus  et  cultus,  ut  videtur,  frigescere  ac  etiam  vilescere  coepit.'** 
On  the  contrary,  all  ancient  writers  identify  this  god  with  Jire^  and  in 
consequence  with  Hephaistos  or  VulcaUj  as  Jablonski  himself  admits. 
• 

♦  Pantheon  EgjpL,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  sect  14. 
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But,  if  any-  credit  is  to  be  given  to  these  authors,  it  must  necessarily 
follow  that,  however  vague  and  imperfect  this  identification  may  have 
been,  it  still  must  have  rested  on  some  grounds  ;  and  that  it  is  highly 
improbable,   that  either  their  observation  or  their  comprehension  of 
the  information  which  they  received  should  have  been  so  extremely 
defective,  as  to  lead  them  to  suppose  that  the  god  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians  as  either  the  Supreme  Being,  or  as  one  of  the  three  divine 
hypostases,  could  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  blacksmith  of  Lemnos. 
According,  also,  to  both  Eusebius  and  Jamblichus,  Ptha  was  the  third 
and  not  the  first  divine  power ;  but  even  this  opinion  seems  incon- 
sistent with  any  character  that  can  justly  be  ascribed  to  Jire^  either  as  the 
material  fire  which  is  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  man,  or  as  that  ethereal 
color  which  pervades  all  nature.     There  seems,  consequently,  to  be  no 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  interpretation  of  ancient  writers,  or 
for  concluding  that  this  god  was  other  than  a  divine  impersonification 
of  fire ;  in  which  case  it  will  no  doubt  appear  most  unlikely  that  he 
should  have  been  one  of  the  hypostases  of  the  Egyptian   triad,  as 
stated  by  Jamblichus. 

But  this  character  seems  more  properly  attributable  to  the  Emeph 
of  that  author,  who,  as  all  writers  concur  in  supposing,  is  the  same  as 
Cneph,  Cnuph,  or  Chnuphis.     This  deity  is  thus  described  by  Euse- 
bius :  —  "  The  Creator^  whom  they  name  Cneph,  the  Egyptians  represent 
under  a  human  Jigure  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  holding  a  zone  and  a  sceptre; 
from  whose  mouth  they  say  an  egg  proceeded,  from  which  was  produced 
another  god,  whom  they  name  Ptha,  but  the  Greeks  Vulcan.    This  egg  they 
interpret  to  signify  the  universe.''*     Jablonski,  however,  contends  that 
Cneph  and  Ptha  were  one  and  the  same  god,  for  he  thus  concludes  his 
remarks  on  the  subject : — "  Egyptii  eundem  etiam  vocare  consueverunt 
Pthan,    quod   dicere  possis  dei  hujus  nomen   proprium  ;  cui    tamen 
adjunxerunt  cognomen    Cnuphis,   ab  immensa  illius  bonitate  deduc- 
tum."f     But  he  adduces  no  proof  in  support  of  this  opinion,  which  is 
in  evident  contradiction  to  all  that  is  contained  respecting  these  two 
deities  in  ancient  writers.     Cneph,  also,   is  not  mentioned,  at  least 

•  Eus.  Praep.  Evan.,  lib.  iii.  chap.  2. 

f  Pantheon  Egypt,  lib.  iv.  chap.  4.  sect  8. 
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under  this  name,  by  either  Herodotus  or  Diodorus  Siculus  ;  but  his 
existence  as  an  ancient  god  of  the  Egyptians  is  sufficiently  attested  at 
this  day,  both  by  hieroglyphics  and  images  exactly  corresponding  with 
those  described  by  Eusebius**  Comparing  together,  thereforei  the 
accounts  of  this  god  given  by  Jamblichus  and  Eusebius,  it  may  be 
concluded,  with  much  probability,  that  he  is,  in  fact,  the  first  divine 
hypostasis  by  whom  this  universe  was  actually  created;  and  that  he 
ought,  consequently,  to  find  a  distinguished  place  in  the  Egyptian 
triad- 

If,  however^  as  Cud  worth  himself  admits,  Cneph  be  ^^  that  reason  or 
wisdom  which  was  the  demiurgus  of  the  world,  and  is  properly  the 
second  of  the  foremen tioned  hypostases,"  it  must  necessarily  follow 
that  the  opinion  of  Jamblichus,  as  elsewhere  adopted  by  Cudworth,that 
*'  the  demiurgical  intellect,  and  president  of  truth,  as  with  wisdom  it 
proceedeth  to  generation,  and  produceth  into  light  the  secret  and  invi- 
sible powers  of  the  hidden  reasons,  is  according  to  the  Egyptian 
language  called  Hammon,"  must  be  incorrect.  But,  from  the  Greeks 
having  universally  identified  this  deity  with  Jupiter,  it  will  be  evident 
that  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  principal  gods  of  Egypt ;  and  per- 
haps, therefore,  his  real  character  is  accurately  described  in  these 
words  of  Diodorus  Siculus  : — "The  ether  was  distinffuislied  in  the 
Egyptian  language  by  a  term  which,  being  interpreted,  signifies  Jupiter; 
and,  as  this  is  the  vital  principle  of  animated  beings,  he  was  supposed 
to  be,  as  it  were,  the  father  of  all :  thus  coinciding  with  the  Greek 
poets,  who  describe  Jupiter  as  the  father  of  men  and  gods.^f  It  seems 
obvious  that  Diodorus  here  alludes  to  the  opinion  which  is  thus 
expressed  by  Balbus,  in  the  second  book  of  Cicero's  treatise  de  Natura 
Deorum: — **  Sed  ipse  Jupiter,  id  esUjuvam pater,  quern  conversis  casi- 
bus  appellamus  b  Jiwando  Jovem^  a  poetis  pater  divumque  hominumque 
dicitur ;  a  majoribus  autem  nostris  optimus,  maximus ;  et  quidem  ante 
optimus,  id  est,  beneficentissimus,  quam  maximus,  quia  majus  est,  cer- 

teque  gratius,  prodesse  omnibus,  quam  opes  magnas  habere 

Euripides  autera,  ut  multa  prEeclare^  sic  hoc  breviter, 

•  Salt's  Essay  on  Hieraglypliics,  p.  34. 
t  Bib,  Hist.,  lib.  i,  chap.  12. 
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Vides  sublime  fusum,  immoderatum  aethera. 
Qui  tenero  terram  circumjectu  amplectitur : 
Hunc  summum  habeto  divum :  hunc  perhibeto  Jovem." 

Plutarch,  also,  in  his  treatise  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  remarks,  "  Many 
are  of  opinion  that  the  proper  Egyptian  name  of  Jupiter  is  Amoun 
(which  we  pronounce  Ammon) ;  and  Manethos,  the  Sebennite,  thinks 
that  this  word  signifies  concealment^  or  that  which  is  concealed.  But 
Hecataeus,  the  Abderite,  says  that  it  is  the  term  used  by  the  Egyptians 
when  they  call  to  any  one ;  and  on  this  account  the  first  god,  whom 
they  consider  to  be  invisible  and  concealed,  they  address  and  invoke 
by  the  name  of  Ammon,  inviting  him,  as  it  were,  to  render  himself 
manifest  and  visible."  If,  therefore,  it  be  admitted,  on  the  authority  of 
Jamblichus,  that  this  god  was  not,  in  fact,  the  Supreme  Being,  but  one 
of  the  divine  hypostases  which  had  proceeded  from  him  in  some 
ineffable  manner,  and  that  Cneph  was  the  creative  power,  it  might  be 
concluded,  from  the  character  attributed  to  him,  that  Ammon  was  the 
all-pervading  and  preservative  energy  of  the  one  self-existent  God. 

But  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  form  any  reasonable  opinion 
respecting  Osiris  ;  for  the  whole  fable  concerning  this  god,  Isis,  Horus, 
Typhon,  and  Nephthys,  is  related  by  all  writers  as  a  mere  historical 
occurrence,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  that  supernatural  power,  by  which  the  legends  of  all  countries 
are  distinguished.  But  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  equally  incontrovertible 
that  these  personages  were  worshipped  as  deities  in  Egypt.  Can  it, 
therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  Egyptians  differed  so  entirely  from  all 
other  people  as  to  acknowledge  for  gods  mere  mortals,  with  whose 
birth,  life,  and  death  they  were  well  acquainted,  without  their  having 
performed  while  on  earth  any  act  which  demonstrated  their  divine 
origin  ?  The  miraculous  is  undoubtedly  indispensable  for  producing 
such  a  belief;  and  as  it  is  entirely  wanting  in  this  fable,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  ancient  writers  *  have  proceeded 

•  It  seems  clearly  to  have  been  known  to  Herodotus,  as  appears  from  these  words :  Aijtcw, 
towroi  Tojv  oxTcio  de»v  rcov  frpeorciov  yevofjitvaovy  oixfou<ra  h  fv  Boutoi  ^roXi,  iva  8f  o!  to  xP^^'^P^^^  tovto  soti, 
AxoXAflttva  irapa  Icrios  xapaKaraSriKriV  8«f a/xfvr),  hea-ooas  xaTOLXpu^cKra  iv  tij  vuv  wXwtij  Xiyo/tsvjj  vii<ra- 
&rt  8i)  TO  irav  Si^ij/tevoj  6  Tvfoov  gxiiXfif,  ^eXoov  effupfiv  tow  Oo-ipiSoj  tov  frat^a.  —  Lib.  ii.  c.  156. 
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tinder  this  name,  by  either  Herodotus  or  Diodorus  Siculus ;  but  his 
existence  as  an  ancient  god  of  the  Egyptians  is  sufficiently  attested  at 
this  day,  both  by  hieroglyphics  and  images  exactly  corresponding  with 
those  described  by  Eusebius.*  Comparing  together,  therefore,  the 
accounts  of  this  god  given  by  Jamblichus  and  Eusebius,  it  may  be 
concluded,  with  much  probability,  that  he  is,  in  fact,  the  first  divine 
hypostasis  by  whom  this  universe  was  actually  created ;  and  that  he 
ought,  consequently,  to  find  a  distinguished  place  in  the  Egyptian 
triad. 

If,  however^  as  Cudworth  himself  admits,  Cneph  be  "  that  reason  or 
wisdom  which  was  the  demiurgus  of  the  world,  and  is  properly  the 
second  of  the  forementioned  hypostases,"  it  must  necessarily  follow 
that  the  opinion  of  Jamblichus,  as  elsewhere  adopted  by  Cudworth,  that 
"  the  demiurgical  intellect,  and  president  of  truth,  as  with  wisdom  it 
proceedeth  to  generation,  and  produceth  into  light  the  secret  and  invi- 
sible powers  of  the  hidden  reasons,  is  according  to  the  Egyptian 
language  called  Hammon,''  must  be  incorrect.  But,  from  the  Greeks 
having  universally  identified  this  deity  with  Jupiter,  it  will  be  evident 
that  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  principal  gods  of  Egypt ;  and  per- 
haps, therefore,  his  real  character  is  accurately  descfibed  in  these 
words  of  Diodorus  Siculus: — "The  ether  was  distinguished  in  the 
Egyptian  language  by  a  term  which,  being  interpreted,  signifies  Jupiter; 
and,  as  this  is  the  vital  principle  of  animated  beings,  he  was  supposed 
to  be,  as  it  were,  the  father  of  all:  thus  coinciding  with  the  Greek 
poets,  who  describe  Jupiter  as  the  father  of  men  and  ^orfs."f  It  seems 
obvious  that  Diodorus  here  alludes  to  the  opinion  which  is  thus 
expressed  by  Balbus,  in  the  second  book  of  Cicero's  treatise  de  Natura 
Deorum: — "  Sed  ipse  Jupiter,  id  est^juvans  pater ^  quem  conversis  casi- 
bus  appellamus  2i  juvando  Joveni^  a  poetis  pater  divumque  hominumque 
dicitur :  a  majoribus  autem  nostris  optimus,  maximus ;  et  quidem  ante 
optimus,  id  est,  beneficentissimus,  quam  maximus,  quia  majus  est,  cer- 

teque  gratius,  prodesse  omnibus,  quam  opes  magnas  habere 

Euripides  autem,  ut  multa  praeclare,  sic  hoc  breviter, 

*  Salt's  Essay  on  Hierogl}T)hics,  p.  34. 
t  Bib.  Hist.,  lib.  L  chap.  12. 
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Vides  sublime  fusum,  immoderatum  aethera. 
Qui  tenero  terram  circumjectu  amplectitur : 
Hunc  summum  habeto  divum :  hunc  perhibeto  Jovem." 

Plutarch,  also,  in  his  treatise  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  remarks,  "  Many 
are  of  opinion  that  the  proper  Egyptian  name  of  Jupiter  is  Amoun 
(which  we  pronounce  Aramon) ;  and  Manethos,  the  Sebennite,  thinks 
that  this  word  signifies  concealment^  or  that  which  is  concealed.  But 
Hecataeus,  the  Abderite,  says  that  it  is  the  term  used  by  the  Egyptians 
when  they  call  to  any  one ;  and  on  this  account  the  first  god,  whom 
they  consider  to  be  invisible  and  concealed,  they  address  and  invoke 
by  the  name  of  Ammon,  inviting  him,  as  it  were,  to  render  himself 
manifest  and  visible."  If,  therefore,  it  be  admitted,  on  the  authority  of 
Jamblichus,  that  this  god  was  not,  in  fact,  the  Supreme  Being,  but  one 
of  the  divine  hypostases  which  had  proceeded  from  him  in  some 
ineffable  manner,  and  that  Cneph  was  the  creative  power,  it  might  be 
concluded,  from  the  character  attributed  to  him,  that  Ammon  was  the 
all-pervading  and  preservative  energy  of  the  one  self-existent  God. 

But  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  form  any  reasonable  opinion 
respecting  Osiris  ;  for  the  whole  fable  concerning  this  god,  Isis,  Horus, 
Typhon,  and  Nephthys,  is  related  by  all  writers  as  a  mere  historical 
occurrence,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  that  supernatural  power,  by  which  the  legends  of  all  countries 
are  distinguished.  But  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  equally  incontrovertible 
that  these  personages  were  worshipped  as  deities  in  Egypt.  Can  it, 
therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  Egyptians  differed  so  entirely  from  all 
other  people  as  to  acknowledge  for  gods  mere  mortals,  with  whose 
birth,  life,  and  death  they  were  well  acquainted,  without  their  having 
performed  while  on  earth  any  act  which  demonstrated  their  divine 
origin  ?  The  miraculous  is  undoubtedly  indispensable  for  producing 
such  a  belief;  and  as  it  is  entirely  wanting  in  this  fable,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  ancient  writers  *  have  proceeded 

♦  It  seems  clearly  to  have  been  known  to  Herodotus,  as  appears  from  these  words :  Aijra, 
towra  Tojv  oxtcd  df »v  tcov  frpeorm  yevofiivaovj  oix€Ou<ra  Se  fv  Boutoi  ^roXi,  Iva  8f  oi  to  xP^^'^P^^^  towto  soti, 
AxoWoova  irapa  Icrios  irapaKaTa&rixriv  8«0a/x8VT),  8i6<raxr«  xaraxpv^aa-ci  iv  tij  vuv  ^tXwtij  Xiyo/tfV]j  VT)<ra* 
&n  8ij  TO  irav  Si^ij/tevoj  6  Tvfoov  gTiiXdf,  ^eXwv  fffupfiv  tow  Oa-^pths  tov  frat^u.  —  Lib.  ii.  c.  156. 

F    2 
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from  some  imposition  of  the  Egyptian  priests  (though  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  they  would  thus  degrade  their  principal  gods),  or  that 
they  are  altogether  fictitious.  In  antiquity,  also,  the  prevalent  opinion 
represented  Osiris  to  be  the  same  as  the  sun,  and  yet  the  Greeks  iden- 
tified Horns,  his  son,  with  Apollo  ;  and  it  is  further  sufficiently  proved, 
that  the  sun  was  worshipped  in  Egypt  under  the  name  of  Phre,  For 
Mn  Salt  remarks :  — "I  shall  class  as  fifth  the  god  Phre,  or,  as  it  may 
have  been  expressed,  PJire^  the  sun;  though  I  entertain  some  doubt 
whether  he  was  not  the  second,  at  least,  of  the  higher  order  of  Egyp- 
tian deities.  He  is  generally  represented  by  a  globe,  which  is  often 
encircled  by  the  serpent,  and  is  hieroglyphically  designated  by  the  same 
emblem,  together  with  a  small  upright,  oblong  stpmre,  which  together 
may  express  jjhoneiicuUy  Ph^re*  His  attributes  are  involved  in  mys- 
tery ;  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he  was  ever  represented  under 
the  semblance  of  any  terrestrial  figure,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  hawk/'* 
In  this  description,  I  think,  will  easily  be  recognised  that  faint  attempt 
to  represent  the  sun  figuratively,  in  which  all  people  have  failed;  as 
that  resplendent  orb  too  sensibly  impresses  on  the  human  mind  senti- 
ments of  power  and  glory,  which  it  at  once  acknowledges  must  be  more 
than  human,  and  which  nothing  terrestrial,  except  the  sacred  firej  can 
adequately  typify.f 

But  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  Egyptians  would  have  ever 
deified  one  and  the  same  sensible  object  under  two  distinct  forms  ;  nor 
is  tins  objection  satisfactorily  obviated  by  Jablonski,  who  remarks  i  — 
"  Nam  sol  Egyptiis  dicebatur  <I>PH,  Ph^e ;  Osiris  vero  numen  erat  sym- 
bolicum,  in  quo  vim,  potestatem,  jucundissimosque  efFectus  solis 
reverebantur  Egyptii,  sicuti  Grteci  et  Latin i,  in  Apolline  et  Phoebo. 
Et  Osiridis  nonien,  quod  mihi  firniiter  persnadeo,  habitatione  Israeli- 
tar  um  in  Egypto  fuit  non  paulo  recentius."  X     ^^^^  t^  have  rendered 

•  Essay  on  Hieroglyphics,  p.  4-L 

t  This  remark  of  Lucianj  in  his  tract  de  Syria  Dea,  in  describing  the  temple  at  Hieropolis, 

deserves  notice:   Movou  yap  UeXim  xat  '^t'Kr^mm  foava  ot>  hmvum^n*  oreu  £§  ihma  JSe  vo^r^outr*, 
tyoj  K«(   Tois   e/i^at^ov  Afyot/T*  toio"*  ^fs?  aXAoitn  ^sour*  otrtov  efjif/ievsti  ^oava  Trouio-^aij  ou  yap  trfmv 
§fi.favta  wavrotfTi  r%  ftSsae*   HeAJoj  h^  Ka^  S€Aijva*%  iTaj*?rav  tViatpyief,  nm  a-ftOL;  ^ravreff  opeoyoT   Koivi 
cov  air  111  ^ootmupyi^;^  TOta  ev  tw  ijepi  fatvofjt,ivo  i<n  ; 
J  Pantheon  EgypUj  lib.  ii.  cap.  K  sect,  8, 
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this  opinion  probable,  he  ought  to  have  proved  that  the  names  Apollo 
and  Phtebus  were  also  of  comparatively  recent  invention,  and  not 
coeval  with  the  Greek  religion  :  for  otherwise  it  can  never  be  admitted 
that  any  people  would  assign  to  their  gods  new  names,  unless  the 
change  were  occasioned  by  some  miracle  of  the  deity,  which  the  new 
name  was  intended  to  commemorate ;  and  not  merely  by  a  wish  to 
distinguish  properties,  such  as  the  power  and  exhilarating  effects  of  the 
sun,  which  must  have  been  observed  by  them  from  the  very  first  At 
the  same  time  the  most  ancient  historian  now  extant  expressly  says  : 
Oa-iptg  $€  sa-Ti  Atovvtrog  kutcc  *EXXa  Ja  yXca(r(rocvj  —  but  according  to  the  Hellenic 
tongue  Osiris  is  the  same  as  Dionusos.*  He  also  immediately  adds  :  — 
"  Although,  among  the  Greeks,  Hercules,  Dionusos,  and  Pan  are  con- 
sidered to  be  gods  of  very  recent  origin,  yet  amongst  the  Egyptians 
Pan  was  a  most  ancient  deity  and  one  of  the  original  eight  gods  :  bu£ 
Hercules  belonged  to  the  second  class,  which  consisted  of  twelve  gods; 
and  Dionusos  to  the  third  class,  which  was  produced  from  these  last'' 
What  Herodotus  could  possibly  mean  by  such  a  succession  of  deities  it 
is  in  vain  to  enquire,  but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  it  never  existed 
amongst  any  people ;  and,  though  a  new  god  might  occasionally  in 
some  places  receive  the  right  of  citizenship,  still  in  all  countries  the 
principal  gods  remained  the  same  from  the  very  period  at  which  the 
particular  religion  was  first  established.  Nor  does  any  thing  occur  in 
Herodotus  which  in  the  least  evinces  that  he  considered  Dionusos  to  be 
the  same  as  the  sun;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  placing  of  him  in  the 
third  class  of  deities  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  never  could  have 
entertained  such  an  opinion.  Consequently,  the  identification,  by  sub- 
sequent writers,  of  the  sun  with  both  Osiris  and  Dionusos,  is  evidently 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  information  which  Herodotus  received  in 
Egypt,  and  leaves  it  more  than  dubious  that  Osiris  was  ever  worshipped 
by  the  Egyptians  as  the  sun. 

It  must,  also,  be  self-evident  that,  had  Osiris  been  a  divine  imper- 
sonification  of  the  sun,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  that  any  difference  of 
opinion  could  ever  have  existed  respecting  his  real  character  ;  for 
most  assuredly  nothing  could  have  been  of  easier  explanation,  even  by 

^  Herod.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  144. 
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the  most  ignorant  Egyptian,  or  so  easy  of  comprehension  by  the  most 
careless  foreign  enquirer.  What  god  is  that  ?  is  a  question  wliich 
might  be  readily  asked,  and  no  other  answer  was  required  than  merely 
pointing  to  the  resplendent  orb  of  day.  How,  therefore,  could  Osiris 
have  been  considered  to  be  not  only  the  sun,  but  also  Dionusos,  or 
Pluto,  or  Jupiter,  or  Fan,  or  Serapis,  or  Animon,  or  the  star  Sirius? 
This  opinion,  therefore,  of  Cud  worth  cannot  but  appear  to  be  the  most 
probable  : — *^  But  much  more  was  Osiris  taken  for  the  Supreme  Deity, 
whose  name  was  sometimes  said  to  have  signified,  in  the  Egyptian 
language,  7roXvo<p9aXf4.og,  thatxvhich  had  mam/  ei/es ;  sometimes  icparo^  ev^p- 
yovv  Kat  oLyaSoTTowy^  an  active  and  bene/iCi  nt  force ;  and  whose  hieroglyphic 
was  an  eye  and  a  sceptre,  the  former  signifying  power  and  wisdom,  and 
the  latter  power  and  majesty  (as  Plutarch  tells  us).  •  Who  also, is  thus 
described  In  Apuleius  : —  *  Deus  deorum  magnorum  potior,  et  majorum 
summus,  et  summorum  maximus,  et  maximorum  regnator,  Osiris  f  that 
god  who  is  the  chief  est  of  the  greater  gods,  and  the  greatest  of  the  chief  est  ^ 

and  which  reigneth  over  the  greatest The  proper  notion  of  Osiris 

being  thus  declared  by  Plutarch,  to  TTft^roy  xm  Kupte^raTov  tojv  7ravT(i>v  o 
T  ctyad&i  rduTov  itrrt^  that  Jirst  and  highest  of  all  beings^  zvhich  is  the  same 
with  good.  Agreeably  wbereunto  Jamblichus  affirmeth,  uyaSm  Troi^rtKog 
m  Oa-i^tq  «£KA£Tai,  that  god  as  the  cause  of  all  good  is  called  Osiris  by  the 
Egyptians/'  ^ 

I  refer  so  frequently  to  Cud  worth,  not  only  on  account  of  his  exten- 
sive erudition,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  view  which  he  has  taken 
of  the  polytheism  of  antiquity  corresponding  generally^  in  so  remarkable 
a  manner,  with  the  system  which  still,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  prevails 
in  India;  for,  in  the  same  manner  that  three  divine  hypostases  were 
acknowledged  by  the  Egyptians,  as  he  contends  f,  so  do  the  Hindus  at 
this  day  identify  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva,  with  the  one  self-existent 
and  omnipotent  God.  But  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  goodness  is  such 
an  attribute  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  men  would  ever  acknowledge  to 

•   Intellectual  Systein,  book  i,  cb;ip.  4r.  sect.  18. 

f  It  is  to  the  priiicipie,  and  not  to  the  names,  that  I  allude  j  for,  in  the  uncertainty  which 
exists  respecting  this  religion,  the  gods  who  uctually  composed  ihe  Egj^ptian  triad  is  a  point 
which  must  necessarily  be  liable  to  doubt  and  to  difference  of  opinion. 
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constitute  a  distinct  hypostasis  of  his  divine  nature ;  or  that  the  other 
two  hypostases  could  ever  have  become  objects  of  worship,  had  this 
quality,  so  essential  for  inspiring  devotion,  been  abstracted  from  their 
attributes.  Some  other  characteristic,  therefore,  is  indispensable  for 
distinguishing  Osiris  as  one  of  the  gods  composing  the  Egyptian  triad; 
and  both  his  name,  and  the  phallus  by  which  he  is  distinguished,  irre- 
sistibly lead  the  mind  to  assimilate  this  deity  and  his  singular  symbol 
to  Ishwara  or  Shiva,  and  his  well  known  type  the  lingam;  not,  how- 
ever, Shiva  in  his  destructive,  but  in  his  beneficent,  character,  and  as  he 
is  adored  by  the  Smartas  at  the  present  day  in  India.  But  that  a 
darker  shade  of  character  than  that  of  the  cause  of  all  good  must  have 
been  ascribed  to  Osiris,  seems  highly  probable  from  his  having  been 
identified  with  Pluto,  that  god  whom  Homer  thus  describes : — 

"  Deep  in  the  dismal  regions  of  the  dead, 
The  infernal  monarch  rear'd  his  hoary  head; 
Leap'd  from  his  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  should  lay 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day, 
And  pour  in  light  on  Pluto's  drear  abodes, 
Abhorr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  e'en  to  gods. "  * 

Shiva,  indeed,  is  not  considered  to  be  the  infernal  monarch,  but 
he  is  represented  as  ornamented  with  a  necklace  of  skulls,  covered  with 
the  ashes  of  a  funeral  pile,  delighting  in  cemeteries,  and  accompanied 
by  a  train  of  ghosts  and  goblins;  and  Osiris  may  perhaps  have  been 
occasionally  represented  in  a  nearly  similar  manner.  May  it  not, 
therefore,  be  reasonably  concluded,  that,  instead  of  being  an  impersoni- 
fication  of  the  sun,  this  deity  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  three  principal  gods 
into  which  the  Egyptians  believed  that  the  Supreme  Being,  on  willing 
the  existence  of  this  universe,  had  multiplied  himself;  that  in  the  lapse 
of  time  his  peculiar  character  and  attributes  had  gradually  become  of  a 

*  I  add  the  original,  as  the  translation  differs  so  materially  from  it :  — 

ESSeio-ev  V  unevepSev  avaf  evepoovj  AV^covsu;, 

Af«raf  8'  fx  ^povou  aXro,  xai  ta^s'  /tij  ol  urepJf 

FoLioLv  avap^ri^eie  rToo-eiSawv  Bvofn^&oov^ 

Ol xia  8e  ^vriTOia-t  xai  aSavoLTOia-i  favtiv^ 

'S,fjLep^a\i%  ffupoofyro,  t«  tc  (TTwyfouo-i  ^foi  T«p.  II*  w.  v.  61—65. 
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mixed  and  indeterminate  nature,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  lias  hap- 
pened to  those  of  Shiva  in  India  ;  and  that,  previously  to  Egypt 
becoming  known  to  the  Greek  historians,  the  worship  of  Osiris  had 
acquired  such  a  predominance  in  that  country  as  particularly  attracted 
the  attention  of  foreigners,  and  obscured  the  popularity  and  celebrity 
which  some  of  the  other  deities  may  have  enjoyed  in  remoter  antiquity?* 
The  singular  manner  in  whicli  tlie  most  learned  writers  have  in- 
dalged  in  groundless  hypotheses  respecting  the  mythology  of  Egypt, 
is  most  strongly  exemplified  in  the  importance  which  has  been  attached 
to  Typbon  ;  for  the  notices  relating  to  this  deity  which  occur  in  ancient 
writers  amount  to  nothing  more  than  that  he  was  the  brother  and 
murderer  of  Osiris.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  either  the  liieroglyphics 
or  the  figure  by  which  he  was  represented  have  been  yet  ascertained, 
amongst  the  still  existing  inscriptions  and  sculptures  of  Egypt.  Jab- 
lonski  even  admits  :  — ^'*  In  genuinis  gentis  ilHus  fabulis  nihil  reperire 
possum,  ex  quo  colligas  Genium  hunc  malum,  ceu  monstrum  aliquod 
horrendum,  quod  de  Typhoeo,  vidimus,  pictum  fictumve  fuisse ;  et  qui 
ex  recentioribus  contrarium  nobis  persuadere  annituntur,  nihil  liabent, 
quod  pro  tuendasententia  sua  adferre  queant,  quam  fictiones  Grsecorum 
poeticas.  Quae  Herodotus,  scriptorum  omnium  qui  Typhonis  Egyptii 
meminerunt  antiquissimus,  et  post  hunc  alii,  de  malo  hoc  Genio,  ex 
iEgy ptiorum  sermon ibus  referunt,  ita  comparata  sunt,  ut  nisi  ad  in- 
dolem  theologize  gentis  illius  soUicite  attendas,  credere  facile  possis 
Typhonem  fuisse  homjnem,  aliis  prorsus  similem,  qui  regnum  jEgypti 
affectaverit,  eoque  fratrem  suum  Osiridem,  cui  et  vitam  eripuit,  spo- 
liaverit.  f  And  nevertheless  he  gives  this  as  his  opinion  :  —  "  In  ipsis 
primordiis  idololatriae  apud  jEgyptios  excultae  et  stabilitas,  Typhonem 
arbitror  nomen  fuisse  spiritus  improbi,  cujus  notitiam  jEgyptii  a  No- 
achidis  acceperant,  vel  principii  mali,  quod  vetusti  in  Oriente  theologi 

•  A  traveller  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  India  would  unquestionably  liave  his  attention 
so  particularly  attracted  to  the  worship  of  Shiva,  which  there  predommates,  that  he  would  no 
doubt  represent  that  god  as  belnp;  the  principal  deity  of  the  Hindus.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  English  residing  in  Bengal  have  written  much  respecting  Vishnu,  and  have  scarcely 
noticed  Shiva. 

f  Pantheon  Egypt.,  hKv.  cap,  2,  sect  S. 
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Deo  ac  principio  bono  apposuere/*  *  But  it  has,  perhaps,  been  suffir 
ciently  evinced  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
principles  of  good  and  evil  was  never  known  to  the  Egyptians ;  and 
nothing  farther  can  be  justly  inferred  from  the  fable  of  Isis  and 
Osiris,  than  that  Typhon  was  a  cruel  and  ambitious  man,  as  in  it  there 
is  not  ascribed  to  him  the  slightest  act  of  supernatural  power,  or  any 
thing  which  could  denote  a  divine  origin.  The  different  conjectures, 
therefore,  respecting  this  god,  collected  by  Plutarch  are  surely  deserving 
of  no  attention  ;  and  as  the  opinion  which  he  also  states,  that  Typhon 
was  the  sea,  seems  by  far  the  most  probable,  it  may  be  reasonably 
concluded  that  this  deity  was  in  reality  considered  by  the  Egyptians 
to  be  a  divine  impersonification  of  water  f ,  and  the  god  who  presided 
over  the  sea. 

"  Quantumvis,"  observes  Jablonski,  '^  inter  omnes  constet,  in  toto 
antiquorum  iEgyptiorum  theologia,  post  Osiridem  atque  Isidem,  cele- 
brius  nihil  esse,  aut  frequentius  occurrere,  Hori,  quem  Osiridis  Isidisque 
filium  perhibent,  nomine  ac  numine ;  negare  tamen  non  possum,  vix 
dari  aliud  ullum  veteris  iEgypti  numen,  quod  mihi  plus,  quam  quidem 
istud  negotii  facessiverit^  Usque  adeo,  et  vera  nominis  Hori  interpre- 
tation etvirtutis,  quam  in  eo  celebrarunt  veteres  iEgyptii,  genuina  expli- 
catio,  diflBcilis  mihi  semper  visa  est."  J  The  utmost,  also,  that  is  learned 
from  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  is,  that  this  god  was  the  son  of 
Isis  and  Osiris,  and  that  the  Greeks  considered  him  to  be  the  same  as 
Apollo.  But  this  indisputable  relationship  to  Isis,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  determining  in  which  of  the  characters  of  Apollo  Horus  was 
assimilated  to  him  §,  merely  render  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 

*  Pantheon  Egypt,,  lib.  v.  cap.  2.  sect.  I*. 

f  If,  also,  the  crocodile  be  a  symbol  of  Typhon,  this  impersonification  will  receive 
support  from  the  vehicle  of  Vanina,  the  ocean  god  of  the  Hindus,  being  likewise  a  marine 
nondescript,  the  use  of  which  is  available  equally  on  land  as  on  water. 

X  Pantheon  Egypt.,  lib.  iL  cap.  4-.  sect.  1. 

§  For  Banier  remarks:  — "  Parmi  les  dieux  du  paganisme  il  n'en  est  aucun  dont  les 
poetes  ayent  public  tant  de  merveilles  que  d'ApoUon,  et  selon  eux  il  excella  dans  tons  les 
beaux  arts,  tels  que  la  poesie,  la  musique,  et  I'^loquence;  et,  par  une  hyperbole  assez 
ordinaire  en  pareille  occasion,  on  publia  qu'il  les  avoit  inventus.  II  fut  le  dieu  et  le 
protecteur  des  poetes,  des  musiciens,  et  des  orateurs.  Les  Muses  etoient  aussi  sous  sa  pro- 
tection, et  il  presidoit  k  leurs  concerts.     Avec  cela  il  n'y  avoit  aucun  des  dieux  qui  possedat 

G. 
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real  character  and  attributes  of  this  last  deity  the  more  insuperable* 
There  appears  also  to  be  a  well-founded  doubt,  whether  the  Horus  of 
more  recent  times  is  precisely  the  same  god  as  the  one  of  remoter  an- 
tiquity ;  for,  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  fable  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  both 
Diodorus  Siculusand  Plutarch  expressly  state  that  the  elder  Horus  was 
the  brother  and  not  the  son  of  Osiris,  The  latter,  in  particular,  in 
speaking  of  the  gods  born  on  the  intercalary  days,  says  exphcitly,  on 
the  second  day  was  Aieuain  born^  whom  some  call  JpoliOf  and  some  the 
elder^  Honis ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  sun  was  the  father  of  Oairis  and 
Areueiis  ;  thus  completely  refuting  all  suppositions  which  identify  these 
two  deities  with  the  sun.  It  seems,  however,  that  unless  Horus  be  the 
same  as  Areueris,  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  this  latter  god  can  be  dis- 
covered in  the  still  extant  inscriptions  and  sculptures  oF  Egypt;  for 
JVl  Cham  poll  ion  remarks,  "  Les  noms  d*  Horus  et  d' Areueris,  divi- 
nites,  qui  ne  m'ont  paru  former  qu'un  seul  et  meme  personage  dans 
les  textes  hieroglyphiques,  ou  ils  sont  perpetuellement  confondus."* 
But,  as  the  complete  extinction,  not  only  of  the  worship,  but  of  all 
memory  of  any  deity,  in  so  superstitious  a  country  as  Egypt,  is  quite 
improbable,  it  may  be  justly  concluded  that  some  mistake  has  occurred 
in  the  fable,  and  that  one  god  only  is  to  be  recognised  under  the  names 
of  Areueris  and  Horus.  It  appears,  at  the  same  time,  incontestable  that 
this  god  was  the  son  of  Isis,  and  that  he  is  distinguished  by  the  two 
remarkable  symbols  of  his  fatlier  Osiris,  the  vau  and  the  phallus: 
whence  it  would  seem  evident  that  he  cannot  be  a  divine  im personifi- 
cation of  either  a  planet  or  an  element ;  and  that  his  real  character 
must  obviously  remain  undiscoverable,  unless  the  deciphering  of  the 
hieroglyphics  shall  succeed  in  unfolding  the  long-concealed  secrets  of 
the  Egyptian  religion,  f 


comme  lai  Tart  de  connoitre  ravenir ;  aussi  fiit-il  celui  qui  eut  uii  plus  grand  nonibre 
d'oracles,  A^  tant  de  perfections  on  joignoit  la  beaute,  les  graces,  Tart  de  charmer  les 
oreilles,  autant  par  la  douceur  de  son  eloquence^  que  par  les  accords  harmonieux  de  sa  lyre, 
qui  enchantoit  egalement  les  hommes  et  les  dieux/'  —  Ijz  Mj^ihologie,  4c  torn,  ii.  p.  222. 

*  Sjsteme  Hi^roglyphiquej  p.  106. 

f  In  Hindu  paintings  and  sculptures  Parwati  is  often  represented  with  either  Ganeshaor 
Skanda  in  her  lap,  nor  would  the  elephant  head  of  the  one,  or  the  six  heads  of  the  other. 
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Neither  the  name  of  Serapis  nor  of  Pluto,  as  applied  to  an  Egyp- 
tian deity,  occurs  in  Herodotus.  But,  in  a  preceding  quotation,  it  has 
been  seen  that,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  this  god  was  considered 
by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Osiris,  and  by  others  to  be  the  Pluto  of  the 
Greeks.  Plutarch  seems  to  adopt  the  first  of  these  opinions ;  but 
Gibbon  remarks,  that "  Serapis  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
native  gods,  or  monsters,  who  sprang  from  the  fruitful  soil  of  supersti^ 
tious  Egypt,  The  first  of  the  Ptolemies  had  been  commanded  by  a 
dream  to  import  the  mysterious  stranger  from  the  coast  of  Pontus, 
where  he  had  been  long  adored  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope  ;  but  his 
attributes  and  his  reign  were  so  imperfectly  understood,  that  it  became 
a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  he  represented  the  bright  orb  of  day,  or 
the  gloomy  monarch  of  the  subterraneous  regions.  The  Egyptians, 
who  were  obstinately  devoted  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  refused 
to  admit  this  foreign  deity  within  the  walls  of  their  cities ;  but  the 
obsequious  priests,  who  were  seduced  by  the  liberality  of  the  Ptolemies, 
submitted,  without  resistance,  to  the  power  of  the  god  of  Pontus ;  and 
this  fortunate  usurper  was  introduced  into  the  throne  and  bed  of  Osiris, 
the  husband  of  Isis,  and  the  celestial  monarch  of  Egypt,"  *  —  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  also,  ascribes  to  Serapis  not  only  the  greatest  popularity, 
but  the  character  of  being  a  great  demon,  f  The  recentness,  how- 
ever, of  this  god's  worship  in  Egypt  does  not  seem  satisfactorily 
established,  and  these  words  of  Pausanias  appear  to  indicate  quite  the 
contrary  :— A jyuTTTiOif  Ss  Ufu  Zapa^n^ocj  67n^oivB(rTaTOv  [Aiv  BCTTtv  AXe^av^pevcrtVy 
oL^XOLioTOLTov  V  %v  Mef4(f>€s.  J  It  has  becu  likewise  remarked,  that  these 
words  of  Tacitus,  ^^  fuerat  Ulic  sacellum  Serapidi  atque  Isidi  arUiquitm 


be  any  valid  objection  a^nst  identifying  him  with  Horns,  were  it  not  that  to  neither  of 
these  gods  are  ever  ascribed  any  of  the  symbols  or  attributes  of  their  reputed  father,  Shiva. 
I^  however,  Horus  be  really  an  ancient  Egyptian  word,  it  coincides  singulai'ly  in  the  accu- 
sative case  Horum  with  H^rSm,  a  name  of  Shiva,  or  HSrim,  a  name  of  Vishnu. 

•  The  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  vol.  v.  p.  108. 

f  Kai  Ti  ict^i  TotvTot  5i«Tpi§o),  ffov  Tov  otvTOV  fjLiyaXohoufJLOVOL  xtfuiv  cTiSei^ai,  hoTig  ijv;  6v  5f  x«t' 
iox,^y  «"poj  TavTcov  <rt^oL<riuo\)  xanjf laftfvov  axouofbfv*  raurov  oLytipoironfirov  fiTeiv  rroA.fbijxao'fy,  tov 
Aiyiwrriov  ^eipafriv. — Cohor.  ad  Gentes^  p.  K. 

t  Pausaniee  Attica,  cap.  xviii. 

o  2 
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sacratum  *,  would  clearly  evince  that  Serapis  had  been  acknowledged 
as  a  god  of  Egypt  long  before  the  stranger  deity  from  Pontus  had 
been  introduced  into  Alexandria.  But,  if  the  identification  of  Osiris 
with  Shiva  be  admitted,  the  two  opinions  respecting  Serapis  may  be 
easily  reconciled ;  for,  though  neither  of  these  gods  presided  over  the 
lower  regions,  still,  if  the  attributes  of  Osiris  were  similar  to  those  of 
Shiva,  there  are  certainly  circumstances  in  the  character  of  the  latter 
which  might  lead  an  enquirer  to  conclude  that  he  was  in  some  manner 
connected  with  death  and  the  regions  of  the  dead.  It  may,  therefore, 
appear  probable  that  Serapis  was  an  ancient  and  indigenous  god  of 
Egypt ;  and  that  the  peculiar  power  which  he  was  supposed  to  possess 
bore  much  resemblance  to  the  dominion  ascribed  by  the  Greeks  to 
Pluto,  and  by  the  Hindus  to  Yama. 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  gods  of  Egypt,  Harpocrates,  Anubis, 
Hermes,  Papremis,  and  Hercules,  so  very  little  is  known  respecting 
them,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  of  such  secondary  importance, 
that  they  may  be  passed  over  without  remark.  But  it  is  surprising 
that  in  later  times  the  god  of  Mendes  should  have  ceased  to  attract 
notice ;  as  Herodotus  represents  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Egyptian  deities ;  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  also,  observes 
that  Pan  was  most  particularly  honoured  by  the  Egyptians,  and  that 
his  images  were  to  be  found  in  every  temple,  f  The  identifying,  how- 
ever, of  this  god  with  Pan  conveys  no  information  whatever  with 
respect  to  his  attributes  and  his  real  character,  nor  do  these  two 
authors  aflford  any  indications  from  which  a  reasonable  opinion  on  the 
subject  could  be  formed.  % 

A  question  now  arises  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  never 
attracted  the  attention  of  any  writer ;  and  yet  without  its  satisfactory 

*  Taciti  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  84.  Ed.  Gronovii. 

-|-  Kai  Tov  riava,  ^lafspovroog  imo  toov  Aiyvwncov  TijXWjXfvov.  Toyrw  ycip  tov^  ey^oopiovs  ou  fji^ovov 
ayaXjxara  ^6^o<i)xcvai  kolto.  irav  Upov^  x.  t.  A.  —  L.ib.i.  cap.  18. 

J  Even  if  the  attributes  and  characters  of  the  Grecian  deities  had  been  more  clearly 
defined,  the  strange  manner  in  which  Grecian  writers  seem  to  have  assimilated  to  them  the 
gods  of  other  countries,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  this  passage  of  Lucian,  m  his  tract  de 
Syria  Dea,  in  describing  a  statue,  which  he  had  just  before  stated  to  be  that  of  Juno :  — *H 
h  *HpYi  (TKOireovTi  toi  7ro\iieihoL  fji^opifYiv  sx^avcsi,  xa<  to,  fiev  fujx^avra  arpexeei  Xoycp  'Hpi)  cctti'  e^u 
5e  Ti  x«i  Afl>;vaii)j,  x«i  A^poSirijj,  x«i  2sA»)vaii)j,  xa<  'Pstjj,  Koit  ApTefj.ih$y  xai  Nejxfjioj,  xai  Moipffwv. 
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solution  it  must  be  evident  that  all  systems  respecting  the  origin  of 
idolatry  must  be  incomplete  and  inconclusive.  For  it  seems  obvious 
that  the  ascribing  the  distinction  of  sex  to  the  divine  nature  is  not 
a  notion  that  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  human  mind  j  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  very  attributes  of  action  and  power,  according  to 
the  common  modes  of  thinking,  necessarily  imply  their  exertion  by  a 
male  being.  The  female,  also,  has  every  where  been  considered  as  a 
passive  principle,  and  the  mere  recipient  of  the  energy  of  the  male. 
Whence,  then,  were  mankind  led  to  suppose  that  some  of  their  prin- 
cipal deities  were  females  ?  This  question  I  propose  ;  but,  much  as  I 
have  reflected  upon  it,  I  cannot  venture  to  anticipate  the  answer  which 
it  requires.  Reasoning,  however,  from  the  Hindu  religion,  it  might 
be  concluded  that  this  circumstance  has  originated  in  that  importance 
and  respect  which  have  been  always  attached  to  marriage  amongst  an 
unsophisticated  people,  and  in  an  indistinct  idea  that  the  energy  of  the 
male  must  remain  inert  unless  it  were  rendered  active  by  a  union  with 
the  passive  powers  of  the  female.*  Of  the  operation  of  some  such 
causes  there  are  obvious  traces  in  several  s^'stems  of  polytheism,  as  it 
will  be  evident  from  Isis  having  been  considered  as  the  wife  of  Osiris ; 
Nephthys,  of  Typhon  ;  Juno,  of  Jupiter  ;  Proserpine,  of  Pluto ;  and  in 
the  Hindu  mythology,  all  the  female  deities,  except  the  earth  f ,  are 
united  in  marriage  to  the  different  gods.  But,  if  this  principle  be 
admitted,  it  will  necessarily  follow,  that  at  the  origin  of  idolatry  the 
female  deities  were  not  held  to  be  distinct  divine  powers,  but  were 
merely  venerated  as  the  wedded  companions  of  their  respective  lords. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  peculiar  attributes  may  have  been  ascribed 
to  some  of  them  ;  but,  even  at  this  day,  the  only  goddesses  in  India  to 
whom  independent  powers  are  ascribed,  are  the  spouses  of  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Shiva.  In  endeavouring,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  real 
nature  of  polytheism  in  the  earliest  times,  it  would  appear  that  the 
female  deities  could  have  then  had  no  distinct  character,  and  that,  con- 

•  This  idea  frequently  occurs  in  Sanscrit  works ;  but  it  seems  to  be  of  too  metaphysical  a 
nature  to  have  occurred  to  mankind  at  the  time  when  idolatry  commenced. 

t  Even  the  earth,  however,  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  united  to  Vishnu. 
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sequentlj,  all  systems  respecting  the  origin  of  idolatry,  which  rest  on  a 
contrary  Siupposition,  must  be  erroneous, 

But  it  seeras  to  be  a  generally  received  opinion  that  the  moon 
was  a  goddess,  and  the  principal  deity  of  several  nations  ;  and  Mr, 
Faber  opens  his  third  volume  on  Pagan  Idolatry  with  this  portentous 
sentence:  —  ''The  female  divinities,  however  apparently  multiplied 
according  to  the  genius  of  polytheism,  ultimately  resolve  themselves 
into  one,  who  is  accounted  the  great  universal  mother  both  of  gods  and 
men;  and  this  single  deity  is  pronounced  to  be  alike  the  moon  in  the 
firmament  and  the  all-productive  earth."  I  admit  that  sufficient  autho- 
rities from  ancient  writers  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion  j 
but  I  contend  that  it  bears  upon  its  very  face  the  strongest  marks  of 
those  systematic  attempts  to  explain  the  Grecian  system  of  polytheism, 
which  seem  to  have  been  coeval  with  tlie  first  Grecian  historians ;  and 
that  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  every  principle  from  which  idolatry 
could  have  originated :  for,  to  give  it  even  the  appearance  of  plausi- 
bility, it  must  be  shown  that  the  aspect  and  influence  of  the  moon  are 
liable  to  five  or  six  such  obvious  and  essential  changes  as  would  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  first  men,  and  have  induced  tliem  to 
ascribe  each  change  to  some  divine  power;  and  no  person  will,  I  may 
suppose,  maintain  so  improbable  an  opinion.  If  not,  can  any  other 
conceivable  cause  be  assigned  for  this  alleged  multiplication  of  one  and 
the  same  visible  object  into  several  deities  ?  But  there  is  not,  at  the 
same  time,  the  slightest  proof  that  the  moon  was  ever  considered  by 
any  people  as  a  principal  deity  ;  and,  until  this  point  be  first  esta- 
blished, it  must  be  evident  that  the  above  supposition  can  rest  on  no 
grounds  whatever.  *  It  also  obviously  assumes  the  point  in  question, 
and  instead  of  clearly  tracing  the  worship  of  the  moon  from  its  origin, 
and  explaining  the  causes  which,  as  it  is  supposed,  induced  man- 
kind to  adore  it  under  the  forms  of  several  deities  to  whom  distinct 
attributes  were  ascribed,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  at  once  concluded  that, 

•  That  Artemis  could  not  have  been  originally  considered  the  same  as  the  moan^  seems 
evident  from  both  Hesiod  and  Apollodorus  describing  tlie  latter  as  the  daughter  of  Hype* 
rion  and  Thea :  but  even  to  Artemis  there  is  no  kind  of  pre-eminence  assigned  in  Grecian 

mythology- 
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however  varied  these  forms  and  their  worship  may  have  been,  still  they 
were  all  intended  to  represent  but  one  and  the  same  object,  the  moon. 
As  such  diversity,  however,  is  incontestable,  it  must,  until  the  contrary 
be  proved,  be  held  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  actual  individuality 
of  the  female  deities  of  antiquity,  and  must  evince  the  improbability  of 
their  having  been  all  originally  one  and  the  same  goddess. 

This  supposition,  also,  rests  on  the  assumed  universality  of  the 
opinion  that  the  moon  was  a  female  deity ;  which  assumption  is  de- 
monstrably unfounded.  For  even  Jablonski  acknowledges  that  in  the 
Egyptian,  as  well  as  in  the  German  language,  the  moon  was  of  the 
masculine  gender  :  in  the  Arabic  it  is  the  same ;  and  at  this  day 
in  India  the  moon  is  a  male  deity.  But  Jablonski  even  admits  far^ 
ther :  —  "  Verum  fateri  tamen  cogor,  me  in  ipsis  ^Slgyptionim  veterum 
monumentis  antiquis,  Lunce  sub  nomine  loh  cultae,  vestigia  quaequam 
hactenus  non  deprehendisse  j "  and  he  had  just  before  observed  most 
correctly,  "  Nomina  exercitui  coelorum,  vel  astris,  in^^Igypto  imposita, 
primitus  erant  simplicia  et  signification  is  proprise,  ex  communi  ser- 
monis  usu  depromta.  Solem  gens  ilia  primo  coluit  sub  nomine  SoliSy 
Lunam  sub  nomineZ^ww^.'' *  Mr.  Payne  Knight  also  remarks : — "Diana, 
of  whom  it  (the  deer)  was  a  symbol,  was  in  the  original  planetary  and 
elementary  worship  the  moon  ;  but  in  the  mystic  religion  she  appears 
to  have  been  a  personification  of  the  all-pervading  spirit,  acting  through 
the  moon  upon  the  earth  and  the  waters.  Hence  she  comprehended 
almost  every  other  female  personification,  and  has  innumerable  titles 
and  symbols,  expressive  of  almost  every  attribute,  whether  of  creation, 
preservation,  or  destruction.*'  f  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  last^ 
mentioned  state  of  any  religious  system  incbntrovertibly  proves  that  it 
no  longer  remains  in  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  that  it  afibrds  no 
evidence  of  that  form  by  which  it  was  originally  dbtinguished.  To  this 
obvious  consideration,  however,  writers  have  not  adverted ;  and  instead 
of  producing  hypotheses  which,  by  their  manifest  adaptation  to  the 
modes  of  thinking  of  a  rude  and  uncivilised  people,  would  carry  coa^ 
viction  with  them,  they  have  preferred  adopting  such  views  of  poly- 

♦  Pantheon  Egjrpt.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.  sect  2. 

f  Inquiry  into  die  SymboL^  &c.y  pait  v.  sect  114. 
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theism  as  could  not  have  possibly  existed  in  remote  antiquity,  and 
which  are  evidently  founded,  not  on  the  voice  of  popular  opinion,  but 
on  the  conclusions  of  speculative  and  philosophic  minds. 

These  remarks  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  opinions  entertained 
respecting  Isis,  who  was  unquestionably  the  principal  goddess  of  Egypt ; 
but  who  has  been  described  by  ancient  writers  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  form  any  satisfactory  opinion  of  her  real  character. 
For,  as  I  have  before  observed  with  regard  to  Osiris,  had  Isis  been  an 
impersonification  of  the  moon,  not  the  slightest  doubt  could  ever  have 
existed  upon  the  subject ;  as  the  explanation  of  such  a  circumstance 
was  so  easy,  and  liable  to  no  misapprehension.  Herodotus,  however, 
identifies  this  goddess  with  Ceres ;  and  Diodorus  Siculus  says  that  she 
was  supposed  to  be  either  Ceres,  Juno,  or  the  Moon.  Plutarch  remarks, 
"  In  short,  it  is  not  right  to. consider  that  Osiris  and  Isis  are  either 
water,  or  the  sun,  or  the  earth,  or  the  heaven  ;  or  that  Typhon  is 
either  fire,  or  drought,  or  the  sea :  but  whatever  is  unarranged,  im- 
perfect, or  monstrous,  that  name  Typhon ;  and  whatever  is  harmo- 
niously ordered,  good,  and  beneficial,  that  believe  to  be  the  work  of 
Isis."  In  another  part  of  the  same  treatise  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  Plutarch 
observes,  "  that  Isis  is,  in  fact,  the  female  principle  of  nature,  the  reci- 
pient of  all  production  ;  the  nurse  and  universal  recipient  according  to 
Plato ;  and  according  to  many  she  is  called  the  thousandr-named^  on 
account  of  her  mutability  and  capacity  to  receive  all  forms."*     To  the 

•  *H  yap  Icrif  ecm  ftev  to  tij?  fv(reoog  -^ijAu,  xai  Sexrixov  aTroKTYig  yevecrccoj,  xaiocfrep  Tiflijvij  j^pei 
'^avh^Yji  UTTO  Tov  nxarcovof,  utto  h  roov  ^oAAcov  fjLvpicoyufi.og  xsxAijrai,  ^loc  to  ttoco-ois  inro  tou  Xoyou 
TpsTTOjxgy*)  fxopfotg  Sep^ecrdai  xa<  iSeaj. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Lainga  Ptiran  deserves  attention ;  but  to  render  it  intelli- 
gible to  the  reader  I  must  dispense  with  the  variety  of  names  and  epithets  which  are  in  it 
ascribed  to  Shiva  and  Gauri,  or  Parwati :  —  "  Shiva  is  the  Supreme  Being,  and  Gauri  is 
his  energy ;  Shiva  is  the  male,  and  Gauri  the  female,  principle  of  existence ;  Shiva  is  the 
meaning,  and  Gauri  the  voice ;  Shiva  is  the  day,  and  Gauri  the-  night ;  Shiva  is  the  sacrificer, 
and  Gauri  the  sacrifice ;  Shiva  is  the  heaven,  and  Gauri  the  earth ;  Shiva  is  the  sea,  and 
Gaiu-i  the  tide ;  Shiva  is  the  tree,  and  Gauri  the  fruit ;  Shiva  is  Brahma,  and  Gauri  Savitri 
(the  wife  of  Brahma) ;  Shiva  is  Vishnu,  and  Gauri  Lakshoni.  [In  the  same  manner  tliey  are 
compared  to  all  the  other  gods  and  goddesses,  and  even  to  the  divine  sages  and  their  wives.] 
Shiva  is  every  male,  and  Gauri  every  female,  being ;  actuality  is  Shiva,  potentiality  (Jauri ; 
as  multitudinous  sparks  issue  from  fire,  sa  multitudinous  forms  of  a  twofold  nature  proceed 
from  Shiva  and  Gauri,  of  which  the  outward  form  is  Gauri,  but  the  spirit  Shiva ;  the  senses 
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reader  who  is  merely  acquainted  with  Grecian  mythology  this  descrip- 
tion of  a  goddess  may  appear  vague  and  indistinct,  but  these  remarks 
of  Sir  William  Jones  will  at  once  render  it  appropriate  and  definite, 
and  sufficiently  explain  the  real  character  of  Isis  :  —  "  Iswara  or  Isa,  and 
Isani  or  Isi,  are  unquestionably  the  Osiris  and  Isis  of  Egypt ; ,  for 
though  neither  a  resemblance  of  names,  nor  a  similarity  of  character, 
would  separately  prove  the  identity  of  Indian  and  Egyptian  deities,  yet 
when  they  both  concur,  with  the  addition  of  numberless  corroborating 
circumstances,  they  seem  a  proof  little  short  of  demonstration.  The 
female  divinity,  in  the  mythological  system  of  the  East,  represents  the 
active  power  of  the  male*;  and  that  Isi  means  active  nature  appears 
evidently  from  the  word  sacta^  which  is  derived  from  sacti^  or  power, 
and  applied  to  those  Hindus  who  direct  their  adoration  principally  to 
that  goddess.  This  feminine  character  of  Pracriti,  or  nature^  is  so 
familiar  in  most  languages,  and  even  in  our  own,  that  the  gravest 
English  writers,  on  the  most  serious  subjects  of  religion  and  philosophy, 
speak  of  her  operations,  as  if  she  were  actually  an  animated  being  ;  but 
such  personifications  are  easily  misconceived  by  the  multitude,  and 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  polytheism.  The  principal  operations  of 
nature  are,  not  the  absolute  annihilation  and  new  creation  of  what  we 
call  material  substances,  but  the  temporary  extinction  and  reproduction, 
or  rather,  in  one  word,  the  transmutation  of  forms ;  whence  the  epithet 
Polymorphos  is  aptly  given  to  nature  by  European  philosophers :  hence 
Iswara  united  with  Isi  [and  in  the  same  manner  Osiris  united  with 
Isis]  represent  the  secondary  causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  principally  those  of  temporary  destruction  and  rege- 
neration." f 

are  (Jauri,  and  the  power  of  perception  Shiva ;  intellection  is  Gauri,  and  the  intellect  is 
Shiva ;  the  pedestal  is  Gauri,  and  Shiva  is  the  lingam,  the  object  of  unceasing  worship  by 
men  and  gods ;  all  things  of  a  feminine  nature  are  Gauri,  and  all  of  a  masculine  Shiva ;  the 
three  worlds  are  but  the  form  of  Gauri,  whose  soul  is  Shiva.  Thus  are  Shiva  and  Gauri 
the  causes  of  all  things,  the  preservers  of  this  universe,  and  those  to  whom  the  adoration  of 
men  ought  at  all  times  to  be  devoutly  addressed." — Part  ii.  chap.  1 1. 

*  Or  rather  the  principle  that  gives  activity  to  the  power  of  the  male,  which,  without 
its  operation,  would  remain  inert.  Isi,  consequently,  cannot  be  considered  as  active  nature, 
as  she  continues  always  passive  imtil  acted  upon  by  Iswara. 

f  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  vi,  p.  318. 
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But  Shiva,  or  Ishwara,  as  it  will  be  hereafter  shown,  is  also  consi- 
dered to  be  the  Supreme  Being,  and  Parvati  his  energy,  by  which  this 
universe  and  all  that  it  contains  was  produced  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  appear  in  popular  mythology  under  a  character  in  which  they 
greatly  resemble  the  deities  of  Olympus.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that,  in 
process  of  time,  the  original  attributes  of  Osiris  and  Isis  may  have  lost 
their  primitive  simplicity  i  and  that,  at  the  time  when  Grecian  travel- 
lers first  visited  Egypt,  such  a  variety  of  dissimilar  qualities  and  powers 
may  have  been  ascribed  to  them,  as  necessarily  to  occasion  that 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  their  real  characters  which  occurs  in 
ancient  writers.  * 

The  conjugal  relation  subsisting  between  Osiris  and  Isis  seems 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  paintings  and  sculptures  still  extant  in 
Egypt;  and  it  appears  that  a  similar  connection  between  male  and 
female  deities  may  still  be  traced  in  one  or  two  other  instances :  for 
Mr.  Salt  observes,  "  The  second  I  shall  describe  as  appearing  to  be,  in 
some  manner,  connected  with  Kneeph,  is  Neith,  one  of  the  great 
goddesses  representing  the  firmament  Her  phonetic  name  is  written 
in  two  different  ways,  with  a  waving  line  ??,  two  feathers  e  e^  and  the 
upper  half  of  a  circle  t ;  or  with  a  vase  «-,  and  the  upper  part  of  a  circle 
^  or  S;  these  hieroglyphics  being  generally  followed  by  a  hieroglyphic 
that  signifies  the ^rmament,  which  is  often  found  filled  with  stars,  and 
is  occasionally  changed  into  one  of  the  outstretched  figures  that  over- 
hang the  zodiac.  The  hieroglyphics  signifying  the  firmament  also 
form  a  sort  of  canopy  over  every  design  of  consequence  throughout 
Egypt  She  is  also  represented  as  a  human  figure  with  the  head  of  a 
lion,  and  as  such  is  the  companion  of  Kneeph  ;  and  the  goose  and 
globe,  with  a  feminine  distinction,  signifying  the  daughter  of  the  sun  ^  are 

*  I  cannot  conclude  this  point  without  atlverting  to  the  following  passage  in  the  third 
volume  (p,  3. )  of  Faher's  work  on  Pagan  Idolatry  :  —  "  Then  we  are  told  that  De%4,  or  the 
goddessj  multiplies  herself  into  the  three  forms  of  Parvati,  Lachmi,  and  Sarasvati ;  and 
afterwards  assumes  as  many  subordinate  characters  as  there  are  female  divinities  in  the 
niythology  of  Hinilustan.  Yet  each  of  tliese  is  severally,  as  we  are  assured,  both  the  moon 
and  the  eartli ;  and  each  is  represented  by  the  common  symbols  of  the  cow  and  tlie  lotos/' 
Because  the  first  sentence  is  perfecdy  correct,  but  the  second  altogether  erroneous  ;  for  the 
moon  is  in  India  a  male  deity;  and  though  the  earth  is  in  reality  but  a  form  of  Devi^  yet, 
in  appearance,  she  is  always  acknowledged  to  have  Individual  existence. 
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then  generally  annexed  to  her  phonetic  name.  On  a  mummy  case  in 
my  possession,  this  goddess,  as  an  outstretched  figure,  is  represented  as 
supported  by  Kneeph,  who  stands  over  a  green  figure  recumbent,  which 
may*  probably  designate  Egypt,  or  the  earth."  *  But  that  any  people 
ever  deified  the  upper  and  lower  firmament,  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Salt, 
seems  in  the  highest  degree  improbable ;  nor  do  I  clearly  understand 
what  the  sensible  objects  are  which  he  intends  to  denote  by  these 
terms.  Besides,  all  ancient  authors,  I  believe,  except  Plutarch,  identify 
this  goddess  with  Minerva  ;  and,  however  remote  the  reseriiblance  may 
have  been,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  she  must  have  been 
one  of  the  principal  Egyptian  deities.  If,  also,  it  be  admitted  that 
Cneph  was  one  of  the  three  divine  hypostases,  and  that  Neith  was 
united  to  him  in  marriage,  it  would  follow  that  she  was  probably  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  attributes  ;  or,  if  any  independent  power  were 
ascribed  to  her,  it  would  be  such  as  assimilated  with  these  attributes. 
The  celebrated  inscription,  therefore,  on  the  temple  at  Sais,  "  /  am  all 
that  wasj  is,  or  will  be,  and  no  mortal  has  removed  my  veil^''  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  her  as  to  Isis  ;  and  Jablonski  has,  perhaps,  cor- 
rectly expressed  her  real  character  in  these  words  :  —  "  Neitham  ab 
iEgyptiis  praesidem  habitum  fuisse  sapientiae,  eoque  potissimum  Graecos 
deam  banc  dixisse  Minervam,  vel  eam  cum  Minerva  sua  comparasse, 
ambigi  non  potest.  .  .  .  Nee  omittendum,  quod  Proclus  in  Timaeum  de 
Minerva  iEgyptiorum  observat.  Verba  Latine  a  me  versa  brevitatis 
studio  hie  appono.     Est  igitur  dea  hcec  qucedam  opifex,  invisibilis  simul 

•  Essay  on  Hieroglyphics,  p.  36. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  phonetic  system,  I  must,  as  a  philologist,  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that  it  depends  entirely  upon  an  assumption  that  Coptic  was  the  ancient  language  of 
Egypt.  But  in  what  manner  is  it  proved  that  this  language  was  preserved,  notwithstanding 
the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Arabs? 
For  the  authorities  quoted  by  M .  Quatremere  merely  establish  that,  until  its  conquest  by 
the  Arabs,  a  language  still  continued  in  use  which  was  denominated  Egyptian ;  but  that  it 
was  precisely  the  same  as  the  one  spoken  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  or  even  as  the  present 
Coptic,  remains  not  only  unproved,  but  is  also  obviously  unsusceptible  of  proof  without 
the  assistance  of  manuscripts.  Another  decipherer  might,  therefore,  assume  another  lan- 
guage as  the  basis  of  a  new  phonetic  system ;  and  it  would  evidently  require  a  most  copious 
collection  of  hieroglyphics,  and  a  most  careful  examination  of  them,  to  determine  incontro- 
vertibly  that  they  could  not  be  arranged  into  groups  reducible  into  significant  words  in  any 
other  language  than  Coptic 
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But  Shiva,  or  Ishwara,  as  it  will  be  hereafter  shown,  is  also  consi- 
dered to  be  the  Supreme  Being,  and  Parvati  his  energy,  by  which  this 
universe  and  all  that  it  contains  was  produced  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  appear  in  popular  mythology  under  a  character  in  which  tliey 
greatly  resemble  the  deities  of  Olympus-  Nor  is  it  improbable  that,  in 
process  of  time,  the  original  attributes  of  Osiris  and  Isis  may  have  lost 
their  primitive  simplicity  ;  and  that,  at  the  time  when  Grecian  travel- 
lers first  visited  Egypt,  such  a  variety  of  dissimilar  qualities  and  powers 
may  have  been  ascribed  to  them,  as  necessarily  to  occasion  that 
diflference  of  opinion  respecting  their  real  characters  which  occurs  in 
ancient  writers,  * 

The  conjugal  relation  subsisting  between  Osiris  and  Isis  seems 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  paintings  and  sculptures  still  extant  in 
Egypt ;  and  it  appears  that  a  similar  connection  between  male  and 
female  deities  may  still  be  traced  in  one  or  two  other  instances  :  for 
Mr.  Salt  observes,  "  The  second  I  shall  describe  as  appearing  to  be,  in 
some  manner,  connected  with  Kneeph,  is  Neith,  one  of  the  great 
goddesses  representing  the  firmament*  Her  phonetic  name  is  written 
in  two  different  ways,  with  a  waving  line  w,  two  feathers  e  e,  and  the 
upper  half  of  a  circle  t ;  or  with  a  vase  w,  and  the  upper  part  of  a  circle 
t  01  B\  these  hieroglyphics  being  generally  followed  by  a  hieroglyphic 
that  signifies  the  firmament^  which  is  often  found  filled  with  stars,  and 
is  occasionally  changed  into  one  of  the  outstretched  figures  that  over- 
hang the  zodiac.  The  hieroglyphics  signifying  the  firmament  also 
form  a  sort  of  canopy  over  every  design  of  consequence  throughout 
Egypt  She  is  also  represented  as  a  human  figure  with  the  head  of  a 
lion,  and  as  such  is  the  companion  of  Kneeph  ;  and  the  goose  and 
globe,  with  a  leminine  distinction,  signifying  the  daiighia'  of  the  sufiy  are 

*  I  cannot  conclude  this  point  without  adverting  to  the  following  passage  in  the  third 
volume  (p,  3*)  of  Ftiber's  work  on  Pagan  Idolatry;  —  "  Then  we  are  told  that  Devij  or  the 
goddess,  multiplies  herself  into  the  ihree  forms  of  Parvati,  Lachmi,  and  Saras vati ;  and 
afterwards  assumes  as  many  subordinate  characters  as  there  are  female  divinities  in  the 
mythology  of  Hindustan,  Yet  each  of  these  is  severally,  as  we  are  assured,  both  the  moon 
and  the  eartli;  and  each  is  represented  by  the  common  symbols  of  the  cow  and  tlie  lotos." 
Because  the  first  sentence  is  perfectly  correct,  but  the  second  altogether  erroneous ;  for  the 
moon  is  in  India  a  male  deity;  and  thoiigli  the  earth  is  in  reality  but  a  form  of  Devi,  yet, 
in  appearance,  she  is  always  acknowledged  to  have  individual  existence. 
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then  generally  annexed  to  her  phonetic  name.  On  a  mummy  case  in 
my  possession,  this  goddess,  as  an  outstretched  figure,  is  represented  as 
supported  by  Kneeph,  who  stands  over  a  green  figure  recumbent,  which 
may*  probably  designate  Egypt,  or  the  earth."  *  But  that  any  people 
ever  deified  the  upper  and  lower  firmament,  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Salt, 
seems  in  the  highest  degree  improbable ;  nor  do  I  clearly  understand 
what  the  sensible  objects  are  which  he  intends  to  denote  by  these 
terms.  Besides,  all  ancient  authors,  I  believe,  except  Plutarch,  identify 
this  goddess  with  Minerva  ;  and,  however  remote  the  resemblance  may 
have  been,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  she  must  have  been 
one  of  the  principal  Egyptian  deities.  If,  also,  it  be  admitted  that 
Cneph  was  one  of  the  three  divine  hypostases,  and  that  Neith  was 
united  to  him  in  marriage,  it  would  follow  that  she  was  probably  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  attributes  ;  or,  if  any  independent  power  were 
ascribed  to  her,  it  would  be  such  as  assimilated  with  these  attributes. 
The  celebrated  inscription,  therefore,  on  the  temple  at  Sais,  "  /  am  all 
that  wasj  w,  or  will  be,  and  no  mortal  has  removed  my  veil,^^  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  her  as  to  Isis  ;  and  Jablonski  has,  perhaps,  cor- 
rectly expressed  her  real  character  in  these  words :  —  "  Neitham  ab 
iEgyptiis  praesidem  habitum  fuisse  sapientiae,  eoque  potissimum  Graecos 
deam  banc  dixisse  Minervam,  vel  eam  cum  Minerva  sua  comparasse, 
ambigi  non  potest.  .  .  .  Nee  omittendum,  quod  Proclus  in  Timaeum  de 
Minerva  iEgyptiorum  observat.  Verba  Latine  a  me  versa  brevitatis 
studio  hie  appono.     JEst  igitur  dea  hcec  qucedam  opifex,  invisibilis  simul 

•  Essay  on  Hieroglyphics,  p.  36. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  phonetic  system,  I  must,  as  a  philologist,  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that  it  depends  entirely  upon  an  assumption  that  Coptic  was  the  ancient  language  of 
Egypt.  But  in  what  manner  is  it  proved  that  this  language  was  preserved,  notwithstanding 
the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Arabs? 
For  the  authorities  quoted  by  M.  Quatremere  merely  establish  that,  until  its  conquest  by 
the  Arabs,  a  language  still  continued  in  use  which  was  denominated  Egyptian ;  but  that  it 
was  precisely  the  same  as  the  one  spoken  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  or  even  as  the  present 
Coptic,  remains  not  only  unproved,  but  is  also  obviously  unsusceptible  of  proof  without 
the  assistance  of  manuscripts.  Another  decipherer  might,  therefore,  assume  another  lan- 
guage as  the  basis  of  a  new  phonetic  system ;  and  it  would  evidently  require  a  most  copious 
collection  of  hieroglyphics,  and  a  most  careful  examination  of  them,  to  determine  incontro- 
vertibly  that  they  could  not  be  arranged  into  groups  reducible  into  significant  words  in  any 
other  language  dian  Coptic 
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et  visibiiis,  cut  cmlmn  quidem  mrtilo  obligii  ;  sed  qum  iamen  generationes 
specierum  irradkit  —  ideoque  cumprimis  virtus  comlituta  est^  qucB  cuncta 
7novet.*'  *  Nor  can  it  fail  to  be  considered  as  a  most  remarkable  coin- 
cidence, that,  after  tlie  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  Saras  vat  i,  the  wedded 
companion  of  the  creative  power  of  the  Hindu  triad,  should  still  be 
adored  as  the  deity  presiding  over  speech,  eloquence,  and  wisdom. f 

It  would  seem,  also,  that  Amnion,  the  preservative  power  of  the 
Egyptian  triad,  was,  in  the  same  manner,  the  lord  of  one  of  the 
Egyptian  goddesses.  For  ]VL  Champollion  observes: — "  Les  bas  reliefs 
Egyptiens  nous  montrent  assez  souvent  a  la  suite  d*Animon,  une 
deese  dont  les  chairs  sont  pehites  tantot  en  vert,  tan  tot  en  jaune,  mais 
dont  le  signe  distinctif  est  une  grandc  feuillc  qui  s*eleve  au  dessus  desa 
coiffure.  Sur  le  devant  d'un  ant  el  soutenu  par  une  statue  de  granit, 
qui  fait  partie  de  la  riche  collection  d^antiquites  de  AL  Durand,  cette 

inenie  deesse  est  figuree  donncmt  la  main  au  dieu  Ammon Le 

nom  hieroglyphique  de  la  deesse  ecrit  en  lettres  Copies  sate  ou  sati^  est 
done  incontestablement  le  nieme  que  le  nom  i;A THZ  ou  lATIE  de  Fin- 
scrij>tion  de  Sehrele/':]: 

But  of  this  goddess  no  notice  occurs  in  any  ancient  writer,  unless  she 
may  be  the  one  who  was  assimilated  to  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks,  whose 
Egyptian  name  has  not  been  yet  satisfactorily  determined  :  for  Hero- 
dotus aflbrds  no  information  on  this  point;  but  Diodorus  Siculus, ashe 
mentions  her  among  the  five  deities  born  on  the  intercalary  days, 
would  seem  to  have  considered  her  to  be  the  same  as  the  Nephthys  of 
Plutarch,  This  last  author,  however,  says  that  Nephthys  was  supposed 
to  be  either  Venus,  or  Teleutes,  or  Victory  ;  but  from  an  identification 
with  deities  of  such  opposite  characters  no  reasonable  conclusion  can 
be  deduced.  The  reasoning,  also,  of  Jablonski,  with  respect  to  Athor 
and  Nephthys,  is  singularly  per[)lexed  and  unsatisfactory ;  for  he 
adduces  strong  proofs  that  Athor  was  the  Egyptian  name  of  \'enus, 
and  yet  he  rejects  them  all  on  very  inadequate  grounds,  and  concludes 
that  Athor  was  a  deification  of  night     But  he  admits,  "  numen  hoc 

*   Pantheon  Egypt.,  lib.  i.  cap.  iil  sect.  1 0, 

I  Brahma, -also,  is  consiclered  to  be  the  aathor  of  the  Veclas  and  of  all  sacred  learning. 

X  Syst^me  Hieroglj^ihique,  p.  99. 
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Noctis,  cujus  et  nomen  et  potestatem  explicuimus,  per  totam  iEgyptum 
templa  habuit  complura,  celebria,  a  multis  frequentata,  cultu  ejus  et 
laudibus  personantia."  *  It  may,  however,  be  safely  affirmed,  that 
Night  was  never,  amongst  any  people,  considered  as  a  principal  god- 
dess ;  and,  in  fact,  the  ascribing  to  her  any  divine  power  is  quite 
incompatible  with  the  common  opinion  of  mankind,  f  But  Jablonski 
seems  to  have  been  more  successful  in  evincing  that  Nephthys  could 
not  have  been  the  goddess  whom  the  Greeks  assimilated  to  Venus ; 
and  if  it  be  admitted  that  Typhon  was  merely  a  divine  impersonifica- 
tion  of  water,  the  following  remarks  of  Cudworth  may  appear,  as  far  as 
they  regard  the  real  character  of  this  deity,  to  be  well  founded  :  — 
"  Yet,  as  the  learned  Bochart  hath  observed,  it  (the  word  Neptune) 
may,  with  greater  probability,   be  derived  from  the   Egyptian  word 

NephthuSy  Plutarch    telling  us,   6ti    NeCpQw   kuXovtl  rrjg  yvjg  roc    e(r%aTi2',  }cai 

TTccfiCf^ioe,  ;.a*  il/xvovToc  itj;  Ba^Xaja-fjg*  fhat  the  Egyptians  called  the  marithne 
parts  of  land,  or  such  as  border  on  the  sea,  Nephthus;  which  conjecture 
may  be  farther  confirmed  from  wTiat  the  same  Plutarch  elsewhere 
writes,  that  as  Isis  was  the  wife  of  Osiris,  so  the  wife  of  Typhon  was 
called  Nephthus.  From  whence  one  might  collect,  that  as  Isis  was 
taken  sometimes  for  the  earth,  or  the  goddess  presiding  over  it,  so 
Nephthus  was  the  goddess  of  the  sea/*  J 

But  if  Nephthys  be  not  the  same  as  Venus,  it  may  not  seem  im- 
probable that  the  Egyptian  goddess  intended  by  this  appellation,  not 
indeed  the  popular,  but  the  celestial^  Venus  of  the  Greeks,  may  have 
been  the  wedded  companion  of  the  preservative  power  of  the  Egyptian 

*   Pantheon  Egypt.,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  sect  15. 

f  The  character  of  Night  is  well  described  in  these  verses  of  one  of  the  hymns  ascribed 
to  Orpheus :  — 

KAu$f  fji^axaipa.  dca,  Kvavavyrj^^  OKTTBpofeyyrig' 
'Hcup^ij;  ^oiipov(roi  xai  ripefJUYj  frokvimvop^ 
Eu^potruvi},  Tepmnffj  ^lAoTravvup^e,  f^i^Tflp  ovupcov' 
Ar,iofjLept[ji,v*  ayairi  re,  'Kovoiv  oivairavo'iv  e^ovca. 

%  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  chap.  4.  sect.  1 8. 

§  In  Platonis  Convivio  this  passage  occurs :  — Uoog  8'ou  8oo  t«  ^ea ;  rj  jxgy  ye  ttov  'rrpec-SvTepoL, 
xon  ufjitiToop,  Ovpavov  ^vyoLTr^p^  >jy  8e  xai  ovpavixv  67rovofJLoi^ofi,ev'  tj  8e  veanepoL,  Aioj  xa<  Aiavt}?,  ^v  Sf 
T«v8>;|xov  xaAoujxcv.  Pausanias,  also,  mentions  the  celestial  Venus  in  several  passages  of  his 
work,  but  such  allusions  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  her  real  character. 
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triad.  Her  attributess  however,  are  not  distinctly  known  ;  and  it  is  not, 
therefore,  unlikely  that  they  are  too  much  restricted  in  the  beautiful 
lines  with  which  Lucretius  commences  his  poem,  and  that  they  in 
reality  bore  much  resemblance  to  the  divine  qualities  ascribed  to 
Lakshmii  the  beloved  w  ife  of  Vishnu,  in  the  following  passage  of  the 
Vishnu  Puran^ : — ^"  Praise  be  to  thee,  O  mother  of  all  things,  source  of 
prosperity,  dweller  in  the  bosom  of  Vishnu  !  Thou  art  the  efficient 
cause  of  existence,  the  fiery  power  which  purifies  this  world,  the  mani- 
fester  of  twilight,  night,  and  day  !  Thou  art  understanding,  faith,  and 
wisdom,  the  fount  of  learning,  the  giver  of  beatitude ;  and  by  thee,  O 
goddess,  is  this  universe  filled  with  various  forms,  beautiful  and  unbeau- 
tiful !  Deserted  by  thee  the  three  worlds  sink  into  annihilation,  and 
supported  by  tliee  they  enjoy  prosperity  !  Blessed  by  thy  presence,  men 
are  rendered  happy  by  wives,  children,  friends,  houses,  and  riches ;  by 
health,  power,  victory  over  enemies,  and  con  tent  edness  !  Thou,  O  be- 
loved of  Vishnu,  art  the  mother  of  all  creation,  and  thy  fostering  care 
pervadeth  all  things  movable  and  immovable ;  but  without  thy  pre- 
sence, nor  wives,  nor  children,  nor  friends,  nor  riches,  would  gladden 
men  ;  nor  animals,  nor  verdure,  nor  fertility  adorn  the  earth.  But  what 
tongue,  even  of  the  most  learned,  can  adequately  eulogise  thy  wondrous 
and  mysterious  qualities  ?"  It  will  hence  no  doubt  be  admitted,  that 
the  goddess  of  prosperity  and  abundance,  emphatically  named  the  mother 
and  the  moiha-  of  (he  utiivef^se^  is  a  most  appropriate  conjugal  com- 
panion for  the  preservative  power  of  the  Egyptian  triad  j  and  that 
there  is  a  sufficient  resemblance  between  the  Lakshmi  of  the  Hindus 
and  the  celestial  Venus  of  the  Greeks,  to  render  it  not  improbable 
that  the  Egyptian  goddess,  intended  by  the  latter  appellation,  was 
actually  distinguished  by  attributes  similar  to  those  which  are  at  this 
day  in  India  ascribed  to  the  beloved  and  inseparable  companion  of 
Vishnu. 


*  It  is  a  laudatory  address  to  her  by  Indra,  and  occurs  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
ninth  chapter,  first  section  ;  in  which  also  will  be  found  at  the  commencement  a  description 
of  Lakshmi,  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Gauri  given  in  a  preceding  note ;  which,  to  be  per- 
fectly applicable,  merely  requires  the  names  of  Vishnu  and  Lakshmi  to  be  substituted  for 
those  of  Shiva  and  Gauri* 
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There  still  remain  two  Egyptian  goddesses  not  yet  adverted  to, 
Bubastis  or  Diana,  and  Buto  or  Latona,  who  are  noticed  by  ancient 
writers  ;  but,  except  this  identification,  nothing  whatever  is  known 
respecting  them.  It  would,  therefore,  be  useless  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  different  opinions  of  modern  authors  as  to  their  attri- 
butes and  real  character,  as  it  would  not  lead  to  any  rational  conclusion 
on  the  subject. 

Such  are  the  notices  relating  to  the  Egyptiau  religion  which  occur 
in  ancient  writers,  and  their  total  inadequacy  to  convey  any  complete 
and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  it  must  be  self-evident  Arguing^  how- 
ever, from  these  imperfect  indications,  and  fiom  the  principles  ia  which 
polytheism  most  likely  originated,  it  may  not  seem  improbable  tiiat  in 
its  primitive  state  the  Egyptian  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  form 
of  idolatry  which  even  at  this  day  prevails  in  India.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Egyptians  acknowledged  one 
supreme  self-existent  Being ;  and  that  this  belief  did  not  attract  the 
attention  of  foreign  enquirers,  in  consequence  of  its  not  being  mani- 
fested by  the  erection  of  temples  and  images  or  any  other  mode  of 
external  worship.  That  the  Egyptians  held  that,  in  all  operations 
connected  with  the  creation  and  existence  of  this  universe,  the  one 
God,  being  without  form  and  quality,  acted  not  directly,  but  through  the 
intervention  of  three  divine  powers  which  had  proceeded  from  his 
essence  in  an  ineffable  manner,  and  were  named  Cneph,  Ammon,  and 
Osiris.  That  under  some  notion  of  a  union  of  the  male  and  female 
principles  being  indispensable  for  producing  action,  the  Egyptians  had 
assigned,  as  conjugal  companions  to  these  gods,  the  goddesses  Neith, 
Athar  or  Venus,  and  Isis.  So  far  the  conclusion  may  seem  to  rest  on 
admissible  grounds,  but  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  plates  of 
Denon's  Voyage  en  Egypte,  or  even  of  the  Mensis  Isiaca,  will  at  once 
evince  that,  were  this  conclusion  even  granted,  it  would  be  of  scarcely 
any  assistance  in  explaining  the  singularly  complicated  system  of 
Egyptian  polytheism.  J^Iust  it  not,  therefore,  be  more  conducive  to 
the  promotion  of  real  knowledge  to  admit  this  ignorance  unreservedly, 
than  to  construct  hypotheses  on  mere  gratuitous  assumptions,  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  that  which  is  clearly  unsusceptible  of  elucida- 
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tion  ?  *  Were  these  hypotheses,  however,  confined  entirely  to  Egypt, 
they  would  be  of  little  importance,  but  unfortunately  they  extend  their 
influence  to  all  subjects  of  antiquarian  and  historical  research  ;  and 
thus  materially  contribute  to  impede  the  rectification  of  error,  and  to 
prevent  just  views  being  taken  of  the  civilisation,  religion,  and  history 
of  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

♦  Should  it  even  be  found  possible  to  explain,  by  means  of  the  phonetic  system,  hiero- 
glyphical  inscriptions,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  these  contain  any  information  which  would 
tend  to  discover  the  hidden  meaning,  wWch  is,  no  doubt,  concealed  under  the  positions  and 
figures  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  their  symbol s,  head-dresses,  and  all  the  other  accessaries  by 
which  they  are  invariably  accompanied  J  and,  until  Uiis  be  ascertained,  the  Egyptian  reUgion 
must  evidently  remain  an  enigma  that  admits  not  of  solution. 
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CHAP.  III. 

THE    MYTHOLOGY    OF    ASIA    MINOR,  GREECE,  ETRURIA,    AND   LATIUM. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that,  according  to  the  prevalent  opinion  of 
antiquity,  Greece  was  indebted  for  the  principal  part  of  its  religion  to 
Egypt ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  opinion  has  been  adopted  by 
every  modern  writer  who  has  touched  upon  this  subject  To  contro- 
vert, therefore,  an  admitted  fact  may  seem  presumptuous,  yet  it  may  be 
allowable  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  its  existence  has  been  so 
universally  assumed ;  and,  should  these  clearly  appear  to  be  insufficient, 
it  must  necessarily  follow  that  the  real  origin  of  the  Grecian  system  of 
polytheism  has  been  hitherto  misunderstood.  Nor  will  it,  perhaps,  be 
denied,  that,  in  historical  researches,  the  only  guide  which  can  lead  to 
the  ascertainment  of  truth,  is  a  strict  application  of  those  principles  of 
evidence  that  induce  men  to  give  their  assent  to  human  testimony  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life.  For,  in  such  researches,  probability  and 
certainty  should  be  always  clearly  distinguished  ;  and,  though  the  writer 
may  present  his  inferences  for  the  consideration  of  the  reader,  he  ought 
not  to  ascribe  to  them  that  importance  which  belongs  alone  to  circum- 
stances supported  by  the  requisite  proof.  But  it  is  too  much  the  cus- 
tom to  found  an  elaborate  system  on  authorities  either  questionable  or 
inapplicable,  or  on  conclusions  deduced  from  a  few  isolated  facts,  too 
obviously  tortured  into  a  construction  which  was  never  intended  by  the 
author  who  may  have  mentioned  them. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  received  opinion  rests  principally,  if 
not  entirely,  on  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness  contained  in  these 
often- quoted  words  of  Herodotus  : — "  Almost  all  the  names  of  the  gods 
have  come  from  Egypt  into  Greece:  for,  on  enquiry,  I  have  found 
that  they  were  received  from  Barbarians,  and  I  think  principally  from 
Egypt ;  because,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Neptune,  the  Tynda- 
ridse,  Juno,  Vesta,  Themis,  the  Graces,  and  the  Nereids,  the  names  of 
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all  the  other  gods  have  been  known  in  Egypt  from  time  immemonah 
I  merely  repeat  what  the  Egyptians  themselves  say*"  *  It  must  be 
here  particularly  recollected,  that  this  opinion  relates  to  an  occurrence 
which,  according  to  the  received  system  of  chronology,  must  have 
taken  place  about  eleven  hundred  years  previously  to  Herodotus's 
visiting  Egypt ;  and  that  it  depends  entirely  on  verbal  information^  and 
on  the  resemblance,  the  particulars  of  which  he  does  not  explain, 
which  Herodotus  supposed  to  exist  between  certain  deities  of  Egypt 
and  Greece.  But  so  obviously  liable  to  error  are  such  premises,  that 
any  conclusion  deduced  from  them  must  be  extremely  questionable. 
If,  also,  the  premises  themselves  be  obviously  inconsistent  and  inaccu- 
rate, and  the  judgment  of  the  writer  be  at  the  same  time  vacillating 
and  illogicalj  what  degree  of  credit  can  be  due  to  any  opinion  which 
he  may  have  formed? 

But  the  numerous  circumstances  which  so  obviously  invalidate  this 
testimony  seem  to  have  been  entirely  disregarded,  as  not  the  slightest 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  reconcile  it  with  the  accounts  given  of 
the  Grecian  system  of  polytheism  by  other  writers  j  for  Herodotus 
expressly  excludes  from  the  number  of  Egyptian  deities  Neptune  and 
Junoj  and  he  nowhere  identifies  any  one  of  them  with  Pluto-  It  must, 
however,  be  evident  that  these  three  deities  have  formed,  from  the 
time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  so  essential  and  constituent  a  part  of  Gre- 
cian mythology,  that  it  is  utterly  improbable  that  they  could  have  been 
introduced  into  it  after  its  first  establishment,  Herodotus,  at  the  same 
time,  enters  into  no  explanation  of  the  causes  that  had  occasioned  the 
remarkable  difference  which  is  observable  in  the  relative  importance 
and  dignity  ascribed  by  bim  to  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Egypt ;  for 
he  unequivocally  admits  that  Isis  and  Osiris  were  the  principal  deities 
of  the  latter  country,  and  yet  he  identifies  them  with  Ceres  and 
Dionusos,  who  most   certainly  never  enjoyed   that  pre-eminence   in 

*  %Xil^v  h  KDti  wavroL  t«  oyvoj^ara  Twv  -^fajy  ef  Aiyu^rrou  fXi^XuS*  if  r»jv  'EXXosJa,  §ioTi  |X£V  yap 

bri  yap  £»j  jw-ij  rTareiSgajyo^j  xai  Aioffxoupajv,  xat  'Hfi^^,  xa*  'Icrrjisffj  x«i  Qif^io^^  xai  XctptreaVf  xat 
KijpijjSajVj  T£uv  aXAwv  3eafV  AtyuwriOiO'i  ma  xore  rat  ouvoftatra  exTTJ  sv  tjj  %cf pjj,  kiyta  S)j  ra  Aeyowo-*  awr^i 
Aiywmot. —  Lib.  ii.  cap,  50, 
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Greece.*  The  Egyptian  gods,  too,  whom  he  assimilates  to  Pan, 
Dionusos,  and  Hercules,  he  describes  as  in  every  respect  different 
from  them ;  and  he  affords  his  reader  no  means  of  judging  whether 
his  identification  of  certain  Egyptian  deities  with  Jupiter,  Apollo, 
Mars,  Minerva,  Venus,  Latona,  and  Diana,  is  well  founded  or  otherwise. 
There  appears,  also,  to  be  the  strongest  evidence  that  tlie  paintings  and 
sculptures  still  extant  in  Egypt  existed  at  the  time  when  it  was  visited 
by  Herodotus ;  and  it  must  hence  necessarily  follow,  that  not  a  single 
god  of  Egypt  could,  in  outward  appearance,  have  then  borne  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  any  god  of  Greece.  The  names,  too,  he  admits, 
were  different ;  and,  consequently,  the  grounds  which  led  him  to  affirm 
that  the  deities  of  the  two  countries,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  the 
same,  must  have  rested  on  the  knowledge  whFch  he  possessed  of  his 
own  religion,  and  on  the  information  which  he  received  concerning  the 
origin,  actions,  and  attributes  of  the  Egyptian  gods.  Had  he,  there- 
fore, stated  the  circumstances  on  which  his  opinion  was  founded,  a 
judgment  might  be  formed  with  respect  to  its  justness  ;  but  as  he  has 
carefully  refrained  from  explaining  the  nature  of  the  Egyptian  religion, 
and  even  from  describing  the  figures  of  the  gods,  and  their  remarkable 
symbols,  nothing  appears  from  which  it  can  be  reasonably  concluded 
that  this  opinion,  invalidated  as  it  is  by  various  considerations,  is 
entitled  to  that  implicit  deference  which  it  has  so  universally  received.t 
But,  even  of  his  own  religion,  Herodotus  clearly  possessed  no 
accurate  knowledge  ;  and  his  account  of  it  is  so  improbable  and  irra- 
tional, as  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  his  ability  to  draw  a  just  con- 
clusion from  well-established  premises.  I  must,  therefore,  be  allowed, 
in  order  to  place  this  point  in  its  proper  light,  to  quote  a  rather  long 
passage  from  so  well-known  an  author. — "The  Pelasgi,  as  I  heard  at 
Dodona,  at  first,  in  worshipping  the  gods,  sacrificed  all  things  to  them; 
but  they  did  not  distinguish  any  one  of  them  by  either   name  or 

•  I  mean,  of  course,  in  its  popular  and  most  ancient  mythology;  for  the  rank  assigned 
to  these  deities  in  the  mysteries  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained. 

f  Josephus,  also,  has  remarked :  —  Mavedav  S'  »jy  to  yevoj  avi)p  Aiyy^moj,  njj  'EAAfjvixn; 
fLrrecr^rixcog  vaihiag^  ws  S>)Xo^  scrrr  yeypafi  yup  *EXXa8i  ^oovyi  tijv  warpiov  ioTopmv,  ffx  re  tcuv  Ifpwv, 
00$  ^i)<riv  avTog,  ii.eroLfpu(ra$^  xai  tcoXKol  tov  'HpoSorov  eXeyp^fi  t«v  Aiyuimaxwv  Or*  uyvoiag  f\(/fu- 
(Tfievov. —  Contra  Apionem^  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 

I  2 
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epithet,  as  they  never  had  heard  any.  But  they  called  them  gods,  on 
account  of  their  harmoniously  ordering  and  arranging  all  things.* 
After  a  long  time,  however,  they  became  acquainted  with  the  names 
of  the  gods  which  had  come  from  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Dionusos,  which  they  learned  much  later  ;  and  some  time  after 
they  consulted  the  oracle  at  Dodona,  respecting  whether  they  should 
make  use  of  the  names  introduced  by  the  Barbarians,  and  the  oracle 
advised  them  to  adopt  them.  From  that  period  the  Pelasgi  wor- 
shipped the  gods  by  these  names,  and  from  the  Pelasgi  the  Hellenes 
received  them.  But  whence  each  of  these  deities  derived  his  origin, 
and  whether  they  have  all  eternally  existed,  and  what  their  particular 
forms  may  be,  these  are  questions  which  remained  unknown  from 
ancient  times  even  until  yesterday,  if  I  may  so  express  myself;  for 
Hesiod  and  Homer,  who  lived  not  more  than  four  hundred  years 
before  me,  were  the  first  who  composed  a  theogony  for  the  Greeks,  and 
ascribed  to  the  gods  distinct  epithets,  and  dignities,  and  functions,  and 
figures.  The  first  part  of  what  I  have  just  mentioned  is  the  result  of 
information  which  I  received  from  the  priests  of  Dodona,  the  latter  is 
my  own  opinion.'*  f 

It  will  be  at  once  obvious,  that  the  latter  part  of  this  passage  is  in- 
consistent with  the  former ;  for,  if  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  the  persons 
who  first  gave  a  fixed  form  to  the  Grecian  mythology,  the  account 
given  to  Herodotus  by  the  priests  of  Dodona  must  be  incorrect, 
because,  as  the  mere  names  only  of  the  gods  were  introduced  from 
Egypt  into  Greece,  it  must  follow  that  their  attributes,  characters,  and 
relations  to  each  other,  must  have  been  previously  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter  country.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  observed,  that,  according  to  this  account,  the  gods  prevhusii/  existed 
in  Greecey  and  that  it  was  their  names  only  which  were  derived  from 
Egypt ;  and,  consequently,  the  correctness  of  this  last  opinion  depends 
simply  on  the  probability  or  improbability  of  any  people  having  ever 
worshipped  a  number  of  divine  beings  under  the  general  term  gods^ 

*    0eo[/^   &f  ?rpoo-ajvoju^crav  <rf^A$  awo  tqu  toi^utou,  ot*  xocju-w  3svTff  ret  woLvra  ^pi^yfiMTa  xm 
irao-ag  vfifJi^st^  et^ov^ 

f  Herod*,  lib*  ii.  cap*  52,  55. 
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without  appropriating  to  each  of  them  a  distinct  appellation.  This  cir- 
cumstance Mr.  Mitford  thus  ingeniously  explains: — "  Herodotus,  after 
giving  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  names  of  the  principal  Grecian 
divinities,  proceeds  to  tell  us  that,  being  at  Dodona,  he  was  there 
assured  (apparently  by  the  priests  of  the  far-famed  temple  of  Jupiter) 
that  anciently  the  Pelasgian  ancestors  of  the  Grecian  people  sacrificed 
and  prayed  to  gods  to  whom  they  gave  no  name  or  distinguishing 
appellation  ;  for^  he  adds,  thei/  had  never  heard  of  any :  but  they  called 
them  gods  as  the  disposers  and  rulers  of  all  things.  It  is  hence  evident 
that  the  Pelasgians  can  have  acknowledged  but  one  god;  for  where 
many  gods  are  believed,  distinguishing  appellations  will  and  must  be 
given  ;  but  the  unity  of  the  deity  precludes  the  necessity  of  names."* 
But  the  prevalence  of  idolatry,  at  the  period  here  assumed,  is  too 
unquestionable  a  fact  to  admit  of  its  being  supposed  that  the  Pelasgi 
were  the  only  people  then  exempt  from  it ;  and  as  most  assuredly  no 
instance  can  be  adduced  of  gods  having  ever  been  worshipped  undis- 
tinguished by  any  names  by  which  they  might  be  invoked  or  even 
spoken  of,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  the  information  given  to 
Herodotus  by  the  priests  of  Dodona  is  undeserving  of  any  attention 
whatever. 

Before,  also,  it  can  be  received  as  an  established  fact  that  Greece 
was  indebted  to  Egypt  for  the  names  of  its  gods,  or  for  any  part  of  its 
religion,  it  is  indispensable  to  prove  the  particular  manner  in  which 
this  introduction  was  effected,  and  on  this  essential  point  all  ancient 
authors  are  entirely  silent.  Modern  writers,  however,  have,  without 
any  sufficient  data,  constructed  various  hypotheses  for  the  explanation 
of  this  circumstance ;  but  the  general  opinion  respecting  it  seems  to  be 
accurately  and  concisely  stated  in  these  words  of  Mr.  Mitford  : — "  It  ap- 
pears that,  in  a  very  remote  period,  some  revolution  in  Egypt,  whose 
early  transactions  are  otherwise  little  known  to  us,  compelled  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  to  seek  foreign  settlements.  To  this  event 
Crete  probably  owed  its  early  civilisation.  Some  of  the  best  supported 
of  ancient  Grecian  traditions  relate  the  establishment  of  Egyptian  colo- 

•  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 
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nies  in  Greece ;  traditions  so  little  accommodated  to  national  prejudice, 
yet  so  very  generally  received,  and  so  perfectly  consonant  to  all  known 
history,  that  for  their  most  essential  circnmstances  they  seem  unques- 
tionable/* ^  But  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  writer  who  has  stated  in 
express  terms  that  Egyptian  colonies  were  established  in  Greece; 
though  from  the  following  passages  of  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Strabo 
such  a  conclusion  might  perhaps  be  admissible.  For  the  former  has 
observed  :  —  '^  The  Egyptians  ^ay,  that  after  this  many  emigrations  from 
Egypt  to  different  parts  of  the  world  took  place  ;  for  Belus  led  a  band 
of  emigrants  to  Babylon  ;.  .  ,  •  and  those  who  proceeded  with  Danaus 
occupied  Argos,  almost  the  most  ancient  city  of  Greece.  Egyptian 
emigrants,  also,  founded  the  Colchic  and  Jewish  nations/'  f  And  Strabo 
says,  "  Pelops  led  people  from  Phrygia  into  the  country  denominated 
from  him  Peloponnesus;  and  also  Danaus  from  Egypt'*  :|:  But  all 
preceding  authors  have  distinctly  intimated  that  Danaus  arrived  at 
Argos  in  a  single  ship  :  and  that  this  was  the  generally  received  tradition 
seems  evident  from  this  entry  in  the  Arundel  marbles  :  '*  Ep.  9*  A  quo 
navis  prima  ex  Egypto  solvens  in  Graeciam  appulit,  et  vocata  est  Pen- 
tecontorus,  et  Danai  filise/'  &c.  §j  and  from  Apollodorus  likewise 
adopting  it,  as  he  states,  **  Egyptus  had  by  many  wives  fifty  sons,  and 
Danaus  fitly  daughters*       A  disagreement  subsequently  taking  place 

*  History  of  Greece^  vol,  i.  p.  20.  In  a  note,  Mr,  Mitford,  in  support  of  this  statennent, 
refers  generally  to  Herodotus,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Isocrates,  Slral>o,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
^schylus,  and  Euripides^  but  without  citing  any  parlicular  passages  from  their  works,  litis 
mode  of  quotation  is  alone  a  strong  presumption  that  these  authors  contain  nothing  which 
would  establish  the  cur  redness  of  tins  opinion, 

A  remarkable  instance,  also,  of  the  mistakes  into  which  prevention  will  lead  an  author, 
occurs  in  this  iminediately  followin^^  passage:- — **  Argos,  according  to  all  accounts,  was  an 
Egyptian  colony  ;"  and  in  support  of  this  statement  is  cited  Thucyd*  lib*  i.  cap,  3.  But  in 
tliis  chapter  neit[jer  Argos  n6r  an  Egj^ptian  colony  is  mentioned,  nor  is  there  even  the 
slightest  allusion  made  to  such  a  subject. 

-j-  Oi  h  ouv  Atyxmrtfii  ^a^i  nut  ^tAfree  Tat/rat  awtuxiot^  wksi^rois  ij  Aiyyjrrw  xstrot  wet^etv  ha<T%»pYiVAi 
TTfV  QiKOfJfJLzvriV,  si§  ButSuXttiva  psv  yap  ayayny  ctTrrnxQ^JS  BijAov. ,  ,  .  Aiyou(n  Se  xa*  Tt^u§  rspi  rov  Aavstov 
ofiA^rfiivrag  opoiujf  ix.H^iv  (TwoiKKniti  ttjv  OE^^atoretTijv  (rp^=W  rajv  Trap'  "Ea^^ijo"*  To^^rcuv  Apyoj,  ro,  ti 
Tiiiv  Ko^;^a?v  sSvof  ev  tw  riovTio^  KUt  to  tcuv  iQul&iaov  oivot  ju,s(rov  ApetS^otf  koh  St;p*ac,  oiKitrm  T»y«j 
opfji,i^hvra^  Trap'  fott/rwv. — Lib*  1.   cap.  28. 

^otyotov  h  eJ  AiyyTTTou. — ^Lib.  vii,  p,  321, 

§  Marmora  Oxon.^  ed.  Oxon,  1670,  p.  160. 
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between  them,  and  Danaus  fearing  the  sons  of  Egyptus,  by  the  inspir- 
ation of  Minerva,  prepared  the  first  fifty-oared  vessel,  and  embarking 
with  his  daughters  fled  from  Egypt/'  *  So  far,  also,  is  -^schylus  from 
considering  Danaus  to  be  the  leader  of  a  colony,  that  he  describes  him 
as  a  suppliant;  and  his  daughters,  in  the  commencement  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  Supplicants,  thus  express  themselves  :  — 

"  Protector  of  the  suppliant !  gracious  Jove ! 
Look  with  an  eye  of  pity  on  this  train, 
Which  from  the  gentle  depths  of  Nile  have  sped 
Their  naval  enterprise.     Those  sacred  fields, 
That  border  on  the  Syrian  wastes,  we  leave. 
Not  by  the  voice  of  public  justice  doom'd 
For  blood,  but  willing  fugitives  from  youths 
Too  near  allied,  whose  impious  love  would  raise 
Perforce  the  nuptial  bed  by  us  abhorr'd ; 
Sons  of  Egyptus  they.     Our  father  Danaus, 
On  whose  authority  we  build  our  counsels, 
And  strengthen  our  abhorrence,  plann'd  these  measures. 
And  wrought  us  to  this  honourable  toil. 
To  wing  our  swift  flight  o'er  the  billowy  main. 
And  reach  the  shores  of  Argos/' 

And  in  another  place  :  — 

**  The  dashing  oar,  the  swelling  sail. 
That  caught  the  favourable  gale, 
ISafe  from  the  storm,  nor  I  complain. 
Wafted  our  fi-ail  bark  o'er  the  main."t 

•  Apollodori  Bib.,  lib.ii.  cap.  1. 

t  I  have  availed  myself  of  Potter's  translation.    The  last  four  verses,  however,  seem  so 
strangely  translated,  that  I  add  the  original :  — 

ITXara  jxev  ovy  kivop^afvig  rt 
Aofto^,  uKoL  (TTsycov,  $opo; 
A^eifiuTOV  ft'  fTfftvJ/f  <ruy  irvoa*5* 

Ou^e  /teft^ojUrai  reKitrrag.      V.  1S3— 1S6. 
It  hence  seems  very  improbable,  that,  in  the  following  lines  of  Euripides,  in  Archelao 
(the  only  ones  of  this  poet  in  which  the  name  of  Danaus  occurs),  the  term  axio'i  could  have 
been  intended  to  signify  either  the  establishment  of  a  colony,  or  the  founding  of  a  city  :  — 
Aavfltof,  6  Tevrexovra  duyarepcov  xanip, 
NfiAou  XiTwv  xaAXioTOv  ex  youvig  uScop* 
*0^  ex  ft-eXaftSpoTOio  ^Xijpourai  ^oa$ 
AidiOTiSo^  yri^y  ^v«x'  av  raxjj  X'^^' 
Ti&pifnro\j  ovTog  ^Xiou  h*  aiiepa' 
Exdctfv  e$  Apyog  coxtff^*  Iva;^ou  woX»y, 
rieXao-yieuTa^  8'  covof^oKrfiBvovg  ro  vpiv 
^avaovs  xa\eia'$ai  vo/toy  e0i}x'  av*  *EXXa$a. 

Eurip.  Opera,  ed.  Musg.  Lips.  1779,  torn.  ii.  p.  428. 
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Mr. Mitford  has  farther  stated:  **  With Og jges, ho weverj  even  rumour 
of  events  in  Attica  ceases  till  Cecrops  became  prince  of  the  province, 
leading  thither,  according  to  the  most  received  and  probable  accounts, 
a  colony  from  Egypt"  But  for  this  assertion  Mr.  Mitford  quotes  no 
authority,  nor  can  I  discover  any*  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  Apollodorus 

affirms,  Kexpoi];  aurox^^^y  (rvfL<puBg  ^x^^   frmfjiot  ccvSfQg  xott  Sftzxovrogj   Tfjt^  ArriKfiv 

iQaa-iXiVTE  7rp&^rc^?,f  According,  also,  to  the  received  system  of  chronology, 
Cecrops  flourished  about  the  year  1556  B,  C,  and  Danaus  arrived  in 
Greece  in  1511  B.  C  ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  evident,  that  any 
traditions  relating  to  such  remote  times  must  be  extremely  dubious. 
But,  comparing  together  all  the  indications  of  such  events  that  occur  in 
ancient  writers,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  utmost  which  can  be  justlv 
concluded  from  them  is,  that  some  distinguished  foreigners,  with  a  few 
followers,  may  have  migrated  into  Greece,  and  as  far  as  individual  in- 
fluence extended  may  have  contributed  to  its  civilisation  J  ;  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  Egyptian  colonies  had  formed  any  esta- 
blishments in  that  country  in  the  sixteenth  century  before  the  Christian 
era. 

The  tnodus  operandi  being  thus  not  only  disproved,  but  it  being 
established  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus  himselfi  that  the  gods  existed 
in  Greece  previously  to  the  introduction  oiUheir  names  ^  from  Egypt,  it 

^  In  Wesseling's  edition,  Iiowever,  of  Diodorus  SiculuSj  tins  note  occurs  in  torn.  i.  p.  33. : 
—  "A  Palmerii  sententia  nthil  admodum  recedit  Jo.  Mnrsham,  Canon,  Chron,  p,l  11. :  Tres^ 
inquity  viemorat  Diodorus^  Peiem  Menesthci  pal  rem  ^  Ceciiopem,  cl  ErccMheum  ;  desideratur 
Cecropis  nomeri ;  loctL^  enhn  multim  esf  :  sed  res  indicaiy  toy  yap  IlffTi^v  tqv  %aTspa  Mevfo-flee^  rm 
o-Tp«T^t/(ravT05  eif  Tpo*av  *  *  {desmit  nonnidla)  *  *  ipavtpoo^  AtyvwTi^v  wrap^ctvroj  mx-^v  uanpov 
A6»)vigtr»  iroKiTeias  ts  xat  ^(st(rtXeia.^,  Si^uijj  S'  aurou  ysyovoro^  Isia  in  edit  is  male  conjunct  a  mnij 
Pefetis  enim  Ornviflim^  Enrhihei  regis  urpos^  ah  ^'Egeo  Athenis  puls^is  in  Phocide  comemdi ; 
Cecrops  auiem  et  Sifunf  ei  rex  Alkenarunu     Cui  et  ego  adstipulor,"  adds  Wesseling. 

t  Bik  lib.iii.  c,  14. 

X  For  instance,  the  establishment  of  the  Phcrnician  Cadmus  at  Thebes  seems  to  have 
been  a  tradition  so  generally  credited  in  antiquity,  as  to  render  it  probable  that  this  simple 
circumstance  really  occurred.  But  tliat  he  either  led  u  colony  there,  or  was  despatched  by 
his  father  in  search  o\  his  sister,  who  had  been  carried  away  by  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  bulf, 
are  events  which  caJU)ot  certainly  command  belief, 

§  But  it  is  universally  admitted  by  ancient  writers  themselves,  and  seems  fully  provetl  by 
modern  researches,  that  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  deities  arc  totally  dissimilar. 
Even  on  this  point,  therefore,  not  the  slightest  credit  is  due  to  the  information  given  by 
Herodotus.  L'Abbe  Foucher,  however,  makes  these  very  singular  remarks: — "  11  seroit 
k  souhaiter  qu^Herodote  nous  eut  appris  comment  W.  avoit  tait  cette  verification ;  on  voit,  il 
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must  necessarily  follow,  that  there  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  deities  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  differed  in  any  respect  from 
those  which  had  been  adored  in  ancient  times  by  the  Pelasgi.  But 
Eusebius  has  affirmed,  that  "the  mythology  of  Greece  consisted  of 
nothing  but  excerptions  and  misconstructions  of  more  ancient  systems, 
as  it  was  evinced  not  only  by  the  opinions  of  the  diflferent  historians 
whom  he  had  cited,  but  by  the  very  nature  of  the  theology  of  the 
Greeks;  since  there  was  nothing  whatever  domestic  in  their  accounts 
of  the  gods,  as  these  were  derived  entirely  from  the  fables  of  foreign 
nations/'  *  No  authority,  however,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  justifies  this 
unqualified  conclusion  ;  nor  has  even  Diodorus  Siculus,  on  whom  he 
principally  relies,  stated  that  Greece  derived  its  religion  from  Egypt 
or  from  any  other  country.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  singular  that,  in 
ascribing  this  origin  to  Grecian  mythology,  Eusebius  did  not  support 
his  opinion  by  adducing  instances  of  similarity  or  identity  between  it 
and  other  systems  of  polytheism.  For  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
mere  affirming  that  a  certain  god  of  one  country  was  the  same  as  a  cer- 
tain god  of  another  country,  conveys  no  information  whatever ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  in  cases  of  such  dissimilarity  as  exists  between  the 
names,  figures,  and  symbols  of  the  deities  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Phoe- 
nicia, this  dissimilarity  must  be  prima  facie  strong  presumption  that 
such  affirmation  is  unfounded.  Nothing,  consequently,  could  satisfac- 
torily establish  the  alleged  identity,  except  sufficient  proof  that,  not- 
withstanding this  external  difference,  there  still  was  such  a  resemblance 
between  the  actions,  attributes,  and  characters  of  the  two  deities  com- 


est  vrai,  de  la  conformity  entre  les  noms  E'g3rptiens  et  Grecs  de  quelques-unes  de  ces 
divinites.  Pan  est  un  nom  qui  peut-6tre  pass^  sans  alteration  de  TE'gyptien  dans  le  Grec : 
Hephaistos  est  probablement  le  dieu  E'gyptien  Pthas ;  on  donne  les  mC»mes  noms  k  Latone 
et  h  Hercule  (L6to,  H6rakles),  soit  qu'on  en  parle  comme  de  divinites  Greques  ou  comme 
de  divinites  E'gyptiennes ;  mais  quel  rapport  entre  Amoun  et  Zeus^  Osiris  et  Dionusosy  Isis  et 
Demeter^  Horus  et  Apollon^  Boubastis  et  Artemis,  TaoiUh  et  Hermes ?  II  seioit  nianmoins 
temeraire  de  doniier  un  deme?iti  a  notre  historien.  Quoiqt^il  sut^  aussi  bien  que  nous,  que  ces 
noms  de  dieux  n^avoient  aucune  ressemblance  sensible^  il  ne  laisse  pas  d^asstirer,  apres  un  miir 
examen^  que  les  noms  des  dieux  Strangers  sont  venus  aux  Grecs  pbUot  de  VEgypte  que  de  toute 
autre  nation  "  /  /  —  M<^moires  de  PAcad.  des  Insc,  tom.  xxxiv.  p.  481. 
•  Praep.  Evan.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  I . 
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pared  together,  as  could  leave  no  doubt  but  they  were  one  and  the 
same.  With  regard,  however,  to  these  essential  circumstances,  Eusebius 
in  the  Prseparatio  Evangel ica  is  totally  silent,  nor,  judging  from  that 
work,  does  he  appear  to  have  possessed  any  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  religions  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  ;  and,  consequently,  his  opinion 
rests  on  too  insufficient  grounds  to  admit  of  its  being  received  as  any 
evidence  that  tiie  mythology  of  Greece  was  of  a  foreign,  and  not  of  a 
domestic,  origin. 

Had  not,  however,  almost  all  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  united 
in  a  general  conspiracy  to  dispossess  the  Pelasgi  of  that  pre-eminence 
amongst  the  people  of  antiquity,  to  which  they  are  so  justly  entitled, 
no  doubt  respecting  the  real  origin  of  the  Grecian  system  of  polytheism 
could  ever  have  existed :  for  Mr.  Mitford  has  stated  with  the  greatest 
accuracy,  that  **  among  the  uncertain  traditions  of  various  hordes,  who 
in  early  times  overran  this  country*,  the  Pelasgian  name  is  eminent. 
The  name  may  be  traced  back  into  Asia :  it  is  found  in  the  islands  ; 
and  the  people  who  bore  it  appear  to  have  spread  far  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  since  they  are  reckoned  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  It  was  very  generally  acknowledged,  as  the  accurate  and 
judicious  Strabo  assures  us,  that  the  Pelasgi ans  were  established  all 
over  Greece,  and  that  they  were  the  first  people  who  became  powerful 
there*  Consonant  to  this,  we  find  every  mention  of  the  Pelasgians  by 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides ;  from  the  former  of  whom  we  learn,  that 
Pelasgia  was  once  a  general  name  for  the  country.  But  a  passage  of 
the  poet  jEschylus  concerning  this  people,  for  its  antiquity,  evident 
honesty,  its  probability,  and  its  consistency  with  all  other  remaining 
evidence  of  best  authority,  appears  to  deserve  particular  notice.  The 
Pelasgian  princes,  he  says,  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Greece,  together  with  JMacedonia  and  Epirus,  as  far 
as  the  river  Strymon  eastward,  and  the  sea  beyond  the  Dodonean 
mountains  westward,"  f     Mr.  Mitford  farther  states,  that  "  it  appears 

*  To  the  expressions,  however,  hordes  and  ovef't-urming  the  counfty  I  object ;  as,  even  from 
Mr.  Mitford's  own  showing,  the  Pelasgi  could  not  have  been  a  rude  and  barbarous  people, 
nor  the  mere  temporary  occupants  of  Greece, 

f  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  20.  And  yet  Mr.  Mitford  maintains  that  the  Greek  nation 
derived  its  origin  from  a  mixture  of  the  Pelasgian,  and  possibly  some  other  baubai'ous  hordes. 
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from  a  strong  concurrence  of  circumstances  recorded  by  ancient 
writers,  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  and  Greece 
were  the  same  people.  ...  In  the  Grecian  mythology  we  find  continual 
references  to  Asiatic  and  Tliracian  stories ;  and  even  in  the  heroic 
ages,  which  followed  the  mystic,  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  appear  to 
have  communicated  as  kindred  people.  Pelops,  a  fugitive  Asiatic 
prince,  acquired  a  kingdom  by  marriage  in  Peloponnesus ;  and  Bellero- 
phon,  a  prince  of  Corinth,  in  the  same  manner  acquired  the  kingdam 
of  Lycia  in  Asia,  Herodotus  remarks,  that  the  Lydian  laws  and 
manners,  even  in  his  time,  very  nearly  resembled  the  Grecian  ;  and 
the  Lycians  and  Pamphylians  were  so  evidently  of  the  same  race  with 
the  Greeks,  that  he  supposed  them  to  be  emigrants  from  Crete,  from 
Athens,  and  c^er  parts  of  Greece.  The  inhabitants  of  Thrace  are  not 
distinguished  by  Homer  for  that  peculiar  barbarism  which  afterwards 
characterised  them  ;  apparently  they  were  upon  a  level  nearly  in  civilisa- 
tion with  the  other  people  around  the  iEgean."  *  Bishop  Marsh,  also, 
remarks,  "  By  means  of  the  data,  collected  in  this  chapter,  we  may 
trace  the  Pelasgi  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  onward  through 
Thrace  to  the  Hellespont  The  Greek  writers,  as  we  have  seen,  repre- 
sent either  Achaia  or  Arcadia  as  the  original  seat  of  the  Pelasgi : 
whence  they  are  supposed  to  have  migrated  to  Thessaly,  and  from 
Thessaly  to  Thrace.  The  question  how  the  Pelasgi  came  to  be  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus  was  easily  resolved  by  making  them  avro^ 
X^^ovtq.  But  as  we  know  that  Europe  was  peopled  from  Asia,  either 
the  first  settlers  in  Peloponnesus  traversed  the  iEgean  Sea,  in  which 
case  Greece  might  have  been  peopled  from  south  to  north  ;  or  the  first 
migration  from  Asia  Minor  to  Europe  was  across  either  the  Hellespont 


with  colonies  from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt ;  that  amidst  continual  migrations,  expulsions,  mix- 
tures of  various  hordes,  and  revolutions  of  every  kind,  was  formed  the  most  perfect,  copious, 
and  harmonious  language  that  ever  existed  ;  and  that,  previously  to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  Greeks  were  totally  vague,  floating  about  partially  as  they  happened 
to  arise,  or  to  be  imported  by  foreigners,  particularly  Egyptians.  All  which  circumstances 
are  clearly  incompatible  with  the  power  and  predominance  which  Mr.  Mitford  himself 
ascribes  to  the  Pelasgi. 

•  History  of  Grreece,  vol.  i.  p.  52,  53. 
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pared  together,  as  could  leave  no  doubt  but  they  were  one  and  the 
same.  With  regard,  however,  to  these  essential  circumstances,  Eusebius 
in  the  Prseparatio  Evangelica  is  totally  silent,  nor,  judging  from  that 
work,  does  he  appear  to  have  possessed  any  accurate  acquaiutance  with 
the  religions  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  ;  and,  consequently,  his  opinion 
rests  on  too  insufficient  grounds  to  admit  of  its  being  received  as  any 
evidence  that  the  mythology  of  Greece  was  of  a  foreign,  and  not  of  a 
domestic,  origin- 
Had  not,  however,  almost  all  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  united 
in  a  general  conspiracy  to  dispossess  the  Pelasgi  of  that  pre-eminence 
amongst  the  people  of  antiquity,  to  which  they  are  so  justly  entitled, 
no  doubt  respecting  the  real  origin  of  the  Grecian  system  of  polytheism 
could  ever  have  existed :  for  Mr*  Mitford  has  stated  with  the  greatest 
accuracy,  that  '*  among  the  uncertain  traditions  of  various  hordes,  who 
in  early  times  overran  this  country*,  the  Pelasgian  name  is  eminent 
The  name  may  be  traced  back  into  Asia :  it  is  found  in  the  islands  ; 
and  the  people  who  bore  it  appear  to  have  spread  far  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  since  they  are  reckoned  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Italy.  It  was  very  generally  acknowledged,  as  the  accurate  and 
judicious  Strabo  assures  us,  that  the  Pelasgians  were  established  all 
over  Greece,  and  that  they  were  the  first  people  who  became  powerful 
there.  Consonant  to  this,  we  find  every  mention  of  the  Pelasgians  by 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides ;  from  the  former  of  whom  we  learn,  that 
Pelasgia  was  once  a  general  name  for  the  country.  But  a  passage  of 
the  poet  /Eschyhis  concerning  this  people,  for  its  antiquity,  evident 
honesty,  its  probability,  and  its  consistency  with  all  other  remaining 
evidence  of  best  authority,  appears  to  deserve  particular  notice.  The 
Pelasgian  princes,  he  says,  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Greece,  together  with  JMacedonia  and  Epirus,  as  far 
as  the  river  Strymou  eastward,  and  the  sea  beyond  the  Dodonean 
mountains  westward,"  f     Mr,  Mitford  farther  states,  that  "  it  appears 

"  To  the  expressions,  however,  hordes  and  overnmning  the  count ri^  I  object ;  as,  even  from 
Mr.  Mitforirs  own  showing,  the  Peliisgi  could  not  have  been  a  rude  and  barbarous  people, 
nor  the  mere  temporary  occupants  of  Greece. 

f  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i,  p.  20.  And  yet  Mr.  Mitford  maintahis  that  the  Greek  nation 
derivad  its  origin  from  a  mixture  of  the  Pelasgian,  and  possibly  some  otlier  barbarous  hordes. 
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from  a  strong  concurrence  of  circumstances  recorded  by  ancient 
writers,  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  and  Greece 
were  the  same  people.  ...  In  the  Grecian  mythology  we  find  continual 
references  to  Asiatic  and  Tliracian  stories ;  and  even  in  the  heroic 
ages,  which  followed  the  mystic,  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  appear  to 
have  communicated  as  kindred  people.  Pelops,  a  fugitive  Asiatic 
prince,  acquired  a  kingdom  by  marriage  in  Peloponnesus ;  and  Bellero- 
phon,  a  prince  of  Corinth,  in  the  same  manner  acquired  the  kingdom 
of  Lycia  in  Asia,  Herodotus  remarks,  that  the  Lydian  laws  and 
manners,  even  in  his  time,  very  nearly  resembled  the  Grecian  ;  and 
the  Lycians  and  Pamphylians  were  so  evidently  of  the  same  race  with 
the  Greeks,  tliat  he  supposed  them  to  be  emigrants  from  Crete,  from 
Athens,  and  c^er  parts  of  Greece.  The  inhabitants  of  Thrace  are  not 
distinguished  by  Homer  for  that  peculiar  barbarism  which  afterwards 
characterised  them  ;  apparently  they  were  upon  a  level  nearly  in  civilisa- 
tion with  the  other  people  around  the  iEgean."  *  Bishop  Marsh,  also, 
remarks,  "  By  means  of  the  data,  collected  in  this  chapter,  we  may 
trace  the  Pelasgi  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  onward  through 
Thrace  to  the  Hellespont  The  Greek  writers,  as  we  have  seen,  repre- 
sent either  Achaia  or  Arcadia  as  the  original  seat  of  the  Pelasgi : 
whence  they  are  supposed  to  have  migrated  to  Thessaly,  and  from 
Thessaly  to  Thrace.  The  question  how  the  Pelasgi  came  to  be  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus  was  easily  resolved  by  making  them  auro- 
X^oveg.  But  as  we  know  that  Europe  was  peopled  from  Asia,  either 
the  first  settlers  in  Peloponnesus  traversed  the  JEgeau  Sea,  in  which 
case  Greece  might  have  been  peopled  from  south  to  north  ;  or  the  first 
migration  from  Asia  Minor  to  Europe  was  across  either  the  Hellespont 


with  colonies  from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt ;  that  amidst  continual  migrations,  expulsions,  mix- 
tures of  various  hordes,  and  revolutions  of  every  kind,  was  formed  the  most  perfect,  copious, 
and  harmonious  language  that  ever  existed  ;  and  that,  previously  to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  Greeks  were  totally  vague,  floating  about  partially  as  they  happened 
to  arise,  or  to  be  imported  by  foreigners,  particularly  Egyptians.  All  which  circumstances 
are  clearly  incompatible  with  the  power  and  predominance  which  Mr.  Mitford  himself 
ascribes  to  the  Pelasgi. 

•  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  52,  53. 
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or  the  Tliracian  Bosphorus,  in  which  case  Greece  was  peopled  from 
north  to  south.  Now  it  is  infinitely  more  probable  that  the  first  settlers 
in  Thrace  should  have  crossed  the  Hellespont,  where  the  land  on  one 
side  is  visible  from  the  land  on  the  other,  and  that  Greece  should  have 
been  peopled  from  Thrace,  than  that  the  first  settlers  in  Greece  shoidd 
have  come  immediately  across  the  JEgean  Sea,  and  have  consequently 
embarked  in  Asia,  without  knowing  that  an  opposite  coast  was  in  exisU 
ence.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly  presume  that  Thrace  was  the  first 
European  settlement  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  that  they  gradually  spread 
themselves  southward  till  they  had  occupied  the  whole  of  Greece, 
Indeed,  Thrace  was  the  original  seat  of  Grecian  song,  and  Grecian 
fable.  Thamyris,  who  is  said  to  have  challenged  the  Muses,  was  a 
Thracian,  So  was  Orpheus  ;  so  was  Musseus.  And  the  mysteries  of  the 
Cabiri  were  celebrated  in  Samothrace,  before  the  temple  of  Delphi 
existed/*  * 

But  with  these  indisputable  facts  before  them,  it  seems  most  surpris- 
ing that  any  writers  could  have  sought  for  the  origin  of  the  people,  lan- 
guage, and  religion  of  Greece  in  any  other  country  than  Asia  Minor. 
Still  more  singulaij  if  possible,  must  it  appear,  that  so  able  and  learned 
a  historian  as  Mr.  Mitford  should,  after  impartially  stating  these  facts, 
still  adhere  to  a  preconceived  opinion  which  they  so  evidently  contro- 
verted ;  and  that,  instead  of  abandoning  it,  he  should  attempt  to  recon- 
cile the  manifest  contradiction  that  existed  between  the  obvious  Asiatic 
and  the  supposed  Egyptian  origin  of  Grecian  mythology,  by  conjectur-- 
ing  that,  among  the  early  troubles  of  Egypt^  some  expelled  nobles  founded 
settlements  for  themselves  and  their  followers  of  other  classes^  perhaps  first 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace^  a7id  ajterward^  as  Danaus  and  CeeropSi  in 
Greeee.f  No  authority,  of  course,  is  quoted  in  support  of  the  alleged 
establishment  of  Egyptian  settlements  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  nor 
any  circumstances  adduced  in  order  to  render  such  a  supposition  either 
probable  or  even  plausible*     But  Mr,  Mitford  seems  to  have  enter- 

•  Horse  PelasgicoSj  p.  12.  To  which  very  learned  work,  and,  I  maybe  permitted  to  adtl, 
to  my  own  work  on  th^  A^tmfi/ of  iMUguageSf  I  beg  to  refer  for  further  illustration  of 
this  poinU 

f  History  of  GreecCj  vol.  i,  p,  73, 
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tained  most  extraordinary  opinions  with  respect  to  the  early  peopling 
of  the  world ;  for  in  another  place  he  obser^^es,  "  -But  we  find  strong 
reason  to  suppose  that,  in  the  early  ages,  the  difference  of  language 
over  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  as  far  as  their  inhabitants  of  those  ages 
are  known  to  us,  was  but  a  difference  of  dialect ;  and  that  the  people 
of  Greece,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt  mutually  understood  each  other/'  * 
Here  clearly  appears  that  singular  prejudice  in  favour  of  Hebrew  being 
the  primitive  language  of  mankind,  which  necessarily  involves  the  con- 
clusion that  the  world  was  peopled  by  the  Hebrews,  that  has  exerted 
such  a  pernicious  influence  over  ancient  history,  and  rendered  the 
ascertainment  of  truth  of  far  minor  importance  than  the  compelling  all 
events  related  by  ancient  writers  to  accord  not  only  with  the  accounts 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  with  the  inferences  which 
have  been  deduced  from  them.f  Chronology  and  history  have  been 
thus  unnecessarily  perverted  under  some  mistaken  notion  that  such 
perversion  strengthened  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and 
hence,  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  people,  the  languages,  and  religions 
of  ancient  nations,  an  importance  is  given  to  Phoenicia  and  Egypt, 
which  rests  on  mere  gratuitous  assumptions  unsupported  by  any  proof 
whatever.:): 

•  History  of  Greece,  vol.  L  p.  93. 

f  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  in  Origines  SacrsB,  vol.  i.  p.  42.,  openly  avows  this  system  ;  for  he 
remarks :  —  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  derogate  any  thing  even  from  profane  histories,  where 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  sacred  history  of  Scripture;  and  it  is  certainly  the  best 
improvement  of  these  to  make  them  draw  water  to  the  sanctuary,  and  to  serve  as  smaller 
stars  to  conduct  us  in  our  way,  when  we  cannot  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  greater  light  of 
sacred  history." 

t  As  an  instance  of  the  strange  application  to  ancient  history  of  the  circumstances 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  I  may  here  quote  the  following  passages  which  occur  in  a 
Memoire  of  M.  Gibert  read  at  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  on  the  1 6th  of  January,  1753  ; 
but  several  late  works  prove  that  the  same  system  has  still  many  advocates :  —  "  Je  ne  crois 
done  pas  qu'on  puisse  raisonnablement  refuser  de  reconnoitre  que  le  Japet  aieul  de  Deucalion 
est  Japhet  fils  de  No^.  Or  il  s'eusuivra  de  la  necessairement  qu'Ocean,  frere  de  Japet  et 
auteur  des  Inachides,  etoit  un  des  frferes  de  Japhet,  soit  Sem,  soit  Cham.  ...  On  sent 
aisement  que  Torigine  des  Pelasges,  qui  reconnoissoient  les  Inachides  pour  leurs  auteurs  et 
leurs  chefs,  doit  ^tre  la  mfime  que  celle  des  Inachides,  puisqu'il  est  naturel  que  des  colonies, 
que  les  Inachides  amen^rent  avec  eux,  et  avec  lesquelles  ils  s  etablirent  et  se  maintinrent  au 
milieu  des  sauvages  de  la  Grece,  fussent  tiroes  de  mfime  pays  d'oil  ils  sortoient.  Les 
Pelasges  ^toient  done,  comme  eux,  Syriens,  ou  Ph^niciens,  ou  E'gyptiens." — Tom.  xxv. 
p.  5—6. 
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It  must,  at  the  same  timei  be  admitted,  that  the  disappearance^  in 
ancient  history,  of  the  Pelasgi,  as  a  distinct  people,  is  a  most  unaccount- 
able circumstance.  But  no  writer,  I  believe,  has  ever  ventured  to 
assert  that  it  was  occasioned  by  their  being  expelled  from  Greece  or 
exterminated  by  foreign  colonists,  or  incorporated  with  them  ;  and  the 
common  opinion  ascribes  it,  though  evidently  erroneously,  to  some 
internal  occurrences  in  Greece  itself  Their  existence,  however,  their 
power  and  predominance,  are  most  fully  attested  by  ancient  writers  ; 
and  hjfd,  consequently,  their  extinction  been  effected  by  violent  means, 
it  must  have  produced  such  a  revolution  that  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  all  memory  of  it  could  have  become  so  obliterated  as  not  to 
retain  a  place  in  ancient  tradition.  It  must  seem,  therefore,  most  pro- 
bable that  the  name  alone  became,  in  some  manner,  superseded,  and 
that  the  Pelasgi  still  continued,  under  some  other  appellation,  to  form 
the  principal  part  of  the  Grecian  people.  It  is  at  least  evident,  that  in 
no  ancient  writer  is  there  any  explicit  account  of  colonists  having 
arrived  in  Greece*  after  it  had  been  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi,  nor  of 
any  events  which  could  possibly  have  subverted  their  dominion.  But 
if  it  be  admitted,  on  the  authority  of  iEschylus,  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
and  Strabo,  that  the  Pelasgi  once  held  the  whole  of  Greece,  it  cannot 
seem  an  improbable  supposition  that  this  country  may  have,  at  one 
time,  formed  but  a  single  kingdom^ ,  and  tliat  it  subsequently  became, 

*  I  liave  before  quoted >  from  Diodoms  Siculiis  and  Strabo,  the  only  two  passages  that 
can  bear  such  a  constructioiij  which  I  can  discover.  But  the  first  of  these  passages  depends 
merely  on  the  assertion  of  tfie  Egyptians,  and,  being  unsupported  by  any  proof,  cannot  be 
considered  as  deserving  of  the  slightest  credit;  and  with  regard  to  the  othefj  the  term  Xotov, 
used  by  Strabo,  is  too  iadefirnte  and  equivocal  to  admit  of  its  being  understood  to  signify 
a  colony, 

f  This  is  affirmed  by  JEschylus  in  these  verses:  — 

Tow  yrtysvoi/g  ystp  h^l^  ty&t  IlasAaip^Sovos 
Ivif  ITffXao-yo^j  Tijf  h  yrig  ctp^i^ysryis* 
E^Q'j  S'  stvxKTo^  fuXoyajj  e^ajvyju-OF 
Fevof  UiXaa^ym  tijv  5*  KupTt^fjrxi  ;^fiov«' 
Kati  wa^av  a*av,  r>e  Si'  AXyoj  sp^sraij 

Cypi^Gfx.at  5*  -njv  re  Flep^sei^iov  p^&ova, 

O^ij  re  Aap$ov«ia'  trwiTfju-w   S'  dpo^ 

'Tyfds  ^aXfle(r<rijj-  Ttav  h  xfiT*irx  itporctt.         Supplices^  \\  ^53 — Q6^. 
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either  from  partition  amongst  the  princes  of  the  royal  line,  or  from 
other  causes,  divided  into  a  number  of  small  states,  which  necessarily 
assumed  distinct  names,  and  that  thus  the  general  appellations  of 
Pelasgia  and  Pelasgi  fell  into  disuse.  It  is  also  indisputable  that 
Greece  did  not  receive  the  name  of  Hellas,  nor  its  inhabitants  that  of 
Hellenes,  until  long  after  the  Trojan  war ;  and  that,  consequently,  it 
could  not  be  the  Hellenes  by  whom  the  Pelasgic  power  was  subverted  : 
for  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  as  Thucydides  has  remarked,  the  general 
name  given  to  the  Greeks  is  Danah  Argivij  or  Achaii^  as  the  name 
Hellenes  was  not  then  known.  To  account,  therefore,  for  the  disap- 
pearance, in  ancient  history,  of  the  Pelasgic  name,  it  cannot  be  indis- 
pensable that  the  generally  received  opinion  of  their  migration  or 
expulsion  from  Greece,  and  subsequent  extinction,  should  be  adopted. 
For  the  mere  disuse  of  a  name,  when  probable  causes  can  be  assigned 
for  it,  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  nation  who  bore  it,  particularly 
if  that  nation,  like  the  Pelasgi,  were  powerful  and  predominant,  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  people.  Until,  therefore,  the  manner  by 
which  the  Pelasgi  were  dispossessed  of  Greece,  and  the  emigrants  who 
replaced  them,  be  distinctly  pointed  out,  the  only  reasonable  conclusion 
must  be,  that  the  Greeks  of  Homer  were  actually  the  same  people  who 
had  been,  in  earlier  times,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Pelasgi.* 

But  if  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  from  the  earliest  times  known  to 
tradition  until  the  Trojan  war  were  Pelasgi,  with    not   the  slightest 


•  The  account  of  the  Pelasgi  given  by  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus  is  so  inconsistent  and 
improbable,  that  it  cannot  ^certainly  deserve  any  attentipn ;  for  he  describes  them  as  a 
Grecian  people  of  Peloponnesian  origin,  who  experienced  the  greatest  misfortunes,  par- 
ticularly the  migratory  life  which  they  were  obliged  to  lead,  and  their  possessing  no  fixed 
abodes.  But,  notwithstanding,  they  established  themselves  hi  Thessaly,  and  held  it  for  five 
generations,  where  they  enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity,  until,  in  the  sixth  generation,  they 
were  conquered,  and  compelled  to  fly  from  the  country  in  dispersed  bodies,  by  the  Curetes 
and  Leleges,  led  by  Deucalion  the  son  of  Prometheus  and  Clymene.  Dionysius  thus 
contradicts  every  other  ancient  writer,  and  by ''ascribing  the  expulsion  of  the  Pelasgi  to 
Deucalion  the  son  of  Prometheus,  which  event  must  have  taken  place  about  1574-  years 
B.  C,  completely  discredits  his  own  narrative,  as  the  existence  of  the  Pelasgic  power  in 
Greece,  at  a  subsequent  period,  seems  to  admit  of  no  doubt.  On  what  grounds,  therefore, 
Larcher,  in  his  Chronologic  d'Herodote,  has  adopted  this  account  I  cannot  understand,  as 
he  adduces  no  other  authority  than  that  of  Dionysius,  in  support  of  it. 
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intermixture  of  foreign  emigrants,  except,  perhaps,  that  occasioned  by 
the  Phrygian  colony  introduced  by  Pelops,  and  if  the  Asiatic  origin  of 
the  Pelasgi  cannot  be  controverted,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  it 
was  from  Asia  Muior  through  Thrace  that  Greece  derived  its  religion, 
and  not  from  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  or  Libya,  Even  Mr,  Mitford  admits, 
that  in  the  Grecian  mythology  we  Jind  continual  references  to  Asiatic  and 
Thracian  stories;  and  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  Grecian  writers 
will  clearly  evince  that,  though  some  of  them  may  have  expressly  or 
inferential ly  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  Greek  philosophy  and  religion 
to  Egypt,  still  this  opinion  is  always  delivered  in  general  terms,  and 
never  supported  by  any  evidence,  or  even  by  a  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances on  which  it  rests.  The  very  writers,  at  the  same  time,  who 
have  originated  this  opinion,  as  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Sicul us,  relate 
many  facts  which  indisputably  prove  the  striking  similarity  that  existed 
between  the  systems  of  polytheism  which  prevailed  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  But  if  any  authority  be  given  to  the  poems  of  Homer,  it 
must  at  once  be  admitted  that,  at  the  time  when  he  lived,  the  mytho- 
logies of  these  two  countries  were  precisely  the  same.*  In  tracing, 
however,  the  origin  and  affinity  of  nations,  it  may  be  assumed,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  evince  in  a  former  work,  that  the  distinct  races  of  men 
now  existing,  had  occupied  previously  to  the  age  of  Homer  the  countries 
which  their  descendants  still  inhabit;  or,  if  changes  have  therein  sub- 
sequently taken  place,  these  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  history.     In 

•  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad,  Homer  ascribes  these  words  even  to  Olympian 
Jupiter :  — 

For  know,  of  all  the  numerous  towns  that  rise, 

Beneath  the  rolling  sun  and  starry  skies. 

Which  gods  have  raised,  or  earth-born  men  enjoy, 

None  stands  so  dear  to  Jove  as  sacred  Troy, 

No  mortals  merit  more  distinguished  grace 

Tlian  godlike  Priaui,  or  than  Priam's  race. 

Still  to  our  name  their  hecatombs  expire. 

And  altars  blaze  ivith  unextinguished  fire. 
And  in  the  twentieth  bookj  the  Trojans  are  assisted  by  these  deities ;  — 

In  aid  of  Troy  Latona^  Phcebus  came, 

Mars  fiery-helm'd,  and  the  laughter-loving  dame, 

Xanlhus,  whose  streams  in  golden  currents  flow, 

And  the  chaste  huntress  of  the  silver  bow. 
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order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  the  religion  which,  in 
ancient  times,  prevailed  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  most  carefully  between  the  account  given  of  it  by 
Homer  and  Hesiod  and  the  innovations  introduced  into  it  in  later 
times.  For,  on  instituting  a  comparison  between  Grecian  and  Hindu 
mythology,  it  must  be  obvious  that,  as  the  latter  had  received  its  pre- 
sent form  previously  to  the  age  of  Homer,  all  subsequent  innovations  in 
the  former,  such  as  the  orgies  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  and  of  Bac- 
chus, ought  to  be  altogether  excluded  * ;  and  that  the  comparison 
ought  to  rest  entirely  on  the  exact  state  in  which  the  Grecian  religion 
appears  clearly,  and  without  any  hypothetical  assumptions,  in  the  poems 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  or  in  any  earlier  traditions  that  may  have  been 
preserved. 

It  is,  however,  equally  evident  that  these  poems  do  not  aflPord  any 
certain  information  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Grecian  system  of 
polytheism,  or  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded ;  and  that  all 
which  has  been  subsequently  written  by  ancient  authors,  in  explanation 
of  these  circumstances,  is  so  obviously  rendered  subservient  to  some 
favourite  opinion  or  system,  that  its  accuracy  becomes  extremely  ques- 
tionable. Yet  Mr.  Mitford  remarks  most  singularly,  that  "  the  very 
early  inhabitants  of  Greece  had  a  religion  far  less  degenerated  from 
original  purity.  To  this  curious  and  interesting  fact  abundant  testi- 
monies remain.  They  occur  in  those  poems  of  uncertain  origin  and 
uncertain  date,  but  unquestionably  of  great  antiquity,  which  are  called 
the  poems  of  Orpheus,  or  rather  the  Orphic  poems  ;  and  they  are  found 
scattered  among  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  and  historians.  All 
the  Greek  philosophers  were  aware  of  the  recent  nature  of  that  religion 
which  in  their  time  was  popular,  f    Plato,  among  his  doubts  about  the 

•  Mr.  Pajme  Knight  has  remarked :  —  "  As  there  is  no  mention,  however,  of  any  of  the 
mystic  deities,  nor  of  any  of  the  rites  with  which  they  were  worshipped,  m  any  of  the 
genuine  parts  either  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  nor  any  trace  of  the  symbolic  style  in  any  of 
the  works  of  art  described  in  them,  nor  of  allegory  or  enigma  in  the  fables  which  adorn 
them,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  both  the  rites  of  initiation  and  the  worship  of  Bacchus 
are  of  a  later  period,  and  were  not  generally  known  to  the  Greeks  till  after  the  composition 
of  these  poems,'* '— Inquiry  info  the  Symb,  Lang.^  part  i.  sect.  22. 

t  Mr.  Mitford,  however,  in  deriving  it  from  Egypt,  and  ascribing  its  introduction  to 
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ancient  state  of  things,  declares  an  opinion  that,  in  the  early  ages,  the 
snn,  moon,  stars,  and  earth  had  been  the  only  objects  of  religious 
worship  in  Greece,  as  they  were  still  in  his  time,  he  adds,  in  most  of 
the  barbarous  nations."*  But  with  respect  to  tlie  Orphic  poems, 
M.  de  la  Barre  has  very  justly  observed  ;  ~  "  Mais  Fexamen  leur  est 
infiniment  desavantageux  ;  puisqa*il  y  decouvre  un  melange  monstrueux 
d'idees  philosophiques  qui  se  eroisent,  et  qui  n'ont  pas  plus  de  rap- 
port entre  elles  qu*avec  la  religion  commune,  qui  ne  laisse  pas  de  s*y 
trouver  par  tout.  Cest  la  en  effet  qu'Hercule  est  tout  a  la  fois  le  pre- 
mier des  etres  qui  a  paru,  ne  de  lui-nieme  et  production  de  la  terre, 
celui  qui  porte  autour  de  sa  tete  FAmour  et  la  Nuit,  et  celui  aussi 
dont  le  bras  dt  livia  la  terre  des  scelerats  qui  troubloient  la  tranquillite 
publique.  Cest  la  encore  que,  suivant  je  ne  sais  quelles  idees,  Pan  est 
le  monde  entier,  dont  le  ciel,  la  terre,  la  mer,  et  le  feu  6  tern  el  sont  les 
membres  ;  et  que,  suivant  les  ideas  Greques,  c'est  un  dieu  qui  court 
les  forets,  qui  se  cache  dans  les  antres,  qui  se  plait  a  faire  peur,  a  s'en- 
tretenir  avec  Techo,  a  danser  avec  les  nymphes.  Pan  apres  tout  n'est 
devenu  le  monde  qu'an  depens  du  riel,  a  qui  cette  qualite  avoit  ete 
conferee  auparavant.  Jupiter  est  represente  ici  comma  Tauteur  de  la 
nature,  celui  qui  a  produit  la  terre,  la  mer,  et  tout  ce  que  les  cieux 
enserrent  i  il  est,  dit-on,  le  commencement  et  la  fin  de  tontes  choses  ; 
et  tout  de  suite  on  lui  donne  pour  femme  Junon,  consideree  simplement 
comme  Fair.  II  me  paroit  d'ailleurs  assez  plaisant  de  voir  que  Rhea 
soit  dans  un  hymne  fille  de  Protogone  et  mere  de  ciel,  et  que  dans  un 
autre  hymne  le  ciel  soit  son  pere,"  f 

But  it  may  be  contended  that,  notwithstanding  their  inconsistency 
and  incongruity,  these  poems  still  contain  indications  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  Grecian  religion  in  its  primitive  state.  Nor  would  such  a  sup- 
position be  inadmissible  did  the  hymns  ascribed  to  Orpheus  exhibit 
the  faintest  outlines  of  the  forms   and   characteristic  features  of  the 


colonies  anterior  to  Dmiausj  gives  it  an  antiquity  exceeding  1511  years  B.C.,  and  conse- 
quently 1100  years  before  the  thne  of  Herodotus  and  Pinto* 

*   FIbtory  of  Greece,  voL  i,  p.  69. 

f  Memoires  de  TAcad,  des  Im,^  torn.  vi.  p.  28, 
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different  deities  to  whom  they  are  addressed ;  or  the  slightest  exposi- 
tion of  the  opinions  which  were  entertained  respecting  them  by  their 
worshippers :  but,  on  the  contrary,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  those  pecu- 
liar modes  of  thinking  on  religious  subjects,  by  which  men  in  an  early 
state  of  society  are  distinguished,  can  be  discovered  in  them ;  nor  do 
they  in  any  manner  allude  to  that  adoration  of  the  sun,  the  planets, 
and  the  elements,  in  which  idolatry  most  probably  originated ;  nor  do 
they  even  contain  in  their  numerous  epithets  any  reference  to  the 
actions  and  functions  which  were  no  doubt  at  one  time  ascribed  to 
each  of  these  deities.  These  poems,  therefore,  afford  no  proof  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece  having  been  in  early  times  less  addicted  to  poly- 
theism than  they  were  in  later  ages  ;  and  even  Cudworth  has  most  unsuc- 
cessfully exerted  his  ingenuity  and  erudition  in  order  to  give  a  more 
spiritual  character  to  that  material  religion  which  is  described  by 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  Nor  do  the  works  of  these  poets  convey  any 
knowledge  of  its  original  nature;  for,  judging  from  the  religious  prin- 
ciples predominant  in  the  human  mind,  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
Homeric  deities  could  never  have  become  the  objects  of  worship, 
unless  far  different  attributes  than  such  as  appear  in  the  Iliad  had 
been  at  first  ascribed  to  them.*  The  gradually  forgetting  the  exist- 
ence and  omnipotence  of  one  supreme  Being  is  conceivable ;  but  that 

•  L'Abb6  Foucher  very  justly  remarks: — "II  est  vrai  que  les  dieux  d'Homere  sont 
des  etres  bien  etranges.  S'ils  ont  Tagilit^,  la  subtiltt!,  Pimmortalite,  la  puissance,  et  les 
apanages  qui  les  distinguent  physiquement  des  mortels,  ils  sont  le  plus  souvent  au  dessous 
des  hommes  qui  se  piquent  de  sentimens  et  de  vertu.  Divises  d'interet,  livres  aux  factions, 
agites  par  la  haine,  par  la  jalousie,  et  par  des  passions  encore  plus  deshonorantes ;  fiers  et 
bas,  dedaigneux  et  rampans,  feroces  et  voluptueux.  Jupiter,  leur  chef,  ne  vante  que  sa  force, 
et  ne  parle  que  d'ordres  absolus ;  il  menace,  il  punit,  et  ne  se  fait  point  aimer.  Si  par  un 
mouvement  de  ses  noirs  sourcils  il  ebranle  le  ciel,  la  terre,  et  les  enfers,  ses  discours 
n'annoncent  point  la  gi'andeur  et  la  majeste  du  roi  des  dieux.  Tyran  brutal,  qu'aucune  loi 
ne  retient,  il  ne  met  aucune  borne  k  ses  desirs  effrends.  Les  grands  de  son  empire,  ses  fr^res 
ou  ses  en  fans  le  craignent,  mais  le  detestent,  et  ne  dissimulent  point,  m6me  en  sa  presence, 
ce  qu'ils  pensent  de  ses  injustes  caprices.  Minerve  elle-meme  n'est  guere  plus  sage  que  les 
autres,  et  Venus  n'est  qu'une  infame  prostituee.  Est-il  vraisemblable,  dira-t-on,  que  les  Grecs, 
au  temps  d'Homere,  adorassent  des  dieux  contre  lesquels,  malgr^  leur  superiority  reconnue, 
les  heros  de  Tlliade  et  de  TOdyss^e  vomissent  impunement  des  imprecations  ?  Et  moi  je  dis, 
il  est  encore  moins  vraisemblable  qu'un  beau  g^nie,  qui  connoissoit  si  bien  les  d6cences  et 
le  prix  de  la  vertu,  eut  produit  de  pareils  dieux  sur  la  scene,  s'ils  n'eussent  pas  et^  les  dieux 
de  sa  nation."  —  Mem.  de  FAcad.  des  Ins.^  torn,  xxxv,  p.  13. 

L   2 
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mankind  should  at  once  transfer  their  adoration  from  him  to  deities,  in 
whom  the  excellence  of  the  divine  nature  was  scarcely  perceptible,  is 
utterly  improbable*  Nor,  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  notion  of 
divinity  has  been  acquired  by  man  through  the  means  of  his  own 
reason,  can  it  be  credited,  that  human  pride  would  have  ever  acknow- 
ledged as  gods  beings  whose  qualities  and  powers  so  little  exceeded  the 
capacities  and  energies  of  mere  mortals.  It  must  therefore  be  con- 
cluded that  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  only  works  now 
extant  whiclj  contain  an  account  of  the  Grecian  mythology,  as  it  existed 
about  900  years  before  Christ,  are  obviously  inadequate  to  convey  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  its  origin  and  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded  ;  and  such  other  data  as  have  been  preserved  are  too  liable  to 
doubt,  to  admit  of  any  determined  and  unquestionable  opinion  being 
formed  from  them,  with  respect  to  the  real  nature  of  this  system  of 
polytheism. 

For  it  will  no  doubt  be  admitted  that,  in  a  discussion  concerning 
the  popular  mythology  of  Greece,  the  opinions  of  philosophers,  and  the 
dogmas  that  may  have  been  taught  in  the  mysteries,  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  As,  however,  Orpheus  is  the  individual  to  whom 
the  introduction  of  religion  into  Greece  is  in  general  attributed*,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  both  the  age  when  he  lived,  and  the 
nature  of  the  doctrines  which  he  inculcated :  but  on  these  points  the 
utmost  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  It  nevertheless  seems  to  be 
admitted  that  Orpheus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  consequently 
flourished  about  thirty  or  forty  years  before  the  siege  of  Troy*  In 
which  case  it  must  lb  How  that,  as  the  Petasgi  had  occupied  Greece  long 
before  this  date,  it  could  not  have  been  from  them  tliat  its  inhabit- 
ants received  the  religion  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Homer;  nor 
could  they  have  learned  it  from  the  Egyptian  colonists  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  arrived  in  that  country  in  the  sixteenth  century  before 

•  Brucker  remarks  :  —  **  Non  vero  suo  tanto  nomine  per  omnia  ora  volitavit  OrpheuSj  sed 
iniprimis  propter  inisignia  in  Gra^cos  mcrita,  introductis  religioiie,  artibuK,  et  disciplinis, 
quibns  mores  feros  ad  hiimanitatem  reduxit,  imniortalem  famain  lionoremque  consecutus 
est.  Qood  si  enim  Griccos  audimus,  nulla  fore  scieiilia,  quam  Grocci  Orpheo  non  debeant, 
adeo  lit  ypa^^ar^  xa*  <rrt^iuv  ei  tribuit  cpigramma  vetus." — Hht*  Crit.  P/iiL,  vol,  i.  p.  377- 
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the  Christian  era.  Is  it,  however,  at  all  probable  that  Greece  remained 
in  that  rude,  uncivilised,  and  unsettled  state,  which  is  described  by 
Thucydides,  until  only  forty  years  before  the  siege  of  Troy?  The 
poems  of  Homer  most  assuredly  contain  ample  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary ;  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  but  seem  most  probable  that  to  Orpheus 
the  Argonaut  must  have  been  ascribed  the  eminent  merits  of  some 
more  ancient  poet  Since,  also,  the  early  civilisation  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  Asiatic  descent  of  the  Pelasgi,  their  temporary  residence  in  Thrace, 
and  their  subsequent  predominance  in  Greece,  are  facts  which  cannot 
be  justly  disputed,  it  must  be  concluded  that  they  were  not  at  the  time 
of  their  migration  rude  and  barbarous  men,  as  they  are  in  general  repre- 
sented, but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  fully  acquainted  with  the 
arts,  learning,  and  religion  of  their  mother  country.  It  is,  therefore, 
obviously  in  the  period  of  their  first  establishment  in  Thrace  that 
Thamyras,  Orpheus,  and  Musaeus  must  have  flourished*;  though  it  is 
possible  that  in  later  ages  other  poets  may  have  assumed  their  distin- 
guished names. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  Orpheus,  this 
subject  has  been  so  fully  and  carefully  examined  by  Brucker,  that  fai  ther 
enquiry  seems  unnecessary ;  and  I  shall,  in  consequence,  avail  myself 
of  his  learned  researches  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  it.  f  We  there- 
fore think  it  most  probable,  observes  Brucker,  that  the  following  were 
the  opinions  respecting  God  which  were  expressed  by  Orpheus,  or 
rather  by  the  Orphic  theology,  as  no  undoubted  works  of  Orpheus 
have  been  preserved  until  our  times  :  — 

L  Before  the  creation  of  the  world  God  was  united  with  matter 
in  such  manner  that  in  Him  were  contained  all  things  that  are,  or  have 
been,  or  shall  be ;  and  thus  from  all  eternity  did  all  forms  remain  con- 
cealed in  his  essence, 

II.  At  a  fixed  time  God  separated  matter  from  himself;  and  thus 
gods,  goddesses,  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  all  that  is,  were  produced. 

♦  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  139.,  states  that  Orpheus  and  Musseus  lived 
in  the  time  of  Acrisius,  who  flourished  about  200  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 

t  Hist  Crit.  Philosophiae,  vol.  i.  from  p.  386  to  400 ;  but  I  have  merely  availed  myself 
of  the  substance  of  Brucker's  remarks. 
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IIL  By  the  laws  of  emanation,  therefore,  all  things  participate  in 
the  essence  of  God,  and  are  the  parts  and  mennbers  of  God,  and 
nothing  is  devoid  of  the  divine  nature,  * 

IV,  As  every  part,  therefore,  of  the  universe  participates  of  the 
divine  nature,  each  part  may  be  justly  considered  to  be  a  god. 

V.  The  essence  of  God,  thus  proceeding  from  him,  and  being 
present  in  all  things,  is  the  sole  power  which  governs  this  world,  f 

VL  Hence,  as  all  things  are  not  only  from  God,  but  also  in  God, 
an  infinity  of  gods  must  be  admitted. 

VII.  These  gods  are  to  be  worshipped,  because  it  is  impossible  for 
human  nature  to  comprehend  the  Supreme  God,  who  is  concealed, 
invisible,  and  unknowable. 

VI IL  No  image  of  God  ought  to  be  formed,  since  he  is  diffused 
throughout  the  universe,  and  the  universe,  therefore,  is  his  only  proper 


miage* 


IX,  Since  all  things  have  proceeded  from  God,  they  wmH  all  return 
unto  him  ;  and  this  reunion  will  be  tlie  highest  state  of  beatitude  which 
the  pious  can  attain. 

X.  But  many  purifications  must  take  place  before  the  soul  can  be 
so  purified  as  to  admit  of  its  returning  to  that  source  from  which  it 
emanated. 

If,  adds  Brucker,  these  Orphic  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  God 
be  admitted,  and  all  Platonic  Trapsp^ijt <*..:;  be  rejected,  they  will  appear  to 
be  wonder! Lilly  consistent ;  and  w^ill  thus,  by  affording  a  probable  and 
rational  exposition  of  the  Orpliic  theology,  reconcile  the  conflicting 
accounts  given  of  it  by  ancient  authors. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  the  opinion  entertained  by  Orpheus 
res]3ecting  the  soul  may  be  easily  ascertained.     For,  if  the  soul,  as  well 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  and  latter  parts  of  this  paragraph  are  contradictory, 
if  emanation  mean  tlie  separaiion  of  the  tiling  emanated  from  its  source ;  because,  if  the 
universe  and  all  that  it  coutiiins  are  merely  parts  and  members  of  God,  it  must  necessarily 
follow  that  no  separation  has  taken  place,  and  that,  consequently,  the  universe  remains  one 
undivided  and  eternal  God, 

j-  I  do  not  clearly  understand  this  panigraphj  as  the  term  essentui  seems  to  be  employed 
in  an  unusual  manner.  The  original  isj  —  "Esse  Dei  essentiam,  quic  ex  eo  efflux  it,  in 
omnibus  rebus  pra^sentem,  eamque  vim  unicain  et  prsesidem  esse  mundij  qua?  omnia 
gubernat-'* 
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as  all  other  things,  emanated  from  God,  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that 
it  will  not  perish,  but  be  again  absorbed  in  the  divine  nature.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  be  doubted  but  that  Orpheus  considered  the  soul  to  be 
immortal,  and  capable  of  enjoying  beatitude  after  death.  [That  the 
metempsychosis,  also,  was  taught  by  Orpheus,  seems  unquestionable ; 
as  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  doctrine  which  maintains  the 
reunion,  after  the  requisite  purification,  of  the.  soul  with  God,  its 
primeval  source.] 

It  is,  however,  impossible,  observes  Brucker,  to  divest  entirely  the 
Orphic  theogony  of  that  allegorical  veil  by  which  it  has  been  concealed, 
and  to  exhibit  it  in  its  original  unsophisticated  state :  but  after  an 
attentive  comparison  of  different  authorities,  the  following  appears  to  be 
the  most  probable  account  of  it: — This  universe,  and  all  that  it  contains, 
were  created  by  one  supreme,  self-existent,  and  eternal  Being,  who  first 
originated  Time,  then  Ether  and  Chaos.  From  the  union  of  these 
two  principles.  Ether  and  Chaos,  was  produced  an  immense  egg, 
which,  being  hatched  by  Night,  opened  in  two  parts,  from  the  upper 
of  which  was  formed  the  lieaven,  and  from  the  lower  the  earth.  From 
this  egg  also  arose  a  being  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  having,  besides  its 
own  head,  that  of  a  lion,  and  a  god*  [by  whom  the  elements  of  this 
universe  were  arranged].  But,  remarks  Brucker,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
insist  upon  the  different  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  respect- 
ing this  trimorphous  being;  because  it  is  evident  that  Orpheus  held 
that  God  first  produced  two  principles,  the  active  and  passive,  or  Ether 
and  Chaos,  possessing  the  qualiti.es  of  light  and  darkness  ;  and  that,  by 
their  union  and  agitation,  assisted  by  the  energy  of  God,  was  formed 
the  matter  from  which  this  universe  was  produced  f ;  the  more  ethe- 

•  Cudworth  is  greatly  scandalised  by  the  production  of  this  being;  for  he  observes:  — 
"  And  here  we  may  take  notice  of  the  monstrosity  and  extravagancy  of  Orpheus's  fancy, 
from  what  Damascius  and  others  tell  us,  that  he  made  one  of  his  principles  to  be  ^paKorra 
xf^fltXaj  e^ovTo,  irpoa-ire^vKvisis  Totvpotj  xai  Xeovroj,  ev  pLea-oo  5f  deow  irpo<rtt«rov,  xon  en  Mfuov  irrepa. :  a 
dragon  having  the  heads  both  of  a  bull  and  a  lion,  and  in  the  midst  the  face  of  a  god,  wth 
wings  upon  his  shoulders."  — Intellectual  System,  book  i.  chap.  4.  sect  17. 

t  As  the  Orphic  opinions  on  this  subject  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  on  instituting  a 
comparison  between  the  Greek  and  Hmdu  religions,  I  add  Cudworth's  account  of  them, 
who  remarks:  —  "Which  may  be  further  manifested  from  that  epitome  of  the  Orphic 
doctrine,  made  long  since  by  Timotheus  the  chronographer  in  his  Cosmopoeia,  still  extant 
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real  parts  of  which  being  separated,  according  to  the  laws  of  motion, 
from  the  more  dense,  formed  the  heaven,  and  the  latter  subsiding 
formed  the  earth  ;  and  from  the  union  of  the  heaven  and  earth  were 
produced  the  gods<  So  far  Brucker :  but,  if  Orpheus  acknowledged 
that  this  universe  was  created  by  God,  and  that  all  things  are  not  only 
from  God,  but  also  in  God,  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  lie  should 
have  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  gods  to  the  union  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth ;  and,  therefore,  though  Brucker  has  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover in  ancient  writers  any  other  account  of  the  Orphic  theogony,  it 
may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  this  was  the  opinion  which  was 
actually  entertained  by  Orpheus. 

A  remarkable  account,  also,  of  the  creation  has  been  preserved  in 
these  verses  of  Aristophanes  : — 

Xaog  nfVy  kch  Nu^,  EpsC^c  re  fi^Xav  7rpwT0i/|  ica*  T^pfapof  eupuf * 
Pij  ^\  ouS*  aijp,  ov^  ovpavo^  f}if'    EpsCcuf  S*  By  aitn^ou-i  TcoXTTOt^ 
TrcTU  TTpixiTia'TOv  U7:iiiP€fjc.tov  Nu^  ilj  f4,iXa,vo7rTifog  mov^ 
E£  qu  wifiT iXXQfjLBvatg  iJpccr^  i^Xatrriy  Ep^/g"  ^  TToSapog^ 


in  Cedrenus  and  EusebLi  Chronica,  and  iniperfecdy  set  down  by  Suidas  (upon  the  word 
Orpheus)  as  his  own,  or  without  mentioning  the  author's  name :  — Ef  oLpx^^  ay^lnxh  tm 
xoo-jw-oj  0  a*^ijp,  wo  TOW  -9-fou  lyifjLmupyvi9H§.  First  of  all  the  Ether  wm  7nade  b^  Godj  a?id  aftef*  the 
Ether  a  Chaos  ^  a  dark  and  dreadful  night  then  covering  all  under  the  whole  Ether*  Sijjuaivwi^ 
njv  vuarai  wpoTsps^siv.  Orpkem  hereby  ^'k''t^'«^i  saith  Timotheus,  that  night  was  senior  to 
dm/y  or  that  the  world  had  a  begintiing.  Eipyixtos  sv  r^  uutqu  sx&s^st^  axstTaXy^nrav  nvst  xstt 
wavTtuv  uTs^retrov  avotiy  7rpoyi:v60"Tf^ov  rs  jea*  tr^fjawpyov  airavTojy^  it^t  aur^u  Toy  ecjflepof,  x«j  wavrcwv 
wit'  ctuTov  Tov  at$sp!x.  He  haviftg  declared^  aho^  in  his  explication^  thai  there  was  a  certain  incom- 
prehemible  Being,  which  -was  the  highest  and  oldest  of  all  things,  and  the  ma  her  iif  even^  things 
riTn  of  the  Ether  itself  and  of  all  things  under  the  Ether,  But  the  earth  being  then 
invisible  by  reason  of  tlie  darkness,  a  hght  breaking  out  througli  the  Ether,  illuminated  the 
whole  creation.  This  light  being  said  by  him  to  be  that  highest  of  all  Beings  (before 
mentioned),  which  is  called  also  counsel  and  life.  Taurara  Tptst  ^jvof^arm  (to  use  Suidas  his 
words  here)  (i^iotv  Swyapiy  ajTsfrivuTOy  xai  h  KpaTog  tqv  ^i]|^ioupyou  wstvrmv  3eow,  tqu  itxvta  ek  tou  /*ij 
ovTOf  w^payayavTos  e*j  to  Eivat.  These  three  names  in  Orpheus  (light,  counsel,  and  life) 
declaring  one  and  the  same  Jmxe  and  jmrer  of  that  God,  who  is  the  maka'  of  all,  and  who 
prodneeth  all  things  out  of  nothing  into  being,  whether  visible  or  invisible.  To  conclude  with 
Tiniotheus,  *0  h  auTos^Opfsw^  sv  tyi  5<utou  ^iSx^M  trovETotfev,  on  ^la  th>v  ocutujv  Tpiwv  oyo/iarojv  ^iols 
^fon^TOj,  ra  xatvTisc  sytviro^  xat  Aurof  ean  rtt  irarra.  And  the  same  Orpheus  in  his  book  declared, 
that  all  things  were  made  b^  one  Godhead  in  three  names,  and  that  this  God  is  all  things*  — 
hUcllectual  System^  book  i,  chap,  4,  sect*  1 7, 
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OvTog  Se  Kail  Trrgpogyri  fAiyeig  vu^/w,  Kctroc  Taprapov  svfvv^ 
EvBOTTiV(r£v  yivoq  TjfjLeTepovj  Koti  TTfcoTov  avfjyuysv  sg  (bcoq. 
UooTB^ov  j*  ouK  fiv  ytvog  a6ocvxTcovj  TTfiv  Epcog  ^vvifju^iv  ccTTavra* 
SvfJLfJuyvDfJLBvcjcv  S   ETSfcov  eTSfioiCj  ysvBT  ovpocvog^  cjox,iocvoq  re, 
Ka/  yiy,  'jTocvTUiv  re  ^ecav  [jLaKu^cov  yevog  oc^Qirov.  Aves^  V.  695—703. 

At  Jirst  thei^e  was  naught  but  chaos  and  night j  sable  darkness  and 
the  deep  abyss ;  nor  earthy  nor  ether ,  nor  heaven  existed  then.  At  length 
the  black-winged  Night  produced  in  the  unbounded  expanse  of  darkness  a 
wondrous  egg^from  which^  after  the  stated  time  was  r?/w,  issued  Love,  the 
desired  by  all,  resplendent^  and  adorned  with  golden  wings,  which  he 
fluttered  gladly  der  the  deep  profound.  This  Love  uniting  with  nocturnal 
Chaos  in  the  wide  abyss  produced  our  race,  and  first  brought  all  things  to 
light.  For,  until  Love  had  exerted  his  power,  nor  gods  nor  men  existed ; 
but  then,  the  elements  of  things  combining  together,  were  produced  the 
heaven,  the  earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  immortal  race  of  the  blessed  gods. 

This  description  Cudworth  considers  as  an  "  atheistic  creation  of 
the  world,  gods  and  all,  out  of  senseless  and  stupid  matter,  or  dark  chaos ; 
as  the  only  original  numen  ;  the  perfectly  inverted  order  of  the  universe/' 
But,  in  adverting  to  the  Hindu  mythology,  it  will  perhaps  appear  that 
the  Love  here  described  was  intended  to  represent  a  hypostasis  of  the 
supreme  Being;  and  that,  to  render  this  account  complete,  the  first 
part  of  that  of  Orpheus  ought  to  be  added  to  it.  Thus  the  belief  in 
the  creation  of  the  universe  by  one  self-existent  God,  either  directly  or 
through  the  medium  of  another  divine  power  proceeding  from  himself, 
will  remain  unaffected. 

In  the  theogony,  however,  of  Hesiod,  no  mention  occurs  either  of 
the  mundane  egg,  or  of  a  supreme  Being ;  and  whether  or  not  he 
ascribed  the  origin  of  the  universe  to  a  first  cause  must  depend  entirely 
on  the  meaning  given  to  the  equivocal  word  ytviro.  For,  if  it  cannot 
here  signify  xefas  produced,  and  if  the  construction  restricts  its  meaning 
to  was  (of  which  I  am  not  a  sufficient  judge),  it  must  be  evident  that 
Hesiod  derives  the  production  of  all  things  from  four  independent 
principles.  Chaos,  the  Earth,  Tartarus,  and  Love.  But,  as  he  invokes 
the  muses  in  a  preceding  verse  to  inform  him  how  the  gods  and  the 
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earth  originated,  it  may  seem  more  consistent  with  the  sense  of  the 
verses  quoted  in  the  note  ',  to  suppose  that  Hesiod  intended  to  intimate 
that  Chaos,  the  Earth,  Tartarus,  and  Love,  were  successively  created 
by  a  supreme  Being,  whom  he  has  not  thought  it  requisite  to  mention. 
Such  an  omission  as  this,  however,  either  in  these  or  in  any  other 
verses,  is  certainly  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  inferring  that  the  poet 
denied  the  existence  of  God  f  ;  but,  as  Cudworth  remarks,  **  it  was  a 
most  ancient  and  in  a  manner  universally  received  tradition  amongst 
the  Pagans,  that  the  cosmogonia,  or  generation  of  the  world,  took  its 
first  beginning  from  a  chaos  ;  this  tradition  having  been  delivered  down 
from  Orpheus  and  Linus  by  Hesiod  and  Homer ;  acknowledged  by 
Epicharmus ;  and  embraced  by  Thales,  Anaxagoras,  Plato,  and  other 
philosophers  who  were  theists."|  It  has,  however,  been  seen  that 
Orpheus  ascribed  the  origin  of  chaos  to  the  supreme  Being ;  but  perhaps 
according  to  the  more  prevalent  opinion  chaos  was  considered  to  have 
been  self-existent  and  uncreated.  Ovid,  at  least,  considers  it  as  such 
in  the  following  verses  : — 

Ante  mare  et  tellus,  et,  quod  tegit  oiTinia,  coBlum, 

Unus  emt  toto  natiira?  vultus  in  orbe. 

Quern  dix^re  Chaos ;  riidis  indigestaque  moles  ', 

Nee  quicquani,  nisi  poudus  iuers ;  coiigeslaque  eodeiii 

Non  bene  junctarum  discordia  semina  rerum. 

•   Htoa  fiev  wpaiTurroL  Xotof  yevsr',  ayrap  bwutu 

Taprapa  t'  ijEpevra  /Jt,i/^aj  j^^oycff  lypy&Ssdif, 

\W  Epwf,  '  Jlieogonkt,  \\  116—120. 

t  Cudwortli  remarks:  —  "  But  Hesiod's  Theogonia,  or  generation  of  gods,  is  not  to  be 
understood  universally  neither,  but  only  of  the  interior  gods,  that  Zsufj  or  Jupiter  himself, 
being  to  be  excepted  out  of  the  nuaibcr  of  them,  whom  the  same  Hesiod,  as  well  as  Homer, 
makes  to  be  the  father  of  gods,  as  also  king  of  them,  in  these  words:  — 

•  AuTO^  yap  xayrcoF  ^otjriAEuj  xm  xoipavo^  e^rnv 

AflavaTCflv,"  InteUectual  Si/stemy  book  i.  chap.  4-.  sect.  19. 

The  quotation  does  not  fully  support  the  remark;  but  Homer*s  iransp  av^poiv  n  ^ea>v  rt 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  reader^  and  the  same  expression  occurs  in  Hesiod,  as  for 
instance  in  the  56th  verse  of  the  Epyct  xm  'Ufiepett:  — 

J  Intellectual  System,  book  i,  chap.  4.  sect.  I*, 
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Nullus  adhiic  mundo  prsebebat  lumina  Titan ; 
Nee  nova  crescendo  reparabat  comua  Phoebe ; 
Nee  eircumfuso  pendebat  in  aere  tellus, 
Ponderibus  librata  suis ;  nee  braehia  longo 
Margine  terrarum  porrexerat  Amphitrite. 
Quaque  fuit  tellus,  illic  et  pontus  et  aer : 
Sic  erat  instabilis  tellus,  innabilis  unda, 
Lucis  egens  aer.     Nulli  sua  forma  manebat. 
Obstabatque  aliis  aliud  :  quia  corpore  in  uno 
Frigida  pugnabant  calidis,  humentia  siceis, 
Mollia  cum  duris,  sine  pondere  habentia  pondus. 
Hanc  Deus,  et  melior  litem  Natura  diremit. 
Nam  coelo  terras,  et  terris  abscidit  undas ; 
Et  liquidum  spisso  secrevit  ab  aere  coelum. 

In  these  circumstances  antecedent  to  the  production  of  the  gods, 
the  resemblance  to  a  tradition  which  has  been  prevalent  amongst  all 
people  from  time  immemorial  is  obvious.  But,  in  whatever  manner  the 
heaven,  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  are  supposed  to  have  originated,  the 
deriving,  as  the  Greek  mythology  did,  from  their  union  the  immortal 
and  always  existing  gods  is  so  extravagant  an  opinion,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  the  mode  of  thinking  or  reasoning  which  could 
have  suggested  it.  It  is  at  the  same  time  so  incompatible  with  the 
religious  sentiments  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  that  it  may  justly  be 
concluded  that,  from  some  causes  now  undiscoverable,  the  traditionary 
account  of  the  further  progress  of  the  creation  after  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  were  formed,  had  been  forgotten,  and  that  the  first  Grecian  theo- 
gonist  had  supplied  the  deficiency  in  this  absurd  manner.  The  Orphic 
system,  however,  has  been  so  imperfectly  preserved,  that  what  his 
doctrine  on  that  subject  really  was  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  the 
speculations  of  later  philosophers  are  too  questionable  to  admit  of  their 
being  received  as  authority  for  determining  the  nature  of  the  opinions 
which  may  have  been  prevalent  in  remote  antiquity.  Plato,  also,  in 
his  Cratylus,  supposes  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  acknowledged 
no  other  gods  than  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  heaven,  and  the 
stars  ;  and  yet  in  his  Timseus  he  defends  the  tradition  *,  according  to 

*  Could  the  following  have  been  the  real  opinion  of  Plato  ?  —  Ilf pi  tt  toov  aWoov  Sai/xorwv 
•iTfiv  xai  yvoomt  tijv  yfVff<riv,  ftfi^ov  t}   xa6*  i}(i.as'  tuotiov  he  toij  fipijxoo-iv  «/xirpo<r9»v,  fxyovoij  fwv 

•^foov  ovo'iVy  w;  efacavy  irafaoi  B§  ttou  tovs  avroov  xpoyovoug  fiWiv*  aSuvarov  ovv  •^fflov  trono'tv  ainoTUVy 
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earth  originated,  it  may  seem  more  consistent  with  the  sense  of  the 
verses  quoted  in  the  note  ^%  to  suppose  that  Hesiod  intended  to  intimate 
that  Chaos,  the  Earth,  Tartarus,  and  Love,  were  successively  created 
by  a  supreme  Being,  whom  he  has  not  thought  it  requisite  to  mention. 
Such  an  omission  as  this,  however,  either  in  these  or  in  any  other 
verses,  is  certainly  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  inferring  that  the  poet 
denied  the  existence  of  God  f  ;  but,  as  Cudworth  remarks,  **  it  was  a 
most  ancient  and  in  a  manner  universally  received  tradition  amongst 
the  Pagans,  that  the  cosmogonia,  or  generation  of  the  world,  took  its 
first  beginning  from  a  chaos  ;  this  tradition  having  been  delivered  down 
from  Orpheus  and  Linus  by  Hesiod  and  Homer;  acknowledged  by 
Epicharmus ;  and  embraced  by  Thales,  Anaxagoras,  Plato,  and  other 
philosophers  who  were  theists,"|  It  has,  however,  been  seen  that 
Orpheus  ascribed  the  origin  of  chaos  to  the  supreme  Being ;  but  perhaps 
according  to  the  more  prevalent  opinion  chaos  was  considered  to  have 
been  self-existent  and  uncreated,  Ovid,  at  least,  considers  it  as  such 
in  the  following  verses : — 

Ante  mare  et  tellus,  et,  quod  tegit  omnia,  cceltim, 
Uiuis  erat  toto  naturae  vultus  in  orbe. 
Quern  dixere  Chaos ;  rudis  indigestaque  moles ; 
Nee  quicquam,  nisi  pondus  iners ;  congestaque  eodem 
Non  bene  junctfirum  discordia  semina  rerum, 

•    Htoi  jw.ev  TTpWTKTTa  Xotoj  yiv§r\  aurap  s'jr^iTa 
Toit*  eupuo'TSpvas^  ■jravTOJv  ?^of  ai(rfa?s.sg  oust 

H8'  Epms-  *  Theogonia,  w  116—120. 

f  Cudworth  remarks  ;  —  "  But  Hesiod*s  Theogonia,  or  generation  of  gods,  is  not  to  be 
understood  universally  neilherj  but  only  of  the  inferior  gods,  that  Zevg^  or  Jupiter  himself, 
being  to  be  excepted  out  of  the  number  of  them,  whom  the  same  Hesiod,  as  w-eU  as  Homer, 
makes  to  be  the  father  of  gods,  as  also  king  of  them,  in  these  words :  — 

Autos  ymp  wavTeov  jSafftXeuf  k»i  xoipavof  itrriv 

ASjtvaToov."  luteUectual  Sj/siem^  book  i.  chap,  4.  sect.  19. 

'The  quotation  does  not  fully  support  the  remark;  but  Homer's  iramp  atvSpoJv  n  dscov  re 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  reader ;  and  the  same  expression  occurs  in  Hesiod,  as  for 
instance  in  the  S6th  verse  of  the  Epyoi  Ktxt  'HftipatK  — 

'i2f  Bfar'*  SK  6*  iyeXsto'Tt  wetrtip  av^pmv  re  ^i&iv  rs. 

J  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  chap,  4.  sect.  14. 
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Nullus  adhiic  mundo  praebebat  lumina  Titan ; 
Nee  nova  crescendo  reparabat  cornua  Phoebe ; 
Nee  eireumfuso  pendebat  in  aere  tellus, 
Ponderibus  librata  suis  ;  nee  braehia  longo 
Margine  terrarum  porrexerat  Amphitrite. 
Quaque  fuit  tellus,  illie  et  pontus  et  aer : 
Sie  erat  instabilis  tellus,  innabilis  unda, 
Lueis  egens  aer.     NuUi  sua  forma  manebat. 
Obstabatque  aliis  aliud  :  quia  eorpore  in  uno 
Frigida  pugnabant  ealidis,  humentia  sieeis, 
MoUia  eum  duris,  sine  pondere  habentia  pondus. 
Hane  Deus,  et  melior  litem  Natura  diremit. 
Nam  eoelo  terras,  et  terris  abseidit  undas; 
Et  liquidum  spisso  seerevit  ab  aere  ecelum. 

In  these  circumstances  antecedent  to  the  production  of  the  gods, 
the  resemblance  to  a  tradition  which  has  been  prevalent  amongst  all 
people  from  time  immemorial  is  obvious.  But,  in  whatever  manner  the 
heaven,  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  are  supposed  to  have  originated,  the 
deriving,  as  the  Greek  mythology  did,  from  their  union  the  immortal 
and  always  existing  gods  is  so  extravagant  an  opinion,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  the  mode  of  thinking  or  reasoning  which  could 
have  suggested  it.  It  is  at  the  same  time  so  incompatible  with  the 
religious  sentiments  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  that  it  may  justly  be 
concluded  that,  from  some  causes  now  un discoverable,  the  traditionary 
account  of  the  further  progress  of  the  creation  after  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  were  formed,  had  been  forgotten,  and  that  the  first  Grecian  theo- 
gonist  had  supplied  the  deficiency  in  this  absurd  manner.  The  Orphic 
system,  however,  has  been  so  imperfectly  preserved,  that  what  his 
doctrine  on  that  subject  really  was  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  the 
speculations  of  later  philosophers  are  too  questionable  to  admit  of  their 
being  received  as  authority  for  determining  the  nature  of  the  opinions 
which  may  have  been  prevalent  in  remote  antiquity.  Plato,  also,  in 
his  Cratylus,  supposes  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  acknowledged 
no  other  gods  than  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  heaven,  and  the 
stars  ;  and  yet  in  his  Timaeus  he  defends  the  tradition  *,  according  to 

•  Could  the  following  have  been  the  real  opinion  of  Plato  ? —  ITfpi  ta  t«v  aXAcov  laifuowav 
fiiTfiv  xai  yvavai  tijv  ytve(riVy  iJLei^ov  rj  xafi*  ^f^^i'  irfiOTtov  8f  toij  fipi)xoo'iv  «/xTpoo'fi»v,  ixyovois  ft«v 
dfcov  ouciv,  00$  g^acav,  (rafcos  8«  irou  touj  avreov  irpoyovov^  tiSociV  a^warov  ouv  -^tav  waio'iv  awKTrtiv^ 

M    2 
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which  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth  were  the  parents  of  the  Ocean  and 
Tethys,  from  whom  were  born  Phorcys,  Kronos,  and  Rhea,  and  from 
the  last  two  Zeus  and  Hera,  and  their  cognate  gods.  Nor  do  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  contain  any  indications  from  which  the 
real  origin,  attributes,  and  characters  of  the  Grecian  deities  could  be 
justly  inferred ;  for  in  these  poems  it  is  obvious  that  not  one  of  them 
is  distinguished  by  a  reference  to  those  peculiar  actions  and  functions 
by  which  the  gods  of  other  countries  have  been  always  characterised. 

But,  if  the  origin  ascribed  fo  the  gods  be  so  incongruous,  the  nian- 
ner  in  which  man  was  supposed  to  have  been  created  is,  if  possible,  still 
more  ridiculous-  Because,  according  to  the  popular  opinion  as  stated 
by  Apollodorus,  it  was  not  to  the  supreme  Being,  or  to  Jupiter,  that  man- 
kind were  indebted  for  their  existence ;  but  to  Prometheus,  one  of  the 
Titans,  who  formed  the  first  man  from  a  mixture  of  clay  and  water. 
On  this  point,  however,  Ovid  expresses  his  doubts  :  — 

Sane  ti  as  his  animal,  mentisque  ca  pact  us  altae 
Deerat  adhuc,  et  quod  dominari  in  caetera  posset. 
Natus  homo  est,     Sive  hunc  divhio  semine  fecit 
Ille  opifex  reruni,  mundi  iiielioris  origo: 
Ske  recens  tellusj  seductaque  nnper  ab  alto 
iEtherCj  cognati  retinebat  semina  coeli. 
Quam  satus  lapeto,  inistam  fluvialibus  undis 
Finxit  ill  effigiem  moderantum  cuncta  deornm. 

But  Pausanias,  about  A.  D*  170,  saw,  near  the  town  of  Panopeus  in 
Phocis,  the  remains  of  the  clay  from  which  the  whole  race  of  man  had 
been  formed  by  Prometheus,  the  smell  of  which  was  still  very  like  that 
of  a  human  body.*  This  subject,  however,  is  not,  I  believe,  touched 
upon  in  the  works  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  or  the  tragic  poets;  but  a  grave 
historian^  Diodorus  Sicukis,  thus  explains  the  origin  of  things : — "  At 


Kouwip  avEU  T£  fixorujv  xa*  stvotyxatmv  a%otst^iwv  AsyowtriJ',  aA>.'   eo^  oixffiOE  ^atrxoutr**'  oLWAyyiKKuVf 
wsoju-ivou^  Tta  va^oj  ma-TsvTeay,  —  Pitit,  Opera^  tom.  ix.  p.  324.  ed,  BiponL 

X^ovrai  Sa  Km  Q^fi-iiv  tyy^jrara  XP^'^^  avSpv^wou-  retuTot  iri  Ksms^^at   to^j  injXow  Xsywu-iv^   ff  ov  xat 
ettrav  u^o  too  llpoju-fSttof  to  yivoi  Trhao-^r^voa  rwv  stv^pmTrmv, — Phocica^  cap,  iv. 
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first  the  heaven  and  earth  and  the  elements  of  all  things  being  mingled 
together  had  but  one  form.  Afterwards,  the  different  substances 
separating  from  each  other,  the  world  acquired  the  complete  arrange- 
ment which  is  visible  in  it ;  and  the  air  becoming  endued  with  con- 
tinual motion,  its  igneous  particles,  on  account  of  their  levity,  ascended 
on  high ;  whence  has  originated  the  unceasing  revolution  of  the  sun 
and  the  other  stars  :  but  that  which  was  slimy  and  watery  subsided, 
on  account  of  its  weight,  into  one  uniform  mass,  which,  acquiring 
motion,  and  being  continually  agitated,  became  separated  into  the  sea 
and  into  the  earth.  The  last  was  thus  soft  and  merely  mud,  but  being 
heated  by  the  fire  of  the  sun  it  began  to  harden.  During  which  process 
its  surface,  becoming  fermented  by  the  heat,  produced  small  pustular 
excrescences  covered  with  membranous  pellicles  ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  observe  to  happen  in  marshy  and  muddy  places,  which,  after 
having  been  subjected  to  cold,  are  suddenly  heated  by  the  sun.  These 
excrescences  becoming  pregnant  with  animals,  the  embryos  received 
nourishment  from  the  mists  of  night  and  conformation  from  the  heat 
of  day.  At  length,  having  acquired  their  perfect  growth,  the  membranous 
coverings  became  burnt  and  broken,  and  the  embryos  issued  forth  in 
all  the  different  forms  of  animals.  Those  which  possessed  most  heat 
ascended  on  high,  and  became  birds  ;  those  in  which  the  earthy  particles 
predominated  became  reptiles ;  and  those  in  which  these  were  more 
tempered  became  animals  [including  men]  ;  while  those  in  which 
watery  particles  predominated  became  fishes,  and  sought  the  place 
adapted  for  their  abode.  But  the  earth,  having  been  rendered  com- 
pletely hard  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  could  no  longer  produce  living 
things  ;  and  their  different  races,  therefore,  continued  to  be  propagated 
by  generation.  It  appears,  also,  that  Euripides,  the  disciple  of  Anax- 
agoras,  the  natural  philosopher,  did  not  dissent  from  the  account  just 
given  of  the  origin  of  things;  for  he  has  inserted  these  verses  in  his 
Menalippus.  Thus  the  earth  and  the  heaven  were  one  form.  But  when 
they  separated  from  each  other,  then  were  generated  and  produced  to  light 
trees,  birds,  beasts,  those  which  the  sea  nourishes,  and  the  race  of  mortal 
men.''  *     But  were  even  the  extreme  absurdity  of  this  description  not 

*  Diod.  Bib.  Hist.,  lib.  i.  cap.  vii. 
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taken  into  consideration j  it  must  be  at  once  obvious  that  it  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  such  opinions  as  could  have  possibly  originated  in 
those  remote  and  pious  times  when  polytheism  first  began  to  prevail. 

With  respect,  theretbre,  to  the  opinions  entertained  by  tlie  Greeks, 
on  the  first  establishment  of  the  Grecian  system  of  poljtheism,  relative 
to  the  origin  of  this  universe  and  the  real  nature  of  the  gods,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  no  data  have  been  preserved  in  ancient  authors  from 
wliich  any  positive  conclusion  on  the  subject  can  be  justly  deduced- 
To  enter,  therefore,  into  any  discussion  of  so  trite  a  topic  as  the  actual 
state  of  Grecian  mythology,  as  described  by  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  other 
writers,  must  be  evidently  unnecessary  ;  and  whether  or  not  it  can  re- 
ceive any  illustration  irom  that  forin  of  idolatry  which  still  prevails  in 
India,  will  be  best  ascertained  after  the  nature  of  the  Hindu  religion 
has  been  fully  considered. 

From  the  poems,  however,  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  a  knowledge  at 
least  of  the  Grecian  mytliology,  as  it  existed  about  900  or  1000  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  may  be  derived  ;  but  neither  traditions  nor 
writings  have  been  preserved  from  which  any  information  might  be 
obtained  with  respect  to  the  religion  which  originally  prevailed  in 
Etruria  and  Latium.  But,  if  the  religion  of  Asia  Minor  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  Greece,  as  the  Iliad  so  incontrovertibly  attests  j 
and  if  those  parts  of  Italy  derived  their  language  and  civilisation  from 
colonists  who  had  migrated  from  Asia  Minor ;  it  would  necessarily 
follow  that  they  also  received  from  them  their  system  of  polytheism^i 
and  that  thus  no  difference  ought  to  exist  between  the  mythologies  of 
Greece,  Eti  urin,  and  Latium.  It  will,  however,  be  evident  that  the 
justness  of  this  conclusion  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Pelasgi  occupied  Greece,  and  the  colonists  from  Asia  Minor 
established  themselves  in  Etruria  and  Latium,  being  exactly  similar  ; 
and  this  essential  point  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  now  no  means  of 
ascertain  in;?*  Yet  that  the  lanfjuage  and  reliijion  of  the  Pelasgi  were 
in  no  manner  affected  by  their  miiiration  into  Greece  is  fully  proved 
by  the  poems  of  Homer ;  but  the  colonists  from  Asia  Minor  may  have 
not  been  able  to  establish  their  power  with  the  same  facility  in  Etruria 
and  Latium,  and  may  have,  in  consequence,  been  obliged  to  reconcile 
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the  Aborigines  to  it  by  adopting  some  of  their  gods  and  religious  rites. 
Gorius,  however,  in  his  Museum  Etruscum,  has  not  been  able  to  throw 
much  light  on  this  subject,  but  his  researches  would  seem  to  prove  that, 
though  the  Etrurians  may  have  worshipped  some  gods  peculiar  to 
themselves,  their  mythology  was  still  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Greeks.  The  only  one,  indeed,  of  these  gods  who  possessed  any 
celebrity  in  later  times  was  Janus,  whom  Ovid  has  thus  mentioned  : — 

Quern  tamen  esse  deum  te  dicam,  Jane  biformis  ? 
Nam  tibi  par  nullum  Graecia  nomen  habet.  * 

An  ancient  tradition,  also,  respecting  Saturn,  is  thus  noticed  by 

Ovid:  — 

Caussa  ratis  superest :  Thuscum  rate  venit  in  amnem 

Ante  pererrato  falcifer  orbe  deus. 
Hac  ego  Saturnum  memini  tellure  receptum. 

Ccelitibus  regnis  ab  Jove  pulsus  erat. 
Inde  diu  genti  mansit  Saturnia  nomen : 

Dicta  quoque  est  Latiura  terra,  latente  deo.f 

From  which  it  might  be  concluded  that  the  Latin  differed  considerably 
from  the  Grecian  theogony,  but  unfortunately  no  accounts  remain  of 
the  opinions  respecting  the  generation  of  the  gods  which  were  originally 
entertained  by  the  Latins  and  Etruscans,  ij: 

•  Fast.,  lib.  i.  v.  89. 

Ill  the  same  book  of  his  Fasti,  Ovid  gives  this  singular  account  of  Janus :  — 

Me  Chaos  antiqui  (nam  res  sum  prisca)  vocabant. 

Adspice,  quam  longi  temporis  acta  canam. 
Lucidus  hie  aer,  et,  quae  tria  corpora  restant, 

Ignis,  aqua,  tellus,  unus  acervus  erant. 
Ut  semel  haec  rerum  recessit  lite  suarum, 

Inque  novas  abiit  massa  soluta  domos  ; 
Flamma  petit  altum ;  propior  locus  aera  cepit : 

Sederunt  medio  terra  fretumque  solo. 
Tunc  ego,  qui  fueram  globus,  et  sine  imagine  moles, 

In  faciem  redii  dignaque  membra  deo.  V.  103 — 112. 

f  Fast.,  lib.  i.  v.  233—238. 

X  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus  has  remarked,  in  speaking  of  Romulus  :  — Tow  j  8«  waoa^ehat^ 
vowf  iFBpt  ^ia)¥  fj^vQasj  iv  ol§  j8Xa<r^i)/xi«r  rtves  fi<riv  xotr*  auTwv  i)  xaTijyopiai,  %ovripov$  x«i  avw^tXn^ 
xai  oKrx^fJi^voig  vwoXaSoov  nvai^  xai  ovx,  ^ti  ^etov  a\k*  ovh'  avSpcoTwy  aya$eov  a^iov;,  aweivTai$  e(eSoi\§^ 
xai  ifoipa(rxivsi(rt  tov$  avipayKOVs  xpoLTiara  ir§pt  ^eeo¥  Xiysiv  rt  xon  f poveiv,  jXf}8fy  auroi;  TpD<rar«royraf 
ava^iov  t^trrfitvfjM  n]^  fuaxapia.^  ^v(rta)§.     Ours  yap  Ovpavog  txTtfuvofutvo^  uwo  rwv  kottrrw  i^atlwv 
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But  the  conclusions  of  the  Abate  Langri  on  this  subject,  after 
having  most  ably  examined  the  testimony  afforded  by  the  language, 
medals,  gems,  and  vases  of  the  ancient  Etruscans,  are  so  just  and  im- 
portant, except  in  one  respect,  that  no  apology  can  be  necessary  for  the 
length  of  the  following  quotation  :  —  "  From  a  consideration  of  tlie 
vases,"  observes Lanzi,  "it  results,  that  the  origin  of  the  Etruscan  mytho- 
logy cannot  have  been  derived  from  Egypt,  or  Phenicia,  or  from  the 
Celts,  but  solely  from  Greece,  *  It  is  a  fine  manner  of  resolving  the 
question,  when,  in  order  to  reduce  paganism  to  one  uniform  system, 
reference  is  made  to  the  priests  of  Thebes  having  been  in  the  habit  of 
repeating  the  names  of  the  twelve  gods  of  Greece  ;  or  when  too  much 
importance  is  given  to  the  discovery,  still  dubious,  of  learned  men,  that 
the  Egyptian  Isis,  the  Phenician  Astarte,  and  the  Grecian  Hera,  are  the 
same  deity ;  that  it  is  the  same  idol  which  was  named  in  Egypt  Thaut, 
in  Celtia  Theuthat,  and  in  Greece  Erme  j  and  tliat  the  Orus  of  the 
Egyptians  was  the  Mitra  of  the  Persians,  the  Belenus  of  the  Gauls,  and 
the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks.  For  such  comparisons  merely  prove  that 
polytheism  w^as  universal  amongst  mankind,  and  that  each  nation  had 
some  gods,  as  well  as  laws,  similar  to  those  of  other  nations;  and  per- 
haps a  similar  mode  of  allegorising  by  which  the  learned  of  all  people 
recognised  the  same  gods.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  the  present 
case.  Because,  in  order  to  trace  the  conformity  of  one  mythology 
with  another,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  its  external  appearance,  which 
alone  was  known  to  the  people*  Each  nation,  also,  had  a  fabulous 
system  peculiar  to  itself,  as  it  has  been  already  remarked  by  Clerc  and 
others  ;  for  instance,  Isis   was  every  thing  in  Egypt,   but  in  Greece 


wiiipt3t'Paip>0Lif>iS  MyffToer  outs  Kpovof  afatvi^o^v  raq  kam-m  yt^va^jf^im  re  *£  axnt^v  iwi^e^itfii'  ours  Ziuj 
KaTaKvwy  tijv  Kpovou  SyvaffTtias',  xm  xaraxXsioov  ev  too  ha-fj^GT^pm  rou  Taprapou  tov  kaurou  warspa^ 
[Anfiq.  Bom^y  lib.  ii.  cap.  18.)  But  is  it  to  be  concluded  from  these  remarks,  that  such 
fables  were  prevaJeut  in  Latin  ni  previously  to  Romulus  ? 

•  I  must,  however,  still  contend  that,  if  Etruria  received  colonies  from  Asia-  Minor,  it 
was  also  from  the  same  country  that  it  received  its  mythology  in  the  first  instance.  But  the 
original  identity  of  the  Grecian  and  Etruscan  niythologies  being  so  very  probable,  it  is 
equally  probable  that  the  Etruscans  subsequently  maintained  that  intimate  rehgious  com- 
municatioti  with  Greece  which  is  pointed  out  by  Lanzi ;  and  thus  there  will  be  no  real 
llifference  between  his  and  my  opinion  on  this  subject. 
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Hera  was  surpassed  in  beauty  by  Venus,  in  wisdom  by  Minerva ;  in 
Persia  Mitra  was  the  principal  god,  while  in  Greece  Apollo  was  a 
herdsman  and  an  exile ;  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  the  gods  were  believed 
to  be  of  distinct  races,  but  in  Greece  a  single  family  formed  the  princi- 
pal object  of  religious  worship.  In  Jupiter,  his  parents,  his  brothers, 
bis  sisters,  and  children,  was  there  divided  the  province  of  presiding 
over  all  things  natural  and  human ;  and  each  of  them  is  distinguished 
from  another  by  peculiar  characteristics  of  age,  symbols,  names,  and 
actions.  There  are  besides  other  inferior  gods,  genii,  and  heroes,  but 
dependent  and  subordinate  to  the  first :  these  remained  restricted  to 
their  original  number;  tVie  others  were  multiplied  to  infinity,  as  the 
superstition  of  the  simple,  or  the  caprices  of  poets,  suggested.  This  is 
the  Grecian  system  ;  so  peculiar  to  Greece,  that  Socrates  was  con- 
demned as  if  he  professed  a  different  one.  .... 

"  But  the  very  same  mythology  I  find*  adopted  in  substance  by  the 
whole  of  ancient  Italy.  Rome  itself  did  not  deny  it,  and  derived  its  origin 
either  from  the  Pelasgi  and  other  Greeks  who  had  inhabited  Latium  ; 
or  from  Romulus,  who  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Grecian  literature 
in  Gabium;  or  from  Numa,  who,  being  born  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,*  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Pelasgic  deities  which 
they  had  received.  The  ancient  Etruscans  acknowledge  it  to  a  certain 
degree  by  their  acts.  Nor  do  the  few  notices  of  them  which  have  been 
preserved  diverge  from  the  same  system  ;  for,  if  we  did  not  know  the 
ties  of  relationship  which  bound  them  to  the  Greeks,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  reflect  upon  the  respect  which  they  paid  to  the  gods  of 
Greece,  as  to  gods  common  to  both  people.  The  Etruscans  sent  not 
offerings  to  Belenus,  or  Esus,  or  Osiris,  but  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter, 
and  to  the  Delphic  Apollo :  they  erected  not  temples  to  Isis  and 
Astarte,  but  to  the  Argive  Juno  in  Faleria  ;  and  to  the  same  goddess, 

without  that  epithet,  in  Perugia,  in  Veii,  and  Cupra We  have 

seen  (on  the  Etruscan  medals,  gems,  and  vases)  many  of  the  deities  of 
Greece ;  and  whoever  wishes  to  augment  the  number,  may  add  from 
figures  in  bronze  and  sarcophagi  the  names  of  Ceres,  Neptune,  Pluto, 
Proserpine,  Cupid,  Psyche,  &c.  We  have  found  that  the  Greek  names 
of  the  gods  were  better  preserved  by  the  Etruscans  than  by  the  Latins ; 
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as,  for  instance,  it  is  known  that  one  god  was  named  in  Etruria,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  dialect  of  the  Greeka,  TurmeSf  L  e.  Ep/Ai??',  and 
according  to  the  Boeotic  dialect  CaniiUus^  i,  e.  ICa(5*jw*Aof.  What  far  the  r^ 
therefore^  is  necessary  to  evince  that  the  Etruscan  mythology  was 
neither  Celtic,  nor  Phoenician,  nor  Egyptian,  but  solely  Grecian  ?  "  * 

The  reason,  however,  assigned  by  Latizi,  in  explanation  of  the  total 
dissimilarity  that  exists  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  of  the 
gods,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  j  for  he  remarks,  that  "  Spanheim 
(in  Hymn,  in  Dian,  v,  7<)  has  proved  that  in  Greece  it  was  considered 
very  honourable  for  a  deity  to  liave  many  names  ;  and  on  this  account 
Diana  requested  as  a  favour  from  Jupiter  a  number  of  names,  'noXumvu- 
f4ioLv ;  and  in  Orpheus,  she  is  invoked  as  7roXucov\jf/,E  Satfim.  From  this 
custom  is  derived  that  difference  which  is  observable  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  names  of  some  of  the  gods:  if  it  ought  not  rather  to  be  said  that 
the  peculiar  character  and  functions  of  each  deity  had  penetrated  into 
Italy  ;  and  that  the  Etruscans  had  from  them  devised  and  adopted 
names  for  the  gods,  which  being  taken  from  some  different  attribute, 
characteristic,  or  function,  the  name  necessarily  became  different*"  f 
For  the  appellations  of  the  deities  constitute  so  inseparable  a  part  of 
all  mythologies,  that  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  gods  of  one  people 
could  have  been  adopted  by  another  without  their  names  having  been 
at  the  same  time  received  into  general  use  j  and  equally  so  how  any 
colonists,  who  introduced  their  native  gods  into  another  country,  could 
have  been  induced  to  change  the  sacred  names  invoked  in  their  hymns 
and  rituals  into  strange  and  barbarous  appellations.  The  identity,  how- 
ever, of  the  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Latin  mythologies  seems  unques* 
tionable  ;  and  the  cause,  therefore,  which  has  occasioned  the  Kronos  of 
the  Greeks  to  be  denominated  by  the  Latins  Saturnus;  Zeus,  Jupiter; 
Poseidon,  Neptunus  ;  Hera,  Juno  ;  Aphrodite,  Venus  ;  &c.,  must  remain 
one  of  those  unaccountable  anomalies  and  difficulties  which  too  fre- 
quently impede  all  satisfactory  investigation  of  the  languages,  history, 
and  religion  of  ancient  nations, 

•  Lanzi,  Saggio  de  Lingua  Etrusca*  toin.  ii.  pp,  237 — 240. 
t  Ibid.,  p-241,  note. 
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In  tracing  the  origin  of  nations,  it  is  obvious  that  similarity  of  reh'gion 
would  be  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  affinity  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  the  same  system  of  polytheism  was  found  to 
prevail :  but  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  not  equally  true;  for 
many  causes  might  conduce  to  alter  or  to  change  entirely  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors,  as  different  tribes  branched  off  from  the  parent  stem, 
and  grew  up  independently  into  populous  nations.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  undeniable,  that,  in  order  to  determine  whether  any  similarity 
existed  between  the  mythologies  of  any  two  people  of  antiquity,  full 
and  accurate  accounts  of  the  systems  compared  together  are  indispens- 
able. When,  therefore,  no  such  accounts  are  available,  it  might  seem 
that  researches  of  this  nature  could  never  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result 
But  the  origin  of  the  Teutonic  people  is  so  interesting  a  historical 
problem,  and  so  completely  involved  in  obscurity,  that  no  means  of 
elucidating  it,  however  unpromising,  ought  to  be  disregarded ;  and, 
consequently,  it  becomes  of  importance  to  ascertain  precisely  what  is 
actually  known  respecting  the  mythologies  which  formerly  prevailed 
in  Thracia,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia. 

On  this  subject  the  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  as  Germany 
and  Scandinavia  were  peopled  by  Scythians,  it  is  in  Scythia  that  the 
origin  of  the  German  and  Scandinavian  religion  must  be  sought  for. 
Hence,  in  a  late  work.  Professor  Mone  expresses  this  opinion  :  — "  But, 
in  order  to  judge  of  the  correctness  and  importance  of  Herodotus's 
accounts  of  the  Scythians,  it  is  necessary  to  illustrate  the  true  and 
valuable  information  which  he  has  given,  by  means  of  the  language  and 
religion  of  the  Fins  ;  and  then,  however  little  one  may  learn,  it  will  at 
least  evince  the  accuracy  of  Herodotus.  I  am,  therefore,  convinced 
that  the  cradle  of  the  religion  of  northern  Europe  is  to  be  sought  for 
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in  Scythia  on  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes ;  and  if  the  Germans  and 
Slavonians  will  recur  to  this  country,  they  will  find  such  an  agreement 
between  the  popular  faith  of  these  two  people  and  that  of  the  Scythians 
as  cannot  be  mistaken.'**  But  Herodotus  has  not  stated  that  any 
migrations  of  the  western  Scythians  into  northern  Europe  ever  took 
place  ;  nor  is  such  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer. 
Such  an  event,  however,  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  and  might  there- 
fore be  admitted,  were  it  not  disproved  by  the  indisputable  testimony 
of  language  ;  for^  if  Ulphilas*s  translation  of  the  Gospels  be  written 
in  the  language  of  the  Goths,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  the  Goths, 
Germans,  and  Scandinavians  must  have  descended  from  the  same 
ancestors,  as  the  intimate  affinity  between  their  languages  is  self- 
evident. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  simply,  Were  the  Getae  and  Goths  the 
same  people?  and,  if  so,  were  the  Geta&  Scythians  or  not?  Much  has 
been  written  upon  these  points,  but  they  remain  still  undecided ; 
because  authors,  instead  of  admitting  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning 
of  such  passages  relating  to  them  as  occur  in  ancient  writers,  either 
pervert  it  in  order  to  support  some  favourite  hypothesis,  or  boldly 
misquote  the  passage  itself  which  they  adJuce.f  The  production, 
therefore,  of  the  opinions  of  ancient  autliors  on  this  subject,  expressed 

•  Geschichte  des  Heidenthums  in  Nordlichen  Etiropa,  voK  i.  p.  113.,  annexed  to  the 
second  edition  of  Creuzer'y  Symbolik  und  Mytliologie, 

f  Of  such  mist|uotatioii  a  singidar  instance  occurs  in  an  article  on  the  Vindication  of  the 
Celts,  &C.3  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  the  writer  pre- 
faces with  this  remark : —  "  In  ibrniing  our  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  we 
hare  not  confined  our  remarks  to  those  authorities  only  which  are  cited  Ijy  our  author  and 
by  Mr-  Pinkerton,  but  have  carefully  cofisulted  eveiy  ancietii  mtihor  who  was  likely  to  elucidate 
the  mhject  in  dispidc"  In  pnge  958.^  however,  the  writer  says :—  "  We  shall  lay  those 
passages,  so  unaccountably  overlooked  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  before  our  readers  :  — '  The 
Scythians,  few  and  despised,  dwelt  at  first  near  the  Araxes ;  and  afterwards,  mcreasing  in 
numbers,  conquered  many  countries  beyond  tlie  Tanais,  even  as  far  as  Thrace/  —  *  It  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  tlie  date  of  these  conquests;  they  must,  howeverjhave  been  effected 
at  a  very  remote  period,  since,  according  to  the  same  author  and  Herodotus,  Sesostris  found 
and  attacked  them  in  their  setdements  beyond  the  Tanais,  and  on  the  borders  of  Tlirace.'" 
But  in  neither  of  these  passages  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib,  ii,  p.  89,  90.,  and  lib.  L  p.  35. 
ed,  Wesseling,  is  the  word  Thrace  to  be  found  j  and  the  words  of  Herodotus  respecting 
Sesostris  are,  Ej  6  tKrr^s  Acr^i-  g^  r^v  EupjyTnjv  SiaSafj  towj  ti  Sx^J^atj  xaT^rrpffaro  Jtai*  T5Uf 
0pij*xa^.  —  Lib.  ii.  cap.  103.  ed*  Wesseling. 
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in  their  own  words,  may  perhaps  tend  to  its  elucidation.  To  com- 
mence, then,  with  Herodotus,  who  distinctly  says,  —  O*  Js  r^rai,  Trfog 
ayvufjLcavvfjv  TfUTTOfjtBvoiy  avTiKct  i6ovXca9ri<ruvj  QffjtKCtiy  eovTBg  avoftioruroi  xat 
SiicatoTaTOi^ :  and  no  quotation  can  be  necessary  to  show  that  Herodotus 
considered  the  Thracians  and  Scythians  to  be  distinct  people.  On 
this  point  Diodorus  Siculus  affords  no  information,  but  in  Strabo  occur 

these  passages:  —  O*  toivw  'EXXrjvsg  rovg  Ferag  QfotKag  VTTsXufjLCavov.'f  ....  To  ^6 
j^povg  yvvuiKuv  oiycBtVj  ovhfJituv  roiuDjifiv  tfji(pu(nv  \J7Fsy^ot(pu^  kui  (JLctXicrot 'Tra^n  roig 
0pa^/,  jdai  TOVTUJv  Toig  FsTMig,  'Opad  cc  XeyerMevavofog  'rrs^i  olvtcov^om  irXncrag^ 
ugBiKogj  aXX'  e^  IcrTOfiocg  Xa£u;p* 

IIoLVTis  /xev  ol  0paxe^,  /xaXiora  ^  oi  Ffirai, 
'H/xei^  airavrav,  x.  t.  A.,;): 

Herodotus,  also,  says  with  respect  to  the  Thracians, — OwofAo^ra  Se  ttoXXoc 

ex,ou(ri  KocTcc  %wpaf  SKutrrot*  vofjLOiai  Sb  ovto$  TfafocTrXfjO'ioiG'i  TruvTSg  ;^p6a;vTa/  kcctcc 
TTuvTaj  TfXrjv  FeTicav^  Koit  TfocV(ruv,  icon  reav  KurvTrefOe  KpyjG'TcovuiuiV  oikbovtuv  §  :  and 

thus  Strabo  enumerates  different  tribes  amongst  them,  as  the  Moesi,  the 
Daci,  &c.  In  the  same  manner  Pliny  states,  —  "  Thracia  sequitur,  inter 
validissimas  Europae  gentes,  in  strategias  quinquagenas  divisa ;"  ||  and 
includes  the  Getae  within  this  country.  Pomponius  Mela,  likewise^ 
says,  —  "  Un^  gens  Thraces  habitant,  aliis  aliisque  praediti  et  nominibus 
et  moribus.  Quidam  feri  sunt  et  ad  mortem  paratissimi,  Getae  utique."1f 
It  is,  however,  useless  to  quote  any  more  authorities,  because,  if  any 
credit  be  given  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  Getae  were  Thracians. 

But  no  ancient  author  has  ascribed  to  the  Thracians  a  Scythian 
origin ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  Herodotus  expressly  states  that  where 
Thracia  ends  Scythia  begin8\. ;  and  Strabo,  though  he  does  not  describe 
precisely  the  limits  of  Thracia,  clearly  places  all  the  Scythians  either 

♦   Herod.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  93.  f  Strab.  Geog.,  lib.  vii.  p.  295. 

t  Strab.  Geog.,  lib.  vii.  p.  296,  297.  §  Herod.,  lib.  v.  cap.  3. 

II   Plin.  Nat.  Hist.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  11.  f  De  Situ  Orbis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.- 

4-  Herod.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  99. 

If  Scylax,  also,  lived  before  Herodotus,  it  is  said  iu  the  Periplus  ascribed  to  him:  Aiijxii 
8ff  f)  0paxi}  airo  ^rpufjioovog  irorafj.ov  l''^XP^  IcTpou  iroTajxou  tou  fv  tco  Eu^eiveo  ITovrw. -»  Msra  If 
0pax»)v  gi<ri  !2xy9ai  eflvoj.  —  Geog,  Vet,  Scriptores^  vol.  i.  p.  27.  29. 
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in  Asia  or  to  the  north  of  the  Borysthenes.  Rennell  has,  therefore, 
very  justly  remarked,  that  it  appears  "  that  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus 
were  the  SarmateB  and  Getw  of  the  Romans ;  and  his  MmmgetiB^  the 
Scythiatu  of  the  same  people,  as  well  as  of  the  Greeks  in  general  from 
the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition,***  If  the  Getae,  consequently, 
were  Thracians,  and  had,  subsequently  to  the  time  when  Herodotus 
flourished,  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  western  Scythia,  it  must  be 
evident  that,  so  far  Irom  tiiese  Scythians  having  been  able  to  extend 
themselves  over  Europe,  they  must  either  have  been  themselves  dis- 
possessed of  their  country,  or  so  incorporated  amongst  their  conquerors 
as  to  cause  their  name  to  disappear  as  a  distinct  people.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  clearest  testimony  of  ancient  writers  to  the  Thracians 
being  an  indigenous  race,  several  modern  writers  have  attempted  either 
to  identify  them  with  the  Scythiansj  or  to  show  that  the  Scythians 
possessed  that  country  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Getse,  Daci,  and 
other  Thracian  tribes.  Their  arguments,  however,  are  so  vague  and 
indefinite,  and  so  destitute  of  proof,  that  they  deserve  not  the  sh'ghtest 
attention  ;  for,  in  fact,  they  may  be  all  reduced  to  this  syllogism  : 
the  GetaB  were  Scythians ;  but  the  Getae  were  also  Thracians ;  ergo,  the 
Thracians  were  likewise  Scythians,  The  question,  therefore,  depends 
entirely  on  the  origin  of  the  Getae ;  and  to  oppose,  as  Pinkerton  does, 
to  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Pompon ius  Mela,  and 
other  ancient  authors,  nothing  more  than  the  loose  manner  in  which 
the  term  Scythian  has  been  incidentally  applied  to  the  Getse  or  Goths 
by  later  writers,  such  as  Trebellius  Pollio,  Prise  us,  Eu  nap  ius,  Anasta^ 
sius,  Georgius  Syncellus,  Isidorus,  &c,,  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  which 
clearly  betrays  the  weakness  of  the  hypothesis  in  support  of  which  it 
is  adduced.  Dr.  Jamieson  also,  who  advocates  the  same  opinion, 
instead  of  proving  its  correctness  by  adequate  authority,  is  obliged  to 
rest  his  identification  of  the  Getae  and  Scythians  on  a  gratuitous 
assumption  that  the  GetaB  and  Massagetse  were  originally  the  same 
people ;  and  that  as  the  latter  were  undeniably  Scythians,  the  former 

♦  Geog,  System  of  Herodotus,  p,  46. 
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must  have  been  so  too.  But  he  does  not  attempt  to  establish  this 
affinity  by  any  evidence  whatever.  The  complete  failure,  consequently, 
of  every  endeavour  to  evince  in  a  satisfactory  manner  that  the  Getas 
were  Scythians,  must  equally  prove  that,  as  the  supposed  connecting 
link  has  no  existence,  the  Thracians  were  no  more  Scythians  than  the 
Getae. 

If,  therefore,  the  authority  of  ancient  authors  is  esteemed  preferable 
to  the  mere  conjectures  of  modern  writers,  it  must  follow  that,  three 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  country  which  extends  from 
the  confines  of  Macedonia,  along  the  Hellespont,  Propontis,  and 
Euxine  Sea,  to  the  Borysthenes,  and  from  the  Hellespont  and  Euxine, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Danube,  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Suevi,  was  occupied 
by  a  single  race  of  people  who  were  Thracians  and  not  Scythians.* 
Nor  can  it  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  Thracians  derived  their  origin  from 
Asia  Minor,  and  not  from  Scythia  either  western  or  eastern.  But 
from  this  time  until  A.  D.  250,  when  the  Goths  first  invaded  the 
Roman  empire,  not  the  slightest  indication  appears  in  history  that  any 
other  people  had  established  themselves  in  this  country ;  and  conse- 
quently the  identity  of  the  Getae  and  Goths,  as  affirmed  by  Jornandes, 
cannot  be  disputed.  Pinkerton,  therefore,  was  most  decidedly  wrong, 
when  he  asserted  that,  "  from  their  settlements  on  the  Euxine,  the 
Scythians,  Getae,  or  Goths,  gradually  extended  themselves  over  most 

•  With  respect  to  the  western  Scythians  having  been  dispossessed  by  the  Getae  of  the 
country  which  they  occupied  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  following  passage  of  Strabo 
deserves  particular  attention: —  Merafu  §«  ti}j  Ylovrixris  ^akariryjg  ti}j  aTro  tou  Icrrpou  eirt  Tupav,  koli 
ij  T»v  Teroov  eprifjua  wpoxeirai  TeSiaj  Tao-o,  xai  avuSpof  ev  i5  Aoipeios  awoXij^flfi^  6  'T(rroL<rfreco  xol$*  6v 
xaipov  SifSij  Tov  loTpov  sir  I  tov§  Sxwflaj,  «xiv8uv«uo"fi  iravcTparici  8i\|/gi  8iaA.yfii}vai'  o'uvijxe  8'  o\|/«,  xai 
avacTpeife,  Au<ri/xa;^of  8*  vcrepov  aTparsua-a^  «ri  TercL^j  xai  ro¥  /SaciXfa  Apoff^i^enrf^v,  oux  fxiv^uvtucf 
ftovov,  akkcL  xon  kotXoi  ^eoypia, —  Lib.  vii.  p.  305. 

Pausanias,  Attica,  cap.  ix.,  relates  this  circumstance  more  fully ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose  to  quote  these  two  sentences  :  —  0paxav  5«  t«v  iravTouv  ov^§ve$  irXiiou^  skti  t«v 
avdpwirav,  6ti  jxij  KeAroi,  t^o^  aWo  8$vo$  iv  avre^erot^ovrt.  .  . .  Ava'tfJiu^of  h  xon  vftpov  Tpocnrraica^ 
fuayon^^  xai  Ti)y  aXcociv  tov  iron^os  oux  ev  irotpepyco  Toiou/xevoj,  <ruvffi«TO  wpo§  Apofju^ain^v  eipijvijv,  nj^  Te 
oLp^S  Tijj  aoTOU  TCL  ifgpoiv  IfTTpov  fTUpu^  TOO  FfTij,  xa«  ^uyuTepa  o-yvoixio-aj  avayxri  to  irXfov. 

As  thb  event  took  place  in  292  B.  C,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  Getae  must  have  occupied 
this  part  of  western  Scythia  at  least  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
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of  Europe;'*  but  had  he  not  unfortunately  identified  the  Getas  with 
the  Scythians  J  and  had  he  merely  considered  them  as  forming  one  of 
the  tribes  of  the  great  Thracian  people,  his  assertion  would  have  been 
unquestionably  correct**  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowhig  remarks  :  —  **  The  old  German  and  Scythic  one  and  the  same  speech. 
This  may  be  proved  as  follows-  We  have  a  venerable  monument  of 
the  Scythic  or  Gothic  language  in  the  Gospels  translated  by  Ulphilas, 
Bishop  of  the  Goths,  in  Mcesia^  in  the  year  367-  These  four  Gospels, 
the  remains  of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  have  been  repeatedly 
published,  since  the  first  edition  by  Junius,  1665,  4to,  down  to  that  of 
Mr*  Lye.  Another  fragment,  containing  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romansj  has  been  lately  discovered  in  the  library  at  Wolfenbuttle,  and 
published  by  Knittel,  Archdeacon  of  Wolfenbuttle.  Other  fragments 
of  the  Gothic  language  have  also  been  found,  of  which  see  Mr.  Lye's 
notes  to  his  edition  of  the  Gothic  Gospels.  All  these  remains,  as  being 
Gothic,  are  Scythic  j  for  it  has  been  fully  shown  that  the  Goths  and 
Scythge  were  but  synonymous  terms  for  one  and  the  same  people."f 

But  Pinkerton  has  farther  observed :  **  A  question  remains,  at 
what  time  the  Scythic  population  reached  the  Rhine  and  north-west 
extremity  of  Scandinavia,  the  farthest  bounds  of  ancient  Germany. 
Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Illyricum,  Greece,  were  certainly  peopled  with 
Scythse  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ  j  Italy  at  least 
one  thousand-  Nations  that  subsist  by  hunting  and  pasturage,  as  the 
barbaric  Scythse,  require  a  prodigious  extent  of  territory  to  aflTord 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  their  speedy  progress  and  population  we 
» 

*  This  erroneous  opinion  has  detracted  much  from  the  olJierwise  valuable  information 
which  is  contained  in  Pinkerton* s  Dissertation  on  the  Scythians  or  Goths.  Omit,  for  instance, 
the  words  &///rrr  and  Scythic  in  the  following  pajssage,  p.  SB.^  and  nothing  can  be  more 
correct : —  "  That  all  the  ITiracians  w^ere  Scythse  or  Getse,  and  spoke  tlie  Scythic  or  Gothic 
tonyue,  is  clear,  Vopiscus  says  of  Probus,  Tiivacias^  atque  omncs  Geiicos  populoSy  aut  in 
dediiionemy  aut  in  amicih'am^  recepiL  The  speech  of  the  Mcesi  was,  as  Ovid  testifies  in 
many  passages,  the  Getic  or  Scythic,  Strabo  gives  us  the  same  information  in  direct  terms 
(lib.  vii.  p.  303.)*  Tlapa  twv  Ttrwv  ojxoyXorr&y  tqi^  Qpu^tv  a^vou?'  the  Gei^Vy  a  people  itsiri^  the 
same  laJtgmige  wifk  ike  Thracians :  and  Strabo's  Geta*  extend  over  the  whole  north-west  of 
the  Dannbe  and  Euxine,  even  to  half  of  Germany.  Many  ancients  call  the  Getae  Tbra-^ 
cians,  and  others  call  the  Thracians  Getse.** 

f  Dissert,  on  the  Scythians  or  Goths,  p*  109. 
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may  judge  of  from  those  of  the  Tartars.  But  the  German  Scythae  had 
their  way  to  fight  against  the  northern  Celts,  a  hardy  race  of  men ;  and 
a  vast  region  to  populate ;  so  that  we  may  allow  a  very  considerable 
period  for  their  progress.  From  Herodotus,  and  other  ancients,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Scythians  possessed  Germany,  nay,  had  driven  the 
Celts  to  the  farthest  west  of  Gaul,  at  least  five  hundred  years  before 
our  era."  *  But  no  ancient  author  has  mentioned  that  either  Scythians 
or  Getae  had  migrated  into  Germany  and  Scandinavia  five  hundred  years 
before  Christ ;  and  that  the  Scythians  had  occupied  Asia  Minor,  Thrace, 
and  Greece,  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  as  here  supposed,  must 
appear  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  from  their  very  name  having 
been  unknown  to  Homer.  Were,  however,  this  conjecture  admitted, 
it  must  evidently  follow  that  these  Scythians  must  have  been  of  the 
same  origin  as  those  whom  Herodotus  found  inhabiting  western 
Scythia ;  and  it  has  been  above  fully  evinced  that  three  hundred  years 
before  Christ  this  country  was  no  longer  possessed  by  these  Scythians, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  occupied  by  the  Getae,  a  Thracian  people.  Had, 
also,  Thrace  been  peopled  by  Scythians  twelve  hundred  years  before, 
it  is  clear,  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  that  the  Thracians 
had  long  become  a  people  perfectly  distinct  in  every  respect  from 
their  alleged  progenitors.  The  language,  consequently,  in  which  the 
translation  of  the  Gospels  by  the  Bishop  of  Moesia  was  written,  in 
A.  D.  367,  was  Thracian  ;  and  Pinkerton  does  not  even  attempt  to 
show  that  any  affinity  existed  between  it  and  the  language  spoken  by 
the  Scythians,  when  they  first  occupied  Thracia,  as  he  affirms,  eighteen 
hundred  years  before  that  date. 

I  have  also  endeavoured  to  evince,  in  a  former  work,  that  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  languages  which  at  present  prevail  in 
Persia,  and  the  wide  extended  deserts  of  Tartary,  are  still  in  essen- 
tially the  same  state  as  they  existed  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago. 
If,  therefore,  western  Scythia  were  peopled  by  emigrants  from  Persia,  as 
Pinkerton  supposes,  or  from  the  north  of  the  Jaxartes,  as  Herodotus 
states;  and  if  these  Scythians  had  subsequently  occupied  Thracia,  Ger- 
many, and  Scandinavia ;  some  undeniable  traces  of  affinity  between  the 

*  Dissert  on  the  Scythians  or  Goths,  p.  143. 
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Teutonic  and  Persian  or  Tartar  languages  should,  even  at  this  day, 
be  easily  discoverable.  But  these  languages  differ  so  materially,  both 
in  words  and  in  grammatical  structure,  as  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt, 
that,  if  Tartary  be  the  proper  representative  of  ancient  Scythia,  Ger- 
many and  Scandinavia  could  not  possibly  have  been  peopled  by  Scy- 
thians, If,  however,  it  be  argued,  that  there  is  no  proof  that  any 
of  the  existing  dialects  of  Tartary  was  the  mother  tongue  of  those  Scy- 
thians who  are  supposed  to  have  migrated  into  Europe  fifteen  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  the  objection  must  be  admitted  ;  but  in  this  case  to 
talk  of  a  Scythic  language  is  ridiculous,  because  there  appears  not  the 
slightest  indication,  either  in  language,  tradition,  or  history,  of  its  hav- 
ing ever  existed:  for  it  is  not  denied  tliat  the  earliest  specimen  of  the 
Getic  or  Gothic  language  which  has  been  preserved  is  Ulphilas*s  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospels;  since  even  Dr*  Jamieson  admits  that  "  so  few 
words  belonging  to  the  ancient  language  of  the  Scythian  nations,  ex- 
cept the  names  of  persons,  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Greek 
writers  ;  and  these,  which  have  been  transmitted,  are  so  corrupted  or 
disguised  by  the  Greek  mode  of  pronunciation  ;  that  we  can  derive 
little  aid  from  this  quarter.  But  even  here  are  to  be  traced  some 
vestiges  of  radical  affinity."  *  The  few  words,  however,  produced  by 
Dr,  Jamieson,  are  Phrygian  and  Spartan  f;  and  that  either  the  Phrygians 
or  the  Doric  race  were  Scythians,  he  has  most  completely  failed  in 
proving.  The  argument  thus  returns  to  the  real  origin  of  the  Getae; 
and  as  this  must  be  considered,  unless  the  contrary  be  satisfactorily 
proved  by  adequate  evidence,  to  have  been  Thracian  and  not  Scythian, 

*  Hermes  Scythiciis,  Diss.,  p.  66. 

f  These  words  are,  bedu  signiij'ijig  *waier  in  the  Phrygian  Iimgii«ge,  identified  witli 
Gothic,  /jaria,  hivarc,  otjiia  se  ahluere;  whence  our  dafk,  batht\  &c.  i^hrygianj  bek^  bread, 
a  cognate  term  w  ith  Gotliic,  baka^  pinsere  \  qmst\  wliat  is  baked.  Phrygian,  fxcipai^  the 
Faiesj  strongly  resembling  Gothic,  maer,  a  virgin,  or  in  the  jiliiral  met^ar^  quasi  the 
virgins,  "  The  Spartans,"  adds  Dr.  Jamieson,  *'  who  were  Pelasgi,  designated  their  hiws 
rhctray  a  word  said  to  be  syaonynious  witli  oraaila^  Jala  i  because  Lycurgus  gave  forth  his 
laws  as  the  immediate  dictates  of  heaven.  This  term  has  been  traced  to  ^see^  dico.  But 
perliaps  it  merits  observation^  that  as  German  Tul-en  is  rendered  dirhtart\  nho  cofi slit tiere  ,- 
Anglo-Saxon  araed  is  prophclizay  and  racde^  lex^  paclum^  decreiunu  German  rechtj  Islandic 
retiy  Swedish  raett^  Armoric,  rhaiih^  also  signify  lex^  Jus. 

The  mere  transcription  of  such  etynmlogical  reasoning  must  throw  complete  discredit  on 
the  hypothesis  in  support  of  whicli  it  is  adduced. 
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it  must  necessarily  follow  that  Ulphilas*s  translation  affords  a  most 
valuable  specimen  of  the  Thracian,  but  not  of  the  Scythian,  language. 

It  is  to  Thracia,  therefore,  and  not  to  Scythia,  that  the  origin  of 
the  German  and  Scandinavian  people  and  religion  must  be  ascribed. 
But,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  system  of 
idolatry  which  prevailed  among  the  Thracians  has  not  attracted  the 
attention  of  any  ancient  writer.  For  Herodotus  merely  notices  the  sub- 
ject in  these  few  words :  —  "  The  only  gods  whom  the  Thracians  wor- 
ship are  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Diana ;  besides  which  deities,  their  princes 
pay  particular  devotion  to  Mercury ;"  *  and  no  information  on  this 
point  can  be  derived  from  any  other  author.  Whether,  therefore,  the 
mythology  of  Thracia  was  precisely  or  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Ger- 
many and  Scandinavia,  is  a  question  that  cannot  now  be  determined, 
nor  can  it,  with  any  justice,  be  assumed  that  the  systems  prevalent  in 
these  countries  were  originally  dissimilar.  To  the  Pelasgic  ancestors, 
however,  of  the  Thracians,  was  Greece  indisputably  indebted  for  its 
religion ;  and  it  might,  therefore,  seem  probable  that  the  Grecian  and 
Thracian  systems  of  polytheism  were  essentially  the  same.  But, 
though  this  may  have  been  the  case  at  first,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  as  the  Thracians  subsequently  increased  in  numbers,  and  relapsed 
into  a  state  of  barbarism,  their  religion  would  also  be- affected  by  this 
change,  and  that,  instead  of  receiving  cultivation  and  improvement,  it 
would  gradually  become  as  simple  as  it  no  doubt  was  at  its  original 
establishment 

It  has,  however,  recently  become  the  general  opinion  of  the 
German  literati,  that  their  country  was  not  peopled  by  the  Euxine 
Scythians,  but  by  a  race  of  men  who  migrated  into  it  from  middle  Asia 
at  a  remote  period  of  antiquity  :  for  Adelung,  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
second  volume  of  his  Mithridates,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  middle 
Asia  was  the  ancient  and  abundant  nursery  of  mankind,  from  which 
Europe  received  its  inhabitants  ;  and  these  he  divides  into  six  distinct 
nations ;  viz.  Iberians,  Celts,  Germans,  Thracians,  Slaves,  and  Fins,  f 

•  Herod.,  lib.  v.  cap.  7- 

t  Grotius,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion,  for  he  has  remarked: — "  Facile  autem 
videbunt  qui  judicio  uti  volent,  Mosem  in  antiquissimorum  populorum  recensione  non  longe 
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Teutonic  and  Persian  or  Tartar  languages  should,  even  at  this  day, 
be  easily  discoverable*  But  these  languages  differ  so  materially,  both 
in  words  and  in  grammatical  structure,  as  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt* 
that,  if  Tartary  be  the  proper  representative  of  ancient  Scythia,  Ger- 
many and  Scandinavia  could  not  possibly  have  been  peopled  by  Scy- 
thians*  If,  however,  it  be  argued,  that  there  is  no  proof  that  any 
of  the  existing  dialects  of  Tartary  was  the  mother  tongue  of  those  Scy- 
thians who  are  supposed  to  have  migrated  into  Europe  fifteen  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  the  objection  must  be  admitted  ;  but  in  this  case  to 
talk  of  a  Scythic  language  is  ridiculous,  because  there  appears  not  the 
slightest  indication,  either  in  language,  tradition,  or  history,  of  its  hav- 
ing ever  existed :  for  it  is  not  denied  tliat  the  earliest  specimen  of  the 
Geticor  Gothic  language  wliich  has  been  preserved  is  Ulphilas*s  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospels ;  since  even  Dr.  Jamieson  admits  that  "  so  few 
words  belonging  to  the  ancient  language  of  the  Scythian  nations,  ex- 
cept the  names  of  persons,  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Greek 
writers ;  and  these,  which  have  been  transmitted,  are  so  corrupted  or 
disguised  by  the  Greek  mode  of  pronunciation  ;  that  we  can  derive 
little  aid  from  this  quarter.  But  even  here  are  to  be  traced  some 
vestiges  of  radical  affinity."  *  The  few  words,  however,  produced  by 
Dr,  Jamieson,  are  Phrygian  and  Spartan  t;  and  that  either  the  Phrygians 
or  the  Doric  race  were  Scythians,  he  has  most  completely  foiled  in 
proving*  The  argument  thus  returns  to  the  real  origin  of  the  Getae; 
and  as  this  must  be  considered,  unless  the  contrary  be  satisfactorily 
proved  by  adequate  evidence,  to  have  been  Thracian  and  not  Scythian, 

•   Hermes  ScjthicuSj  Diss.,  p<  66, 

f  These  words  arc,  beihi  signifying  tvater  in  the  Phrygian  langnnge,  identified  witli 
Gothicj  badny  lavare,  aqua  se  abluere;  whence  our  bath^  bailie^  &€.  Phrygian,  bek,  bread, 
a  cognate  term  with  Gothic,  bal-a^  pinsere;  quast,  what  is  baked,  Phrygian,  t^oifat^  the 
Faies^  strongly  resembling  Gothic,  jnaa\  a  virgin,  or  in  the  plural  mei^m\  gtimi  the 
virgins,  "  The  Spartans,"  adds  Dr.  Jamieson,  **  who  were  Pelasgi,  designated  their  laws 
rhetra,  a  word  said  to  be  synonymous  witli  oracida,  fata ;  because  Lycurgus  gave  forth  his 
laws  as  the  immediate  dictates  of  heaven.  This  term  has  been  traced  to  pw,  dko.  But 
perhaps  it  meritii  observation,  that  as  German  rai-eu  is  rendered  divinare^  also  constituere ; 
Anglo-Saxon  araed  is  pmp/ie/iza^  and  raedcj  lex^  pactum^  deacimh  German  rechty  I&kndic 
rett^  Swedish  raett^  Armoric,  rhaith^  also  signify  lex^  jus. 

TJie  mere  transcription  of  such  etymological  reasoning  must  throw  complete  discredit  on 
the  hypothesis  in  support  of  which  it  is  adduced. 
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it  must  necessarily  follow  that  Ulphilas*s  translation  affords  a  most 
valuable  specimen  of  the  Thracian,  but  not  of  the  Scythian,  language. 

It  is  to  Thracia,  therefore,  and  not  to  Scythia,  that  the  origin  of 
the  German  and  Scandinavian  people  and  religion  must  be  ascribed. 
But,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  system  of 
idolatry  which  prevailed  among  the  Thracians  has  not  attracted  the 
attention  of  any  ancient  writer.  For  Herodotus  merely  notices  the  sub- 
ject in  these  few  words :  —  "  The  only  gods  whom  the  Thracians  wor- 
ship are  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Diana ;  besides  which  deities,  their  princes 
pay  particular  devotion  to  Mercury ;"  *  and  no  information  on  this 
point  can  be  derived  from  any  other  author.  Whether,  therefore,  the 
mythology  of  Thracia  was  precisely  or  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Grer- 
many  and  Scandinavia,  is  a  question  that  cannot  now  be  determined, 
nor  can  it,  with  any  justice,  be  assumed  that  the  systems  prevalent  in 
these  countries  were  originally  dissimilar.  To  the  Pelasgic  ancestors, 
however,  of  the  Thracians,  was  Greece  indisputably  indebted  for  its 
religion ;  and  it  might,  therefore,  seem  probable  that  the  Grecian  and 
Thracian  systems  of  polytheism  were  essentially  the  same.  But, 
though  this  may  have  been  the  case  at  first,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  as  the  Thracians  subsequently  increased  in  numbers,  and  relapsed 
into  a  state  of  barbarism,  their  religion  would  also  be- affected  by  this 
change,  and  that,  instead  of  receiving  cultivation  and  improvement,  it 
would  gradually  become  as  simple  as  it  no  doubt  was  at  its  original 
establishment 

It  has,  however,  recently  become  the  general  opinion  of  the 
German  literati,  that  their  country  was  not  peopled  by  the  Euxine 
Scythians,  but  by  a  race  of  men  who  migrated  into  it  from  middle  Asia 
at  a  remote  period  of  antiquity  :  for  Adelung,  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
second  volume  of  his  Mithridates,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  middle 
Asia  was  the  ancient  and  abundant  nursery  of  mankind,  from  which 
Europe  received  its  inhabitants  ;  and  these  he  divides  into  six  distinct 
nations  j  viz.  Iberians,  Celts,  Germans,  Thracians,  Slaves,  and  Fins,  f 

•  Herod.,  lib.  v.  cap.  7- 

t  Grotius,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion,  for  he  has  remarked: — "  Facile  autem 
videbunt  qui  judicio  uti  volent,  Mosem  in  antiquissimorum  populorum  recensione  non  longe 
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With  respect,  also,  to  Germany,  Adelung  observes :-' — "  I  understand  tliis 
word,  as  others  have  done  beJbreme,  in  its  most  extensive  signification, 
so  as  to  inchide  all  the  people  who  are  allied  together  in  origin,  man- 
ners, and  language,  and  who,  in  the  earliest  times,  inhabited  the  coun- 
try which  extended  from  the  Danube  on  the  south  to  the  farthest 
extremities  of  the  north,  and  from  the  Rhine  on  the  west  to  the  Vistula 
on  the  east.  They  became  sooner  known  to  more  civilised  foreign  na- 
tions through  the  products  of  their  country  than  through  themselves, 
For  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  a  little  before  the  age  of 
Homer,  amber  was  considered  as  the  greatest  rarity,  though  the  name 
of  the  people  from  whence  it  came  was  unknown.  But  for  the  truest 
accounts  of  the  Germans  we  are  indebted  to  Pytheas,  who  lived  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  Christ  j  at  which  time  the  Juts 
inhabited  the  present  Danish  peninsula;  to  the  east  of  them,  on  the 
coast,  the  Tetitones  ~  a  general  name  for  the  Germans;  and  next 
them  the  Osti^ej  and  the  Cossini  or  Cotini^  or  Goths,  What  people, 
however,  inhabited  at  this  time  the  coasts  of  Norway,  called  by  him 
Thulcj  he  does  not  inform  us.  When  we  consider  all  the  people  living 
within  these  limits  as  one  whole,  they  immediately  appear  to  be  an  ori- 
ginal and  self-formed  race  of  men,  and  perfectly  distinct  from  all  the 
neighbouring  people;  though  they  have  been,  from  ignorance  of 
history  and  language,  transformed  into  Celts  or  Scythians,  or  into  that 
historical  chimera,  the  Celto-Scythians/'* 

This  opinion,  as  it  will  be  observed,  is  equally  adverse  to  the  Scy- 
thian and  Thracian  origin  of  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians;  but  it  is 


admodiim  ab  Armenia  Syriaque  abiisse,  quibus  €X  locis  primum  propagatum  est  genus 
humanuin  in  eos  quos  ipse  iiominavit  traduces ;  unde  porro,  procedente  tempore^  iionnulli 
in  ulteriora,  urgente  fame,  seditionibus,  bellis,  protrusi  sunt :  sicut  ex  Scythia  per  Sarniatiam 
in  Scaiiziam  ventani  dixinius,  e  qua  Scanzia  demde  Germani  cseteri  ortutn  habuere :  nam 
Germaiios  omnes  ejusdem  ab  antiquo  esse  originis  eadem  inter  se  et  cum  Scimzia^  populis 
Engua^  quamttimvis  temporibus  et  locis  nonnihil  vartata,  dcmonstrat"  [Hist,  Goth.  Ptokg.^ 
p.  220  But  Grotius  places  the  Scytliians  in  Armenia  and  Syria,  for  he  had  just  before  said 
(p.  8^)j  —  "  Nam  ex  Armenia  Syriaque,  ubi  primos  post  diluvium  mortales  vixisse  profanis 
etiam  testimoniis,  profecti  Scythes  trans  eas,  quasi  nunc  Sarmatarum  dicimus  terras^  in 
Germaniffi  septemtrionalia  venere." 
•  Mithridates,  vol  ii.  p.  168, 
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evidently  inconsistent  with  the  manner  in  which  it  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  the  world  was  peopled :  for  neither  in  tradition  nor  in 
history  is  there  the  slightest  indication  that  in  remote  antiquity  any 
migrations  from  middle  Asia  into  Europe  took  place  ;  and  Adelung  him- 
self admits  that  the  coasts  of  Germany  did  not  become  known  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  until  three  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  Christ.  What- 
ever credit,  also,  may  be  given  to  the  voyage  of  Pytheas,  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  ancients  were  most  imperfectly  acquainted  with  that  country  until 
the  time  of  Caesar,  nearly  three  hundred  years  afterwards.  Nor  does  his 
brief  notices  afford  much  information  respecting  it,  though  they  clearly 
evince  that  it  must  have  been  but  recently  inhabited  :  for  he  describes 
the  people  as  divided  into  small  townships,  which  considered  it  their 
highest  praise  to  extend  desolation  as  far  as  possible  around  their  re- 
spective boundaries ;  living  in  independence  and  paying  but  a  volun- 
tary obedience  to  their  chiefs ;  unacquainted  with  property  and  fixed 
places  of  residence ;  averse  from  agriculture ;  devoting  their  time  to 
hunting,  rapine,  and  war ;  subsisting  on  milk,  cheese,  and  flesh  ;  and  but 
partially  clothed  with  skins.*  One  hundred  and  forty  years  afterwards 
this  account  is  fully  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  which  must  still  further  prove 
the  recentness  of  the  peopling  of  Germany,  as  its  inhabitants  had  not 
during  so  long  a  period  made  any  progress  in  civilisation.  "  I  accede," 
says  Tacitus,  "to  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  the  Germans  to  be 
a  distinct,  unmixed,  and  self-formed  race  of  men,  unaffected  by  any 
intermarriages  with  other  nations.  Hence  their  bodily  conformation, 
though  amongst  so  great  a  number  of  people,  is  the  same  in  all :  for 
their  eyes  are  blue  and  fierce ;  their  hair  reddish  j  their  bodies  large,  well 
adapted  for  sudden  action,  but  not  equally  patient  of  exertion  and 
labour;  and  little  accustomed  to  support  thirst  and  heat,  but  inured  to  bear 
hunger  and  cold.  Their  country,  though  it  slightly  varies  in  appear- 
ance,  is  on  the  whole  rendered  either  horrid  by  woods,  or  obnoxious 
by  marshes ;  towards  Gaul,  moister ;  and  towards  Noricum  and 
Pannonia,  windier;  sufficiently  fertile;  ungenial  to  fruit  trees;  pro- 
ductive of  cattle  and  sheep,  but  of  a  small  size,  as  it  is  not  in  the  ex- 

•  Vide  De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  vi.  cap.  21,  22,  23. 
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cellence  but  in  the  number  of  their  cattle  that  they  pride  themselves  ; 
these  are  tlieir  sole  and  most  prized  wealth,  for  1  doubt  whether  the 
gods  have  in  their  favour  or  their  anger  denied  them  silver  and  gold/'* 
**  It  is  sufficiently  known  that  none  of  the  German  people  inhabit 
towns  ;  nor  admit  of  their  places  of  residence  being  joined  together. 
They  live  separate  and  distinct,  as  a  fountahi,  a  field,  or  a  grove  induces 
them  to  fix  their  abode.  ,  •  .  The  dress  of  all  is  a  cloak  fastened  by  a 
clasp,  or,  if  this  be  wanting,  by  a  thorn  ;  or,  otherwise,  naked,  they  pass 
whole  days  beside  the  fire."f  With  respect,  also,  to  Scandinavia, 
Pinkerton  justly  observes  : — **  Now  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  Scan- 
dinavia was  down  to  a  late  period,  nay,  is  at  present,  almost  overrun 
with  enormous  tbrests,  where  there  was  no  room  for  population, 
Adam  of  Bremen,  who  wrote  in  the  eleventh  century,  instructs  us  that 
even  in  Denmark,  at  that  time,  the  sea-coasts  alone  were  peopled  ; 
while  the  inner  parts  of  the  country  were  one  vast  forest.  If  such  was 
the  case  in  Denmark,  we  may  guess  that  in  Scandinavia  even  the 
shores  were  hardly  peopled.  Scandinavia  is  also  a  most  mountainous 
region  ;  and  among  a  barbaric  and  unindustrious  people,  the  mountains 
are  almost  unpeopled.  "| 

If,  therefore,  it  appears  incontrovertible  that  the  peopling  and  civi- 
hsation  of  Germany  had  made  scarcely  any  progress  in  the  firstcentury  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  if  even  in  the  eleventh  century  Scandinavia  were 
in  the  situation  described  by  Pinkerton,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that 
the  hypotheses  which  ascribe  the  population  and  religion  of  those 
countries  to  colonies  which  had  migrated  either  from  middle  Asia  or 
from  Euxine  Scythia  1500  or  1000  years  before  Christ,  can  rest  on  no 
grounds  whatever.  So  impressed,  indeed,  was  Gibbon  with  the  recent- 
ness  of  the  period  at  wliich  Germany  must  have  been  peopled,  that  he 
has  observed: — '**  When  Tacitus  considered  the  purity  of  the  German 

♦  De  Mor.  Gerin*,  cap,  4,  5, 

f  Ibid^j  cap.  16,  17- 

In  tlie  second  chapter  of  this  most  valuable  tract,  Tacitus  expresses  himself  in  these 
energetic  words:  — "Quis  porroj  praeter  periculum  horridi  et  ignoti  maris,  Asia^  aut 
Africa,  aut  Italia  relicla,  Germaiiiam  peteret  ?  infonnem  terris,  asperam  coelo,  tristem  eultu 
aspectuque,  nisi  si  patria  sit" 

t  Diss,  on  the  Scythians  or  Goths,  p.  23. 
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blood,  and  the  forbidding  aspect  of  the  country,  he  was  disposed  to 
pronounce  these  barbarians  indigencBy  or  natives  of  the  soil.  We  may 
allow  with  safety,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that  ancient  Germany  was 
not  originally  peopled  by  any  foreign  colonies  already  formed  into  a 
political  society,  but  that  the  name  and  nation  received  their  existence 
from  the  gradual  union  of  some  wandering  savages  of  the  Hercynian 
woods.  To  assert  those  savages  to  have  been  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tion of  the  earth  which  they  inhabited,  would  be  a  rash  inference, 
condemned  by  religion,  and  unwarranted  by  reason.*'  *  It  would  certainly 
seem  much  more  probable  that  Germany  derived  its  inhabitants  from 
the  conterminous  and  populous  country  of  Thracia,  than  that  they  were 
the  spontaneous  production  of  either  the  earth  which  they  inhabited,  or 
of  the  Hercynian  woods.  There  are,  also,  strong  grounds  for  believing 
that  Europe  remained  uninhabited  until  it  was  peopled  from  western 
and  not  from  middle  Asia;  and  the  gradual  extension,  therefore,  of  the 
Thracians  from  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia  along  the  Hellespont  and 
Euxine  to  the  Borysthenes,  and  from  these  limits  on  the  south-east  to 
the  Baltic  and  Scandinavia  on  the  north-west,  cannot  but  appear  in  the 
highest  degree  probable.  It  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  this  suppo- 
sition is  much  more  consistent  with  all  the  indications  respecting  the 
peopling  of  the  world  which  have  been  preserved  by  tradition  and 
history,  and  much  freer  from  all  valid  objections,  than  any  hypothesis 
hitherto  proposed  for  the  explanation  of  this  subject  It  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  sole  manner  in  which  the  striking  affinity  between  the 
earliest  specimen  of  the  Thracian  language  and  the  various  Teutonic 
dialects  now  existing  can  be  simply  and  reasonably  accounted  for : 
because,  that  Moesia  was  a  province  of  Thracia  is  undeniable ;  and  if, 
consequently,  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians  did  not  descend  from 
the  Thracians,  as  Adelung  contends,  but  differed  from  them  in  origin, 
customs,  and  language,  it  becomes  impossible  to  understand  how  the 
Moeso-Gothic  should  possess  so  remarkable  an  affinity  with  the  Teu- 
tonic dialects.  The  other  hypotheses,  however,  merely  differ  from  the 
opinion  which  I  maintain  in  ascribing  a  Scythian  origin  to  the  Thra- 
cians, which  conjecture  I  have,  perhaps,  sufficiently  refuted  ;  as  they  all 

•  Decline  and  F^l,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  S49. 
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cellence  but  in  the  number  of  their  cattle  that  they  pride  tliemselves  ; 
these  are  their  sole  and  most  priced  wealth,  for  1  doubt  whether  the 
gods  have  in  their  favour  or  their  anger  denied  them  silver  and  gold,"* 
**  It  is  sufficiently  known  that  none  of  the  German  people  inhabit 
towns  ;  nor  admit  of  their  places  of  residence  being  joined  together. 
They  live  separate  and  distinct,  as  a  fountain,  a  6eld,  or  a  grove  induces 
them  to  fix  their  abode-  -  -  .  The  dress  of  all  is  a  cloak  fastened  by  a 
clasp,  or,  if  this  be  wanting,  by  a  thorn  ;  or,  otherwise,  naked,  they  pass 
whole  days  beside  the  fire/'*f  Witli  respect,  also,  to  Scandinavia, 
Pinkerton  justly  observes  :^ — **  Now  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  Scan- 
dinavia was  down  to  a  late  period,  nay,  is  at  present,  almost  overrun 
with  enormous  forests,  where  there  was  no  room  for  population. 
Adam  of  Bremen,  who  wrote  in  the  eleventh  century,  instructs  us  that 
even  in  Denmark,  at  that  time,  the  sea-coasts  alone  were  peopled  ; 
while  the  inner  parts  of  the  country  were  one  vast  forest  If  such  was 
the  case  in  Denmark,  we  may  guess  that  in  Scandinavia  even  the 
shores  were  hardly  peopled.  Scandinavia  is  also  a  most  mountainous 
region  j  and  among  a  barbaric  and  un industrious  people,  the  mountains 
are  almost  unpeopled. '*:(; 

If,  therefore,  it  appears  incontrovertible  that  the  peopling  and  civi- 
lisation of  Germany  had  made  scarcely  any  progress  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  if  even  in  the  eleventh  century  Scandinavia  were 
in  the  situation  described  by  Pinkerton,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that 
the  hypotheses  which  ascribe  the  population  and  religion  of  those 
countries  to  colonies  which  had  migrated  either  from  middle  Asia  or 
from  Euxine  Scythia  1500  or  1000  years  before  Christ,  can  rest  on  no 
grounds  whatever.  So  impressed,  indeed,  was  Gibbon  with  the  recent- 
ness  of  the  period  at  which  Germany  must  have  been  peopled,  that  he 
has  observed:  —  *'  When  Tacitus  considered  the  purity  of  the  German 

*  De  Mor.  Germ,,  cap.  4,  5. 

f  Ibid.,  cap.  16,  !?• 

1q  the  second  chapter  of  this  most  valuable  tract,  Tacitus  expresses  himself  in  these 
energetic  words :  — "  Quis  porro,  prseter  periculiim  horridi  et  ignoti  maris,  Asia,  aut 
Africa,  aut  Italia  relicta,  Germaniam  peteret  ?  hiformem  terris,  asperam  ccelo,  tristem  cultu 
tLspectuque*  nisi  si  patria  sit." 

X  Diss,  on  the  Scythians  or  Goths,  p.  23. 
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blood,  and  the  forbidding  aspect  of  the  country,  he  was  disposed  to 
pronounce  these  barbarians  indigencBy  or  natives  of  the  soil.  We  may 
allow  with  safety,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that  ancient  Germany  was 
not  originally  peopled  by  any  foreign  colonies  already  formed  into  a 
political  society,  but  that  the  name  and  nation  received  their  existence 
from  the  gradual  union  of  some  wandering  savages  of  the  Hercynian 
woods.  To  assert  those  savages  to  have  been  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tion of  the  earth  which  they  inhabited,  would  be  a  rash  inference, 
condemned  by  religion,  and  unwarranted  by  reason.*'  *  It  would  certainly 
seem  much  more  probable  that  Germany  derived  its  inhabitants  from 
the  conterminous  and  populous  country  of  Thracia,  than  that  they  were 
the  spontaneous  production  of  either  the  earth  which  they  inhabited,  or 
of  the  Hercynian  woods.  There  are,  also,  strong  grounds  for  believing 
that  Europe  remained  uninhabited  until  it  was  peopled  from  western 
and  not  from  middle  Asia;  and  the  gradual  extension,  therefore,  of  the 
Thracians  from  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia  along  the  Hellespont  and 
Euxine  to  the  Borysthenes,  and  from  these  limits  on  the  south-east  to 
the  Baltic  and  Scandinavia  on  the  north-west,  cannot  but  appear  in  the 
highest  degree  probable.  It  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  this  suppo- 
sition is  much  more  consistent  with  all  the  indications  respecting  the 
peopling  of  the  world  which  have  been  preserved  by  tradition  and 
history,  and  much  freer  from  all  valid  objections,  than  any  hypothesis 
hitherto  proposed  for  the  explanation  of  this  subject  It  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  sole  manner  in  which  the  striking  affinity  between  the 
earliest  specimen  of  the  Thracian  language  and  the  various  Teutonic 
dialects  now  existing  can  be  simply  and  reasonably  accounted  for : 
because,  that  Moesia  was  a  province  of  Thracia  is  undeniable ;  and  if, 
consequently,  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians  did  not  descend  from 
the  Thracians,  as  Adelung  contends,  but  differed  from  them  in  origin, 
customs,  and  language,  it  becomes  impossible  to  understand  how  the 
Moeso-Gothic  should  possess  so  remarkable  an  affinity  with  the  Teu- 
tonic dialects.  The  other  hypotheses,  however,  merely  differ  from  the 
opinion  which  I  maintain  in  ascribing  a  Scythian  origin  to  the  Thra- 
cians, which  conjecture  I  have,  perhaps,  sufficiently  refuted  ;  as  they  all 

•  Decline  and  F^l,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  S49. 
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concur  in  deriving  the  population  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia  from 
the  western  Scythia  of  Herodotus,  though  they  vary  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  these  migrations  took  place.  But,  as  it  seems  much 
more  probable  that  the  Thracians  would  have  commenced  passing  into 
Germany  from  the  western  and  not  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  their 
country,  it  must  be  concluded  that  tlie  occurrence  of  such  migrations 
from  the  Euxijie,  being  entirely  unsupported  by  evidence,  is  a  mere 
gratuitous  assumption  which  rests  on  no  grounds  whatever. 

If,  therefore,  Germany  and  Scandinavia  were  peopled  from  Thracia, 
the  emigrants  would,  no  doubt,  bring  with  them  their  native  religion, 
and  thus  the  mythologies  of  these  countries  must  have  been  at  first 
precisely  the  same.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  system  of  polytheism 
wliich  prevailed  in  Thracla  is  unknown^  and,  consequently,  this  means  of 
determining  the  degree  of  affinity  which  existed  between  the  Thracian 
and  Teutonic  people  is  not  now  available.  But  from  the  accounts  of 
the  German  religion  given  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  that  primitive  system  of  idolatry  which  consisted  in  the 
adoration  of  the  sun,  the  planets,  and  the  elements.  For  the  former 
states  that  the  only  objects  which  the  Germans  worshipped  were  such 
as  they  beheld,  and  from  whose  sensible  influence  they  derived  benefit, 
namely,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  Fire*;  and  to  these  Tacitus  adds 
Tuisto,  Mercury,  Mars,  the  Earth,  Hercules,  and  Isis.  He  farther  adds, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  immensity  of  tlie  gods,  the  Germans  consi- 
dered it  improper  to  confine  them  witliin  walls,  or  to  assimilate  them 
in  any  manner  to  the  human  form.  They,  therefore,  consecrated  to 
them  groves  and  woods;  and  that  secret  awe  which  they  inspire,  they 
distinguislied  by  the  names  of  the  gods,  f  The  correctness  of  these 
accounts  seems  to  be  singularly  confirmed  by  the  names  of  the  days  of 
the  week  which  have  been  preserved  in  English  :  for  Sunday  and 
Monday  are  obvious  ;  Mars  may  have  been  identified  with  Tuisto  ;  and 

•  "  Dconim  numero  eos  solos  cUicoiit,  cjuos  cernunt,  et  quoruni  aperteopibus  juvantur, 
Solem,  et  Vulcaiuun,  et  Liinani/'— Dn^  Bdl.  Gall.,  lib.  vL  cap-  21. 

f  Dc  Mor,  Ger.,  cap,  9, 

In  the  3gth  cliapterj  speaking  of  a  sacred  wood  amongst  the  Semnones,  the  principal 
tribe  of  the  Suevi,  Tacitus  makes  use  of  this  expression; — ''  Ibi  regnator  omuium  deiis, 
caetera  siibjecta  atque  pareiitia  :"  from  which  it  might  be  concluded  that  the  Germans 
acknowledged  one  supreme  God* 
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Mercury  is  recognised  as  Woden  in  Wednesday*  ;  Hercules  may  have 
been  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Thor,  whence  Thursday  ;  and  some 
resemblance  may  have  been  perceived  between  Isis  and  Frigga,  from 
whose  name  softened  has  originated  Friday.  One  planet  still  remains, 
Seater,  whence  Saturday,  which  may  have  been  omitted  by  Tacitus. 
Mannus,  also,  the  son  of  Tuisto,  and  Herthum  translated  by  Tacitus 
terra^  are  immediately  recognised  in  the  English  words  man,  and  earth. 
This  desqription,  consequently,  of  the  German  religion  as  it  existed 
shortly  before  and  after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  would 
seem  entitled  to  credit ;  and  in  speculating,  therefore,  on  the  origin  of 
idolatry,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  cannot  now  be  ascertained  whether 
so  unsophisticated  a  system  was  received  from  the  Thracians  or  whether 
it  originated  amongst  the  Germans  themselves.  Unless,  however,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  latter  were  autochthones^  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  colonists  who  migrated  into  Germany  preserved  their  native  reli- 
gion ;  and  it  might  hence  be  inferred  that,  at  the  time  of  these  migra- 
tions, the  same  simple  form  of  idolatry  prevailed  among  the  Thracians. 
But  this  subject  is  involved  in  too  much  uncertainty  to  admit  of  any 
argument  being  justly  founded  upon  it,  either  in  support  or  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  origin  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Germans,  f  It  cannot, 
however,  be  with  any  reason  contended  that  the  description  of  the 

•  Paulus  Warnefridus  remarks :  —  "  Wodan  sane,  quern  adjecta  litera  Godan  dixerunt, 
ipse  est,  qui  apud  Romanes  Mercurius  dicitur."  —  De  Gest.  Long.^  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 

f  On  this  subject  Mr.  Turner  remarks :  —  "Of  the  sun  and  moon  we  can  only  state  that 
their  sun  was  a  female  deity,  and  their  moon  was  of  the  male  sex ;  of  their  Tiw  [Tuisto]  we 
know  nothing  but  his  name.  Woden  was  the  great  ancestor  from  whom  they  deduced  their 
genealogies.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  calculations  from  the  Saxon  pedigrees 
place  Woden  in  the  third  century.  Of  the  Saxon  Woden,  his  wife  Friga,  and  TTiunr  [Thor], 
we  know  very  little,  and  it  would  not  be  very  profitable  to  detail  all  the  reveries  which 
have  been  published  about  them.  The  Odin,  Frigg,  or  Friga,  and  Thor  of  the  Northmen 
were  obviously  the  same  characters ;  though  we  are  not  authorised  to  ascribe  to  the  Saxon 
deities  the  apparatus  and  mythology  which  the  northern  Scalds  of  subsequent  ages  have 
transmitted  to  us  from  Denmark,  Iceland,  and  Norway.  Woden  was  the  predominant  idol  of 
the  Saxon  adoration,  but  we  can  state  no  more  of  him,  but  so  far  as  we  describe  the  Odin  of 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians.  Yet,  as  every  people  has  its  peculiar  superstitions,  it  would 
be  incorrect  to  apply  to  the  more  ancient  Woden  of  the  Saxons,  the  religious  costume  and 
creed  attached  to  the  Danish  Odin.  It  will  be  better  to  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  Saxon 
superstition  wherever  it  exists,  and  to  reserve  for  a  separate  occasion  the  idolatry  of  the 
latter  Northmen."  —  Hist,  of  the  AngtO'Saxons^  vol.  iL  p.  14. 
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Scythian  religion  given  by  Herodotus  in  any  manner  coincides  with  the 
accounts  of  the  German  religion  given  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus.  For  he 
enumerates  as  Scythian  deities  Jupiter,  Tellus,  Apolloj  Venus,  Urania, 
Hercules,  Mars,  and  Neptune  ;  and  lie  states  that  Mars  was  the  prin- 
cipal god  of  the  Scythians,  wliile  amongst  the  Germans  Tacitus  ascribes 
this  place  to  Mercury.  It  will,  therefore,  be  evident  that  whatever 
opinion  is  proposed  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
it  must  remain  both  unsupported  and  unaffected  by  any  arguments 
which  rest  on  a  supposed  similarity  between  their  religion  and  that  of 
any  other  people. 

If,  also,  Scandinavia  was  peopled  from  Germany,  which  circumstance 
from  the  position  of  the  two  countries  and  the  affinity  of  language  seems 
undeniable,  the  Scandinavian  religion  must  have  originally  been  the 
same  as  the  German.  No  accountSj  however,  of  its  primitive  state  now 
remain,  but  the  description  of  a  most  singular  system  of  mythology, 
which  subsequently  arose  in  Scandinavia,  has  been  preserved  in  the 
two  Eddas ;  though  the  manner  in  which  it  originated  is  involved  in 
the  most  complete  obscurity.  For  Professor  Mone  remarks  :  —  **  In 
ancient  times  the  Scandinavians  had  not  only  one  common  language, 
but  one  common  religion,  which  did  not  however  exclude  the  popular 
fables  and  religious  observances  peculiar  to  different  tribes.  Of  this 
common  religion,  and  of  the  variations  from  it,  sources  and  means  of 
information  still  remain  in  the  two  Eddas,  and  the  Sagas,  to  which  I 
may  add  romantic  and  popular  ballads.  The  older  Edda  consists  of 
poems  rendered  metric  by  alliteration,  and  in  short  pieces  of  prose  ;  and 
was,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  compiled  by  the  Icelander 
S^mund  the  wise  (born  A.  D.  1056,  died  1133),  but  of  this  circum- 
stance no  ancient  evidence  exists.  *  .  •  .  .  The  younger  Edda  was  com- 
posed by  Snorri  Sturlason  (born  A.  D.  1178,  assassinated  1241),  and 
is  a  prosaic  account  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  in  which  stanzas 

♦  Mr.  Herbert  remarks :  —  "■  The  Edda  of  Sflemund  is  a  collection  of  old  Icelandic  odes, 
some  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  wTitten  before  the  birth  of  Christ  It  is  said  to 
have  been  compiled  by  the  learned  Sajmund,  who  was  born  in  Iceland  in  1056,  according 
to  some  1D54,  or  1057,  The  name  of  8femundVs  Edda  was  anixed  to  the  manuscript  in  the 
seventeenth  centufy  by  Brynolfius  Svenonius,  Bishop  of  Skalhot.  The  prose  Edda  attri- 
buted to  Snorro  Sturleson  is  founded  upon  these  po^ms." -- Mi scellaneotis  Poetri/j  voL  i.  p.  9. 
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of  the  older  Edda  are  interwoven,  but  these  do  not  form  the  ground- 
work of  the  new  compilation."  *  Professor  Mone  farther  observes,  that 
"  three  opinions  have  been  hitherto  entertained  respecting  this  mytho* 
logy  ;  the  one,  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  gross  idolatry  of  a  rude  and 
wild  people,  the  principal  objects  of  which  are  war  and  rapine ;  then  it 
is  considered  as  a  mere  distortion  of  history  by  which  the  ancient  tribes 
of  Wani,  Juts,  Asi,  and  Alfi  have  been  transformed  into  gods;  and 
lastly  the  Eddas  are  esteemed  by  some  to  contain  the  most  ancient 
and  profound  system  of  religion  which  has  ever  existed."  f  Another 
opinion  on  this  subject  is  thus  controverted  by  M.  Grimm  : — "  It  seems, 
at  present,  to  be  a  favourite  system  to  restrict  ourselves  to  historic 
truth,  and  to  deny  every  thing  which  admits  not  of  proof;  and  hence 
we  are  required  to  believe  that  a  mythology,  which  has  originated  of 
itself  in  the  nature  of  a  whole  people,  is  nothing  else  than  falsehood, 
and  the  mere  invention  of  an  idle  imagination.  But  it  has  not  been 
considered  that  it  must  be  as  difficult  to  invent  a  new  mythology  as  a 
new  language ;  and  yet  this  opinion  has  been  maintained  by  Adelung 
and  others.  For  he  supposes  that  the  Edda  was  invented  as  a  plea- 
santry in  imitation  of  the  Christian  religion,  intermixed  with  some  em- 
bellishments derived  without  selection  from  the  Grecian  mythology. 
Such  an  opinion  would  not  deserve  notice,  were  it  not  adopted  by 
many  persons.  Thus  that,  which  could  not  be  effected  by  the  highest 
degree  of  cultivation  and  imagination,  and  which  poets  in  vain  attempt, 
was  accomplished  by  an  uninformed  and  uncultivated  individual  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  who  formed  the  idea  of  a  new  religion,  and  by 
means  of  an  undiscovered  world  elaborated  a  new  system  of  devotion, 

•  Geschichte  des  Heidenthums,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  216.  220. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  309. 

J  Daub  und  Creuzer's  Studien,  vol.  iv.  p.  223. 

TTie  editors,  also,  of  the  Edda  Ssemundar,  Hafhiae,  1787,  remark:  —  "  Nee  denique 
desunt,  qui  reliquaruiti  hebetudinis  pertaesi,  re  proprius  inspecta,  animadvertissc  sibi 
videntur,  Eddam  illam  vetustiorem,  nam  de  recentioris  aetate  magis  constat,  personatam 
esse  larvam,  quee,  quo  tempore  religio  Christiana  in  loca  haec  borealia  beneficos  spargere 
ccepit  radios,  ex  hoc  lucis  et  umbrae  contubemio  enata,  furtivis  antiquitatis  coloribus 
spurios  natales  occultare  satagat.  Hujus  quae  sunt  antiquissima,  semipaganos  esse  volunt 
seculi  a  Christo  nato  X"*  et  XI"*  foetus  et  commenta;   reliqua  autem  ortus  esse  longe 

p  2 
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But  to  me  it  appears  that  there  are  not  the  slightest  grounds  for 
questioning  the  perfect  originality  of  the  Eddas ;  for  the  mythology 
therein  described  bears  not  the  remotest  resemblance  to  any  religious 
system  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  the  Eddas  present  a  complete  and  accurate  description  of  this 
form  of  idolatry  as  it  actually  existed  among  the  Scandinavians;  but 
any  mistakes,  omissions,  or  additions,  which  may  have  occurred  in  these 
compilations,  do  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  evident  homogeneity 
of  the  Eddie  mythology^  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regretted  that  no 
accounts  of  its  origin  have  been  preserved,  and  that  all  opinions  pro- 
posed for  its  elucidation  depend  on  the  existence  of  an  individual 
named  Odin,  For  Mallet  states  :  —  "A  celebrated  tradition,  confirmed 
by  the  poems  of  all  the  northern  nations,  by  their  chronicles^  by  insti- 
tutions and  customs,  some  of  which  subsist  to  this  day,  informs  us,  that 
an  extraordinary  person,  named  Odin,  formerly  reigned  in  the  north ; 
that  he  made  great  changes  in  the  gbvernment,  manners,  and  religion 
of  those  countries ;  that  he  enjoyed  there  great  authority,  and  had  even 
divine  honours  paid  to  him.  All  these  are  facts^  which  cannot  be  con- 
tested,  [?]  As  to  w^iat  regards  the  original  of  this  man,  the  country 
whence  he  came,  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  other  circum- 
stances of  his  life  and  death,  they  are  so  uncertain,  that  the  most  inge^ 
nious  conjectures  about  them  discover  nothing  to  us  but  our  own  igno- 
rance. Thus  previously  disposed  to  doubt,  let  these  ancient  authors  I 
have  mentioned  relate  the  story  :  all  their  testimonies  are  comprised 
in  that  of  Snorro,  the  ancient  historian  of  Norway,  and  in  the  commen- 
taries and  explications  which  Torfasus  has  added  to  his  narrative."  * 


inferioris,  et  ad  seculum  usque  XII**"'  et  Xlir""  deprimendi*  In  banc  se  sententiain 
inductos  aiunt  ipsis  Odartim  Eddicarunij  qua>  religionis  dogmata,  ritus,  et  mysteria  tfinguiit, 
argumentiy  ;  horum  enim  plurimu  ex  rcligioiie  Christiana  aut  sacra  Scriptura  esse  deprompta, 
licet  figmeritls  inipie  turpiterque  conspurcata,  ac  insulsis  involuta  fabulis*  In  taiitis  autem 
de  Edda  senteiitiaruni  ilivoitiis  litis  dirimendae  partes  in  nos  transsumere  adeo  non  est 
nostrum,  ut  nemini  sive  contentum  Eddae,  sive  mirabundum  illius  studium,  seu  tepidum 
deniqne  et  suspicax  ejusdem  tied  turn,  nostris  kudibus  aut  vituperiis  nee  imctum  eamus,  nee 
ademptum;  quin  liberrtmum  potius  de  eadem  sentiendi  arbilrium  cuivis  integrum  cupimus**' 
—  Ad  Lector  em  J  p,  vi- 

•  Northern  AntiquitieSj  voL  u  p.  3S, 
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But  Mallet,  also,  very  justly  remarks : — "  In  the  second  place  these 
annals  are  of  no  great  antiquity  :  we  have  none  that  were  written  before 
Christianity  was  established  in  the  north :  now,  between  the  time  of 
Odin,  whose  arrival  in  the  north,  according  to  Torfaeus,  is  the  first  epoch 
of  history,  and  that  of  the  earliest  Icelandic  historian,  elapsed  about 
eleven  centuries  ;  and  therefore  if  the  compilers  of  the  Icelandic  annals 
found  no  written  memoirs  earlier  than  their  own,  as  we  have  great 
reason  to  believe,  then  their  narratives  are  only  founded  on  tradition, 
inscriptions,  or  reliques  of  poetry.  But  can  one  give  credit  to  tradi- 
tions which  must  have  taken  in  so  many  ages,  and  have  been  preserved 
by  a  people  so  ignorant?''*  That  such  a  person,  therefore,  as  Odin 
ever  existed  no  sufficient  proof  can  be  produced  f ;  nor  do  the  Eddas 
contain  the  slightest  indication  that  the  Odin  who  is  celebrated  in 
them  was  at  first  merely  a  mortal  man.  All  the  testimonies,  also,  to 
his  existence  may,  as  Mallet  has  observed,  be  reduced  to  the  single 
evidence  of  Snorro  ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  that,  as  there 
are  no  other  accounts  by  which  his  relation  could  be  corrected,  this 
evidence  must  either  be  wholly  received  or  wholly  rejected.  It  may 
not,  therefore,  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  if  I  reproduce  the  account 
of  Odin  given  by  Snorro,  as  I  find  it  quoted  by  Sheringham.  | 

"  The  part  of  Asia  which  is  watered  on  the  east  by  the  Tanais  for- 
merly possessed  a  metropolis  named  Asgard,  over  which  presided  with 
supreme  power,  a  certain  hero  named  Othin,  who  was,  also,  high- 
priest  in  that  city,  where  sacrifices  were  frequently  celebrated  in  honour 
and  adoration  of  idols.  Twelve  senators,  however,  who  surpassed  their 
fellow-citizens  in  piety  and  wisdom,  not  only  superintended  the  cere- 
monies of  religion,  but  also  administered  justice.  These  were  named 
Diar;  \.  e.  gods  or  divine,  and  likewise  Z)ro/wer,  i.  e.  lords;  whom  all 

♦  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 

t  In  the  last  volume  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  406.,  Gibbon  says: 
—  "  I  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring,  that,  in  the  course  of  twelve  years,  I  have  forgotten  or 
renounced  the  flight  of  Odin  from  Azoph  to  Sweden,  which  1  never  very  seriously  believed. 
The  Goths  are  apparently  Germans ;  but  all  beyond  Caesar  and  Tacitus  is  darkness  or 
feble,  in  the  antiquities  of  Germany. " 

X  In  his  description  of  these  events.  Mallet  has  mixed  up  the  accounU  of  different  authors 
who  wrote  at  different  periods  of  time. 
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the  people  were  bound  to  serve  in  turnsj  and  to  perform  all  duties 
which  tliey  might  order,  0th In  was  a  mighty  and  valiant  warrior,  and 
carried  his  conquering  arms  into  many  countries,  and  subdued  innumer- 
able territories  and  kingdoms,  and  most  iiappily  conquering  and 
triumphing  he  always  departed  victorious  from  every  battle.  The 
people^  therefore,  were  persuaded  that  his  constant  success  in  war  must 
be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  favour  of  heaven  ;  as  often  also,  as  lie  in- 
trusted the  conduct  of  a  war,  or  any  business  of  importance  to  his 
chiefs,  he  imposed  his  hands  on  their  heads,  as  if  he  consecrated  them  ; 
which  was  considered  as  an  auspicious  omen,  the  certain  preservative 
against  all  misfortune.  Even  in  the  midst  of  dangers  tlie  invoking  the 
nameofOthin  was  an  unfailing  resource,  and  hence  was  the  utmost 
confidence  placed  in  it  in  every  peril. 

**  Othin  had  two  brothers,  the  elder  of  whom  was  called  Ve,  and  the 
younger  Velir  or  Vuli.  These,  when  Othin  was  engaged  in  travelling 
or  in  war,  governed  in  his  place  and  administered  all  affairs  with  the 
greatest  care  and  diligence.  Once  when  Othin  had  been  absent  longer 
than  they  expected,  they  divided  the  kingdom  between  themj  and  like- 
wise claimed  the  guardianship  of  Othin*s  wife  Frigga.  But  Othin 
having  at  length  returned  from  his  long  journey,  his  dominion,  along 
with  his  wife,  was  restored  to  him  by  his  brothers  ;  and  he  then  under- 
took an  expedition  against  the  Scythians  called  Vaner,  They,  how- 
ever, opposed  him  valiantly,  bravely  defended  their  country,  repeatedly 
rendered  victory  doubtful,  and  at  last  obliged  him  to  consult  his  safety 
by  a  hasty  retreat.  From  that  time  Othin  and  the  Vaner  harassed 
each  other  by  mutual  incursions,  and  by  their  plundering  caused  re- 
ciprocally immense  loss  ;  until  at  last  being  wearied  out,  they  concluded 
a  firm  and  lasting  peace  between  each  other,  and  interchanged  hostages 
for  its  observance.  The  Scythians  gave  to  Othin  as  hostages  a  rich 
and  distinguished  man  named  Niord,  with  his  son  Froi ;  and  the 
Asiani  gave  to  the  Scythians  two  choice  men  eminent  for  tlie  dignity 
of  their  forms,  their  valuor,  their  wisdom,  and  otlier  qualities,  the  one 
named  Heimer  the  most  able  of  magistrates,  and  Mimer  the  wisest  of 
men.  In  consequence  of  which  the  Scythians,  in  order  to  render  the 
value  of  the  hostages  equal,  sent  to  the  Asiani  another  hero  named 
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Quasir,  whom  they  esteemed  the  wisest  amongst  thera>i  Heinner 
immediately  obtained  a  government  ammig  the  Scythians,  but  he 
scarcely  ever  performed  any  act  of  importance  without  consulting 
Mimer.  For  he  taught  him  the  various  customs,  rites,  laws,  and  insti- 
tutions, which  regulated  the  administration  of  aflfairs  and  of  justice. 
But  when  Heimer,  being  deprived  of  his  assistance,  was  obliged  to 
decide  in  open  assembly  on  any  difficult  points  in  dispute,  he  frequently 
said  to  the  persons  present ;  do  you  consult  together,  and  avail  your- 
selves of  whatever  opinion  may  appear  the  best,  for  I  cannot  sid  you 
with  my  advice.  The  Scythians,  then  understanding  that  they  had 
been  deceived  by  the  Asiani  in  the  interchange  of  hostages,  cut  off 
Mimer's  head,  and  sent  it  to  them  ;  which  Othin  embalmed,  and  gave  it 
by  magic  charms  the  power  of  speaking,  so  that  it  revealed  the  most 
hidden  secrets.  Afterwards  Niord  and  his  son  Froi,  having  participated 
of  divinity,  were  received  into  the  number  of  the  deities  of  the  Asiatics, 
as  well  as  Freia,  the  daughter  of  Froi  j  who,  having  learnt  magic  from 
the  Asiatics,  particularly  pleased  the  Scythians.  Niord,  however,  pass- 
ing his  life  among  the  Scythians,  married  his  sister,  which  is  permitted 
by  their  laws  ;  but  amongst  the  Asiatics,  a  marriage  with  one  so  nearly 
allied  by  blood  is  not  considered  lawful. 

"  Steep  and  lofty  mountains  extending  from  north  to  south  divide, 
as  by  a  natural  boundary,  Scythia  from  other  countries,  and  all  the 
people  to  the  south  of  them  obeyed  Othih.  About  this  time  the 
Romans,  the  lords  of  all,  having  conquered  innumerable  kingdoms,  and 
carrying  their  victorious  arms  far  and  wide,  began  to  reduce  under  their 
dominion  the  most  extensive  states,  the  bravest  people,  the  most 
flourishing  towns,  and  the  most  celebrated  cities ;  in  consequence  of 
which  many  chiefs  and  princes  departing  voluntarily  from  their  native 
countries  gave  up  their  subjects  to  the  Romans.  But  Othin,  an  emi- 
nent magician,  and  particularly  skilled  in  divination,  knowing  that  he 
and  his  posterity  to  the  latest  ages  should  reign  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  world,  resigned  the  government  of  Asgard  to  his  brothers  Ve  and 
Velir ;  and  proceeded  himself  into  Russia,  thence  into  Saxony,  which 
having  almost  entirely  subdued,  he  entrusted  its  government  to  his 
sons.     He  likewise  appointed  his  son  Skiold  to  rule  over  Denmark, 
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who  afterwards  established  the  royal  residence  and  seat  of  government 
at  Lethrum.  When^  however,  Othin  learned  that  the  Swedish  Goth- 
land, over  which  Gjlvo  then  reigned,  was  spacious,  fertile,  and  adapted 
for  the  subsistence  of  a  numerous  people,  he  visited  him,  and  having 
concluded  a  treaty  with  him  obtained  liberty  to  seek  for  new  domiciles 
in  that  country.  For  the  power  of  the  Asiatics  inspired  Gylvo  with 
fear,  and  he  dreaded  to  offend  them,  as  he  perceived  himself  to  be 
much  inferior  to  them  in  valour  and  forces.  He,  also,  contended  with 
Othin  as  to  their  skill  in  magic,  but  Othin  was  always  victorious. 

"  Othin  began  to  inhabit  the  country  near  the  river  Loger,  and  there 
founded  the  city  of  Sigtuna  (a  town  of  which  name  existed  in  Sweden 
in  the  time  of  our  ancestors),  antl  erected  there  a  magnificent  palace^ 
and  instituted  sacrifices  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Asiatics,  Into  this  country  he  introduced  a  colony  as  it  were  of  deities 
{deastri)^  and  assigned  to  them  certain  lands  and  temples.  Thus  Moal 
was  given  to  Niord,  Upsal  to  Froi,  Trudvanger  to  Thor,  Handberg  to 
Heimer,  and  Broedeblik  to  Balder.  Then  Othin,  proceeding  with  his 
band  of  idols  to  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden,  performed  unheard-of 
miracles  by  various  magical  arts,  and  established  a  public  school  for 
teaching  magic,  the  use  of  which  never  before  existed  in  this  country- 

*='  With  regard  to  the  figure  and  appearance  of  Othin.  He  always 
showed  himself  to  his  friends  of  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  countenance^ 
expressive  of  an  inclination  for  mirth,  jests,  and  pleasantry  ;  but  to 
his  enemies  his  countenance  was  fierce  and  terrible ;  the  more  so,  as  he 
could,  like  Proteus,  change  himself  into  any  form  that  he  pleased. 
With  such  eloquence,  also,  and  persuasion  could  he  charm  his  auditors, 
that  no  one  could  refuse  belief  to  his  words  ;  and  he  frequently  added 
a  wonderful  grace  to  his  conversation,  by  introducing  into  it  verses  and 
rhythmical  periods;  whence  he  and  his  companions  were  called  scalds, 
or  poets.  Besides,  Othin  used,  by  magic,  to  deprive  his  enemies  of 
their  senses,  and  to  inspire  them  witli  the  greatest  terror  j  and  when 
engaging  with  them,  he,  by  means  of  incantations,  so  blunted  their 
weapons,  that  his  troops,  though  without  defensive  arms,  rushed  on 
them  like  wild  dogs  or  wolves,  and  slaughtered  them  like  sheep,  with- 
out receiving  any  wound  or  injury.     Hence  this  kind  of  fury  was  after- 
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wards  called  the  assault  of  the  Berserkers.  Othin,  likewise,  had  such 
power  of  deceiving  the  eyes,  that  he  would  sometimes  appear  trans- 
formed into  a  fish,  a  bird,  or  a  serpent :  at  others,  he  would  recline 
on  the  ground,  devoid  of  breathing,  like  one  dead ;  and  then,  recover- 
ing his  animation,  he  would  affirm  that  he  had  travelled  to  distant 
countries,  and  relate  exactly  what  was  there  occurring.  By  a  single 
word  he  could  extinguish  conflagrations,  quell  tempests,  stop  inun- 
dations, and  direct  the  winds  as  he  pleased.  He  could  evoke  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead,  and  enclose  them  in  hills  and  mountains  ;  whence  he 
was  called  Dronga  or  Honga  Dratten^  the  lord  of  ghosts.  He  had 
two  ravens  taught  by  him  to  speak  in  the  same  manner  as  men,  who, 
flying  to  distant  places,  brought  ample  intelligence  of  all  that  was 
passing  to  their  master.  He  opened  mountains  by  magic  arts,  and 
thence  extracted  gold  and  silver,  and  discovered  hidden  treasures 
without  any  one  pointing  them  out.  Finally,  Othin,  by  his  runes^  in- 
cantations, and  magic  arts,  performed  such  incredible  acts  as  procured 
him  every  where  the  brightest  name,  and  caused  the  fame  of  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  Othin  and  the  Asiani  to  be  in  a  short  time  spread 
through  every  people  and  nation  :  for  he  so  terrified  his  enemies,  that 
none  dared  to  attempt  any  thing  against  him ;  and  so  retained  the 
fidelity  of  his  friends  and  allies,  that  they  seldom  or  never  deserted 
him. 

"  It  hence  happened  that  the  Swedes  and  other  northern  people 
performed  solemn  sacrifices  to  Othin  and  his  twelve  companions,  and 
paid  him  that  worship  which  is  due  to  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Their  names,  also,  the  people  gave  to  their  new-born  children,  calling 
them  Audum  and  Ovdunij  from  Othin ;  Thordj  Thore,  Toravy  Steintor^ 
and  Hafior^  from  Thor;  which  names  are  still  in  use  in  Norway.  Othin 
also  established  various  laws,  of  which  these  are  most  deserving  of 
record :  —  He  enjoined  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  or  those  slain  in 
battle  should  be  burned  along  with  their  most  valuable  ornaments  and 
goods  ;  the  ashes  to  be  either  interred  or  thrown  into  a  river ;  and 
monumental  mounds  to  be  raised  in  memory  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles. 
Three  times  a  year  were  solemn  sacrifices  to  be  performed ;  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter  for  the  year's  prosperity,  at  the  middle  for 
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who  afterwards  established  the  royal  residence  and  seat  of  government 
at  Lethrum.  When,  however,  Othin  learned  that  the  Swedish  Goth- 
land, over  which  Gylvo  then  reigned,  was  spacious,  fertile,  and  adapted 
for  the  subsistence  of  a  numerous  people,  he  visited  him,  and  having 
concluded  a  treaty  with  him  obtained  liberty  to  seek  for  new  domiciles 
in  that  country.  For  the  power  of  the  Asiatics  inspired  Gylvo  with 
fear,  and  he  dreaded  to  offend  them,  as  he  perceived  himself  to  be 
much  inferior  to  them  in  valour  and  forces.  He,  also,  contended  with 
Othin  as  to  their  skill  in  magic,  but  Othin  was  always  victorious- 

*'  Othin  began  to  inhabit  tfie  country  near  the  river  Loger,  and  there 
founded  the  city  of  Sigtuna  (a  town  of  which  name  existed  in  Sweden 
in  the  time  of  our  ancestors),  and  erected  there  a  magnificent  palace, 
and  instituted  sacrifices  accordinfj  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Asiatics*  Into  this  country  he  introduced  a  colony  as  it  were  of  deities 
[deastri)^  and  assigned  to  them  certain  lands  and  temples.  Tluis  Moal 
was  given  to  Niord,  Upsal  to  Froi,  Trudvanger  to  Thor,  Handberg  to 
Heimer,  and  Broedeblik  to  Balder.  Then  Othin,  proceeding  with  his 
band  of  idols  to  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden,  performed  unheard-of 
miracles  by  various  magical  arts,  and  established  a  public  school  for 
teaching  magic,  the  use  of  which  never  before  existed  in  this  country. 

**  With  regard  to  the  figure  and  appearance  of  Othin.  He  always 
showed  himself  to  his  friends  of  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  countenance, 
expressive  of  an  inclination  for  mirth,  jests,  and  pleasantry  ;  but  to 
his  enemies  his  countenance  was  fierce  and  terrible;  the  more  so,  as  he 
could,  like  Proteus,  change  himself  into  any  form  that  he  pleased. 
With  such  eloquence,  also,  and  persuasion  could  he  charm  his  auditors, 
that  no  one  could  refuse  belief  to  his  words  ;  and  he  frequently  added 
a  wonderful  grace  to  his  conversation,  by  introducing  into  it  verses  and 
rhythmical  periods;  whence  he  and  his  companions  were  called  scalds, 
or  poets.  Besides,  Othin  used,  by  magic,  to  deprive  his  enemies  of 
their  senses,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  greatest  terror;  and  when 
engaging  with  them,  he,  by  means  of  incantations,  so  blunted  their 
weapons,  that  his  troops,  though  without  defensive  arms,  rushed  on 
them  like  wild  dogs  or  wolves,  and  slaughtered  them  like  sheep,  with- 
out receiving  any  wound  or  injury.     Hence  this  kind  of  fury  was  after* 
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wards  called  the  assault  of  the  Berserkers.  Othin,  likewise,  had  such 
power  of  decei^ving  the  eyes,  that  he  would  sometimes  appear  trans- 
formed into  a  fish,  a  bird,  or  a  serpent :  at  others,  he  would  recline 
on  the  ground,  devoid  of  breathing,  like  one  dead;  and  then,  recover- 
ing his  animation,  he  would  affirm  that  he  had  travelled  to  distant 
countries,  and  relate  exactly  what  was  there  occurring.  By  a  single 
word  he  could  extinguish  conflagrations,  quell  tempests,  stop  inun- 
dations, and  direct  the  winds  as  he  pleased.  He  could  evoke  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead,  and  enclose  them  in  hills  and  mountains ;  whence  he 
was  called  Dronga  or  Honga  Dratten^  the  lord  of  ghosts.  He  had 
two  ravens  taught  by  him^to  speak  in  the  same  manner  as  men,  who, 
flying  to  distant  places,  brought  ample  intelligence  of  all  that  was 
passing  to  their  master.  He  opened  mountains  by  magic  arts,  and 
thence  extracted  gold  and  silver,  and  discovered  hidden  treasures 
without  any  one  pointing  them  out.  Finally,  Othin,  by  his  runes,  in- 
cantations, and  magic  arts,  performed  such  incredible  acts  as  procured 
him  every  where  the  brightest  name,  and  caused  the  fame  of  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  Othin  and  the  Asiani  to  be  in  a  short  time  spread 
through  every  people  and  nation  :  for  he  so  terrified  his  enemies,  that 
none  dared  to  attempt  any  thing  against  him ;  and  so  retained  the 
fidelity  of  his  friends  and  allies,  that  they  seldom  or  never  deserted 
him. 

"  It  hence  happened  that  the  Swedes  and  other  northern  people 
performed  solemn  sacrifices  to  Othin  and  his  twelve  companions,  and 
paid  him  that  worship  which  is  due  to  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Their  names,  also,  the  people  gave  to  their  new-born  children,  calling 
them  Audum  and  Ovdum^  from  Othin;  Thordy  Thore,  Toravy  Steintor^ 
and  Haftor,  from  Thor;  which  names  are  still  in  use  in  Norway.  Othin 
also  established  various  laws,  of  which  these  are  most  deserving  of 
record :  —  He  enjoined  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  or  those  slain  in 
battle  should  be  burned  along  with  their  most  valuable  ornaments  and 
goods  ;  the  ashes  to  be  either  interred  or  thrown  into  a  river  j  and 
monumental  mounds  to  be  raised  in  memory  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles. 
Three  times  a  year  were  solemn  sacrifices  to  be  performed ;  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter  for  the  year's  prosperity,  at  the  middle  for 
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fertilitys  and  towards  the  end  for  victory^  The  Scythians  paid  to  Othiii, 
by  way  of  tribute,  a  poll-tax  of  one  denarius  ;  and  in  return  he  was 
bound  to  protect  them  against  their  enemies,  and  to  propagate  reli- 
gion and  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Niord  married  Skadi,  who  having 
left  her  husband  was  afterwards  wedded  to  Othin,  to  whom  she  bore 
many  sons,  who  were  called  by  the  common  name  of  Semmhig.  Then 
new  Scythia^  that  is,  Sweden,  was  called  Manheim^  and  ancient  Scythia 
Gtidheinu  At  length  his  last  day  reached  Othin  in  Sweden ;  and  as  he  was 
about  to  expire,  he  directed  his  body  to  be  marked  with  nine  wounds, 
which  were  anciently  called  geir$  adde.  He  farther  ordered  that  they 
should  sacrifice  to  him  the  prisoners  taken  in  war,  as  this  would  be  to  him 
the  most  grateful  and  propitiatory  offering.  After  his  death  he  appeared 
to  many  persons,  and  particularly  when  any  great  battle  was  impending ; 
to  many  he  brought  victory,  and  others  he  invited  to  \"alhalla*  His 
own  corpse  was  burned,  and  a  funeral  festival  and  sacrifices  instituted 
in  his  honour."  * 

Such  is  the  earliest  account  of  Odin  which  has  been  preserved,  and 
its  mere  perusal  must  excite  surprise  that  it  should  ever  have  received 
the  slightest  credit ;  for  it  has  not  the  least  resemblance  to  those  tra- 
ditionary legends  and  songs  which  might  exist  amongst  a  rude  people, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  on  its  very  face  every  mark  of  invention  ; 
as  it  may  be  affirmed  witli  certainty,  that  no  people  ever  degraded  their 

♦  This  quotation  is  taken  from  Sheringhami  de  Anglonim  Gentls  Origine  Disceptatio, 
cap,  xij. 

It  is  \e.Ty  remarkable,  that  in  none  of  the  more  ancieni  authorities  quoted  bj  Shernigham, 
is  there  any  mention  of  the  following  circumstances  stated  by  Mallet  \  and  they  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  the  invention  of  more  recent  writers :  —  "  The  Roman  common- 
wealth was  arrived  to  the  highest  pitcli  of  power,  and  saw  all  the  then  known  world  subject 
to  its  laws,  when  an  unforeseen  event  raised  up  enemies  against  it,  from  tlie  very  bosom  of 
the  forests  of  Scythia,  ami  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais.  Mithridates,  by  flying,  had  draw^n 
Pompey  after  him  into  tliose  deserts.  The  King  of  Pontus  sought  there  for  refuge,  and 
new  means  of  vengeance.  He  hoped  to  arm  against  the  ambition  of  Rome  all  the  bar- 
barous nations,  his  neighbours,  whose  liberty  it  threatened.  He  succeeded  in  this  at  first; 
but  a.U  those  people,  ill-united  as  alhes,  ilUarmed  as  soldiers,  and  still  worse  disciplined, 
were  forced  to  yield  to  the  genius  of  Pompey.  Odin  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  number. 
He  was  obliged  to  withdraw  himself  by  flight  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans;  and  to  go 
seek,  in  countries  unknown  to  his  enemies,  that  safety  which  he  could  no  longer  find  in  his 
0wn<  His  true  name  \^as  Sigge,  son  of  Fridulph;  but  he  assumed  tJiat  of  Odin,  the  chief 
god  among  the  Scythians,"  &€,  —  Norikam  AntiquHiesy  vol  i-  p.  59, 
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gods  into  mere  men,  and  that  they  have  always  attempted  to  magnify 
their  heroes  by  ascribing  to  them  the  attributes  of  divinity.  But  it  is 
not  denied  that  Odin,  Frigga,  Thor,  &c.,  existed  as  deities,  before  the 
Othin  and  his  twelve  companions  of  Snorro;  and  his  attempting, 
therefore,  to  convert  them,  and  the  circumstances  described  in  the 
Eddas,  into  historical  personages  and  events,  betrays,  at  once,  that  Ms 
narrative,  so  far  from  having  being  compiled  from  any  authentic  mate* 
rials,  is  nothing  more  than  the  work  of  his  own  imagination.  Its  incon- 
sistencies, also,  and  improbabilities  are  much  too  obvious  to  require 
remark.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  predominance  of  the  Romans 
in  foreign  countries  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the  defeat  of  Antio- 
ehus  by  Lucius  Scipio,  which  occurred  in  190  B.  C.  ;  and  had,  there- 
fore, such  a  city  as  Asgard  on  the  Tanais  ever  existed,  or  had  the 
conquests  of  Odin  and  his  subsequent  victorious  and  triumphant  migra- 
tion ever  taken  place,  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  such  remarkable 
circumstances  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  ancient  writers. 
The  recent  period,  also,  at  which  Scandinavia  was  peopled,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  evince  that  the  Eddie  mythology  could  not  possibly  have 
originated  until  after  the  Christian  era. 

Warton,  however,  has  adopted  and  defended  this  gross  and  incredi- 
ble fiction ;  but  the  arguments  which  he  adduces  in  its  support  are 
singularly  weak  and  futile,  and  particularly  the  following  :  — "It  is  noto* 
rious,"  says  he, "  that  many  traces  of  Oriental  usages  are  found  amongst 
all  the  European  nations  during  their  pagan  state  ;  and  this  phenome- 
non is  rationally  resolved,  on  the  supposition  that  all  Europe  was 
peopled  from  the  East  But  as  the  resemblance  which  the  pagan 
Scandinavians  bore  to  the  Eastern  nations  in  manners,  monuments, 
opinions,  and  practices,  is  so  very  perceptible  and  apparent,  an  infer- 
ence arises,  that  their  migration  from  the  East  must  have  happened  at 
a  period  by  many  ages  more  recent,  and  therefore  most  probably  about 
the  time  specified  by  their  historians.  *  ....  As  the  principal  heroes 

*  Warton  had  just  before  stated,  —  "A  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  soon  after 
Mithridates  had  been  overthrown  by  Pompey,  a  nation  of  Asiatic  Goths,  who  possessed 
that  region  of  Asia  which  is  now  called  Georgia,  and  is  connected  on  the  south  with  Persia, 
alarmed  at  the  progressive  encroachments  of  the  Roman  armies,  retired  in  vast  multitudes, 
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fertility,  and  towards  the  end  for  victory.  The  Scythians  paid  to  Othio, 
by  way  of  tribute,  a  poll-tax  of  one  denarius  ;  and  in  return  he  was 
bound  to  protect  them  against  their  enemies,  and  to  propagate  reli- 
gion and  the  worship  of  the  gods,  Niord  married  Skadi,  who  having 
left  her  husband  was  afterwards  wedded  to  Otliin,  to  whom  she  bore 
many  sons,  who  were  called  by  the  common  name  of  Semming,  Then 
new  Scythia,  that  is,  Sweden,  was  called  Manheim^  and  ancient  Scythia 
Gudheim,  At  length  his  last  day  reached  0th in  in  Sweden ;  and  as  he  was 
about  to  expire,  he  directed  his  body  to  be  marked  witli  nine  wounds, 
which  were  anciently  called  geirs  adde.  He  farther  ordered  that  they 
should  sacrifice  to  him  the  prisoners  taken  in  war,  as  this  would  be  to  him 
the  most  grateful  and  propitiatory  offering.  After  his  death  he  appeared 
to  many  persons,  and  particularly  when  any  great  battle  was  impending ; 
to  many  he  brought  victory,  and  others  he  invited  to  Valhalla.  Flis 
own  corpse  was  burned,  and  a  funeral  festival  and  sacrifices  instituted 
in  his  honour."  * 

Such  is  the  earliest  account  of  Odin  which  has  been  preserved,  and 
its  mere  perusal  must  excite  surprise  that  it  should  ever  have  received 
the  slightest  credit ;  for  it  has  not  the  least  resemblance  to  those  tra- 
ditionary legends  and  songs  which  might  exist  amongst  a  rude  people, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  on  its  very  face  every  mark  of  invention  ; 
as  it  may  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  that  no  people  ever  degraded  their 

•  This  quotation  is  taken  from  Sheriiighami  de  Anglomm  Gentis  Origine  Diisceptatio, 
cap.  xH. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  none  of  the  more  ancient  authorities  quoted  by  Sheringhani, 
is  there  any  mention  of  the  following  circumstances  stated  by  Mallet;  and  they  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  the  invention  of  more  recent  writers:  —  "  The  Roman  common- 
wealth was  arrived  to  the  highest  pitch  of  power,  and  saw  all  the  then  known  world  subject 
to  its  laws,  when  an  unforeseen  event  raised  up  enemies  against  it,  from  the  very  bosom  of 
the  forests  of  Scythia,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tatiais.  Mithridutes,  by  flying,  had  drawn 
Pompey  after  him  into  those  deserts.  The  King  of  Poutus  sought  there  for  refuge^  and 
new  me^ns  of  vengeance.  Ho  hoped  to  arm  against  the  ambition  of  Rome  all  the  bar- 
barous nations,  his  neighbours,  whose  liberty  it  threatened-  He  succeeded  in  this  at  first ; 
but  all  those  people,  ill-united  as  allies,  ill-armed  as  soldiers,  and  still  worse  disciplined, 
were  forced  to  yield  to  the  genius  of  Pompey.  Odhi  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  number. 
He  was  obliged  to  withdraw  himself  by  flight  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans;  and  to  go 
seekj  in  countries  unknown  to  his  enemies,  that  safety  which  he  could  no  longer  find  in  his 
own.  His  true  name  was  Sigge,  son  of  Fridulph;  but  he  assumed  that  of  Odin,  tlie  chief 
god  among  the  Scythians,"  &c,^ — Northern  Antiquities^  vol,  i.  p,  59. 
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gods  into  mere  men,  and  that  they  have  always  attempted  to  magnify 
their  heroes  by  ascribing  to  them  the  attributes  of  divinity.  But  it  is 
not  denied  that  Odin,  Frigga,  Thor,  &c.,  existed  as  deities,  before  the 
Othin  and  his  twelve  companions  of  Snorro;  and  his  attempting, 
therefore,  to  convert  them,  and  the  circumstances  described  in  the 
Eddas,  into  historical  personages  and  events,  betrays,  at  once,  that  His 
narrative,  so  far  from  having  being  compiled  from  any  authentic  mate* 
rials,  is  nothing  more  than  the  work  of  his  own  imagination.  Its  incon- 
sistencies, also,  and  improbabilities  are  much  too  obvious  to  require 
remark.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  predominance  of  the  Romans 
in  foreign  countries  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the  defeat  of  Antio- 
ehus  by  Lucius  Scipio,  which  occurred  in  190  B.  C.  ;  and  had,  there- 
fore, such  a  city  as  Asgard  on  the  Tanais  ever  existed,  or  had  the 
conquests  of  Odin  and  his  subsequent  victorious  and  triumphant  migra- 
tion  ever  taken  place,  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  such  remarkable 
circumstances  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  ancient  writers. 
The  recent  period,  also,  at  which  Scandinavia  was  peopled,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  evince  that  the  Eddie  mythology  could  not  possibly  have 
originated  until  after  the  Christian  era. 

Warton,  however,  has  adopted  and  defended  this  gross  and  incredi- 
ble fiction ;  but  the  arguments  which  he  adduces  in  its  support  are 
singularly  weak  and  futile,  and  particularly  the  following  :  — "It  is  noto- 
rious,'' says  he, "  that  many  traces  of  Oriental  usages  are  found  amongst 
all  the  European  nations  during  their  pagan  state  ;  and  this  phenome- 
non is  rationally  resolved,  on  the  supposition  that  all  Europe  was 
peopled  from  the  East.  But  as  the  resemblance  which  the  pagan 
Scandinavians  bore  to  the  Eastern  nations  in  manners,  monuments, 
opinions,  and  practices,  is  so  very  perceptible  and  apparent,  an  infer- 
ence arises,  that  their  migration  from  the  East  must  have  happened  at 
a  period  by  many  ages  more  recent,  and  therefore  most  probably  about 
the  time  specified  by  their  historians.  *  ....  As  the  principal  heroes 

*  Warton  had  just  before  stated,  —  "A  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  soon  after 
Mithridates  had  been  overthrown  by  Pompey,  a  nation  of  Asiatic  Goths,  who  possessed 
that  region  of  Asia  which  is  now  called  Georgia,  and  is  connected  on  the  south  with  Persia, 
alarmed  at  the  progressive  encroachments  of  the  Roman  armies,  retired  in  vast  multitudes, 

Q  2 
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of  their  expedition  into  the  north  were  honourably  distinguished  from 
the  Europeans,  or  original  Scandinavians^  under  the  name  of  Asa^  or 
Asiatics  ;  so  the  verses  or  language  of  this  people  were  denominated 
Asamal,  or  Asiatic  speech.  Their  poetry  contained  not  only  the 
praises  of  their  heroes,  but  their  papular  traditions  and  their  religious 
rites ;  and  was  filled  with  those  fictions  which  the  most  exaggerated 
pagan  superstition  would  naturally  implant  in  the  wild  imagination  of 
an  Asiatic  people.  And  from  this  principle  alone,  I  mean  of  tlieir 
Asiatic  origin^  some  critics  would  at  once  account  for  a  certain 
capricious  spirit  of  extravagance,  and  those  bold  eccentric  conceptions, 
which  so  strongly  distinguish  the  old  northern  poetry,* 

It  seems,  however,  highly  probable  that  the  ascribing  an  Asiatic 
origin  to  the  Scandinavians  has  proceeded  entirely  from  the  misinter- 
pretation or  misapplication  of  the  Icelandic  word  As,  which  is  thus 
explained  in  the  Glossary  to  the  Edda  Semundar,  deiiSj  numen ;  forsan 
Celtorum  Hems^  Esus.  Asamal,  therefore,  would  signify  the  speech  of 
the  gods^  and  not  Asiatic  speech,  f  If,  also,  Asgard  were  situated  to  the 
south,  or  rather  to  the  west  of  the  Tanais,  in  which  position  all  autho- 
rities appear  to  concur,  Odin  and  his  followers  must  have  been  Euro- 
peans and  not  Asiatics,  p'or  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (about  450  B,  C) 
the  country  to  the  soutli-vvest  of  the  Tanais  was  occupied  by  Scy- 
thians, who  believed  that  it  had  been  possessed  by  their  ancestors  for  a 
period  of  one  thousand  years.  It  has  farther  been  above  sufficiently 
evinced,  that  in  this  same  country,  as  far  as  the  Borysthenes,  the 
Scythian  name  had,  above  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  entirely  dis- 
appeared; it  being  then  inhabited  by  the  Getae,  a  Thracian  people.  The 
state,  however,  of  the  region  that  extends  from  the  Borysthenes  to 


under  the  conduct  of  their  leader  Odin  or  Woden,  into  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  not 
subject  to  the  Horn  an  government,  and  settled  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  other 
districts  of  the  Scandinavian  territory. ,  .  .  .  This  migration  is  cottfirmed  b^  the  cofmirrent 
testimonies  of  various  historians  **  // 

♦  History  of  EngUsh  Poetry,  Dissertation  i. 

f  Gibbon,  therefore,  observes  with  his  usual  accuracy,  that  "  Asgard,  instead  of  de- 
noting a  real  city  of  the  Asiatic  Sm'nmtia,  is  the  fictitious  appellation  of  the  mystic  abode  of 
the  gods,  the  Olympus  of  Scandinavia/'  —  Decline  and  fall^  vol.  i.  p.  391,  note. 
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the  Tanais,  at  this  period,  is  not  exactly  known,  but  Strabo  describes 
it  as  occupied  by  the  Roxolani,  a  Scythian  tribe.  It  must  hence  be 
evident,  that  if  any  migrations  from  this  country  into  Scandinavia  ever 
took  place,  the  emigrants  must  have  been  either  European  Scythians 
or  Thracians ;  and  their  supposed  Asiatic  origin  is  thus  disproved  by 
the  very  authorities  on  which  the  existence  of  Odin,  the  prince  and 
high-priest  of  Asgard,  solely  depends. 

But  too  little  is  known  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  religion  of 
either  the  Scythians  or  the  Thracians,  to  admit  of  their  being  in  any 
respect  employed  as  evidence  to  determine  that  the  Eddie  mythology 
was  not  indigenous,  but  derived  its  origin  from  a  foreign  country.  It 
is  at  the  same  time  obvious,  that  it  bears  not  the  remotest  resem- 
blance to  any  religious  system  now  existing,  or  of  the  former  pre- 
valence of  which  any  sufficient  accounts  have  been  preserved;  and  if, 
therefore,  any  other  people  than  the  Scandinavians  ever  possessed 
it,  not  a  trace  of  them  now  remains.  It  must  hence  follow  that  this 
singular  mythology  can  receive  no  elucidation  from  foreign  sources, 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  Sagas  and  chronicles  of  Scandinavia  have 
been  written  at  too  recent  a  period,  to  convey  any  farther  information 
respecting  its  ancient  idolatry  than  what  is  contained  in  the  Eddas.* 

•  That  the  attempt  to  reduce  Odin  and  the  other  Scandinavian  gods,  and  the  circum- 
stances described  in  the  Eddas,  to  mere  historical  personages  and  events,  is  entirely  the 
result  of  hjrpothesis,  and  rests  not  on  any  ancient  authority  whatever,  is  most  clearly 
evinced  in  this  passage  which  I  extract  from  the  notes  to  Mr.  Herbert's  Miscellaneous 
Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  14.  —  "  Suhm,  in  his  Historic  of  Danmark,  considers  that  there  were  three 
Odins.  The  first,  son  of  Bior,  of  the  nation  of  the  Asi,  who  dwelt  in  the  old  Asgard  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanais,  and  after  his  death  was  deified  by  his  countrymen.  The  second,  son 
of  Heremod,  a  descendant  of  the  old  Odin,  fled  before  Darius  at  the  time  of  his  expedition 
against  the  Scythians,  built  the  new  Asgard  near  the  Duna,  and  inhabited  the  country 
between  that  river  and  the  Veissel.  From  thence  he  passed  over  into  Sweden,  and  waged 
war  against  all  the  Jotuns,  who  would  not  acknowledge  him  to  be  their  god  and  the 
offspring  of  the  Sun.  Lastly  came  the  third  Odin,  son  of  Fridlief,  from  old  Asgard,  about 
fifty  years  before  Christ,  stopped  some  time  at  the  new  Asgard,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to 
Sweden,  where  he  dwelt  at  Sigtuna,  and  built  a  temple  at  Upsala,  which  became  his 
principal  residence." 

Nor  should  this  account  of  Odin,  which  occurs  in  the  preface  to  the  Edda  of  Snorro,  as 
translated  by  Goranson,  be  omitted  :  —  **  Ibi  sita  fuit  urbs,  quam  Trojam  vocamus.  Tro- 
janum  vero  imperium  in  duodecim  minora  divisum  fuit  regna,  uni  tamen  capiti  subjecta. 
Ibi  et  jam  duodecim   linguae  fuere  primariae.     Horuni   unus  dictus  fuit  Memnon,  cujus 
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In  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  consequently,  the  manner  in 
which  this  system  originated,  and  its  subsequent  prevalences  may  be 
interesting  subjects  of  speculation,  but  they  afford  not  the  slightest 
assistance  in  tracing  the  affinity  of  nations. 

In  order,  however,  to  render  this  conclusion  the  more  evident,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  theogony  and  cosmogony  which  are 
described  in  the  Eddas;  as  their  entire  dissimilarity  from  the  opinions 
entertained  on  these  subjects  by  all  other  people  than  the  Scandinavians, 
will  be  at  once  obvious.  For,  though  it  appears  from  the  Edda  of 
Snorro  that  they  acknowledged  one  supreme  God,  the  creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,  the  origin  of  things  is  not  ascribed  to  him,  but  to  mere 
chance ;  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  first  beings  produced 
are  neither  gods  nor  men,  but  evil  genii.  The  rivers  abounding  in 
poison,  says  the  Edda,  called  Elivages,  flowed  so  far  from  their  source 
that  they  became  frozen  ;  but  a  warm  breeze  having  breathed  over  the 
ice,  it  melted  into  drops,  from  which  a  being  was  formed,  who  is  named 
Ymir,  and  from  him  are  descended  all  the  families  of  the  giants.  He 
was  not,  however,  a  god,  for  he  and  all  his  descendants  were  wicked* 
Whilst  he  slept  he  fell  into  a  sweat,  and  from  the  pit  of  his  left  arm 
were  born  a  male  and  female.  One  of  liis  feet  begot  upon  the  other  a 
son,  from  whom  is  descended  the  race  of  the  giants. 

The  origin  of  the  gods  is  still  more  singular ;  for  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner  that  Ymir  was  formed,  the  cow  CEdumbla 
was  produced.  From  her  udder  flowed  four  rivers  of  milk,  by  which 
Ymir  was  nourished;  and  slie  herself  obtained  her  sustenance  by  licking 
the  rocks  covered  witli  salt  and  irost.  The  first  evening  that  she 
licked  these  rocks  there  sprang  from  them  the  hair  of  a  man,  the  next 


conjux  erat  filia  Priami  regis  Trojce.  Horum  filius  Tros,  quern  nos  Thorem  vocamus. 
Qui  ducxlecim  annos  natus  viribtis  poUoit  niaturis.  Tunc  terra  duodecim  pelles  ursinas 
simul  stistulit  Hie  de  multis  siiiiul  pugilibus  furiosis  victoriam  reportavit,  nee  non  feris 
dracoiiibusque.  In  septentrione  mulierem  faddicam  invenit,  nomine  Sibyllamj  nobis  vero 
Sif  dictain*  Prosapiam  ejus  nemo  novit.  Quarum  filius  vocatus  fuit  Larida^  c,  f,  Vingitor^ 
c,  t  Ving€no)\  c,  f.  Moda^  c.  f.  Magnm^  c,  f-  Sefsmegy  c.  f.  Bedvig,  c.  f.  Afra^  c.  £  ItcrmaUy 
c*  f.  Erenwdf  c,  f*  Skoldj  c,  f.  Beaf\  c.  f.  Jat,  c*  f.  Gttdolfurj  c.  f,  Ftnner,  c.  f.  Fridkif^ 
c.  f.  Odinus,*^ — Norikaii  AntiquitieSf  voL  ii.  p.  278. 
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day  the  head,  and  the  third  day  the  whole  man,  who  was  named  Buri. 
His  son  Bor  married  Beizla,  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Baeldorn,  and 
from  them  were  born  three  sons,  Odin,  Vile,  and  Ve.  These  rule 
over  both  heaven  and  earth ;  but  Odin  is  the  supreme  God,  without 
equal.  * 

The  universe,  however,  did  not  yet  exist;  and  the  sons  of  Bor,  there- 
fore, slew  Ymir,  of  whose  flesh  was  formed  the  earth,  of  his  blood  the 
ocean,  of  his  bones  the  mountains,  of  his  skull  the  heaven,  and  of  his 
brains  the  clouds.  After  this  Odin  and  his  brothers,  as  they  were 
walking  on  the  sea-shore,  found  two  trees,  an  ash  and  an  elder ;  to 
which  Odin  communicated  life  and  soul;  Vile,  reason  and  motion; 
Ve,  hearing,  sight,  and  speech :  and  these  trees  thus  became  a  man 
and  woman,  whom  the  sons  of  Bor  named  Aske  (Ash)  and  Emle 
(Elder) ;  and  from  these  two  is  descended  the  human  race.  But  of  the 
production  of  all  other  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  other  Scandinavian  deities,  no  account  is  contained  in  the 
Eddas. 

With  respect,  also,  to  the  state  of  man  after  death,  it  is,  indeed,  said 
that  God  hath  made  man,  and  given  him  a  soul,  which  shall  live  after 
the  body  has  perished  ;  and  then  all  the  just  and  righteous  shall  dwell 
with  him  in  a  heaven  named  Gimle,  but  the  wicked  shall  go  to  the 
infernal  regions.  But  in  the  Eddas  and  songs  no  reference  to  this  be- 
lief ever  appears,  and  supreme  felicity  is  placed  in  the  obtaining  access 
to  Valhalla,  the  abode  of  Odin.  No  people,  however,  but  the  Scandi* 
navians  ever  imagined  so  singular  a  paradise :  for  every  day  its  in- 
habitants, as  soon  as  they  are  dressed,  take  their  arms,  and  entering 
the  battle-field,  fight  till  they  cut  one  another  to  pieces  :  this  is  their 
amusement.  But  as  soon  as  noon  arrives,  they  all  return  whole  and 
unharmed  to  Odin's  hall,  and  there  feast  on  the  flesh  of  the  boar 
Serironer,  while  they  quaff  ale  and  mead  from  the  skulls  of  their 
enemies.  The  only  means,  also,  by  which  these  Scandinavian  joys  of 
the  blest  could  be  obtained  were  war,  rapine,  and  contempt  of  death; 
and  Regner  Lodbrok  thus  characteristically  concludes  his  death- 
song: — 

*  His  father  and  grandfather,  therefore,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  considered  as  gods. 
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XXVIIl. 

*^  We  smote  with  swords  !  where  javelins  fly, 
Wliere  heroes  meet,  and  warriors  die, 
Fifty  times  and  one  I  stood 
Foremost  on  the  field  of  blood. 
Full  young  in  gore  I  stain'd  my  sword, 
Nor  fear'd  I  force  of  adverse  lord  ; 
Nor  deem'd  I  then  that  any  arm, 
By  might  or  guile,  could  work  me  harm. 
Me  to  their  feast  the  gods  now  call ; 
The  brave  man  wails  not  o'er  his  fall. 

XXIX.  * 

"  Cease  my  strain !   I  hear  a  voice 
From  realms  where  martial  souls  rejoice. 
I  hear  the  maids  of  slaughter  call. 
Who  bid  mt^  hence  to  Odin's  hall. 
High  seatetl  in  their  blest  abodes, 
I  soon  shall  quaff  the  drink  of  gods. 
The  hours  of  life  have  glided  by ; 
I  fall ;  but  smiling  shall  I  die."  * 

It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  in  the  theogonies  and  cosmogonies  of 
other  nations,  nothing  so  absurd  can  be  found  as  the  production  of  a 
monstrous  being,  and  a  miraculous  cow,  from  the  drops  of  melted  ice ; 
the  formation  of  the  progenitors  of  mankind  from  two  trees  ;  the  ori- 
ginating of  the  grandfather  of  the  supreme  God,  from  a  rock,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  liaving  been  licked  by  this  cow  j  and  tlie  strange  joys 
of  paradise,  which  are  held  forth  as  rewards  for  savage  and  blood- 
stained warriors  in  a  future  lile.  The  religion,  consequently,  which 
was  founded  on  such  opinions,  must  have  been  indigenous  in  the  north 
of  Europe;  but  whether  the  Eddie  mythology  was  known  to  the  Ger- 
mans is  a  disputed  point :  for  M.  Grimm  observes,—"  After  having  con- 
sidered the  authenticity  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  it  may  be 
asked,  whether  it  has  any  affinity  to  the  German,  To  which  it  must 
be  answered,  that,  on  the  uhole^  it  has  not  Amongst  a  kindred  people, 
however,  the  relation  which  their  religions  may  bear  to  each  other  is 
an  extremely  dubious  point :  but  here  little  can  be  adduced  in  support 
of  the  affirmation,  besides  the  common  origin  of  the  Scandinavians  and 
Germans,  while  much  may  be  opposed  to  such  an  opinion  ;  because  it 

•   Herberts  Miscellaneous  Poetry,  voL  ih  part  ii,  p.  48. 
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is  very  improbable  that  none  of  the  Roman  authors,  so  remarkable  for 
their  accurate  observation,  not  even  Tacitus,  should  have  given  any 
intimation  of  the  religion  of  Odin,  had  it  then  existed  among  the  Ger- 
mans. It  is  equally  inconceivable  that,  in  the  case  of  its  existence,  this 
religion  should  have  been  so  completely  annihilated,  that  not  a  vestige 
of  its  temples  and  other  monuments  now  remain  in  Germany,  though, 
in  the  narrow  compass  of  Scandinavia,  and  even  in  England,  many 
memorials  of  the  ancient  faith  still  endure."  *  But  the  names  of  the 
days  of  the  week  f  fully  evince  that  the  same  gods  were  known  at  one 
time  to  both  the  Germans  and  the  Scandinavians ;  and  had  more  satisfac- 
tory accounts  of  the  ancient  German  religion  been  preserved,  it  probably 
would  appear  to  have  differed  but  little  from  the  Eddie  mythology : 
for  that,  after  the  time  of  Tacitus,  idols  and  temples  became  numerous 
in  Germany,  cannot  admit  of  doubt ;  and  experience  has  shown  that,  in 
its  progress,  idolatry  invariably  becomes  divested  of  its  primitive  sim- 
plicity. It  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  concluded  that,  as  Scandi- 
navia was  unquestionably  peopled  from  Germany,  the  religions  of  these 
two  countries  were  originally  the  same  j  and  that,  so  far  from  Odin 
having  introduced  into  them  from  Scythia  a  new  form  of  idolatry  pre- 
viously reduced  into  one  regular  system,  the  simple  worship  of  the 
sun,  planets,  and  elements,  which  had  there  first  prevailed,  gradually 
assumed,  by  indigenous  meaas,  now  undiscoverable,  that  peculiar 
character  which  has  rendered  the  Edda  an  object  of  so  much  specu- 
lation. 

•  Daub  und  Creuzer's  Studien,  vol.  iv.  p.  228. 

t  I  am  aware  that  in  modem  German  these  names  do  not  now  coincide ;  but  I  refer  to 
the  Anglo-Saxonic  and  the  old  Teutonic  language. 
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CHAR  V. 

ON     THE    AUTHENTICITY    AND    ANTIQUITY    OF    THE    SACRED    BOOKS    OF 

THE    HINDUS. 

It  is  undeniable  that  nothing  in  the  sliape  of  history  exists,  which 
would  afford  any  information  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Hindu  nation 
and  of  the  Hindu  leligion ;  but  it  seems  equally  incontestable  that 
upwards  of  two  thousand  years  ago  India  presented  to  the  Greeks, 
under  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors,  the  same  manners,  the 
same  customs,  and  the  same  form  of  idolatry,  which  prevail  in  it  at  the 
present  day,*  Nor  did  these  then  appear  to  be  of  recent  invention, 
but  to  have  been  the  result  of  long  established  institutions.     The  im- 

*  III  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Millj  there  is  oiiich  more  truth  than  in  any  of  the 
other  opinions  which  he  has  expressed  respecting  the  hterature,  history,  and  reUgioii  of  the 
Hindus  :  —  "  To  the  monstrous  period  of  yeaj'S  whieli  the  legends  of  the  Hindus  involve, 
they  ascribe  events  the  most  extravagant  and  unnatural :  events  not  even  connected  in  chro- 
noh^gical  series ;  a  number  of  independent  and  incredible  fictions,  Tliis  people,  indeed,  are 
perfectly  destitute  of  historical  records.  Their  ancient  liteniture  affords  not  a  single  pro- 
duction to  wliich  the  historical  cliuracter  belongs.  The  works  in  which  the  miraculous 
transactions  of  former  times  are  described  are  poems.  Most  of  them  are  books  of  a  religious 
character,  in  which  the  exploits  of  the  gods,  and  their  commands  to  mortals,  are  repeated 
or  revealed.  In  all,  the  actions  of  men  and  tliose  of  deities  are  mixed  together,  in  a  set  of 
legends  more  absurd  and  extravagant,  more  transcending  the  bounds  of  nature  and  reason, 
less  grateful  to  the  imagination  and  taste  of  a  cultivated  and  rational  people,  than  those 
which  the  fabulous  history  of  any  other  natioji  presents  to  us,"  [These  last  remarks  require 
much  qmililication.] 

*'  From  the  scattered  hints  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  the  conclusion  has 
been  drawn  that  the  Hindus,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion,  were  in  a  state  of  manners, 
society,  and  knowledge,  exactly  the  same  with  that  in  which  they  were  discovered  by  the 
nations  of  modern  Europe;  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  differing  widely  from  this  opinion. 
It  is  certain  that  the  few  features  of  which  we  have  any  description  froui  the  Greeks,  bear 
no  inaccurate  resemblance  to  those  which  are  found  to  distinguish  the  people  at  the  present 
day.  From  this  Resemblance,  from  the  state  of  impi'ovement  in  whicl*  the  Indian  remains, 
and  from  the  stationary  condition  in  which  their  institutions  first,  and  tlien  their  manners 
and  character,  have  a  tendency  to  fix  tliem,  it  is  no  unreasonable  supposition,  that  they 
have  presented  a  very  uniform  appearance  during  the  long  interval  from  the  visit  of  tlie 
Greeks  to  that  of  the  English."  —  History  iff  British  Jndia^  vol,  i.  p.  144?,  146.  8vo  ed. 
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mutability,  therefore,  of  these  institutions  during  so  long  a  period,  is 
alone  a  strong  presumption  that  they  must  have  originated  in  even 
remoter  antiquity;  and  that  the  numerous  works  still  preserved,  in 
which  they  are  so  fully  explained,  must  not  only  be  authentic,  but  must 
also  be  of  a  date  nearly  coeval  with  the  origin  of  that  civil  polity  and 
that  religion  which  they  describe.  To  disprove,  consequently,  the 
antiquity  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  call 
their  authenticity  in  question  ;  but  it  must  be  farther  shown  that  they 
do  not  contain  a  faithful  account  of  those  civil  and  religious  usages  by 
which  the  Hindus  have  been  for  so  many  ages  so  peculiarly  distin- 
guished. Because,  if  their  accuracy  of  description  be  once  admitted, 
no  conceivable  cause  can  be  assigned  for  their  supposed  recent  compo- 
sition, or  for  a  still  more  improbable  conjecture  that  the  more  ancient 
works,  having  been  lost  or  destroyed,  were  replaced  by  modern  com- 
pilations. 

For  it  must  be  recollected,  that  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
Hindu  religion  is  a  distinct  class  of  men,  to  whom  not  only  the 
functions  of  the  priesthood  have  been  entrusted,  but  to  whom  also  all 
learning  and  instruction  have  been  restricted.  But  it  will  be  evident 
that  at  the  time  that  the  Brahmans  acquired  this  predominance,  the 
whole  system  of  castes  must  have  been  established,  and  that  laws  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  which  thence 
resulted  must  have  become  indispensable.  The  princes  and  people, 
also,  would  require  to  be  instructed  in  a  knowledge  of  the  attributes  and 
characters  of  the  various  gods  of  this  system  of  polytheism,  and  of  the 
duties  which  they  owed  to  them.  It  cannot,  therefore,  but  seem  most 
probable  that  works  for  these  purposes  would  be  composed  at  a  very 
early  period  by  a  class  of  men  who  enjoyed  perfect  leisure,  and  whose 
interest  it  was  to  establish  as  efficiently  as  possible  that  religion  on 
which  their  respectability  and  power  solely  depended.  But  when 
such  works  were  once  composed,  the  constant  care  of  the  same  priest- 
hood must  have  rendered  their  loss  totally  impossible :  for  nothing 
but  the  extirpation  of  all  the  Brahmans  throughout  the  whole  of  India 
by  some  foreign  power  could  have  effected  such  a  destruction  j  and 
not  the  slightest  indication  exists  in  history  that  the  sacred  books  of 
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the  Hindus  were  ever  exposed  to  such  a  danger*  Even  during  the  last 
eight  hundred  years,  while  India  has  been  subject  to  so  many  changes 
and  revolutions,  and  the  Hindu  religion  has  ceased  to  receive  encou- 
ragement and  support  from  native  princes,  the  ancient  manuscripts  of 
Indian  literature  have  been  scarcely  decreased  in  number.  In  the 
absence,  therefore,  of  historical  data,  the  present  state  of  the  civil  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  Hindus  incontrovertibly  prove  the  faithful- 
ness with  whicli  they  have  been  described  in  these  works;  and  of  their 
antiquity  and  authenticity,  consequently,  this  faithfulness  must  alone 
be  considered  to  be  as  conclusive  evidence  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits  of 

Mr,  Colebrooke,  therefore,  has  most  correctly  observed  that  *'  the 
greatest  part  of  the  books  received  by  the  learned  among  the  Hindus 
will  assuredly  be  found  genuine.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Vedas,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  here  given,  will  appear  to  be  of  this  descrip- 
tion. In  pronouncing  them  to  be  genuine,  I  mean  to  say  that  they  are 
the  same  compositions  which,  under  the  same  title  of  Veda,  have  been 
revered  by  the  Hindus  for  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  years,"*  But 
I  cannot  concur  in  the  justness  of  tlie  opinion  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks  :  —  **  Although  the  Rama  Tapaniya  be  inserted  in  all  the 
collections  of  Upanishads  which  I  have  seen,  and  the  Gopal  Tapaniya 
appears  in  some ;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  their  genuineness,  and 
to  suspect  that  they  may  have  been  written  in  times  modern  when 
compared  with  the  remainder  of  the  Vedas.  This  suspicion  is  chiefly 
grounded  on  the  opinion  that  the  sects  which  now  worship  Rama  and 
Krishna  as  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  are  comparatively  new,  I  have  not 
found  in  any  other  parts  of  the  Vedas  the  least  trace  of  such  a  worship. 
The  real  doctrine  of  the  whole  Indian  scripture  is  the  unity  of  the 
deity,  in  whom  the  universe  is  comprehended  ;  and  the  seeming  poly^ 
theism  which  it  exhibits  offers  the  elements  and  the  stars  and  planets 
as  gods.  The  three  principal  manifestations  of  the  divinity  with  other 
personified  attributes  and  energies,  and  most  of  the  other  gods  of 

•  Asiatic  Researchesr,  vol.  viii-  p.  468. 

Tlie  words  for  hundreds  had  better  have  been  omitted,  for  the  era  of  Vicramaditya  is 
alone  sufficient  to  give  the  Hindu  religion  an  antiquity  of  1884  years. 
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Hindu  mythology,  are  indeed  mentioned,  or  at  least  indicated,  in  the 
Veda.  But  the  worship  of  deified  heroes  is  no  part  of  the  system  ;  nor 
are  the  incarnations  of  deities  suggested  in  any  portion  of  the  text 
which  I  have  yet  seen  * ;  though  such  are  sometimes  hinted  at  by  the 
commentators.''  f  For  the  objection  to  the  authenticity  of  these 
Upanishads  rests  entirely  upon  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  Rama 
and  Krishna  were  mere  men,  a  character  in  which  they  never  were 
considered  by  the  Hindus.  But  in  judging  of  the  polytheism  of  any 
people,  conclusions  drawn  from  arguments  perfectly  foreign  to  their 
modes  of  thinking  must  be  evidently  erroneous.  Neither  the  venera- 
tion, therefore,  shown  to  Rama  and  Krishna  by  all  Hindus,  nor  the 
worship  paid  to  them  by  their  peculiar  sectaries,  is  in  any  sense  of  the 
term  a  deification  of  heroes,  but  is  in  both  cases  intended  solely  as  an 
adoration  of  Vishnu,  of  whom  they  were  incarnate  portions. 

But  it  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  overlooked  that  the  authenticity 
of  a  work  is  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  its  contents.^  The  actual  exist- 
ence, however,  of  Parasu  Rama,  Krishna,  and  Buddha§,  rests  on  no  other 
evidence  than  that  which  at  the  same  time  attests  the  incarnations  of 
Vishnu  as  a  boar,  a  tortoise,  a  man-lion,  and  a  fish  ;  but  if  these  be  re- 
jected as  fabulous,  on  what  grounds  is  credit  to  be  given  to  the  others  ? 
The  events,  also,  related  in  the  Purans,  the  Ramayan,  and  Mahabharat, 
occurred  during  the  course  of  an  incalculable  number  of  years,  which 
ends  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  age,  the  Kali  Yug,  or  nearly 
five  thousand  years  ago.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to  adapt  these  events 
to  modern  chronology  can  never  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result,  because 

•  Mr.  Colebrooke  must  have  here  forgotten  this  text  of  the  Veda,  which  he  has 
quoted  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  v.  p.  359.  —  "  Thrice  did  Vishnu  step,  and  at  three 
strides  traversed  the  universe ;  happily  was  his  foot  placed  on  this  dusty  earth;"  — which  so 
clearly  refers  to  the  Namana  Avatar ;  and  to  Vishnu's  epithet  of  Trivikramay  derived  from 
his  having  in  that  Avatar  traversed  the  universe  in  three  steps. 

f  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.  p.  473. 

X  Though  no  person,  I  may  suppose,  will  dispute  the  authenticity  of  the  iEneid,  or 
of  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  yet  he  does  not  admit  the  truth  of  all  that  is  contained 
in  them. 

§  I  do  not  include  Rama  Chandra,  because  he  occurs  in  the  genealogies  of  the  children 
of  the  sun. 
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the  principles  on  which  such  a  process  can  alone  be  conducted  must 
rest  entirely  on  gratuitous  assumption  and  groundless  conjecture. 

In  discussing  this  question,  at  tlie  same  time,  that  inveterate  pre- 
judice which  insists  on  compelling  the  records  of  all  nations  to  depose 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  has  exerted  its 
usual  pernicious  hifluence  ;  and  has  induced  several  writers  to  be  more 
anxious  to  discover  in  Hindu  works  some  forced  coincidences  with 
their  preconceived  opinions,  than  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  the 
information  which  might  be  derived  from  Sanscrit  literature.  Other 
authors  again  have  employed  it,  without  proper  examination,  as  a 
means  of  impugning  the  correctness  of  modern  chronology,  and  thus 
discreditiuff  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion.  Under  a  similar  mis- 
apprehension  a  writer  in  a  popular  review  has  made  these  remarks  :^ — 
"  It  is  in  this  spirit  of  credulous  incredulity  that  it  has  been  gravely 
proposed  as  a  serious  question,  whether  Moses  did  not  borrow  from  the 
Brahmans  ?  But  we  are  happy  to  hail  the  dawn  of  reason  which  is 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  minds  of  our  Oriental  literati,  and  it  is  to 
hasten  the  advancing  day  that  we  have  indulged  in  this  critique.  The 
name  of  Bentley  will  descend  with  great  distinction  to  posterity,  for 
his  intelligent  criticism  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Brahniinical  books  and 
their  astronomical  computations.  It  was  a  bold  ujulertaking  to  be  the 
first  to  break  the  spell  of  credulity  which  was  lulling  Europe  into  such 
an  unphilosophical  lethargy  ;  but  he  will  soon  find  himself  rewarded  by 
his  success.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  venerated  books  of  the  Brah- 
mans need  only  to  be  translated,  in  order  to  enable  every  man  who 
can  read  to  discover  their  imposture  :  but  till  those  translations  appear, 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Bentley,  and  those  of  our  Sanscrit  students  who 
follow  his  footsteps,  will  be  wanted  to  undeceive  such  as  have  been 
hittierto  deluded."*  For,  if  by  the  term  imposture  the  reviewer  intended 
to  express  the  same  opinion  as  results  from  Mr.  Bentley's  reasoning, 
that  the  Purans  were  composed  xcithin  seven  or  eight  hundred  years 
agof,  and  that  all  the  Sanscrit  literature  is  of  an  equally  modern  date,  its 

•   Quarterly  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  65* 

f  ^<  Now,  since  this  system,"  remarks  Mr.  Bentley,  "  called  the  Calpa  of  Varaha,  or  of 
the  boar,  has  been  framed  only  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  years,  it  follows  indubitably 
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absurdity  must  be  self-evident :  because  Mr.  Bentley  himself  admits 
that  the  Hindu  empire  commenced  2204  years  before  Christ* ;  and  it 
must,  in  consequence,  appear  utterly  incredible  that  such  a  priesthood 
as  that  of  the  Brahmans  should  have  composed  no  works  until  more 
than  three  thousand  years  afterwards ;  and  that  literature  should  only 
begin  to  flourish  in  India,  when  its  northern  parts  were  conquered  by 
the  Mohammedans,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  was  divided  amongst  a 
number  of  independent  princes  possessing  little  power,  and  no  induce-^ 
ments  to  excite  them  to  the  encouragement  of  learning. 

But  this  extravagant  supposition  is  at  once  refuted  by  the  mere 
production  of  the  Amara  Kosh  ;  regarding  the  date  of  which  work  Mn 
Wilson,  in  the  preface  to  his  Sanscrit  Dictionary,  has  entered  into  a  very 
full  and  satisfactory  enquiry,  which  he  thus  concludes :  —  "  As  to  the 
result  of  the  research,  I  shall  willingly,  if  convinced  by  worthy  testimony 
of  having  erred  in  my  conclusions,  submit  to  correction  :  those  conclu- 
sions, indeed,  are  only  positive  within  certain  limits,  and,  as  the  sum  of. 
the  investigation,  I  have  only  satisfied  myself  with  the  choice  of  one  of 
two  alternatives ;  either  assent  to  the  tradition  which  places  Amara 
Sinha  in  the  time  of  the  primitive  Vicramaditya,  56  years  before 
the  Christian  era ;  or  to  the  inference  deduced  from  the  contiguous 
position  of  a  number  of  persons  and  things,  concerned  more  or  less 
directly  with  our  author's  history,  which  designate  the  early  part  of  the 


that  any  work  in  which  that  Culpa  is  mentioned,  cannot  possibly  be  older  than  the  time 
of  its  invention,  but  may  be  considerably  less.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  name  of  Varaha 
Mihira  should  occur  in  the  Puranas  to  prove  them  modem.  For,  setting  Varaha  and  his 
system  altogether  out  of  the  question,  yet  still  the  names  not  only  of  the  princes  in  'whose  reigns 
he  lived,  but  also  of  several  others  down  to  the  last  Matiomedan  conquest,  with  the  years  of  each 
reign,  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Puranas  y  a  most  certain  proof  that  these  works  are  not 
the  genuine  monuments  of  primeval  times."  — Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  201. 

To  the  assertion,  however,  contained  in  the  passage  printed  in  Italic,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  give  the  most  express  and  unqualified  denial.  In  the  same  volume  also,  p.  241.,  Mr. 
Bentley  expressly  affirms  <<  that  none  of  the  modern  romances  called  the  Puranas,  at  least  in 
their  present  form,  are  older  than  684  years." 

•  See  the  table  of  Hindu  Historical  Periods  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.  p.  245.,  and 
also  p.  229.     This  opinion  Mr.  Bentley  has  altered  in  his  last  work. 
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the  principles  on  wliich  such  a  process  can  alone  be  conducted  must 
rest  entirely  on  gratuitous  assumption  and  groundless  conjecture. 

In  discussing  this  question,  at  the  same  time,  that  inveterate  pre- 
judice  which  insists  on  compelling  the  records  ot*  all  nations  to  depose 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  has  exerted  its 
usual  pernicious  influence  ;  and  has  induced  several  writers  to  be  more 
anxious  to  discover  in  Hindu  works  some  forced  coincidences  with 
their  preconceived  opinions,  than  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  the 
information  which  might  be  derived  from  Sanscrit  literature.  Other 
authors  again  have  employed  it,  without  proper  examination,  as  a 
means  of  impugning  the  correctness  of  modern  chronology,  and  thus 
discrediting  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  relifjion.  Under  a  similar  mis- 
apprehension  a  writer  in  a  popular  review  has  made  these  remarks  :^ — 
"  It  is  in  this  spirit  of  credulous  incredulity  that  it  has  been  gravely 
proposed  as  a  serious  question,  whether  IMoses  did  not  borrow  from  the 
Brahmans  ?  But  we  are  happy  to  hail  the  dawn  of  reason  which  is 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  minds  of  our  Oriental  literati,  and  it  is  to 
hasten  the  advancing  day  that  we  have  indulged  in  this  critique.  The 
name  of  Bentley  will  descend  with  great  distinction  to  posterity,  for 
his  intelligent  criticism  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Brahminical  books  and 
their  astronomical  computations,  It  was  a  bold  undertaking  to  be  the 
first  to  break  the  spell  of  credulity  which  was  lulling  Europe  into  such 
an  unphilosophical  lethargy  ;  but  he  will  soon  find  himself  rewarded  by 
his  success.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  venerated  books  of  the  Brah- 
mans need  only  to  be  translated,  in  order  to  enable  every  man  who 
can  read  to  discover  their  imposture  :  but  till  those  translations  appear, 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Bentlev,  and  those  of  our  Sanscrit  students  who 
follow  his  footsteps,  will  be  wanted  to  undeceive  such  as  have  been 
hitherto  deluded.*'*  For,  if  by  the  term  imposture  the  reviewer  intended 
to  express  the  same  opinion  as  results  from  Mr.  Bentley*s  reasoning, 
that  the  Purans  were  composed  iL^V/rm  seven  or  eight  hundred  years 
agof ,  and  tliat  all  the  Sanscrit  literature  is  of  an  equally  modern  date^  its 

*   Quarterly  RevieWj  vol,  i.  p.  65. 

f  '«  Now,  since  this  system,"  remarks  Mr-  Bentley^  *'  called  the  Calpa  of  Varalia,  or  of 
tlie  boarj  has  been  framed  only  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  years,  it  follows  indubitably 
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absurdity  must  be  self-evident :  because  Mr.  Bentley  himself  admits 
that  the  Hindu  empire  commenced  2204  years  before  Christ* ;  and  it 
must,  in  consequence,  appear  utterly  incredible  that  such  a  priesthood 
as  that  of  the  Brahmans  should  have  composed  no  works  until  more 
than  three  thousand  years  afterwards  ;  and  that  literature  should  only 
begin  to  flourish  in  India,  when  its  northern  parts  were  conquered  by 
the  Mohammedans,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  was  divided  amongst  a 
number  of  independent  princes  possessing  little  power,  and  no  induce-^ 
ments  to  excite  them  to  the  encouragement  of  learning. 

But  this  extravagant  supposition  is  at  once  refuted  by  the  mere 
production  of  the  Amara  Kosh  ;  regarding  the  date  of  which  work  Mn 
Wilson,  in  the  preface  to  his  Sanscrit  Dictionary,  has  entered  into  a  very 
full  and  satisfactory  enquiry,  which  he  thus  concludes :  —  "As  to  the 
result  of  the  research,  I  shall  willingly,  if  convinced  by  worthy  testimony 
of  having  erred  in  my  conclusions,  submit  to  correction  :  those  conclu- 
sions, indeed,  are  only  positive  within  certain  limits,  and,  as  the  sum  of, 
the  investigation,  I  have  only  satisfied  myself  with  the  choice  of  one  of 
two  alternatives ;  either  assent  to  the  tradition  which  places  Amara 
Sinha  in  the  time  of  the  primitive  Vicramaditya,  56  years  before 
the  Christian  era ;  or  to  the  inference  deduced  from  the  contiguous 
position  of  a  number  of  persons  and  things,  concerned  more  or  less 
directly  with  our  author's  history,  which  designate  the  early  part  of  the 


that  any  work  in  which  that  Culpa  is  mentioned,  cannot  possibly  be  older  than  the  time 
of  its  invention,  but  may  be  considerably  less.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  name  of  Varaha 
Mihira  should  occur  in  the  Puranas  to  prove  them  modem.  For,  setting  Varaha  and  his 
system  altogether  out  of  the  question,  yet  still  the  names  not  only  of  the  princes  in  nohose  reigns 
he  lived,  but  also  of  several  others  dawn  to  the  last  Mahomedan  conquest^  with  the  years  of  each 
reign,  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Puranas :  a  most  certain  proof  that  these  works  are  not 
the  genuine  monuments  of  primeval  times."  — Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  201. 

To  the  assertion,  however,  contained  in  the  passage  printed  in  Italic,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  give  the  most  express  and  unqualified  denial.  In  the  same  volume  also,  p.  241.,  Mr. 
Bentley  expressly  affirms  "  that  none  of  the  modern  romances  called  the  Puranas,  at  least  in 
their  present  form,  are  older  than  684  years.*' 

•  See  the  table  of  Hindu  Historical  Periods  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.  p.  245.,  and 
also  p.  229.     This  opinion  Mr.  Bentley  has  altered  in  his  last  work. 
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fifth  century  as  tlie  time  when  Amara  flourished."*  But  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  the  compilation  of  a  vocabulary  is  sufficient  proof  that 
works  then  existed,  lor  the  explanation  of  which  such  an  assistance 
had  become  requisite ;  and  Mn  Wilson  farther  remarks,  '*  The  vocabu- 
lary of  Amara  Sinha,  though  perhaps  the  oldest  extant,  is  not  consi- 
dered to  be  the  first  work  of  the  kind:  the  author  himself,  in  his 
introductory  lines,  mentions  generally  his  having  consulted  other  works; 
and  his  commentators  particularise  tlie  Tricandha  and  Ufpalini  CoskaSf 
and  the  works  of  Vyari,  Rabhasa,  Cati/aj/ana^  and  VararucJiij  as  the 
authorities  to  which  he  alludes.  Of  the  existence  of  Sanscrit  literature, 
therefore,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  no  reasonable 
doubt  can  be  entertained  ;  and  hence  even  Mr.  Ward,  who  will  not  be 
suspected  of  ascribing  an  undue  antiquity  to  the  Hindu  religion,  has 
very  correctly  observed,  ~  "  In  the  Kali  Yug  Vicramaditya  f  stands 

*  In  another  part  of  this  preface,  Mr,  Wilson  remarks  :  —  '^Authorities  which  assert 
the  contemporary  existence  of  Amara  and  Vicramaditya  might  be  infinitely  niuliipliedj  and 
those  are  equally  numerous  which  class  him  amon*^  the  Jiine  gems*  The  specification  of 
these  worthies,  including  the  name  of  Amara  Siuhii,  occurs,  however,  in  a  verse  which 
appears,  in  a  great  measure,  traditionary  only,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  to  any 
authentic  source,  though  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  Pandit,  when  interrogated  on  the  sub- 
ject. .  .  ,  «  From  the  identity  of  some  of  the  names  contained  in  ihc  above  stanza^  with  some 
which  occur  in  a  work  called  the  Bhoja  Prabandha^  a  collection  of  literary  anecdotes 
relating  to  the  prince  of  Dhara  named  Bhoja  ;  and  from  its  being  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
term  Vkrama  is  a  title  rather  than  a  proper  name,  and  applied  in  Indian  history  to  many 
different  princes ;  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Vicrama  mentioned  in  this  stanza  is  eiiher 
Bhoja  himsclfj  or  kis  immediafe  successor^  "whose  name  is  said  to  have  been  Vicrama^  and  tliat 
the  nine  gems  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  these  two  princes,  being  ^rsi  in  the  cmmcil  (f 
Rqja  Bkojaj  and  ajtei-^ards  in  thai  of  Ficramadi{ya  his  successor.  The  reign  of  Bhoja  is 
placed  by  Mr.  Bentley  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  or 
from  982  to  1082  J  and  by  Major  Wilford  Bhoja's  death  is  placed  in  the  year  977,  or  982, 
at  latest*  In  either  case,  if  Amara  and  the  other  writers  enumerated  in  the  verse  were 
contemporary  with  Bhoja,  the  golden  age  of  Hindu  literature  will  be  transferred  from  the 
century  preceding  the  Christian  era,  to  which  it  is  usually  referred  or  to  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  era  of  Vicramaditya,  to  a  comparatively  modern  period,  and  be  not  much  more 
than  eight  centuries  ago*  The  accuraci/  of  this  conclusion^  opposed  as  it  is  %  the  concurring 
and  consistent  traditions  of  the  count ty^  and  by  a  belief  that  has  ea:isted  unaltered  and  unassailed 
for  so  7nany  centuries^  cannot  be  uuhesitatifiglt/  admitted ;  especrallj/  tv/ten  upon  investigation  it 
appears  to  have  been  advanced  upon  grounds  of  a  slight  and  frail  tcjcture  in  themselves,  and 
which  have  been  but  loosely  or  partially  examined^ 

f  The  period  when  Vicramaditya  flourished,  is  thus  determined  by  Mr.  Ward :  — 
*'  The  era  of  Shalivahana  is  now  used  by  the  Hindus  in  their  births^  marriages,  8cc.,  .  .  .  •  it 
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highest  amongst  the  Hindu  kings  as  the  patron  of  learning.     Nine 
persons   under  his  patronage   are  particularly  mentioned,  as  having 

separately  or  unitedly  composed  a  number  of  learned  works At 

the  period  when  Vicramaditya  lived,  Magha,  another  king,  caused  to 
be  written  a  poem  which  he  called  by  his  own  name,  and  for  each  verse 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  paid  a  gold  mohur,  which  amounts  to 
52,800  rupees.  About  the  same  period,  Karnata,  a  king,  was  famed  for 
patronising  the  same  learned  men  who  attained  such  fame  at  the  court 
of  Vicramaditya.  A  short  time  before  this,  Rukmana,  a  king,,  enter- 
tained at  his  court  a  number  of  learned  men.  Dhavaka,  a  poet  of  the 
same  age,  received  from  King  Shriharsha  100,000  rupees  for  a  poem 
called  Ratnamala,  &c.  —  And  thus  the  Hindu  courts,  Jilled  with  learned 
men,  who  could  boast  of  works  on  every  science  then  known  to  the  world, 
presented,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  most  imposing  spectacle.  A  people  who 
could  produce  works  on  philosophy  and  theology  like  the  Vedas  and  the 
Darshanas ;  on  civil  and  canon  law  like  the  Smritis ;  whose  poets  were 
capable  of  writing  the  Mahabharat,  the  Ramayana,  and  the  Shri  Bhag- 
avaia"^;  whose  libraries  contained  xwrks  on  philology,  astronomy,  medicine, 
the  arts,  ^c;  and  whose  colleges  were  Jilled  with  learned  men  and  students ; 
can  never  be  placed  among  barbarians,  though  they  may  have  been 
inferior  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  f 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  disprove  the  authenticity  and  antiquity 


commenced  A.  D.  78 ;"  — and  "  the  famous  Vicramaditya  lost  his  life  in  a  war  with  Shali- 
vahana.'*  That  Vicramaditya  and  Shalivahana  were  contemporaries  is  the  universal  belief; 
and  the  diflFerence,  therefore,  of  1 34  years  that  exists  between  the  eras  denominated  from 
them,  presents  a  chronological  difficulty  of  no  easy  solution. 

•  Mr.  Ward  had  better  have  quoted  as  examples  the  profane  poems,  as  the  Sishupala 
Vaddhuy  the  Naishada^  the  Raghievamsha^  &c. ;  for  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  justly  observed 
{As.  Res.y  vol.  X.  p.  ^26.), —  "  Indeed,  the  general  style  of  the  poems  esteemed  sacred  (not 
excepting  from  this  censure  the  Ramayana  of  Valmiki)  is  flat,  diffuse,  and  no  less  deficient 
in  ornament  than  abundant  in  repetitions." 

f  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  iii.  p.  48,  et  seq. 

I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  determine  whether  he  will  adopt  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ward, 
who  was  completely  master  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
subject  which  he  has  so  ably  discussed;  or  that  of  Mr.  Bentley,  who  was  ignorant  of 
the  Sanscrit  language,  and  consequently  incapable  of  forming,  from  his  own  knowledge,  any 
judgment  whatever  respecting  the  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  Sanscrit  literature. 
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of  Sanscrit  works,  in  order  to  evince  that  their  contents  are  entirely 
fabnlous  ;  because  neither  the  Vedas,  the  Upanishads*,  nor  the  Puransj 
profess  to  be  historical  compositions:  and  the  ascribing  this  character 
to  the  latter,  in  particular,  is  a  most  erroneous  opinion  ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  genealogies  of  the  princes  of  the  solar  and  lunar  races, 
the  Purans  contain  nothing  which  has  the  slightest  semblance  of  history. 
They  are,  in  fact,  solely  religious  works  ;  and  were  evidently  intended 
to  serve  as  a  complement  to  the  Vedas*  by  containing  a  full  account  of 
the  legends  whicli  are  merely  alluded  to  in  the  Vedas ;  by  expatiating 
on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  pilgrimages  to  holy  places,  and 
other  devotional  observances  ;  and  by  pointing  out  in  a  more  popular 
manner  the  particular  forms  of  worship  to  be  addressed  to  different 
deities,  and  the  days  to  be  set  apart  as  festivals,  with  the  ceremonies 
appropriate  to  each.  Besides  which  topics,  the  Purans  enter,  either  at 
greater  or  less  length,  into  disquisitions  respecting  the  illusive  exist- 
ence of  the  universe,  the  unity  and  nature  of  God,  and  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  obtaining  identification  with  the  divine  essence.  It  is  true 
that  each  Puran  contains  a  description  of  the  division  of  time  according 
to  the  Hindu  system  ;  but  the  chronology  of  no  event  is  fixed  more 
precisely  than  by  referring  it  generally  to  such  a  Kalpa,  or  Manwantara, 
or  Yug,  as  the  particular  year  is  never  mentioned-  The  attempting, 
therefore,  to  extract  either  chronology  or  history  from  such  data, 
must  be  an  operation  attended  with  equal  success  as  the  extraction  of 
sunbeams  from  cucumbers  by  the  sages  of  Laputa-f 

•  With  respect  to  tlie  Upajiuhads,  Miv  Colebrooke  {As.  Bes.,  voL  viii,  p,  S79»} 
remarks :  —  "  Tlie  theology  of  the  Indian  scripture,  comprehending  the  argumentative 
portion  entitled  Vedania^  is  contained  in  tracts  denominated  Upanhhads ;  some  of  which  are 
portions  of  the  Brahmana  [a  division  of  the  Vedas]  properly  so  called;  others  ai^e  found 
only  in  a  detached  form ;  and  one  is  part  of  a  Sunhita  [division  of  the  Vedas]  itself." 

f  Mr.  Ward,  however,  has  observed :  —  "  The  author  begs  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  first  volume,  for  a  more  detailed  vievk^of  Hindu  history,  and  tor  other  observations  on  the 
subject.  He  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  adding  his  earnest  wish  that  some  Sanscrit 
scholar  would  devote  liis  leisure  to  a  work  on  this  subject,  drawn  entirely  from  Hindu 
sources;  persuaded  as  he  is,  that  the  Purans,  if  thoroughly  and  judiciously  examined,  would 
afibrd  ample  materials  for  a  succinct  history  of  India,  or  supply  numerous  fragments  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  nature,"  But  without  some  fixed  era  to  which  they  might 
be  referred,  or  complete  and  continuous  genealogies,  in  what  manner  can  a  number  of 
detached  and  independent  occurrences,  undistinguished  by  either  date  or  circmnstance,  be 
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It  is,  therefore,  mortifying  to  find  so  accomplished  a  scholar  as  Sir 
W.Jones,  and  one  so  well  acquainted,  from  his^  legal  pursuits,  with  the 
principles  of  evidence,  gravely  speculating  on  the  period  when  Buddha 
lived.  It  might  surely  have  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  indispensable 
to  prove  in  the  first  place  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  character  as 
Buddha  ;  and  yet  Sir  W.  Jones  himself  observes  —  "  Here  it  is  clear, 
that  whether  the  fourth  age  of  the  Hindus  begin  about  one  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ,  according  to  Goverdhan's  account  of  Buddha's 
birth,  or  two  thousand,  according  to  that  of  Kadhacant,  the  common 
opinion,  that  4888  years  of  it  are  now  elapsed,  is  erroneous  :  and  here 
for  the  present  we  leave  Buddha,  with  an  intention  of  returning  to  him 
in  due  time;  observing  only,  that  if  the  learned  Indians  differ  so 
widely  in  their  accounts  of  the  age  when  their  ninth  Avatar  appeared 
in  their  country,  we  may  be  assured  that  they  have  no  certain  chrono- 
logy before  him,  and  may  suspect  the  certainty  of  all  the  relations  con- 
cerning even  his  appearance.''*  But  tlie  very  same  evidence  which 
attests  the  existence  of  Buddha,  clearly  proves  that  he  lived  at  least 
4930  years  agof,  and  consequently  754  years  before  the  deluge  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew,  and  58  years  according  to  the  Samaritan,  compu- 
tation. On  what  grounds,  therefore,  is  one  part  of  this  testimony  to 
be  admitted,  and  not  the  other  ?  The  European  writers  say  that  Bud- 
dha's living  in  such  remote  antiquity  is  inconsistent  with  the  system  of 
chronology  which  has  been  deduced  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
date  must  therefore  be  rejected  j  but  his  mere  existence,  as  it  is  not 
improbable,  may  be  admitted.  Nor  would  this  reasoning  be  objection- 
able, were  there  any  circumstances  which  connected  Buddha  with  an 


reduced  to  a  regular  system  of  chronology  and  history  ?  or  how  can  any  correct  opinion  be 
formed  with  respect  to  the  precise  time  when  such  events  may  have  taken  place,  or  even  to 
their  relative  connection  ? 

♦  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  294. 

t  The  general  opinion  certainly  is,  that  Buddha  appeared  just  at  the  close  of  the 
Dwapara  Yug;  and  this  is  supported  by  the  distribution  of  the  Avatars  according  to  the 
number  of  feet  on  which  the  bull  of  justice  is  supposed  to  stand  in  each  Yug.  Thus  four 
Avatarsj  the  boar,  the  tortoise,  the  man-lion,  and  the  fish,  are  given  to  the  Satya  Yug ;  three, 
Vamana,  Parasu  Rama,  and  Rama  Chandra,  to  the  Treta  Yug;  two,  Krishna  and  Buddha, 
to  the  Dwapara  Yug;  and  one,  Kalki,  to  the  Kali  Yug. 
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era  which  could  be  satisfactorily  fixed.  But  Divodasa  king  of  Kashif 
for  effecting  the  destruction  of  whom  he  appeared,  is  just  as  little  of  a 
historical  personage  as  Buddha  himself;  and  the  whole  legend  has  no 
more  the  appearance  of  having  been  founded  on  actual  occurrences*, 
than  the  change  of  Vishnu  into  a  beautiful  virgin  for  the  purpose  of 
deluding  the  Jsuras  and  depriving  tliem  of  the  beverage  of  immortality. 
Without  adverting,  however,  to  this  obvious  uncertainty  respecting  the 
actual  existence  of  Buddha,  it  has  been  concluded  tliat  he  was  a  real 
historical  characters  who  lived  about  1000  years  before  Christ;  and  on 
this  groundless  assumption  has  not  only  the  antiquity  of  the  Hindu 
religion  been  disputed,  but  elaborate  systems  framed  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  influence  which  Buddhism  is  supposed  to  have  exerted 
over  the  ancient  religions  of  Asia  and  Europe, 

But  to  show  fully  the  consequences  which  must  inevitably  result 
from  the  systematic  attempt  to  convert  the  religious  personages  which 
occur  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  into  historical  cliaracters  who 
actually  existed  at  certain  periods  of  time,  I  must  be  allowed  to  quote 
a  long  passage  irom  from  Sir  W.  Jones's  Supplement  to  his  Essay  on 
Indian  Chronology,  "  All  the  Brahmans  agree,"  he  observes,  **  that  only 
one  Parasara  is  named  in  their  sacred  records ;  that  he  composed  the 
astronomical  book  before  cited,  and  a  law  tract  which  is  now  in  my 
possession  ;  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  Vasisht'ha,  another  astronomer 
and  legislator,  whose  works  are  still  extant,  and  who  was  the  preceptor  of 
Rama  king  of  Ayodhya  ;  that  he  was  the  father  of  Vyasa,  by  whom  the 
Vedas  were  arranged  in  the  form  which  they  now  bear,  and  whom 
Crishna  himself  names  with  exalted  praise  in  the  Gita  :  so  that,  by  the 
admission  of  the  Pandits  themselves,  we  find  only  three  generations 
between  two  of  the  Ram  as,  whom  they  consider  as  hi  earn  ate  portions 
of  the  divinity;  and  Parasara  might  have  lived  till  the  beginning  of  the 
Caliyuga,  which  the  mistaken  doctrine  of  an  oscillation  in  the  cardinal 
points  has  compelled  the  Hindus  to  place  1920  years  too  early.  This 
error,  added  to  their  fanciful  arrangement  of  the  four  ages,  has  been 
the  sources  of  many   absurdities;  for  they  insist  that  Valmici,  whom 

•  The  reader  will  fiiitl  tlxis  legend  translated  at  length  in  Appendix  B. 
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they  cannot  but  allow  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Rama  Chandra, 
lived  in  the  age  of  Vyasa,  who  consulted  him  on  the  composition  of 
the  Mahabharat,  and  who  was  personally  known  to  Balarama,  the 
brother  of  Crishna.  When  a  very  learned  Brahman  had  repeated  ta 
me  an  agreeable  story  of  a  conversation  between  Valmici  and  Vyasa,  I 
expressed  my  surprise  at  an  interview  between  two  bards  whose  ages 
were  separated  by  a  period  of  864,000  years ;  but  he  soon  reconciled 
himself  to  so  monstrous  an  anachronism,  by  observing  that  the  longe- 
vity of  the  Munis  was  preternatural,  and  that  no  limit  could  be  set  to 
divine  power.  By  the  same  recourse  to  miracles,  or  to  prophecy,  he 
would  have  answered  another  objection  equally  fatal  to  his  chrono- 
logical system :  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  the  lawyer  Yagnyawalcya  was 
an  attendant  on  the  court  of  Janaca,  whose  daughter  Sita  was  the  con- 
stant, but  unfortunate,  wife  of  the  great  Rama,  the  hero  of  Valmici's 
poem ;  but  that  lawyer  himself,  at  the  very  opening  of  his  work,  which 
now  lies  before  me,  names  both  Farasara  and  Vyasa  among  twenty 
authors  whose  tracts  form  the  body  of  original  Indian  law.  By  the 
way,  since  Vasisht'ha  is  more  than  once  named  in  the  Manavisanhita, 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  laws  ascribed  to  Menu,  in  whatever  age 
they  might  have  been  first  promulgated,  could  not  have  received  the 
form  in  which  we  now  see  them,  above  three  thousand  years  ago. 
The  age  and  functions  of  Garga  lead  to  consequences  yet  more  interest- 
ing: he  was  confessedly  the  purohita,  or  officiating  priest,  of  Crishna 
himself,  who,  when  only  a  herdsman's  boy  at  Mathura,  revealed  his 
divine  character  to  Garga,  by  running  to  him  with  more  than  mortal 
benignity  on  his  countenance,  when  the  priest  had  invoked  Narayan. 
His  daughter  was  eminent  for  her  piety  and  her  learning ;  and  the 
Brahmans  admit,  without  considering  the  consequence  of  the  admission, 
that  she  is  thus  addressed  in  the  Veda  itself:  —  Yata  urdhwan  no  va 
samopij  Gargi,  esha  adityo  dyamurdhanan  tapati,  dya  va  bhumin  tapatU 
bhumya  mbhran  tapati,  locan  tapati,  antaran  tapatyanataran  tapati ;  or, 
'  That  Sun,  O  daughter  of  Garga,  than  which  nothing  is  higher,  to  which 
nothing  is  equal,  enlightens  the  summit  of  the  sky ;  with  the  sky 
enlightens  the  earth ;  with  the  earth  enlightens  the  lower  worlds  ; 
enlightens  the  breast,  enlightens  all  besides  the  breast.'      From  these 
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facts,  which  the  Brahmans  cannot  deny  ;  and  from  these  concessions, 
which  they  unanimously  make;  we  may  reasonably  infer  that,  if  Vyasa 
were  not  the  composer  of  the  Vedas,  he  added  at  least  something  of  his 
own  to  the  scattered  fragments  of  a  more  ancient  work»  or  perhaps  to 
the  loose  traditions  which  he  had  collected:  but,  whatever  be  the 
comparative  antiquity  of  the  Hindu  scriptures,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  Mosaic  and  Indian  chronologies  are  perfectly  consistent; 
that  Menu,  son  of  Brahma,  was  the  Adima,  or  first  created  mortal,  and 
consequently  our  Adam  ;  that  Menu,  child  of  the  sun,  was  preserved 
with  seven  others,  in  a  bahitra  or  capacious  ark,  from  an  universal 
deluge,  and  must,  therefore,  be  Noah  ;  that  Hiranyacasipu,  the  giant 
with  a  golden  axe,  and  Vail  or  Bali,  were  impious  and  arrogant 
nronarchs,  and,  most  probably,  our  Nimrod  and  Belus;  that  the  three 
Hamas,  two  of  whom  were  invincible  warriors,  and  the  third  not  only 
valiant  in  war  but  the  patron  of  agriculture  and  wine,  which  derives  an 
epithet  from  his  name,  were  different  representations  of  the  Grecian 
Bacchus,  and  either  the  Rama  of  scripture,  or  his  colony  personified,  or 
the  sun  first  adored  by  his  idolatrous  tamily ;  that  a  considerable  emi- 
gration from  Chaldea  into  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,  happened  about 
twelve  centuries  before  tiie  birth  of  our  Saviour ;  that  Sacya,  or  Sisak, 
about  two  hundred  years  after  Vyasa,  either  in  person  or  by  a  colony  from 
Egypt,  imported  into  this  country  the  mild  heresy  of  the  ancient  Baud- 
dhas  ;  and  that  the  dawn  of  true  Indian  history  appears  only  three  or 
four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  the  preceding  ages  being  clouded 
by  allegory  or  fable."  * 

If,  however,  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  evidently  prove,  as 
they  undoubtedly  do,  that  the  lives  of  holy  sages  were  extended  to  an 
indefinite  period,  it  is  obviously  contrary  to  every  just  principle  of 
reasoning  to  conclude  that  any  particular  sage  lived  only  at  the  latest 
time  that  he  is  mentioned  in  any  Sanscrit  work.  Garga's  being  con- 
temporary, therefore,  with  Krishna,  is,  according  to  these  books,  no 
proof  that  he  may  not  have  existed  mihions  of  years  before;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  mention  of  his  daughter's  name  in  the  Vedas  proves  nothing 

♦  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  I  p.  325. 
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with  respect  to  the  antiquity  or  genuineness  of  these  sacred  writinc^s.* 
The  argument,  also,  relative  to  the  age  of  the  laws  of  Manu,  drawn 
from  Parasara  being  the  grandson  of  Vasishta^  is  equally  futile  :  because 
Vamhta  was  one  of  the  Rishis  who  sprang  from  the  mind  of  Brahma  at 
the  commencement  of  the  creation  of  the  universe.  But  from  the 
whole  of  this  passage  it  will  be  evident  that  Sir  W.  Jones  must  have 
been  aware  that  the  circumstances  contained  in  the  sacred  books  were 
never  intended  to  be  described  in  a  chronological  and  historical  manner ; 
and  that  he  was  induced  to  maintain  the  contrary  merely  from  a  wish 
to  discover  coincidences  between  the  events  related  in  them,  and  in  the 
first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis.  Though  the  Hindus,  however,  believe 
that  mankind  has  descended  from  one  pair,  male  and  female,  and  that 
Satyavrata  was  saved  from  a  deluge  which  destroyed  the  universe ;  still 
the  modes  in  which  these  occurrences  are  stated  to  have  taken  place 
in  Genesis  and  in  the  Purans  are  totally  dissimilar.  Yet  it  must  be 
obvious  that  it  is  not  a  bare  isolated  fact,  but  the  circumstances  with 
which  it  is  accompanied,  that  can  alone  determine  whether  such  similar 
points  of  belief  as  are  entertained  by  people  so  totally  unconnected  as 
the  Hebrews  and  Hindus  were  derived  from  one  common  origin.  On 
what  principles  of  reasoning,  therefore,  can  the  production  of  Manu 
and  Shatarupa  from  Brahma's  having  divided  himself  into  two  parts,  be 
identified  with  the  formation  of  Adam  from  the  earth,  and  of  Eve  from 
one  of  Adam's  ribs?  or  the  simple  circumstance  of  Satyavrata  and 
the  seven  Rishis  having  been  miraculously  preserved  in  a  boat  by 
Vishnu  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  be  identified  with  Noah  and  the  ark ; 
which  Noah  went  into,  and  his  sons,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives 
with  him,  because  of  the  waters  of  the  earth:  of  clean  beasts,  and  of  beasts 
that  are  not  clean,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth,  there  went  in  two  and  two  unto  Noah  in  the  ark,  the  male 
and  the  female  ? 

The  concluding  sentence,  however,  of  the  above-quoted  passage 
is  surely  too  extravagantly  absurd  to  require  remark.     But  it  may  be 

•  In  the  Brahma  Puran,  Suta  mentions  that,  when  residing  at  Kurukshetra,  there  came 
to  visit  Vyasa,  the  holy  sages  Kashyapa,  Jamadagni,  Bharadwaja,  Gauttama,  Vasishta, 
Jaimini,  Dhamnia,  Madcandaya,  and  Valmiki. 
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observed,  that  neither  Hiranyaca^hipii  nor  Bali  were  mortal  monarchs, 
but  princes  of  the  Asuras  or  evil  angels  j  and  that  the  characters  and 
actions  of  the  three  Ramas^  have  not  the  sHghtest  resemblance.  The 
identifying,  at  the  same  time,  Sacifa  or  Buddha  with  Sisak,  must  alone 
evince  how  misled  by  hypothesis  Sir  W.  Jones  must  have  been,  and 
how  totally  unfounded  his  whole  system  of  Indian  chronology  must  be 
considered.  For  the  existence  of  Sisak  depends  entirely  on  the  book 
of  Chronicles  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  no  ancient  author  has  men- 
tioned such  an  individual  among  the  kings  of  Egypt,  f  But  were  it 
even  admitted  that  Sisak  was  the  same  person  as  Sesostris,  Bryant  has 
very  correctly  remarked,  with  respect  to  the  account  of  the  latter  given 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  ; — ^^  The  detail  given  by  the  historian  is  very  plain 
and  precise :  and  we  proceed  very  regularly  and  minutely  in  a  geogra- 
phical series  from  one  conquest  to  another  :  so  that  the  story  is  rendered 
in  some  degree  plausible.  But  we  may  learn  from  Diodorus  himself, 
that  little  credit  is  to  be  paid  to  the  narration,  after  all  the  pains  he 
may  have  taken  to  win  upon  our  credulity.  He  ingenuously  owns  that 
not  only  the  Grecian  writers,  but  even  the  priests  of  Egypt  and 
the  bards  of  the  same  country,  varied  in  the  accounts  which  they  gave 

*  Bala  Rama,  the  brother  of  Krishna^  is,  in  more  than  one  Puranj  considered  as  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu  ;  but  tliis  is  not  the  general  belief  of  the  Hindus. 

f  On  this  point  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  made  these  remarks  i  —  **  Sesostris  reigned 
over  all  the  same  nations  of  Libyans^  Troglodytes,  and  Ethiopians,  and  caine  out  of  Egypt 
with  a  great  army  to  conquer  other  kingdnms*  The  shepherds  reigned  long  in  the  low-er 
part  of  Egypt,  and  were  expelled  thence  before  the  building  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple, 
according  to  Manetho ;  and  whilst  tliey  reigned  in  the  lower  part  of  Egyj>t,  the  upper  part 
thereof  was  under  other  kings;  and  while  Egypt  was  divided  into  several  kingdomsj  there 
was  no  room  for  any  such  king  of  all  Egypt  as  Sesostris  ;  and  no  historian  makes  hini  later 
than  Sesac  ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  one  and  the  same  king  of  Egj'pt  as  Sesac."  —  Nemioni 
Opera  J  vol,  v,  p,  54, 

Bryant  very  justly  observes:  —  <*  Sir  John  Marsham  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  suppose 
him  (Sesostris)  to  have  been  the  Sesac  of  the  Scriptures,  and  they  consequently  bring  his 
reign  to  the  time  of  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah,  But  the  only  reason  for  this,  as  far  as  I 
can  perceive,  seems  to  be,  that  Sesostris  is  represented  as  a  great  conqueror,  and  Sesac  is 

presumed,  from  his  large  army,  to  have  been  so  likewise This  is  the  whole  of  the  history 

'  of  Sesac,  or  Shishak ;  by  whom  no  other  expedition  was  undertaken  that  we  know  of;  nor 
is  there  mention  made  u|ion  record  of  a  single  battle  which  he  fought.  Yet  from  a  notion 
that  Sesac  was  a  great  Wiu-rior,  he  is  made  the  same  as  Sesostris/' — Anal,  of  Anc.  Mi^ik.^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  36 S, 
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of  this  hero,  and  were  guilty  of  great  inconsistency.  It  was,  therefore, 
his  chief  labour  to  collect  what  he  thought  most  credible,  and  what 
appeared  most  consonant  to  the  memorials  in  Egypt,  which  time  had 

spared :   ra  -Tn^ai/wrara,   koci   rotg  VTTotf^ovTiV  bti   koltu   tyiv  %wpav   (Tfifjteioig   ra 

fjLotXitrrcc  (rvfApuvovvroty  StsxQetv.  But,  as  these  memorials  consisted  chiefly 
in  hieroglyphics,  I  do  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  Diodorus  to 
understand  what  the  bards  and  priests  could  not  decipher.  The  ad- 
justment of  this  history,  had  it  been  practicable,  should  have  been  the 
work  of  a  native  Egyptian,  and  not  of  a  person  from  either  Greece  or 
Sicily."*  If,  therefore,  the  events  recorded  in  the  sacred  books  of 
India  are  to  be  identified  with  occurrences  that  have  taken  place  in 
other  countries,  it  might  at  least  be  expected  that  of  the  latter  such 
only  as  are  not  liable  to  doubt  would  be  selected  for  comparison. 

The  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  Sanscrit  works  have  been  called 
in  question  on  still  more  extraordinary  grounds  by  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wilford,  who  has  stated  as  follows  rf — "  It  appears  that,  long 
before  Christ,  a  renovation  of  the  universe  was  expected  all  over  the 

world,  with  a  Saviour,  a  King  of  peace  and  justice A  short  time 

before  the  birth  of  Christ,  not  only  the  Jews,  but  the  Romans  on  the 
authority  of  the  Sibylline  books,  and  the  decision  of  the  sacred  college 
of  the  Etrurian  augurs,  were  all  of  opinion  that  this  momentous  event 
was  at  hand.  This  was  equally  the  case  in  the  East ;  and  a  miraculous 
star  directed  the  holy  men,  who  were  living  in  anxious  expectation, 
where  to  find  this  heavenly  child.  At  that  time  the  emperor  of  India, 
uneasy  at  these  prophecies,  which,  he  conceived,  portended  his  ruin 
and  the  loss  of  his  empire,  sent  emissaries  to  enquire  whether  such  a 
child  were  really  born,  in  order  to  destroy  him  ;  and  this  happened 
exactly  the  3101  year  of  the  Kali  Yug,  which  was  the  first  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  This  traditionary  account  is  known  all  over  India,  and 
is  equally  current  among  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  But  the  Hindu$ 
fancy  that  these  old  prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Krishna. 
....  The  Hindus  having  once  fixed  the  accomplishment  of  these  prophe- 
cies to  a  period  greatly  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  every  thing  in 

•  Anal,  of  Anc.  Mjrth.,  vol.  ii.  p.  361. 

f  Asiatic  Researches,  voL  x.  p.  27  and  85. 
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their  books  was  either  framed^  or  new  modelled  accordingly ;  and  partieu~ 
larly  in  the  Purans,  every  one  of  which  is  gf^eatly  posterior  to  our  era; 
though  many  legends^  and  the  rnateriah  in  genetml^  certainly  existed  before 
in  some  other  shape.  Yet,  as  inconsistency  and  contradiction  are  the 
concomitants  of  falsehood  and  deceit,  it  may  be  supposed  that  some 
circumstances  and  particulars,  tending  to  remove  the  veil  which  they 
have  attempted  to  throw  over  these  events,  may  have  escaped  them. 
This  is  very  probable  ;  but  as  I  never  had  the  most  distant  idea  of  ever 
investigating  this  subject  till  very  lately^  I  may  probably  have  overlooked 
many  passages  of  this  nature^  and  /  recoUect  fioiv  only  two  material 
ones,*'  *  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  Lieutenant-Colonel  VVilford 
intended  by  these  passages*  Because,  in  his  Chronology  of  the  Hindus, 
he  places  Krishna  between  1300  and  1200  years  before  Christ;  and  he 
could,  therefore,  scarcely  mean  to  maintain  that  all  the  traditionary 
legends  and  written  compositions  relating  to  Krishna,  which  had 
accumulated  for  twelve  centuries,  were  entirely  new  modelled  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  or,  that  during  so  long  a  period, 
during  which  the  memory  of  Krishna  had  been  preserved,  nothing 
whatever,  in  the  shape  of  either  legend  or  composition,  had  ever  been 
invented.  But,  before  advancing  an  opinion  .so  obviously  improbable, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford  ought  at  least  to  have  been  prepared  to 
support  it  by  the  requisite  proof :  for  at  present  it  rests  on  nothing 
more  than  bare  assertion  ;  and  he  has  not  even  explained  what  the 
premises  were,  from  which  he  drew  such  extraordinary  conclusions. 

A  late  writer,  however,  has  adopted  a  similar  opinion,  and  carried 
it  to  the  extreme  of  absurdity,  by  gravely  stating  that  *' early  in  tliis 
period,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  year  A.  D.  51,  Christianity  was  preached 
in  India  by  St.  Thomas,  Tliis  circumstance  introduced  new  light  into 
India  in  respect  of  the  history  and  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  West, 
concerning  the  time  of  the  creation,  in  which  the  Hindus  found  they 
were  so  far  behind  in  point  of  antiquity;  their  account  of  the  a^eation 

*  Tliese  two  passages  relate  merely  to  the  anticipations  of  Yishiiu's  avatars^  wlitcli 
occur  in  discourses  attributed  to  him  in  the  Purans ;  and  of  such  anticipations  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wilford  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  producing  a  great  number  of  examples. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  to  discover  the  slightest  similarity  between  these  predictions  antl 
the  prophecies  which  announced  the  advent  of  tlie  Messiah. 
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going  back  only  to  the  year  2352  B.  C.*,  which  was  the  year  of  the  Mosaic 
flood,  and  therefore  they  would  be  considered  as  a  modern  people  in 
respect  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  avoid  this  imputation,  and  to  make 
the  world  believe  they  were  the  most  ancient  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  they  resolved  to  change  the  time  of  the  creation,  and  carry 
it  back  to  the  year  4225  B.  C. ;  thereby  making  it  older  than  the 
Mosaic  account;  and  making  it  appear,  by  means  of  false  history 
written  on  purpose,  that  all  men  sprang  from  them,  f  .  .  .  •  In  fact  there 
is  no  imposition  too  gross  or  absurd,  that  a  Hindu  will  not  employ  to 
gain  his  ends,  if  he  can  effect  it  by  that  means.  We  see  that,  by  means  of 
this  system  of  Brahma  (invented  in  A.  D.  538),  and  of  various  passages 

•  Sir  W.  Jones's  opinion  was  very  different ;  for  he  has  cx)rrectly  remarked,  —  "  Such 
is  the  arrangement  of  infinite  time  which  the  Hindus  believe  to  have  been  revealed  from 
heaven,  and  which  they  generally  understand  in  a  literal  sense.  ....  Thirty  such  days,  or 
calpas  [a  calpa  consists  of  432,000,000  years],  constitute,  in  their  opinion,  a  month  of 
Brahma ;  twelve  such  months,  one  of  his  years ;  and  a  hundred  such  years,  his  age ; 
of  which  age  they  assert  that  fifty  years  have  elapsed." —  Works^  vol.  i.  p.  283  and  285. 

f  Bentley's  Hindu  Astronomy,  p.  79. 

A  person,  however,  who  dogmatically  pronounces  that  the  whole  of  Sanscrit  lite- 
rature is  spurious,  ought  at  least  to  have  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
Hindu  mythology,  as  to  prevent  his  writing  such  passages  as  these :  —  "  All  that  we  are 
informed  is,  that  in  the  first  part  (quarter)  of  the  Treta  Yt^^  the  daughters  of  Dacsha  were 
born ;  and  that  of  these,  he  gave  twenty-seven  to  the  moon."  {Hindu  Astronomy^  p.  2.) 
^^  From  the  union  of  the  daughters  of  I>acsha  with  the  Moon,  the  ancient  astronomers 
feigned  the  birth  of  four  of  the  planets,  that  is  to  say.  Mercury  from  Rohini ;  hence  he  is 
called  Bohineya  afler  his  mother.  Magha  brought  forth  the  beautiful  planet  Venus,  hence 
one  of  the  names  of  that  planet  is  Maghabhtu  The  lunar  mansion  AshatTha  brought  forth 
the  martial  planet  Mars,  who  was  thence  called  Ashad^habhava ;  and  PurvaphaJguni  brought 
forth  Jupiter,  the  largest  of  all  the  planets."  —  Ibid,  p.  4. 

But  the  daughters  of  Daksha  were  born  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Satya  Ifajg-  ; 
Shukra  or  Venus  was  the  son  of  Rhrigu,  one  of  the  ten  Prajapatis ;  Vrihaspati  or  Jupiter 
of  Angiras,  one  of  the  seven  Rishis ;  and  Mangala  or  Mars,  the  son  of  the  earth.  Nor 
are  there  any  such  Sanscrit  words  as  Maghabhu  and  Ashad^habhava.  Of  Mr.  Bentley's 
opinion,  p.  17.,  that  there  are  sufficient  data  for  determining  the  time  of  the  extraordinary 
fiction  of  the  war  betweeti  the  gods  and  giants^  I  shall  say  nothing,  as  it  speaks  for  itself. 
But,  before  Mr.  Bentley  is  quoted  as  authority,  it  might  be  as  well  to  show,  in  the  first  place, 
the  grounds  on  which  the  conclusions  of  a  person  who  gravely  fixes,  by  astronomical  com- 
putations, the  time  of  an  evidently  fabulous  occurrence  that  never  had  existence  except  in 
the  imagination  of  a  poet,  ought  to  be  implicitly  received  as  unanswerable  demonstrations  of 
the  spuriousness  of  Sanscrit  literature.  These  remarks,  and  others  that  follow,  may  ^pear 
improper  to  those  who  adopt  the  maxim  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum ;  but,  in  a  defence  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  they  could  not  possibly  be  avoided, 

T   2 
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like  the  above  inserted  in  books  with  a  view  to  support  it,  the  real 
Hindu  history  and  chronology  have  been  completely  destroyed.  .  •  •  • 
But  to  carry  all  this  into  effect  many  things  were  necessary.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  requisite  that  all  theu'  ancient,  books  on  astronomy, 
history,  &c.,  that  could  in  the  smallest  degree  affect  or  contradict  the 
new  order  of  things,  should  be  either  destroyed,  new  modelled,  or 
the  obnoxious  passages  expunged :  and  secondly,  that  others  should 
be  written  or  composed,  having  the  appearance  of*  antiquity  by  being 
fathered  on  ancient  writers,  to  support,  as  it  were,  by  their  evidence, 
the  existence  in  ancient  times,  and  through  nil  ages,  of  the  new  system 

of  years  thus  introduced This  will  account  not  only  for  the  books 

that  now  exist  being  either  entirely  modern,  or  else  new  modelled  to 
correspond  with  the  new  order  of  things,  but  also  for  the  paucity  of 
ancient  facts  and  observations  that  have  reached  our  time.  Indeed,  the 
few  scattered  and  insulated  fragments  which  have  reached  our  time, 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  pass,  had  they  been  supposed  to  be  of 
any  consequence,  or  could  convey  any  idea  or  knowledge  of  ancient 
times.  Afid  xi^e  may  rely  on  it,  fit  at  the  moment  they  become  known ^  the 
books  in  which  they  are  contained  icHl  either  be  destroyed ^  or  the  facts 
themselves  expunged ;  for  the  Brahmans  of  this  day  are  fully  as  eager  in 
support  of  this  monslrous  system  as  those  that  frst  invented  z7,  and  uatch 
every  opportunity  of  destroying  such  facts  against  it  as  may  appear  to 
have  escaped  the  vigiiafice  of  forma'  Brahmans.^'  * 

The  mere  transcription  of  such  opinions  must  assuredly  be  the 
best  means  of  refuting  them  ;  for  their  inconsistency  and  improbability 
must  be  self-evident:  because  both  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wiltbrd  and 
Mr.  Bentley  are  obliged  to  admit  that  ancient  Sanscrit  works  did  at 

•   BentU^y's  Hindu  Astronomy,  p,  106. 

Were  such  a  syiitem  in  actual  operation,  it  must  appear  extraordinary  that  it  slioiild 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  all  the  persons  in  this  country j  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  that  its  detection  should  be  reserved  for  a  person 
who  could  not  have  read  a  Sanscrit  manuscript  had  it  been  presented  to  him.  With  regard, 
however^  to  the  west  of  India,  the  Brahminical  days  of  literary  imposture,  if  they  ever 
existed,  have  been  long  passed  j  for,  so  far  from  the  Brahmans  liaving  for  many  years  been 
able  to  compose  in  Sanscrit,  very  few  of  them  have  possessed  any  knowledge  of  the  language 
beyond  its  mere  rudiments. 
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one  time  exist,  but  they  contend  that  they  have  been  either  destroyed 
or  new  modelled.     These  writers,  however,  seem  to  have  entirely  for- 
gotten that  this  alleged  revolution  in  Sanscrit  literature  must  have  been 
effected  in  a  country,  the  area  of  which  is  upwards  of  one  million 
square  miles,  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  states  speaking 
distinct  languages,  and  containing  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  inhabitants.*     It  is  these  very  circumstances  that  depose 
so  strongly  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Hindu  religion  ;  for  nothing 
but  a  long  course  of  time  could  have  enabled  the  Brahmans  to  extend 
their  influence  over   so  extensive  and  populous  a  country.     But,  in 
whatever  manner  this  may  have  been  originally  effected,  it  is  incon- 
trovertible, that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era^  and  more  par- 
ticularly at  a  period  of  one  thousand  years  subsequent  to  it^  India  was  so 
situated  as  to  render  the  destruction  of  all  the  Sanscrit  works,  then 
spread  over  so  wide  an  extent,  or  the  composition  of  new  works,  or  the 
new  modelling  of  old  ones  on  a  uniform  plan,   totally  impracticable. 
The  only  reasons,  also,  assigned  for  this  supposed  change  are  utterly 
improbable.     Because  the  power  of  the  Brahmans,  their  possessing 
alone  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  literature  and  the  right  of  instruction, 
and  their  exercising  exclusively  the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  are  not 
denied  ;  and  yet  it  is  seriously  maintained  that  a  class  of  men  so  in- 
fluential, distinguished,  and  revered,  would  be  induced  to  destroy,  new 
model,  or  recompose  their  sacred  writings  and  the  valued  works   of 
ages,  in  consequence  of  a  few  obscure  individuals  arriving  in  India  and 
preaching  a  new  religion.     The  utter  contempt  with  which,  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years,  the  Brahmans  have  viewed  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, even  when  their  countrymen  possessed  power  and  authority 
in  the  land,  might  surely  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  any  reasonable 
being  from  forming  so  insane  an  opinion. 

I  regret  much  that  my  ignorance  of  astronomy  prevents  my 
forming  any  opinion  respecting  the  arguments  founded  on  astronomical 
computations,  which  have  been  adduced  to  prove  the  recent  period  at 
which  all  existing  Sanscrit  works  were  composed  or  rewritten.     But 

•  See  the  Introduction  to  Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindustan. 
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to  show  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them  for  tleter mining  the 
antiquity  of  a  Sanscrit  composition,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  very 
learned,  able,  and  competent  authority  of  Mr,  Colebrooke,  whose  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Sanscrit  literature  must  insure  it  every  credit. 
"  The  truth  is,"  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  '*  that  the  observations  of  Hindu 
astronomers  were  ever  extremely  coarse  and  imperfect,  and  their  prac- 
tice very  inferior  to  their  theory  of  astronomy.  An  improved  theory, 
or  the  liint  of  it,  was  borrowed  from  the  West ;  but  they  did  not  learn 
to  make  correct  observations*  They  were  content,  in  practice,  with  a 
rude  approximation*  Varaka  Mihtra  teaches  two  rules,  which  give 
results  widely  different,  for  the  rising  of  Canopus ;  yet  he  marks  no 
preference  for  one  above  the  other.  The  Hindu  observations  of  this 
star  are  so  discordant,  that  the  longitude  of  its  circle  of  declination 
differs  10°,  as  given  in  various  tables.  It  is  90"*  in  one,  87"^  in  two 
others,  and  80*^  in  a  fourth.  We  are  not  to  try  their  rules  by  the  test  of 
their  agreement  with  accurate  observation  at  any  assignable  moment,and 
thence  conclude  that  the  rule  and  the  correct  application  were  contem- 
poraneous. This  has  always  been  the  point  at  issue  between  Mr,  Bent  ley 
and  me.  He  mentioned,  in  his  first  essay,  that  tlie  age  of  an  astrono- 
mical Hindu  treatise  can  be  so  determined  with  precmon;  I  have  always 
contended^  that  their  pracfical  adronotny  has  been  too  loose  and  imperfect 
for  the  application  of  that  test^  unless  as  an  approximation.  In  one 
instance  J  by  the  rigorous  use  of  his  testj  he  would  have  had  to  pronounce 
that  the  work  is  of  an  age  yet  to  come  ( 1 454  years  after  A,  D.  J  799). —  See 
As,  Res.  voL  vi.  p.  570-  To  avoid  so  monstrous  an  absurdity t  he  rejected 
this  case,  and  deduced  a  mean  from  the  whole  of  the  other  t^esults  varying 
from  340  to  1105  years.  He  should  have  done  the  same  with  Varahas 
two  rules  for  the  heliacal  rising  of  Canopus ;  he  should  have  taken  the 
mean  of  the  two ;  or,  what  would  have  been  morp  consonant  with  his 
own  method  of  proceeding,  he  should  have  deduced  the  mean  of  all  the 
data  which  any  one  work  (Varaha's,  for  example)  furnished,  and  not 
garbled  it  by  selecting  the  case  of  Canopus  singly,  and  drawing  an 
inference  from  one  out  of  two  rules  given.  The  absurd  conclusions  at 
which  Mr,  Bentley  has  arrived  by  the  limited  and  exclusive  applicatiun  of 
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his  test^  and  the  utter  conjusion  which  ensues^  sufficiently  demonstrate  that 
it  is  not  to  be  safely  and  implicitly  trusted.  '*  * 

But,  without  entering  into  an  enquiry  respecting  the  correctness  of 
Mn  Bentley's  reasoning  on  astronomical  grounds,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
point  out  some  objections  to  the  data  on  which  it  rests  that  seem  to 
me  to  be  insuperable.  For,  supposing  that  the  astronomical  notices 
occurring  in  a  work  afford  sufficient  means  for  computing  its  date,  it  is 
self-evident  that  they  do  not  prove  that  the  work  itself  was  written  by 
the  individual  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  it,  or  that  the  circumstances 
anterior  to  this  date,  which  may  be  mentioned  in  it,  are  actually  founded 
in  truth.  These  points,  therefore,  require  to  be  proved  by  other  evi- 
dence of  a  perfectly  distinct  nature.  But  Mr.  Bentley  argues  in  this 
manner : — "  According  to  the  Ramayan  called  Valmika's,  five  of  the 
planets  were  in  their  houses  of  exaltation,  as  the  astrologers  term  it, 

at  the  birth  of  Rama The  facts  pointed  out  here  show  that  there 

was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  Cancer,  at  the 
moon's  ascending  node  {Rahu  being  present) ;  and  that  the  planets  were 
not  far  distant  from  each  other.     These  circumstances,  therefore,  point 
out  the  time  to  have  been  the  second  of  July,  in  the  year  940  B.  C. ; 
so  that  Rama  was  then  one  and  twenty  years  old We  are,  there- 
fore, led  to  this  important  conclusion ;  that  the  beginning  of  Cancer  and 
that  of  Pushya  coincided  when  the  author  of  the  Ramayan  wrote  that 
work,  and  that  he  therefore  concluded,  erroneously,  that  they  were  so 
at  the  time  of  Rama.     Now  this  gives  us  a  clue  to  ascertain  the  date  of 
the  Ramayan.     In  the  time  of  Rama,  the  beginning  of  Cancer,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  the  beginning  of  Sravana,  coincided  with  3^  20'  of 
the  lunar  asterism  Aslesha;  and  thence  to  the  beginning  of  Pushya 
is  exactly  IG*"  40'.     Now,  the  beginning  of  Cancer  must  fall  back  le""  40' 
in  respect  of  the  fixed  stars  before  it  could  coincide  with  that  o^  Pushya  : 
the  precession  was  found  equal  to  3°  20'  in  247  years  and  one  month : 
therefore    16^  40  =1235  years  5  months;    from  which  subtract  940, 
and  we  get  A.  D.  295,  the  time  when  the  beginning  of  Cancer  and  that* 
o^ Pushya  coincided,  and,  consequently^  the  period  when  the  Ramayan  was 

•  Asiatic  Journal  for  March,  1826,  p.  S65. 
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to  show  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them  for  determining  the 
antiquity  of  a  Sanscrit  composition,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  very 
learned,  able,  and  competent  authority  of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  whose  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Sanscrit  literature  must  insure  it  every  credit. 
"  The  truth  is,"  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  "  that  tiie  observations  of  Hindu 
astronomers  were  ever  extremely  coarse  and  imperfect,  and  their  prac- 
tice very  inferior  to  their  theory  of  astronomy.  An  improved  theory, 
or  the  hint  of  it,  was  borrowed  from  the  West ;  but  tliey  did  not  learn 
to  make  correct  observations.  They  were  content,  in  practice,  with  a 
rude  approximation.  VaraJia  Mihira  teaches  two  rules,  whicii  give 
results  widely  different,  for  the  rising  of  Canopus ;  yet  he  marks  no 
preference  for  one  above  the  other.  The  Hindu  observations  of  this 
star  are  so  discordant,  that  the  longitude  of  its  circle  of  declination 
differs  10°,  as  given  in  various  tables.  It  is  90°  in  one,  87°  in  two 
others,  and  80°  in  a  fourth.  We  are  not  to  try  their  rules  by  the  test  of 
their  agreement  with  accurate  observation  at  any  assignable  moment,and 
thence  conclude  that  the  rule  and  the  correct  application  were  contem- 
poraneous. This  has  always  been  the  point  at  issue  between  Mr.  Bentley 
and  me.  He  mentioned,  in  his  first  essay,  that  the  age  of  an  astrono- 
mical Hindu  treatise  can  be  so  determined  with  precision;  I  have  always 
contended^  that  their  practical  astronomy  has  been  too  loose  and  imperfect 
for  the  applicatioji  of  that  test,  unless  as  an  approximation.  In  one 
instance^  by  the  rigorous  use  of  his  test,  he  would  have  had  to  pronounce 
that  the  work  is  of  an  age  yet  to  come  ( 1 454  years  after  A.  D»  1 799), —  See 
As,  Res,  vol.  vi,  p»  570.  To  avoid  so  monstrous  an  absurdity^  he  r^ejected 
this  casCi  and  deduced  a  mean  from  the  whole  of  the  other  results  varying 
from  340  to  l\05  years.  He  should  Iiave  done  the  same  with  Varaha's 
two  rules  for  the  heliacal  rising  of  Canopus :  he  should  have  taken  the 
mean  of  the  two;  or,  what  would  have  been  more  consonant  with  his 
own  method  of  proceeding,  he  should  have  deduced  the  mean  of  all  the 
data  which  any  one  work  (Varaha*s,  for  example)  furnished,  and  not 
garbled  it  by  selecting  the  case  of  Canopus  singly,  and  drawing  an 
inference  from  one  out  of  two  rules  given.  The  absurd  conclusions  at 
which  Mr*  Bentley  has  anived  by  the  limited  and  exclusive  application  of 
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his  testj  and  the  utter  confusion  which  ensues^  sufficiently  demonstrate  that 
it  is  not  to  be  safely  and  implicitly  trusted. ''  * 

But,  without  entering  into  an  enquiry  respecting  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Bentley's  reasoning  on  astronomical  grounds,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
point  out  some  objections  to  the  data  on  which  it  rests  that  seem  to 
me  to  be  insuperable.  For,  supposing  that  the  astronomical  notices 
occurring  in  a  work  afford  sufficient  means  for  computing  its  date,  it  is 
self-evident  that  they  do  not  prove  that  the  work  itself  was  written  by 
the  individual  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  it,  or  that  the  circumstances 
anterior  to  this  date,  which  may  be  mentioned  in  it,  are  actually  founded 
in  truth.  These  points,  therefore,  require  to  be  proved  by  other  evi- 
dence of  a  perfectly  distinct  nature.  But  Mr.  Bentley  argues  in  this 
manner : — "  According  to  the  Ramayan  called  Valmika's,  five  of  the 
planets  were  in  their  houses  of  exaltation,  as  the  astrologers  term  it, 

at  the  birth  of  Rama The  facts  pointed  out  here  show  that  there 

was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  Cancer,  at  the 
moon's  ascending  node  {Rahu  being  present) ;  and  that  the  planets  were 
not  far  distant  from  each  other.  These  circumstances,  therefore,  point 
out  the  time  to  have  been  the  second  of  July,  in  the  year  940  B.  C. ; 
so  that  Rama  was  then  one  and  twenty  years  old We  are,  there- 
fore, led  to  this  important  conclusion  ;  that  the  beginning  of  Cancer  and 
that  of  Pushya  coincided  when  the  author  of  the  Ramayan  wrote  that 
work,  and  that  he  therefore  concluded,  erroneously,  that  they  were  so 
at  the  time  of  Rama.  Now  this  gives  us  a  clue  to  ascertain  the  date  of 
the  Ramayan.  In  the  time  of  Rama,  the  beginning  of  Cancer,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  the  beginning  of  Sravana^  coincided  with  3""  20'  of 
the  lunar  asterism  Aslesha ;  and  thence  to  the  beginning  of  Pushya 
is  exactly  1&'  40'.  Now,  the  beginning  of  Cancer  must  fall  back  le''  40' 
in  respect  of  the  fixed  stars  before  it  could  coincide  with  that  of  Pushya  : 
the  precession  was  found  equal  to  3°  20'  in  247  years  and  one  month  : 
therefore  16^  40=1235  years  5  months;  from  which  subtract  940, 
and  we  get  A.  D.  295,  the  time  when  the  beginning  of  Cancer  and  that* 
o£ Pushya  coincided,  and,  consequently,  the  period  when  the  Ramayan  was 

•  Asiatic  Journal  for  March,  1826,  p.  365. 
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written.  In  thus  giving  the  age  of  the  Ramayan  of  Valmika,  as  it  is 
called,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  facts,  on  which  that  romance  was 
founded  in  part,  did  not  exist  long  before ;  on  the  contrary,  my  opinion 
is  that  tliey  did,  and  probably  were  to  be  then  found  in  histories  or  oral 
traditions  brought  down  to  his  time.  The  author  of  the  Ramayan  was 
more  a  poet  than  an  astronomer^  and  being  unacquainted  with  the  preces^ 
sion^  he  fell  into  the  mistake  alluded  to ;  for  I  do  not  suppose  it  was  inten^ 
tionalj  as  that  could  answer  no  purpose.^^  * 

But  it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that  extracting  astronomical  data 
from  a  metrical  romance^  written  by  an  individual  who  was  more  a  poet 
than  an  astronomer^  which  data  even  require  conjectural  correction 
before  they  can  be  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  adduced, 
is  a  totally  inconclusive  mode  of  evincing  that  all  existing  Sanscrit 
literature  is  the  mere  result  of  modern  imposture.  Mr.  Bentley,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  the  premises  themselves, 
from  which  his  conclusions  were  drawn,  required  proof.  For  he 
remarks :  —  "I  was  induced  to  make  particular  enquiries  respecting  the 
time  of  Krishna,  who,  I  was  satisfied,  was  not  near  so  ancient  as  pre- 
tended  These  [books]  I  examined,  but  found  they  were  insuffi- 
cient to  point  out  the  time.  I  therefore  directed  my  attention  towards 
obtaining  the  Janampattra  (horoscope)  of  Krishna,  containing  the 
positions  of  the  planets  at  his  birth ;  which  at  length  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with.  ....  These  place  the  time  of  the  fiction  to  the  year 
A.  D.  600,  on  the  1th  of  August.f  But  it  is  singular  that  the  same  per- 
son, who  disputes  the  genuineness  of  all  Sanscrit  works,  should  com- 
placently adopt  an  alleged  horoscope  of  the  authenticity  of  which  there 
is  not  the  slightest  proof.:|:  If,  also,  all  ancient  Sanscrit  works  have 
been  destroyed,  and  those  now  extant  have  been  either  rewritten  or 

•  Bentley's  Hindu  Astronomy,  p,  14,  et  seq. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  110,  111. 

X  The  belief  in  astrology  throughout  Asia  is  too  well  known  to  require  remark.  But, 
were  ancient  history  lost,  would  any  person  in  his  senses  think  of  determining  the  period 
when  Alexander  the  Great  was  born,  from  this  horoscope  given  by  Nizami  in  the  Sikandar 
Namah?  Leo  was  rising,  Sol  was  in  Aries,  Mercurius  in  Gemini,  Luna  and  Venus 
in  Taurus,  Jupiter  in  Sagittarius,  Saturnus  in  Libra,  and  Mars  in  the  sixth  house.  Or,  at 
least,  would  he  not  first  enquire  whether  the  poet  had  any  authority  for  ascribing  such  a 
horoscope  to  Alexander  ? 
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new  modelled,  it  must  be  perfectly  obvious  that  Mr.  Bentley,  according 
to  his  own  showing,  could  have  no  grounds  whatever  for  the  hypothesis 
which  he  has  supported.  Because  he  alleges  that  it  was  in  A.  D.  538, 
that  means  were  adopted  by  the  Brahmans  for  completely  doing  away 
their  ancient  history,  and  introducing  the  periods  now  in  use ;  and  that, 
consequently,  all  Sanscrit  works  in  which  these  periods  are  mentioned 
must  have  been  composed  subsequently  to  that  date.*  But  this  divi- 
sion of  time  is  mentioned  in  the  Vedas,  the  Upanishads,  the  Purans, 
the  Institutes  of  Menu,  and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  single  Sanscrit 
work  in  which  some  allusion  to  it  does  not  occur.  In  the  Ramayan, 
in  particular,  it  is  expressly  noticed,  and  therefore  this  poem  must  also 
have  been  written  subsequently  to  A.D.  538 ;  and  thus  Mr.  Bentley  for- 
mally contradicts  himself  by  stating  that  it  was  composed  in  A.D.  295. 
Mr.  Bentley,  however,  gives  this  sketch  of  ancient  Indian  history, 
according  to  those  very  authorities  which,  as  he  himself  asserts,  have 
been  long  destroyed  : — "The  Hindus  commence  the  reigns  of  their 
kings  with  the  Treta^  which,  according  [to  the  table,  began  on  the  28th 
of  October,  in  the  year  1528  B.  C.  common  reckoning.  Rama, 
whose  birth  we  have  already  shown,  from  astronomical  facts,  to  have 
been  in  the  year  961  B.  C,  was  the  last  prince  that  reigned  in 
the  Treta ;  and,  from  the  first,  named  Ikswaku,  down  to  Kama  in- 
clusive, there  were  about  fifty-six  reigns  in  the  space  or  period  of  627 
years,  which  gives  an  average  of  about  11^  years  to  a  reign.f  The 
Treta  terminated  in  the  year  901  B.  C. ;  and  as  Rama  was  born  in 
961  B.  C,  he  must,  at  the  close  of  the  period,  have  been  sixty  years 
of  age,  if  then  living.  The  next  period,  the  Dwapar,  began  in  901 
B.C.  and  ended  in  540  B.  C. ;  and  therefore  lasted  about  361  years, 
in  which  space  there  were  thirty  reigns,  of  about  twelve  years  to  a 
reign.  The  next  period,  the  Kali,  began  in  540  B.  C. ;  therefore 
Yudishthira,  whose  time  I  have  shown  to  have  been  575  B.  C, 
was,  of  course,  but  thirty-five  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Kali 
Yug.      The  Kali  lasted  from  540  B.  C.  to  299  B.  C.  ;   but  the  reigns 

•  See  Hindu  Astronomy,  part  ii.  sect.  1. 

f  A  duration  perfectly  absurd  in  a  country  where    the  throne  was  hereditary,  and 
where  contests  for  the  sovereignty  were  entirely  unknown. 
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of  the  kings  for  that  particular  space  of  time  are  not  distinguished  from 
those  that  reigned  after  the  period  terminated,  for  a  reason  that  will  be 
hereafter  explained.  This/however,  cannot  prevent  us  from  discovering 
the  real  period  to  which  the  reigns  extended,  taking  them  at  the  average 
already  found  ;  which,  taking  the  two  periods  Tret  a  and  Dwapar  toge- 
tlier,  gives  an  average  of  about  twelve  years  to  a  reign.  Now  the 
number. of  princes  in  the  solar  line,  that  reigned  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Kali,  before  that  time  became  extinct,  was  twenty -eight ; 
and  twenty-eight  multiplied  by  twelve  gives  us  336  years  for  the 
period  they  reigned,  which,  being  reckoned  from  the  year  540  B,  C, 
when  the  Kali  began,  will  bring  them  down  to  the  year  204  B<  C, 
the  very  year  at  which  the  astronomical  period  commenced,  and  when 
the  periods  of  the  four  ages  were  invented,  as  aboved  stated ;  but  what 
is  equally  remarkable  is,  that  the  whole  solar  line  of  princes,  the  lunar 
line  of  princes,  and  the  line  of  Jarasandha,  should  all  become  then 
extinct  at  one  and  the  same  time,  as  if  the  history  after  this  period 
were  discontinued  from  some  particular  cause.  The  duration  of 
the  Kali  from  540  B.  C  to  299  B.  C  being  241  years,  the  num* 
her  of  reigns  in  that  period,  at  twelve  years  to  a  reign,  would  be 
twenty ;  and  from  the  year  299  B,  C-  down  to  204  B,  C.  would 
be  the  ei^ht  remainiuir  reigns,  when  the  whole  terminated.  We 
may,  from  these  circumstances,  plainly  perceive  that  Vyasa,  the  son 
of  Parasara,  who  lived  540  years  before  Christ,  was  not  the  author  of 
the  ancient  Hindu  history,  much  less  of  its  division  into  the  periods 
above  given,  though  pretended  so  to  have  been,  Vyasa  could  have  given 
a  history  only  to  his  own  time,  if  he  gave  any  ;  which,  however,  is  very 
much  to  be  doubted,  as  we  find  many  other  assertions  of  the  modern 
Hindu  not  only  totally  void  of  truth,  but  of  the  slightest  foundation/'* 
On  reading  this  passage  it  becomes  rmpossibleto  understand  what 
object  Mr.  Bentley  could  have  had  in  view  in  proposing  his  hypothesis : 
because  he  could  not  suppose  that  the  average  duration  of  reigns, 
so  contrary  to  all  probability,  which  he  assumes,  would  be  admitted  ; 
and,  consequently,  if  from  the  establishment  of  the  Hindu  empire,  until 

•  Bentlej's  Hindu  AsUonomy,  p,  77. 
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304  B.  C,  142  reigns  took  place,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that,  on 
ascribing  to  each  of  them  the  very  moderate  average  of  twenty-one 
years,  the  Hindu  empire,  at  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era,  must 
have  endured  for  a  period  of  3186  years;  and  that  it  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  founded  838  years  before  the  deluge  according  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  142  years  according  to  the  Samaritan,  computation. 
It  likewise  follows,  that  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Bentley  becomes  self- 
contradictory;  because,  if  the  periods  which  he  assigns  to  the  different 
ages  be  correct,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  that  the  number  of  reigns 
which  he  also  gives  could  have  taken  place  within  such  short  durations 
of  time-  But  setting  the  number  of  reigns  aside,  and  supposing  that 
his  astronomical  calculations  are  exact,  Mr.  Bentley  admits  all  that  can 
be  reasonably  contended  for,  when  he  places  the  establishment  of 
the  Hindu  empire  in  1528  B.  C.  *:  and  to  his  system,  therefore,  the 
authenticity  or  spuriousness  of  Sanscrit  works  could  have  been  of  no 
importance,  the  more  especially  as  he  has  adopted  the  number  of  reigns 
that  are  stated  in  those  very  works  which  he  considered  to  be  spurious. 

On  this  subject,  however,  I  find  the  following  very  just  remarks  in 
the  Kola  Sakalita  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Warren,  p.  234. : — "  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  abolition  of  sidereal  astronomy,  pronounced  by  the 
work  alluded  to  [Bentley  s  Hindu  Astronomy)  to  have  taken  place  from 
the  fifth  century  upwards,  renders  a  great  part  of  my  speculations  un- 
availing :  to  which  I  shall  reply  that,  although  agreeing  in  substance  to 
a  doctrine  which  the  scholiast  has  so  ably  supported,  yet  I  do  not  go 
with  him  the  whole  length  of  believing  that  the  use  of  ancient  or  tro- 
pical astronomy  was  so  suddenly  relinquished,  and  the  sidereal  so 
readily  adopted,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  precise  epoch  which  he 
assigns  to  that  event  (March,  A.  D.  538).  It  required  nearly  two  cen- 
turies to  drive  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  out  of  the  universities  of 
Europe ;  and,  arguing  from  analogy  f ,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 

♦  In  a  former  essay,  he  placed  it  in  the  year  2204  B.  C. ;  and  in  his  last  work  he  does 
not  explain  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  been  induced  to  curtail  the  antiquity  of  the 
Hindu  empire  of  no  less  than  675  years. 

f  The  analogy  is  far  from  complete,  because  typography  is  unknown  in  India ;  and, 
without  its  assistance,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  would  probably  have  withstood  all  the 
attacks  made  against  it 
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thei}'  books  was  either  framed^  or  new  modelled  accordingly ;  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Purans^  every  one  of  which  is  greatly  posterior  to  our  era; 
though  many  legends f  and  the  mater ials  in  general^  certainly  existed  before 
in  some  other  shape.  Yet,  as  inconsistency  and  contradiction  are  the 
concomitants  of  falsehood  and  deceit,  it  may  be  supposed  that  some 
circumstances  and  particulars,  tending  to  remove  the  veil  winch  they 
have  attempted  to  throw  over  these  events,  may  have  escaped  them. 
This  is  very  probable  ;  but  as  I  never  had  the  most  didant  idea  of  ever 
investigating  this  subject  till  very  lately^  I  may  probably  have  overlooked 
many  passages  of  this  nature^  and  I  recollect  now  only  two  material 
ones.''  *  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford 
intended  by  these  passages.  Because,  in  his  Chronology  of  the  Hindus, 
he  places  Krishna  between  1300  and  1200  years  before  Christ;  and  he 
could,  therefore,  scarcely  mean  to  maintain  tliat  all  the  traditionary 
legends  and  written  compositions  relating  to  Krishna,  which  liad 
accumulated  for  twelve  centuries^  were  entirely  new  modelled  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  or,  that  during  so  long  a  period, 
during  which  the  memory  of  Krishna  had  been  preserved,  nothing 
whatever,  in  the  shape  of  either  legend  or  composition,  had  ever  been 
invented.  But,  before  advancing  an  opinion  so  obviously  improbable, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford  ought  at  least  to  have  been  prepared  to 
support  it  by  the  requisite  proof ;  for  at  present  it  rests  on  nothing 
more  than  bare  assertion  j  and  he  has  not  even  explained  what  the 
premises  were,  from  wliich  he  drew  such  extraordinary  conclusions. 

A  late  writer,  however,  has  adopted  a  similar  opinion,  and  carried 
it  to  the  extreme  of  absurdity,  by  gravely  stating  that  "early  in  this 
period,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  year  A.  D.  51,  Christianity  was  preached 
in  India  by  St.  Thomas*  This  circumstance  introduced  new  light  into 
India  in  respect  of  the  history  and  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  West, 
concerning  the  time  of  the  creation,  in  which  the  Hindus  found  they 
were  so  far  behind  in  point  of  antiquity;  their  account  of  the  creation 

•  Tliese  two  passages  relate  merely  to  the  antfcipations  of  Vislinu's  aiyatars^  whicli 
occur  in  discourses  attributed  to  him  in  the  Purans ;  and  of  such  anticipations  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wilford  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  producing  a  great  number  of  examples. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  to  discover  the  slightest  similarity  between  these  predictions  and 
the  prophecies  which  announced  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
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going  back  only  totheyear  2352  B.  C.*,  which  was  the  year  of  the  Mosaic 
flood,  and  therefore  they  would  be  considered  as  a  modern  people  in 
respect  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  avoid  this  imputation,  and  to  make 
the  world  believe  they  were  the  most  ancient  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  they  resolved  to  change  the  time  of  the  creation,  and  carry 
it  back  to  the  year  4225  B.  C. ;  thereby  making  it  older  than  the 
Mosaic  account;  and  making  it  appear,  by  means  of  false  history 
written  on  purpose,  that  all  men  sprang  from  them,  f  ....  In  fact  there 
is  no  imposition  too  gross  or  absurd,  that  a  Hindu  will  not  employ  to 
gain  his  ends,  if  he  can  effect  it  by  that  means.  We  see  that,  by  means  of 
this  system  of  Brahma  (invented  in  A.  D.  538),  and  of  various  passages 

•  Sir  W.  Jones's  opinion  was  very  different ;  for  he  has  correctly  remarked,  —  "  Such 
is  the  arrangement  of  infinite  time  which  the  Hindus  believe  to  have  been  revealed  from 

heaven,  and  which  they  generally  understand  in  a  literal  sense Thirty  such  days,  or 

calpcis  [a  calpa  consists  of  432,000,000  years],  constitute,  in  their  opinion,  a  month  of 
Brahma ;  twelve  such  months,  one  of  his  years ;  and  a  hundred  such  years,  his  age ; 
of  which  age  they  assert  that  fifly  years  have  elapsed." —  Woiks^  vol.  i.  p.  283  and  285. 

t  Bentley's  Hindu  Astronomy,  p.  79. 

A  person,  however,  who  dogmatically  pronounces  that  the  whole  of  Sanscrit  lite- 
rature is  spurious,  ought  at  least  to  have  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
Hindu  mythology,  as  to  prevent  his  writing  such  passages  as  these :  —  "  All  that  we  are 
informed  is,  that  in  the  first  part  (quarter)  of  the  Tieta  Yug^  the  daughters  of  Dacsha  were 
born ;  and  that  of  these,  he  gave  twenty-seven  to  the  moon."  {Hindu  Astronofm/,  p.  2.) 
'^  From  the  union  of  the  daughters  of  Dacsha  with  the  Moon,  the  ancient  astronomers 
feigned  the  birth  of  four  of  the  planets,  that  is  to  say,  Mercury  from  Bohini ;  hence  he  is 
called  Rohineya  afler  his  mother.  Magha  brought  forth  the  beautiful  planet  Venus,  hence 
one  of  the  names  of  that  planet  is  Maghabhtu  The  lunar  mansion  Ashad^ha  brought  forth 
the  martial  planet  Mars,  who  was  thence  called  Ashad^habhava  ;  and  Purvapha^ni  brought 
forth  Jupiter,  the  largest  of  all  the  planets."  —  Ibid.  p.  4. 

But  the  daughters  of  Daksha  were  bom  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Satya  ¥itg  ; 
Shukra  or  Venus  was  the  son  of  Rhrigu,  one  of  the  ten  Prajapatis ;  Vrihaspati  or  Jupiter 
of  Angiras,  one  of  the  seven  Rishis ;  and  Mangala  or  Mars,  the  son  of  the  earth.  Nor 
are  there  any  such  Sanscrit  words  as  Maghabhu  and  AshadHhabhava.  Of  Mr.  Bentley*s 
opinion,  p.  17.,  that  there  are  sufficient  data  for  determining  the  time  of  the  extraordinary 
fiction  of  the  war  between  the  gods  and  giants^  I  shall  say  nothing,  as  it  speaks  for  itself. 
But,  before  Mr.  Bentley  is  quoted  as  authority,  it  might  be  as  well  to  show,  in  the  first  place, 
the  grounds  on  which  the  conclusions  of  a  person  who  gravely  fixes,  by  astronomical  com- 
putations, the  time  of  an  evidently  fabulous  occurrence  that  never  had  existence  except  in 
the  imagination  of  a  poet,  ought  to  be  implicitly  received  as  unanswerable  demonstrations  of 
the  spuriousness  of  Sanscrit  literature.  These  remarks,  and  others  that  follow,  may  appear 
improper  to  those  who  adopt  the  maxim  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum ;  but,  in  a  defence  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  they  could  not  possibly  be  avoided, 
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like  the  above  inserted  in  books  with  a  view  to  support  it,  the  real 

Hindu   history  and  chronology  have  been  completely  destroyed 

But  to  carry  all  this  into  effect  many  things  were  necessary.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  requisite  that  all  their  ancient  books  on  astronomy, 
history,  &a,  that  could  in  the  smallest  degree  affect  or  contradict  the 
new  order  of  things,  should  be  either  destroy ed,  new  modelled,  or 
the  obnoxious  passages  expunged :  and  secondly^  tliat  others  should 
be  written  or  composed,  having  the  appearance  of  antiquity  by  being 
fathered  on  ancient  writers,  to  support,  as  it  were,  by  their  evidence, 
the  existence  in  ancient  times,  and  through  all  ages,  of  tlie  new  system 
of  years  thus  introduced.  ....  This  will  account  not  only  for  the  books 
that  now  exist  being  either  entirely  modern,  or  else  new  modelled  to 
correspond  with  the  new  order  of  things,  but  also  for  the  paucity  of 
ancient  facts  and  observations  that  have  reached  our  time.  Indeed,  the 
few  scattered  and  insulated  fragments  which  have  reached  our  time, 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  pass,  had  they  been  supposed  to  be  of 
any  consequence,  or  could  convey  any  idea  or  knowledge  of  ancient 
times.  And  we  tnay  rely  on  if,  that  the  moment  they  become  hioun,  the 
books  in  which  they  are  contained  xcUl  eilher  be  destroy ed^  or  the  facts 
themselves  expunged ;  for  the  Brahmans  of  this  day  are  fully  as  eager  in 
support  of  this  monstrous  system  as  those  that  first  invented  it^  and  watch 
every  opportunity  of  destroying  such  facts  against  it  as  may  appear  to 
have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  former  Brahmans.^'  * 

The  mere  transcription  of  such  opinions  must  assuredly  be  the 
best  means  of  refuting  them  j  for  their  inconsistency  and  improbability 
must  be  self-evident:  because  both  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wiltbrd  and 
Mr,  Bentley  are  obliged  to  admit  that  ancient  Sanscrit  works  did  at 

•   Bend^y's  Hindu  Astronomyj  p,  106. 

Were  such  a  system  in  actual  operation,  it  must  eppear  extraordinary  that  it  should 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  all  the  persons  in  this  country j  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  that  its  detection  should  be  reserved  for  a  person 
who  could  not  have  read  a  Sanscrit  manuscript  had  it  been  presented  to  him.  With  regard, 
however,  to  the  west  of  India,  the  Braliminical  days  of  literary  imposture,  if  they  ever 
existed,  have  been  long  passed ;  for,  so  far  from  the  Brahmans  having  for  many  years  been 
able  to  compose  in  Sanscrit,  very  few  of  them  have  possessed  any  knowledge  of  the  huiguage 
beyond  its  mere  rudiments. 
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one  time  exist,  but  they  contend  that  they  have  been  either  destroyed 
or  new  modelled.     These  writers,  however,  seem  to  have  entirely  for- 
gotten that  this  alleged  revolution  in  Sanscrit  literature  must  have  been 
effected  in  a  country,  the  area  of  which  is  upwards  of  one  million 
square  miles,  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  states  speaking 
distinct  languages,  and  containing  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  inhabitants.*     It  is  these  very  circumstances  that  depose 
so  strongly  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Hindu  religion ;  for  nothing 
but  a  long  course  of  time  could  have  enabled  the  Brahmans  to  extend 
their  influence  over  so  extensive  and  populous  a  country.     But,  in 
whatever  manner  this  may  have  been  originally  effected,  it  is  incon- 
trovertible, that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  more  par- 
ticularly at  a  period  of  one  thousand  years  subsequent  to  it,  India  was  so 
situated  as  to  render  the  destruction  of  all  the  Sanscrit  works,  then 
spread  over  so  wide  an  extent,  or  the  composition  of  new  works,  or  the 
new  modelling  of  old  ones  on  a  uniform  plan,   totally  impracticable. 
The  only  reasons,  also,  assigned  for  this  supposed  change  are  utterly 
improbable.     Because  the  power  of  the  Brahmans,  their  possessing 
alone  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  literature  and  the  right  of  instruction, 
and  their  exercising  exclusively  the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  are  not 
denied  ;  and  yet  it  is  seriously  maintained  that  a  class  of  men  so  in- 
fluential, distinguished,  and  revered,  would  be  induced  to  destroy,  new 
model,  or  recompose  their  sacred  writings  and  the  valued  works   of 
ages,  in  consequence  of  a  few  obscure  individuals  arriving  in  India  and 
preaching  a  new  religion.     The  utter  contempt  with  which,  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years,  the  Brahmans  have  viewed  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, even  when  their  countrymen  possessed  power  and  authority 
in  the  land,  might  surely  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  any  reasonable 
being  from  forming  so  insane  an  opinion. 

I  regret  much  that  my  ignorance  of  astronomy  prevents  my 
forming  any  opinion  respecting  the  arguments  founded  on  astronomical 
computations,  which  have  been  adduced  to  prove  the  recent  period  at 
which  all  existing  Sanscrit  works  were  composed  or  rewritten.     But 

•  See  the  Introduction  to  Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindustan. 
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to  show  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them  for  determining  the 
antiquity  of  a  Sanscrit  composition,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  very 
learned,  able,  and  competent  authority  of  Mr,  Caleb rooke,  whose  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Sanscrit  literature  must  insure  it  every  credit, 
**  The  truth  is/'  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  "  that  the  observations  of  Hindu 
astronomers  were  ever  extremely  coarse  and  imperfect,  and  their  prac- 
tice very  inferior  to  their  theory  of  astronomy.  An  improved  theory, 
or  the  hint  of  it,  was  borrowed  from  the  West ;  but  they  did  not  learn 
to  make  correct  observations.  They  were  content,  in  practice,  with  a 
rude  approximation.  Varaha  Mihira  teaches  two  rules,  which  give 
results  widely  different,  for  the  rising  of  Canopus ;  yet  he  marks  no 
preference  for  one  above  the  other.  The  Hindu  observations  of  this 
star  are  so  discordant,  that  the  longitude  of  its  circle  of  declination 
differs  10^  as  given  in  various  tables.  It  is  90°  in  one,  87°  in  two 
others,  and  80°  in  a  fourth.  We  are  not  to  try  their  rules  by  the  test  of 
their  agreement  with  accurate  observation  at  any  assignable  moment, and 
thence  conclude  that  the  rule  and  the  correct  application  were  contem- 
poraneous* This  has  always  been  the  point  at  issue  between  Mr.  Bentley 
and  me.  He  mentioned,  in  his  first  essay,  that  the  age  of  an  astrono- 
mical Hindu  treatise  can  be  so  determined  with  precision;  I  have  always 
contended^  that  their  practical  asironotny  has  been  too  loose  and  imperfect 
for  the  apjylication  of  that  test^  unless  as  an  approximation.  In  one 
instance,  by  the  rigorous  use  of  his  test^  he  would  have  had  to  pronounce 
that  the  zi^ork  is  of  an  age  yet  to  come  ( 1 454  years  after  A.  D.  1 799).^  See 
As,  Res.  vol.  vi,  p*  570,  To  avoid  so  monstrous  an  absurdity,  he  rejected 
this  case,  and  deduced  a  mean  from  the  whole  of  the  other  results  varying 
from  340  to  1105  years.  He  should  have  done  the  same  with  Varaha  s 
two  rules  for  the  heliacal  rising  of  Canopus :  he  should  have  taken  the 
mean  of  the  two;  or,  what  would  have  been  more  consonant  with  his 
own  method  of  proceeding,  he  should  have  deduced  the  mean  of  all  the 
data  which  any  one  work  (Varaha's,  for  example)  furnished,  and  not 
garbled  it  by  selecting  the  case  of  Canopus  singly,  and  drawing  an 
inference  from  one  out  of  two  rules  given.  The  absurd  conclusions  at 
which  Mr,  Bentley  has  arrived  by  the  limited  and  exclusive  application  of 
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his  test^  and  the  titter  confusion  which  ensues^  sufficiently  demonstrate  that 
it  is  not  to  be  safely  and  implicitly  trusted.  "  * 

But,  without  entering  into  an  enquiry  respecting  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Bentley's  reasoning  on  astronomical  grounds,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
point  out  some  objections  to  the  data  on  which  it  rests  that  seem  to 
me  to  be  insuperable.  For,  supposing  that  the  astronomical  notices 
occurring  in  a  work  afford  sufRcient  means  for  computing  its  date,  it  is 
self-evident  that  they  do  not  prove  that  the  work  itself  was  written  by 
the  individual  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  it,  or  that  the  circumstances 
anterior  to  this  date,  which  may  be  mentioned  in  it,  are  actually  founded 
in  truth.  These  points,  therefore,  require  to  be  proved  by  other  evi- 
dence of  a  perfectly  distinct  nature.  But  Mr.  Bentley  argues  in  this 
manner : — **  According  to  the  Ramayan  called  Valmika's,  five  of  the 
planets  were  in  their  houses  of  exaltation,  as  the  astrologers  term  it, 

at  the  birth  of  Rama The  facts  pointed  out  here  show  that  there 

was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  Cancer,  at  the 
moon's  ascending  node  {Rahu  being  present) ;  and  that  the  planets  were 
not  far  distant  from  each  other.     These  circumstances,  therefore,  point 
out  the  time  to  have  been  the  second  of  July,  in  the  year  940  B.  C. ; 
so  that  Rama  was  then  one  and  twenty  years  old We  are,  there- 
fore, led  to  this  important  conclusion  j  that  the  beginning  of  Cancer  and 
that  of  Ptishya  coincided  when  the  author  of  the  Ramayan  wrote  that 
work,  and  that  he  therefore  concluded,  erroneously,  that  they  were  so 
at  the  time  of  Rama.     Now  this  gives  us  a  clue  to  ascertain  the  date  of 
the  Ramayan.     In  the  time  of  Rama,  the  beginning  of  Cancer,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  the  beginning  of  Sravana^  coincided  with  3°  20'  of 
the  lunar  asterism  Aslesha;  and  thence  to  the  beginning  of  Pushya 
is  exactly  16*^  40'.     Now,  the  beginning  of  Cancer  must  fall  back  le""  40' 
in  respect  of  the  fixed  stars  before  it  could  coincide  with  that  ofPushya  : 
the  precession  was  found  equal  to  3°  20'  in  247  years  and  one  month : 
therefore    16*"  40  =  1235  years  5  months;    from  which  subtract  940, 
and  we  get  A.  D.  295,  the  time  when  the  beginning  of  Cancer  and  that* 
o£Ptishya  coincided,  and,  consequently,  the  period  when  the  Ramayan  was 

♦  Asiatic  Journal  for  March,  1826,  p.  365. 
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written.  la  thus  giving  the  age  of  the  Ramayan  of  Vahnika,  as  it  is 
called,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  facts,  on  which  that  rotnance  was 
founded  in  part,  did  not  exist  long  before ;  on  the  contrary,  my  opinion 
is  that  tliey  did,  and  probably  were  to  be  then  found  in  histories  or  oral 
traditions  brought  down  to  his  time.  The  author  of  the  Ramayan  xvas 
mo7'e  a  poet  than  an  asti'onomej^  and  heing  unacquainted  with  the  preces-- 
sion^  he  fell  into  the  mistake  alluded  to ;  for  I  do  not  suppose  it  was  inten- 
tional j  as  that  could  anstcer  no  purposed  "^ 

But  it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that  extracting  astronomical  data 
from  a  metrical  romajicej  written  by  an  individual  who  was  more  a  poet 
than  an  astronomer^  which  data  even  require  conjectural  correction 
before  they  can  be  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  adduced, 
is  a  totally  inconclusive  mode  of  evincing  that  all  existing  Sanscrit 
literature  is  the  mere  result  of  modern  imposture.  Mr.  Bentley,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  the  premises  themselves, 
from  which  his  conclusions  were  drawn,  required  proof  For  he 
remarks  :  —  "I  was  induced  to  make  particular  enquiries  respecting  the 
time  of  Krishna,  who,  I  was  satisfied,  was  not  near  so  ancient  as  pre- 
tended. .  *  -  ,  These  [books]  I  examined,  but  found  they  were  insuffi- 
cient to  point  out  the  time.  I  therefore  directed  my  attention  towards 
obtaining  the  Jajiampatlra  (horoscope)  of  Krishna,  containing  the 
positions  of  the  planets  at  his  birth ;  which  at  length  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with.  .  .  .  •  These  place  the  time  of  the  fiction  to  the  year 
A.  D,  GOO,  on  the  1th  of  August,  f  But  it  is  singular  that  the  same  per- 
son, who  disputes  the  genuineness  of  all  Sanscrit  works,  should  com^ 
placently  adopt  an  alleged  horoscope  of  the  authenticity  of  which  there 
is  not  the  slightest  proof  |  If,  also,  all  ancient  Sanscrit  works  have 
been  destroyed,  and  those  now  extant  have  been  either  rewritten   or 

*  Bentley^s  Hmdu  Astronomy,  p,  14,  et  seq. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  llOj  11 L 

X  The  belief  in  astrology  tliroughont  Asia  is  too  well  known  to  require  remark*  But, 
were  ancient  history  lost,  would  any  person  in  his  senses  think  of  determining  tlie  period 
when  Alexander  the  Great  was  born,  from  this  horoscope  given  by  Nizami  in  the  Sikandar 
Namah?  Leo  was  rising,  Sol  was  in  Aries,  Mercurius  in  Gemiiit,  Luna  and  Venus 
in  Taurus,  Jupiter  in  Sagittarius,  Saturnus  in  Libra,  and  Mars  in  the  sixth  house.  Or,  at 
least,  would  he  not  first  enquire  whetlier  the  poet  had  any  authority  for  ascribing  such  a 
horoscope  to  Alexander? 
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new  modelled,  it  must  be  perfectly  obvious  that  Mr.  Bentley,  according 
to  his  own  showing,  could  have  no  grounds  whatever  for  the  hypothesis 
which  he  has  supported.  Because  he  alleges  that  it  was  in  A.  D.  538, 
that  means  were  adopted  by  the  Brahmans  for  completely  doing  away 
their  ancient  history,  and  introducing  the  periods  now  in  use ;  and  that, 
consequently,  all  Sanscrit  works  in  which  these  periods  are  mentioned 
must  have  been  composed  subsequently  to  that  date.*  But  this  divi- 
sion of  time  is  mentioned  in  the  Vedas,  the  Upanishads,  the  Purans, 
the  Institutes  of  Menu,  and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  single  Sanscrit 
work  in  which  some  allusion  to  it  does  not  occur.  In  the  Ramayan, 
in  particular,  it  is  expressly  noticed,  and  therefore  this  poem  must  also 
have  been  written  subsequently  to  A.  D.  538 ;  and  thus  Mr.  Bentley  for- 
mally contradicts  himself  by  stating  that  it  was  composed  in  A.D.  295. 
Mr.  Bentley,  however,  gives  this  sketch  of  ancient  Indian  history, 
according  to  those  very  authorities  which,  as  he  himself  asserts,  have 
been  long  destroyed  : — "The  Hindus  commence  the  reigns  of  their 
kings  with  the  Treta^  which,  according  [to  the  table,  began  on  the  28th 
of  October,  in  the  year  1528  B.  C  common  reckoning.  Rama, 
whose  birth  we  have  already  shown,  from  astronomical  facts,  to  have 
been  in  the  year  961  B.  C,  was  the  last  prince  that  reigned  in 
the  Treta ;  and,  from  the  first,  named  Ikswaku,  down  to  Rama  in- 
clusive, there  were  about  fifty-six  reigns  in  the  space  or  period  of  627 
years,  which  gives  an  average  of  about  11^  years  to  a  reign. f  The 
Treta  terminated  in  the  year  901  B.  C.  j  and  as  Rama  was  born  in 
961  B.  C,  he  must,  at  the  close  of  the  period,  have  been  sixty  years 
of  age,  if  then  living.  The  next  period,  the  Dwapar,  began  in  901 
B.C.  and  ended  in  540  B.  C. ;  and  therefore  lasted  about  361  years, 
in  which  space  there  were  thirty  reigns,  of  about  twelve  years  to  a 
reign.  The  next  period,  the  Kali,  began  in  540  B.  C. ;  therefore 
Yudishthira,  whose  time  I  have  shown  to  have  been  575  B.  C, 
was,  of  course,  but  thirty-five  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Kali 
Yug.      The  Kali  lasted  from  540  B.  C.  to  299  B.  C.  ;   but  the  reigns 

•  See  Hindu  Astronomy,  part  iL  sect.  1. 

f  A  duration  perfectly  absurd  in  a  country  where    the  throne  was  hereditary,  and 
where  contests  for  the  sovereignty  were  entirely  unknown. 
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of  the  kings  for  that  particular  space  of  time  are  not  distinguished  from 
those  that  reigned  after  the  period  terminated,  for  a  reason  that  will  be 
hereafter  explained*  This,  however,  cannot  prevent  us  from  discovering 
the  real  period  to  which  the  reigns  extended,  taking  them  at  the  average 
already  found  ;  which,  taking  the  two  periods  Treta  and  Dwapar  toge- 
ther, gives  an  average  of  about  twelve  years  to  a  reign.  Now  tlie 
number, of  princes  in  the  solar  line,  that  reigned  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Kali,  before  that  time  became  extinct,  was  twenty-eight ; 
and  twenty-eight  multiplied  by  twelve  gives  us  336  years  for  the 
period  they  reigned,  which,  being  reckoned  from  the  year  540  B,  C, 
when  the  Kali  began,  will  bring  them  down  to  the  year  204  B.  C, 
the  very  year  at  which  the  astronomical  period  commenced,  and  when 
tlie  periods  of  the  four  ages  were  invented,  as  aboved  stated ;  but  what 
is  equally  remarkable  is,  that  the  whole  solar  line  of  princes,  the  lunar 
line  of  princes,  and  the  line  of  Jarasandha,  should  all  become  then 
extinct  at  one  and  the  same  time,  as  if  the  history  after  this  period 
were  discontinued  from  some  particular  cause-  The  duration  of 
the  Kali  from  540  B.  C.  to  299  B.  C.  being  241  years,  the  num- 
ber of  reigns  in  that  period,  at  twelve  years  to  a  reign,  would  be 
twenty  ;  and  from  the  year  299  B.  C  down  to  204  B.  C.  w^ould 
be  the  eight  remaining  reigns,  when  the  whole  terminated.  We 
may,  from  these  circumstances,  plainly  perceive  that  Vyasa,  the  son 
of  Parasara,  who  lived  540  years  before  Christ,  was  not  the  author  of 
the  ancient  Hindu  history,  much  less  of  its  division  into  the  periods 
above  given,  though  pretended  so  to  have  been.  Vyasa  could  have  given 
a  history  only  to  his  own  time,  if  he  gave  any  ;  which,  however,  is  very 
much  to  be  doubted,  as  we  find  many  other  assertions  of  the  modern 
Hindu  not  only  totally  void  of  truth,  but  of  the  slightest  foundation."* 
On  reading  this  passage  it  becomes  iinpossible  to  understand  what 
object  Mr,  Bentley  could  have  had  in  view  in  proposing  his  hypothesis : 
because  he  could  not  suppose  that  the  average  duration  of  reigns, 
so  contrary  to  all  probability,  which  he  assumes,  would  be  admitted  ; 
and,  consequently,  if  from  the  establishment  of  the  Hindu  empire,  until 

^  Beiuley's  Hindu  Astronomy,  p,  77. 
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304  B.  G.,  142  reigns  took  place,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that,  on 
ascribing  to  each  of  them  the  very  moderate  average  of  twenty-one 
years,  the  Hindu  empire,  at  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era,  must 
have  endured  for  a  period  of  3186  years;  and  that  it  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  founded  838  years  before  the  deluge  according  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  142  years  according  to  the  Samaritan,  computation. 
It  likewise  follows,  that  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Bentley  becomes  self- 
contradictory;  because,  if  the  periods  which  he  assigns  to  the  different 
ages  be  correct,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  that  the  number  of  reigns 
which  he  also  gives  could  have  taken  place  within  such  short  durations 
of  time-  But  setting  the  number  of  reigns  aside,  and  supposing  that 
his  astronomical  calculations  are  exact,  Mr.  Bentley  admits  all  that  can 
be  reasonably  contended  for,  when  he  places  the  establishment  of 
the  Hindu  empire  in  1528  B.  C.  *:  and  to  his  system,  therefore,  the 
authenticity  or  spuriousness  of  Sanscrit  works  could  have  been  of  no 
importance,  the  more  especially  as  he  has  adopted  the  number  of  reigns 
that  are  stated  in  those  very  works  which  he  considered  to  be  spurious. 

On  this  subject,  however,  I  find  the  following  very  just  remarks  in 
the  Kola  Sakalita  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Warren,  p.  234. : — "  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  abolition  of  sidereal  astronomy,  pronounced  by  the 
work  alluded  to  {Bentley  s  Hindu  Astronomy)  to  have  taken  place  from 
the  fifth  century  upwards,  renders  a  great  part  of  my  speculations  un- 
availing :  to  which  I  shall  reply  that,  although  agreeing  in  substance  to 
a  doctrine  which  the  scholiast  has  so  ably  supported,  yet  I  do  not  go 
with  him  the  whole  length  of  believing  that  the  use  of  ancient  or  tro- 
pical astronomy  was  so  suddenly  relinquished,  and  the  sidereal  so 
readily  adopted,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  precise  epoch  which  he 
assigns  to  that  event  (March,  A.  D.  538).  It  required  nearly  two  cen- 
turies to  drive'  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  out  of  the  universities  of 
Europe ;  and,  arguing  from  analogy  f,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 

♦  In  a  former  essay,  he  placed  it  in  the  year  2204  B.  C. ;  and  in  his  last  work  he  does 
not  explain  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  been  induced  to  curtail  the  antiquity  of  the 
Hindu  empire  of  no  less  than  675  years. 

f  The  analogy  is  fer  from  complete,  because  typography  is  unknown  in  India ;  and, 
without  its  assistance,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  would  probably  have  withstood  all  the 
attacks  made  against  it 

u  2 
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of  the  kings  for  that  particular  space  of  time  are  not  distinguished  from 
those  that  reigned  after  the  period  terminatedi  for  a  reason  tliat  will  be 
hereafter  explained*  This,  however^  cannot  prevent  us  fronn  discovering 
the  real  period  to  which  the  reigns  extended,  taking  them  at  the  average 
already  found ;  which,  taking  the  two  periods  Treta  and  Dwapar  toge- 
ther^  gives  an  average  of  about  twelve  years  to  a  reign.  Now  tlie 
number,  of  princes  in  the  solar  hue,  that  reigned  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Kali,  before  that  time  became  extinct,  was  twenty-eight ; 
and  twenty-eight  multiplied  by  twelve  gives  us  336  years  for  the 
period  they  reigned,  which,  being  reckoned  from  the  year  540  B.  C, 
when  the  Kali  began,  will  bring  them  down  to  the  year  204  B,  C, 
the  very  year  at  which  the  astronomical  period  commenced,  and  when 
the  periods  of  the  four  ages  were  invented,  as  aboved  stated ;  but  what 
is  equally  remarkable  is,  that  the  whole  solar  line  of  princes,  the  lunar 
line  of  princes,  and  the  line  of  Jarasandha,  should  all  become  then 
extinct  at  one  and  the  same  time,  as  if  the  history  after  this  period 
were  discontinued  from  some  particular  cause.  The  duration  of 
the  Kali  from  540  B.  C  to  299  B.  C.  being  241  years,  the  num- 
ber of  reigns  in  that  period,  at  twelve  years  to  a  reign,  would  be 
twenty ;  and  from  the  year  299  B.  C,  down  to  204  B.  C  would 
be  the  eight  remaining  reigns,  when  the  whole  term  in  a  ted.  We 
may,  from  these  circumstances,  plainly  perceive  that  Vyasa,  the  son 
of  Parasara,  who  lived  540  years  before  Christ,  was  not  the  autlior  of 
the  ancient  Hindu  history,  much  less  of  its  division  into  the  periods 
above  given,  though  pretended  so  to  have  been.  Vyasa  could  have  given 
a  history  only  to  his  own  time,  if  he  gave  any  ;  which,  however,  is  very 
much  to  be  doubted,  as  we  find  many  other  assertions  of  the  modern 
Hindu  not  only  totally  void  of  truth,  but  of  the  slightest  foundation."* 
On  reading  this  passage  it  becomes  impossible  to  understand  what 
object  Mr.  Bentley  could  have  had  in  view  in  proposing  his  hypothesis: 
because  he  could  not  suppose  that  the  average  duration  of  reigns, 
so  contrary  to  all  probability,  which  he  assumes,  would  be  admitted  ; 
and^  consequently,  if  from  the  establisliment  of  the  Hindu  empire,  until 

•  Bentley's  Hindu  Astronomy,  p.  77. 
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304  B-  C,  142  reigns  took  place,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that,  on 
ascribing  to  each  of  them  the  very  moderate  average  of  twenty-one 
years,  the  Hindu  empire,  at  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era,  must 
have  endured  for  a  period  of  3186  years;  and  that  it  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  founded  838  years  before  the  deluge  according  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  142  years  according  to  the  Samaritan,  computation. 
It  likewise  follows,  that  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Bentley  becomes  self- 
contradictory;  because,  if  the  periods  which  he  assigns  to  the  different 
ages  be  correct,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  that  the  number  of  reigns 
which  he  also  gives  could  have  taken  place  within  such  short  durations 
of  time.  But  setting  the  number  of  reigns  aside,  and  supposing  that 
his  astronomical  calculations  are  exact,  Mr.  Bentley  admits  all  that  can 
be  reasonably  contended  for,  when  he  places  the  establishment  of 
the  Hindu  empire  in  1528  B.  C.  *:  and  to  his  system,  therefore,  the 
authenticity  or  spuriousness  of  Sanscrit  works  could  have  been  of  no 
importance,  the  more  especially  as  he  has  adopted  the  number  of  reigns 
that  are  stated  in  those  very  works  which  he  considered  to  be  spurious. 

On  this  subject,  however,  I  find  the  following  very  just  remarks  in 
the  Kola  Sakalita  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Warren,  p.  234. : — "  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  abolition  of  sidereal  astronomy,  pronounced  by  the 
work  alluded  to  [Bentley  s  Hindu  Astronomy)  to  have  taken  place  from 
the  fifth  century  upwards,  renders  a  great  part  of  my  speculations  un- 
availing :  to  which  I  shall  reply  that,  although  agreeing  in  substance  to 
a  doctrine  which  the  scholiast  has  so  ably  supported,  yet  I  do  not  go 
with  him  the  whole  length  of  believing  that  the  use  of  ancient  or  tro- 
pical astronomy  was  so  suddenly  relinquished,  and  the  sidereal  so 
readily  adopted,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  precise  epoch  which  he 
assigns  to  that  event  (March,  A.  D.  538).  It  required  nearly  two  cen- 
turies to  drive'  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  out  of  the  universities  of 
Europe ;  and,  arguing  from  analogy  f ,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 

♦  In  a  former  essay,  he  placed  it  in  the  year  2204  B.  C. ;  and  in  his  last  work  he  does 
not  explain  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  been  induced  to  curtail  the  antiquity  of  the 
Hindu  empire  of  no  less  than  675  years. 

f  The  analogy  is  fer  from  complete,  because  typography  is  unknown  in  India ;  and, 
without  its  assistance,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  would  probably  have  withstood  all  the 
attacks  made  against  it 

u  2 
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people,  of  all  others  the  most  attached  to  its  institutions,  would  have 
simultaneously  adopted  new  theories,  when  the  old  ones  were  still  found 
to  answer  (and  were  in  reality  better  than  the  new),  for  no  other  pur^ 
pose  than  to  appear  the  most  ancient  nation  in  the  universe.  ....  Before 
the  epoch  referred  to,  the  sidereal  astronomy  (certainly  the  more  com- 
modious of  the  two)  must  surely  have  thrown  out  some  roots  in  the 
minds  of  the  learned  men  of  those  times,  and  have  lurked,  perhaps 
during  several  centuries,  in  the  public  opinion.  Some  sect  of  philo- 
sophers must  have  taught  it ;  and  some  separate  tribe  or  nation  must 
have  counted  time  by  the  same,  before  it  became  the  general  doctrine 
of  India  ;  and  from  the  same  considerations  it  may  be  believed  that  the 
ancient  astronomy  had  left  shoots  which  it  must  have  taken  time  to 
extirpate.  Nor  can  I  believe  that  the  Braliminical  power  (which  rests 
entirely  on  opinion,  great  as  it  now  is,  and  has  been)  could  have 
proved  so  efficient  as  to  have  occasioned  the  sudden  and  total  overthrow 
of  the  latter,  in  the  same  manner  as  Timur  Lung  and  Nadir  Shah 
subsequently  annihilated  their  public  institutions.  It  is,  therefore, 
highly  probable,  that  sidereal  astronomy  began  to  be  in  repute  some 
hundreds  of  years  before  it  openly  superseded  the  tropical  one;  and  as 
to  the  motive  of  its  abolition,  I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  specific 
purpose  of  any  set  of  men,  when  effecting  a  change,  can  have  been  to 
do  aumy  their  ancient  hist  or yJ*^ 

Mr,  Davis,  also,  had  so  far  back  as  1789  made  the  following  very 
judicious  observations  :  —  "  It  is  evident  Irom  what  has  been  explained, 
that  the  Pandits,  learned  in  the  Jyotish  Shastra  (astronomy),  have  truer 
notions  of  the  form  of  the  earth  and  the  economy  of  the  universe  than 
are  ascribed  to  the  Hindus  in  general  ;  and  that  they  must  reject  the 
ridiculous  belief  of  the  common  Brahmans,  that  eclipses  are  occasioned 
by  the  intervention  of  the  monster  Rahu,  with  many  other  particulars 
equally  unscientific  and  absurd.  But,  as  this  belief  is  founded  on 
explicit  and  positive  declarations  contained  in  the  Vedas  and  Puranas, 
the  divine  authority  of  which  no  devout  Hindu  can  dispute,  the  astro- 
nomers have  some  of  them  cautiously  explained  such  passages  in  those 
writings  as  disagree  with  the  principles  of  their  own  science  ;  and 
where  reconciliation  was  impossible,  liave  apologised,  as  well  as  they 
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could,  for  propositions  necessarily  established  in  the  practice  of  it,  by 
observing  that  certain  things,  as  stated  in  other  Sfiastras,  might  have  been 
so  formerly,  and  may  be  so  still ;  but  for  astronomical  purposes,  astronomical 
rules  must  be  followed^*  The  astronomical  works,  therefore,  are  of  a 
perfectly  distinct  nature  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus ;  and  the 
alterations,  consequently,  which  either  the  lapse  of  time  or  other  causes 
might  have  rendered  necessary  in  treatises  of  astronomy,  could  in  no 
manner  affect  other  compositions  which  required  no  change.  Of  this 
circumstance  Mr.  Bentley  could  not  be  ignorant,  but  he  had  unfor- 
tunately adopted  the  opinion  that  the  term  Kalpa  and  the  system 
dependent  upon  it  were  not  invented  until  A.  D.  538  ;  and  in  support 
of  a  conjecture,  to  which  he  has  been  unable  to  give  even  the  semblance 
of  plausibility,  he  has  laboriously  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the 
spuriousness  of  all  existing  Sanscrit  literature. 

That  a  writer  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  alter  the  opinions  which  he 
has  published  cannot  be  denied ;  but  he  ought,  in  common  fairness, 
to  notice  the  change,  and  to  explain  the  reasons  which  had  occasioned 
it  Mr.  Colebrooke,  therefore,  justly  remarks,  —  "  In  many  instances 
Mr.  Bentley  has  altered  his  opinions,  but  without  the  candour  of 
acknowledging  the  change,  f All  these  positions  are  aban- 
doned in  Mr.  Bentley's  posthumous  work :  Varaha  Mihira  is  now  not 
the  author  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  nor  of  any  other  of  the  five  Sid- 
dhantas.  The  Pancha  Siddhantica  of  Varaha  Mihira  is  an  unseen  and 
unheard  of  work,  which  he  is  disposed  to  think  never  existed.  The 
Calpa  of  Varaha  may  not  have  taken  its  name  from  this  astronomer ; 
who  did  not  flourish  at  the  age  assigned  by  Mr.  Bentley  to  the  Surya 
Siddhanta,  but  so  recently  as  twenty-six  years  before  the  accession  of 
the  emperor  Akbar,  an  interval  of  nearly  five  centuries.  The  Jatacar^ 
nova,  which  was  proved  by  the  same  train  of  computation  which  deter- 

•  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii.  257.  Sir  W.  Jones  had  also  observed,  —  "I  will  only 
remark  that,  in  our  conversations  with  Pandits^  we  must  never  confound  the  system  of  the 
Jymitishicas^  or  mathematical  astronomers,  with  that  of  the  Patirajiicasy  or  poetical  fabulbts ; 
for  to  such  a  confusion  alone  must  we  impute  the  many  mistakes  of  Europeans  on  the  subject 
of  Indian  science."  —  Ibid.  p.  290. 

f  The  reader  will  find  an  instance  of  this  in  p.  127,  in  a  quotation  from  an  essay  of  Mr. 
Bentley's  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches. 
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mined  the  age  of  the  Suiya  Siddhanta^  and  that  of  BrcihmagujytUf  to 
have  been  composed  739  years  before  A.  D.  1799,  is  still  manitained 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Varaha  Alihira^  but  written  300  years  ago, 
instead  of  750.  Consequently,  all  the  evidence  and  7'eawmng  to  zdiich 
Mr.  Bentley  had  trusted,  for  determining  the  age  of  ant/  astronomical 
work,  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  of  no  more  vaHdity  to  determine  the 
age  of  the  Surya  Siddhanfa,  than  that  of  the  Jatacarnava ;  which  he 
maintained  to  have  been  contemporary,  but  which  he  now  affirms  to  have 
been  450  years  distant?'"^  How  far  such  fluctuations  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  this  particular  subject  ought  to  detract  from  Mr,  Bentley's 
authority,  I  must  leave  to  astronomers  to  decide ;  but  on  all  just  prin- 
ciples of  reasoning,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  opinion  of  an  indivi- 
dual who  draws,  at  different  times,  conclusions  so  totally  dissimilar, 
from  the  very  same  premises,  can  be  entitled  to  no  attention  w  hate  van 
At  the  same  time  I  am  convinced  that  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus  afford  no  data,  from  which  the  period  when  they  may  have 
been  composed  could  be  determined,  even  by  approximation.  For 
the  events,  possibly  historical,  that  occur  in  them,  are  not  related  in  a 
connected  manner,  nor  are  they  referred  to  any  fixed  era,  nor  is  there 
even  the  slightest  appearance  that  the  writer  himself  intended  that 
they  should  be  subjected  to  any  kind  of  chronological  computation. 
The  occurrences,  also,  which  are  described  in  the  Purans,  took  place 
principally  in  the  Satya  Yug  f  ;  a  few  happened  in  the  Treta  Yug  j 
and  in  the  Dwapar  Yug  the  only  important  circumstance  is  the  incar- 
nation of  Krishna,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  Kurnwas  and  Pan^ 
dawas.  It  is  likewise  precisely  at  the  end  of  the  Dwapar  Yug  that  the 
imperfect  computation  of  time  contained  in  the  Purans  closes :  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  slight  prophetical  notices  which  are  annexed 
to  two  or  three  of  them,  the  Purans  are  totally  silent  with  respect  to 
all  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Kali  Yug ;  though  this 
age  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  3102  years  before  the  Christian 

•  Asiatic  Journal  for  March  1826.  p.  360,  36  L 

t  It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  explain  that  the  Satya  Yug  comprises  l,728jOOO 
years;  the  Treta  1,296,000;  the  Dwapar  864,000;  and  the  Kali  432j000;  and  the  first 
three  ages  have  elapsed,  and  that  the  year  A,  D.  1828  answers  to  the  4930th  year  of  the 
Kali  Yug. 
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era.  But  in  the  traditions  of  India,  with  respect  to  subsequent  occur- 
rences,  the  first  circumstance  which  assumes  an  unquestionably  histd- 
rical  appearance  is  the  era  ©f  Vicramaditya,  which  commenced  56 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  thus  a  period  of  3000  years 
remains^  of  which  the  Hindus  themselves  do  not  pretend  to  possess 
any  continuous  accounts  either  religious,  traditionary,  or  historical. 
It  is  this  chasm,  consequently,  which  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  fill 
up  in  any  manner;  because  there  are  no  complete  and  uninterrupted 
genealogies,  or  any  other  data  by  which  a  connection  between  the  end 
of  the  Dwapar  Yug  and  the  era  of  Vicramaditya  could  be  even  plausi- 
bly established.  Hence  Sir  W.  Jones  thus  concludes  his  essay  on  the 
Chronology  of  the  Hindus  :  —  "  On  the  whole  we  may  safely  close  the 
most  authentic  system  of  Hindu  chronology,  that  I  have  yet  been  able 
to  procure,  with  the  death  of  Chandrabija  (452  years  before  Christ). 
Should  any  farther  information  be  attainable,  we  shall,  perhaps,  in  due 
time,  attain  it  either  from  books  or  inscriptions  *  in  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage ;  tut  from  the  materials  with  which  we  are  at  present  supplied, 
we  may  establish  as  indubitable  the  two  following  propositions :  that 
the  three  first  ages  of  the  Hindus  are  chiefly  mythological,  whether 
their  mythology  was  founded  on  the  dark  enigmas  of  their  astronomers, 
or  on  the  heroic  fictions  of  their  poets  ;  and  that  the  fourth,  or  his- 
toricalj  age  cannot  be  carried  farther  back  than  about  2000  years 
before  Christ."t  But  the  mere  perusal  of  that  essay  will  at  once  evince 
on  what  very  inconclusive  grounds  Sir  W.  Jones  has  applied  the  term 
historical  to  the  Kali  Yug ;  and  how  unsuccessfully  he  has  attempted  to 
adapt  the  heroic,  or  rather  the  religious,  fictions  of  the  Hindu  poets  to 
the  dates  of  European  chronology. 

But  though  it  evidently  seems  impossible  to  determine  the  precise 
period  when  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  were  composed,  or  when 
the  circumstances  related  in  them  actually  took  place ;  still  there  are 
other  than  chronological  and  historical  considerations,  from  which  a 

*  Unfortunately,  this  expectation  is  not  likely  to  be  realised,  as  there  appear  to  be 
no  inscriptions  of  an  older  date  than  the  ninth  century;  or  if  there  are,  they  are  written  in  a 
character  which  cannot  now  be  deciphered. 

f  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  309. 
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probable  opinion  can  be  formed  with  respect  to  the  authenticity  of 
these  books,  and  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Hindu  religion.  For  nothing 
certainly  can  be  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  perfect  genuineness 
of  an  immense  number  of  works  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  than  an  unva- 
rying uniformity  of  conceptions  and  a  total  absence  of  all  foreign  modes 
of  thinking  and  extraneous  interpolations.  But  this  character  is  so 
incontrovertiblj'  impressed  on  the  whole  of  Sanscrit  literature,  that 
even  the  persons  who  have  called  in  question  its  antiquity  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  are  obliged  to  admit  that  ancient  materials  did  exist,  from 
which  were  composed  the  Sanscrit  works  now  extant.  *'  The  Puranas," 
says  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilfbrd,  **  are  certainly  a  modern  compilation 
from  valuable  materials,  which,  I  am  afraid,  no  longer  exist ;"  and  Mr. 
Bentley  remarks,  —  ^'  In  thus  giving  the  age  (A,  D.  295)  of  the  Ramayan 
of  Valmika,  as  it  is  called,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  facts,  on  which 
that  romance  was  founded  in  part,  did  not  exist  long  before ;  on  the 
contrary,  my  opinion  is  that  they  did,  and  were  probably  to  be  then 
found  in  histories  or  oral  traditions  brought  down  to  his  time.*'  What- 
ever, therefore,  the  antiquity  of  Sanscrit  works  may  be,  their  authenti- 
city, that  is,  tlieir  contahiing  an  accurate  description  of  the  manners, 
customs,  modes  of  thinking,  and  religion  of  the  Hindus,  is  not  contro- 
verted. But  even  with  respect  to  their  literal  genuineness,  the  reason- 
ing of  Mr,  Colebrooke,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Vedas,  seems  to  me  so  con- 
clusive as  to  refute  unanswerably  all  cavils  on  the  subject ;  and  I  am 
persuaded,  that  the  more  Sanscrit  literature  is  known,  the  more  just 
will  these  remarks  of  his  be  found,  as  applicable,  not  only  to  the  Vedas, 
but  to  the  other  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus.*  "  On  this  ground  I 
defend  the  authentic  text  of  the  Indian  scripture  as  it  is  now  extant ; 
and  although  the  passages  which  I  liave  so  verified  are  few,  compared 
with  the  great  volume  of  the  Vedas,  yet  1  have  sufficient  grounds  to 
argue,  that  no  skill  in  the  nefarious  arts  of  forgery  and  falsification 
could  be  equal  to  the  arduous  task  of  fabricating  large  works,  to  agree 
with  the  very  numerous  citations  pervading  thousands  of  volumes,, 

♦  The  quotations  from  the  Purans,  the  Ramayan,  and  Mahabharatj  which  pervade  the 
whole  of  Sanscrit  literature,  arej  I  believe,  more  numerous  than  those  from  the  Vedas,  as 
they  are  considered  less  sacred. 
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composed  on  diverse  subjects  in  every  branch  of  literature,  and  dis- 
persed through  the  various  nations  of  Hindus  inhabiting  Hindustan 
and  the  Dekhin/' * 

I  am,  however,  well  aware  that  the  recent  composition  of  Sanscrit 
works,  and  particularly  of  the  Purans,  is  a  prevalent  opinion  ;  but  as  I 
have  never  met  with  it  (except  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Bentley)  under 
any  other  shape  than  that  of  bare  assertion  unsupported  by  the  slightest 
argument  or  proofs  I  am  completely  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what 
grounds  it  could  have  been  formed.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  rest  on  a 
supposition  that  the  Purans  were  intended  to  be  geographical,  chrono- 
logical, and  historical  treatises  ;  and,  because  it  is  impossible  to  give 
them  this  character,  it  is  hence  concluded  that  they  must  be  incom- 
plete, and  that  they  merely  contain  badly  arranged  fragments  of  some 
larger  works.  But  I  have  most  carefully  examined  sixteen  f  of  the 
Purans,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  Skanda  Puran,  and  I  cannot  discover 
in  them  any  other  object  than  that  of  religious  instruction.:};     Nor  do 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.  p.  4:65. 

t  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  Bhavyshia  Purarij  nor  even  to  obtain  any  account 
of  its  contents. 

t  But  this  statement  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  {As.  Res.<,  vol.  vii.  p.  202.)  has  been  repeat- 
edly quoted :  —  "  Every  Purana  treats  of  five  subjects :  the  creation  of  the  universe,  its 
progress,  and  the  renovation  of  worlds ;  the  genealogy  of  gods  and  heroes ;  chronology 
according  to  a  fabulous  system ;  and  heroic  history,  containing  the  achievements  of  demigods 
and  heroes."  One,  however,  of  these  five  subjects  has  been  here  omitted,  and,  unless  the  term 
chronology  means  the  division  of  time  according  to  the  Hindu  system,  no  such  subject  occurs 
in  the  Purans.  But,  though  these  topics  are  certainly  treated  of  at  greater  or  less  length  in 
most  of  the  Purans,  still  they  by  no  means  form  the  principal  subject  of  those  works ;  for 
this  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  unaccountably  overlooked,  and  yet  it  is  the  only  reason  which  has 
conferred  on  them  a  sacred  character, — I  mean  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  which  is 
inculcated  in  them,  and  to  which  all  the  legends  that  they  contain  are  rendered  subservient. 
In  fact,  the  description  of  the  earth  and  of  the  planetary  system,  and  the  lists  of  royal  races 
that  occur  in  them,  are  evidently  extraneous,  and  not  essential  circumstances,  as  they  are 
omitted  in  some  Purans  and  very  concisely  discussed  in  others ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in 
all  the  Purans,  some  or  other  of  the  leading  principles,  rites,  and  observances  of  the  Hindu 
religion  are  fully  dwelt  upon,  and  illustrated  either  by  suitable  legends,  or  by  prescribing  the 
ceremonies  to  be  practised  and  the  prayers  and  invocations  to  be  employed  in  the  worship 
of  different  deities.  Of  the  real  nature,  however,  of  the  Purans,  the  extracts  which  foUow 
will  convey  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea. 

This  opinion,  also,  of  Lieutenant-CJolonel  Wilford,  seems  not  only  to  have  been 
generally  adopted,  but  to  have  been  extended  to  other  Purans  than  those  which  he  mentions 
(As.  Res.y  voL  viiL  p.  252.) : — "  Other  impostors,"  he  remarks,  "have  had  recourse  to  the 
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I  perceive  in  them  any  lacunce^  or  indications  of  failure  or  imperfect- 
ness  in  executing  the  design  of  their  composition  ;  from  which  it  might 
justly  be  inferred  that  they  were  not  original  works,  but  were  compila- 
tions from  other  books  ;  for  they  appear  to  me  to  be  precisely  such 
compositions  as  would  be. produced  by  a  first  attempt  to  commit  to  wri- 
ting the  mythological  legends  and  religious  lessons  which  had  no  doubt 
been  previously  communicated  by  oral  instruction^  Hence  have  pro- 
ceeded that  total  want  of  arrangement,  that  humility  of  style,  and  those 
constant  repetitions,  which  are  so  observable  in  each  of  the  Purans  ;  and 
also  their  having  been  written  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  in  which  the 
speaker  acts  the  part  of  preceptor,  and  tlie  hearer  that  of  pupil.  But 
it  is  these  very  circumstances,  that  seem  to  have  induced  some  writers 
to  suppose  that  the  Pur-ans  were  merely  modern  compilations,  which 
induce  me  to  ascribe  to  them  a  remote  antiquity  :  because  the  ability 
of  the  Brahmans  to  produce  much  more  perfect  works  cannot  be  dis- 
puted ;  and  had  they  therefore  determined^  at  some  modern  period,  to 
recompose  the  Purans,  it  is  quite  incredible  that  they  would  have 
allowed  them  to  appear  in  their  present  state;  for,  besides  the  faults  of 


Skftiida,  BrahiDanda,  anti  Padiiia  Puranas,  a  great  part  of  which  is  not  at  present  to  be 
found ;  and  for  that  reason^  these  are  called  the  Pumnas  o^  thieves  or  impo&iorsr  But,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Skanda,  all  the  other  seventeen  Purans  are  to  be  found  in  an  entire 
!>tate,  as  they  have  always  remained  perfect ;  and  the  conteiits  of  the  Bruhmanda  and  Padma 
Purans  are  too  well  known  to  admit  of  any  ialsihcation  taking  place  in  thenu  M^  however, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wiltbrd  merely  meant  that  legendary  stories  relating  to  the  erection  and 
sanctity  of  different  temples  have  been  conijiosed  and  cumulated  as  extracts  from  these  two 
Purans,  the  statement  is  correct;  but  this  circumstance  can,  obviously,  m  no  manner  affect 
either  their  completeness  or  authenticity.  For  the  spuriousness  of  such  stories  is  unques- 
tionable ;  and,  consequently,  their  not  being  to  be  found  in  the  Purans  to  which  they  are 
ascribed,  must  evince  the  genuineness,  and  not  the  spuriousaejss,  of  those  Purans,  But>  with 
respect  to  the  Skanda,  it  has  long  been  in  an  incomplete  state,  and  circulated  in  detached 
portions  only;  nor  are  even  its  divisions  and  contents  known  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
In  the  commencement,  how^ever,  of  the  Sitta  Sanhita  of  tliis  Puran,  it  is  said  to  consist  of 
six  Sanhitas  ;  the  Sanaikinnara^  Sffia,  S/tankarif  Vahhnuvi^  Brahmi^  and  Saurani ;  of  500 
Khands ;  and  of  500,000  stanzas.  It  will,  therefore,  be  obvious  that  the  circulation  of  such 
an  extensive  work  in  detiiched  portions  only,  might  afford  every  facility  for  composing 
spurious  works  and  circnhiting  them  as  extracts  from  this  Puran  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  internal  evidence,  I  think  that  all  the  Sanhitas  and  Khands  may  be  admitted  as  genuine, 
though  the  Mahatmyanis  said  to  be  extracted  from  it  have  rather  a  questionable  appearance. 
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style  and  composition  which  they  contain,  they  exhibit  a  remarkable 
diversity  in  a  number  of  important  particulars,  which  the  Brahmans 
would  most  assuredly  have  then  so  corrected,  as  to  reduce  the  contents 
of  the  Purans  to  one  uniform  system.  This  diversity,  however,  is  ex- 
actly what  must  have  resulted  from  eighteen  different  persons  having, 
probably  at  different  times  and  places,  collected  together  and  com- 
mitted to  writing  the  mythological  and  religious  opinions  and  legends 
which  had  been  previously  formed  and  preserved  merely  by  tradition. 
The  present  state,  therefore,  of  the  Purans,  in  which  the  most  impor- 
tant legends,  and  even  the  origin  of  the  deities,  are  related  in  a 
discordant  manner,  though  not  in  such  a  manner  as  in  the  least  affects 
the  perfect  homogeneity  of  the  Hindu  religion,  must  alone  be  a  strong 
presumption  that  they  exist  at  the  present  day  in  precisely  the  same 
state  in  which  they  were  originally  composed ;  and  that,  as  the  Brah- 
mans have  preferred  to  reconcile  by  explanation  the  discordances  that 
occur  in  them  (which  they  do  not  deny),  rather  than  to  correct  them, 
they  must  have  been  prevented  by  religious  scruples  from  giving  uni- 
formity to  their  religious  system ;  and,  consequently,  that  there  can  be 
no  grounds  whatever  for  supposing  that  these  works  are  mere  modern 
compilations.* 

But  if  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus  cannot  be  contested,  and  if  quotations  from  them  pervade  the 
whole  of  Sanscrit  literature,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  lists 
of  Sanscrit  works  contained  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Ward's  View  of  the 
Hindus,  and  to  advert  to  their  being  numerously  dispersed  over  an 
area  of  more  than  one  million  of  square  miles,  to  be  at  once  satisfied 

*  Mr.  Ck)lebrooke  {As.  Res.,  vol.  iii.  p.  467.)  has  incautiously  made  this  admission :  — 
"  I  am  myself  inclined  to  adopt  an  opinion  supported  by  many  learned  Hindus,  who  con- 
sider the  celebrated  Shri  Bhagavata  as  the  work  of  a  grammarian  supposed  to  have  lived 
about  six  hundred  years  ago."  For  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  number  of  the  Purans  have 
been  always  held  to  be  eighteen ;  but  in  most  of  the  Purans  the  names  of  the  eighteen 
are  eniunerated,  amongst  which  the  Bhagavat  is  invariably  included  ;  and,  consequently,  if 
it  were  composed  only  600  years  ago,  the  others  must  be  of  an  equally  modern  date.  For 
the  supposition  of  an  interpolation  cannot  be  here  admitted ;  as  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
admitted,  that  not  only  one  of  the  ancient  Purans,  but  even  its  very  name,  has  disappefured, 
a  conjecture  too  improbable  to  merit  attention.  But  Mr.  Colebrooke's  own  reasoning  in  this 
essay  is  the  best  refutation  of  so  erroneous  an  opinion. 

X  2 
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that  their  composition  and  circulation,  ZLithoui  the  aid  of  typography^ 
within  the  last  700  or  800  years,  is  an  absolute  impossibility.  Whether, 
also,  the  Amara  Kosh  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  as  is  the  general  belief,  or  in  the 
fifth  century,  on  the  grounds  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wilson  ;  that  voca- 
bulary is  alone  conclusive  proof  that  the  civil  and  religious  polity, 
described  in  Sanscrit  works,  was  at  the  period  completely  estabhshed.* 
But  to  determine  the  number  of  ages  before  the  birth  of  Christ  that 
this  polity  may  have  been  first  instituted,  can  depend  only  on  conjec- 
ture ;  though,  from  the  brief  notices  contained  in  ancient  wTiters,  it 
may  certainly  be  concluded  with  much  probability  that  it  must  have 
existed  in  the  same  state  at  least  300  years  before  Christ.  This  point 
Sir  W,  Jones  has  attempted  to  determine  by  philological  reasoning  ; 
for  he  has  remarked  in  his  preface  to  the  Institutes  of  Menu  —  "  The 
Sanscrit  of  the  three  first  Veda^  (I  need  not  here  speak  of  the  fourth, 
that  of  the  Manava  Dhanna  Sastra,  and  that  of  the  Furanas)  differ 
from  each  other  in  pretty  exact  proportion  to  the  Latin  of  Numa,  from 
whose  laws  entire  fragments  are  preserved,  that  of  Appius,  which  we 
see  in  the  fragments  of  the  twelve  tables,  and  that  of  Cicero,  or  Lucre- 
tius where  he  has  not  affected  an  obsolete  style  ;  if  the  several  changes, 
therefore,  of  Sanscrit  and  Latin  took  place,  as  we  may  fiiirly  assume,  in 
times  very  nearly  proportional,  the  Vedas  must  have  been  written  about 
300  years  before  these  Institutes,  and  about  600  before  the  Puranas  and 
ItihasaSs  which,  I  am  fully  convinced  were  not  the  productions  of 
Vyasa:  so  that,  if  the  son  of  Parasara  committed  the  traditional  Vedas 
to  writing  in  the  Sanscrit  of  his  lather's  time,  the  original  of  this  book 
must  have  received  its  present  form  about  880  years  before  Christ's 
birth/' t     This  argument,  however,  is  entirely  fanciful ;  for  though  the 

*  I  purposely  adopt  a  vocabdaty  as  authority,  because  it  will  not  be  denied  that  such 
a  work  can  be  liable  to  no  suspicion,  as  it  contains  nothing  more  than  namesj  which  would 
not  have  been  inserted  in  it  had  not  the  objects  denoted  by  them  really  existed. 

It  may  be  also  observed,  that  the  Sanscrit  literature  which  is  undoubtedly  modern 
strongly  attests  the  existence  of  a  more  ancient  one  \  tor,  like  that  of  Alexandria,  it  consists, 
besides  mathematical  and  astronomical  works,  of  nothing  but  grammars^  vocabularies,  and 
commentaries. 

f  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works^  vol.  iii.  p.  55, 
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grammatical  construction  of  the  Vedas  differs  from  that  of  later 
writers,  but  very  few  of  the  words  contained  in  them  have  become 
obsolete,  and  not  one  of  those  which  occur  in  the  Manava  Dharma 
Shastra.  In  another  work,  also,  I  have  perhaps  sufficiently  evinced 
that  the  Sanscrit  language  must  have  been  completely  formed  about 
one  or  two  centuries  before  the  age  of  Homer,  and  that  in  its  words 
and  structure  no  change  whatever  is  observable  in  any  of  the  Sanscrit 
works  now  extant.  But  so  long  a  duration  of  the  Sanscrit  language  in 
the  very  same  state  must  be  considered  as  a  very  strong  presumption 
that  the  civil  and  religious  institutions,  by  which  the  Hindus  are  so 
peculiarly  distinguished,  must  have  been  established  at  least  1100  or 
1200  years  before  the  Christian  era.  * 

In  a  former  work,  however,  I  have  endeavoured  to  evince  how 
probable  it  is  that  neither  the  Brahminical  literature  nor  the  Brahmin- 
ical  religion  were  of  indigenous  origin  in  India,  but  that  they  were 
introduced  into  it  by  colonists  who  had  migrated  from  Babylonia.  If, 
consequently,  the  Brahmans  belonged  originally  to  the  Chaldean  priest- 
hood, they  would  no  doubt  bring  with  them  the  sacred  books  in  which 
the  laws  of  their  civil  and  religious  institutions  were  contained;  and 
hence  the  antiquity  of  the  Vedas  and  earlier  Sanscrit  works  need  no 
longer  be  questioned,  since  they  were  the  productions  of  those  Chal- 
deans whose  remote  antiquity  and  whose  learning  are  attested  by  the 
whole  of  ancient  history.  To  the  philological  reasoning  which  I  there 
employed,  I  may  now  add  the  remarkable  similarity  which  exists  in  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  that  were  adopted  by  ancient  nations  ;  for  Sir  W. 
Jones  has  observed,  —  "  Now  I  undertake  to  prove,  that  the  Indian 

•  No  argument  can  be  necessary  to  show  that  a  language  must  be  affected  by  the 
establishment  of  institutions  which  have  a  greater  or  lesser  influence  on  every  act  which  a 
people  are  in  the  daily  habits  of  performing.  For,  were  the  institutions  of  a  foreign  origin, 
foreign  terms  would  be  introduced  into  the  parent  tongue,  as  is  obvious  in  both  the  English 
and  Persian  languages ;  or,  if  the  requisite  terms  were  of  indigenous  invention,  new  combi- 
nations of  words  would  become  necessary  to  express  them :  and  had  these,  therefore, 
originated  after  the  language  was  completely  formed,  they  would  inevitably  betray  their 
newness;  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  many  strange  compound  words  that  abound 
in  German.  But  the  Sanscrit  is  so  wonderfully  homogeneous,  that  the  language,  and  the 
civil  and  religious  mstitutions  of  the  people  speaking  it,  must  have  arrived  at  their  complete 
form  at  precisely  the  same  period. 
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zodiac  was  not  borrowed  mediately  or  directly  from  the  Arabs  or 
Greeks  ;  and  since  the  sokr  division  of  it  in  India  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance with  tliat  used  in  Greece,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  both 
Greeks  and  Hindus  received  it  from  an  older  nation,  who  first  gave  names 
to  the  luminaries  of  heaven,  and  from  whom  both  Greeks  and  Hindus, 
as  their  similarity  in  language  and  religion  fully  evinces,  had  a  common 
descent/**  And  Bailli  has  remarked,  —  ''La  plus  antique  notion  de 
Fastronomie  chez  les  Grecs  est  celle  de  la  sphere,  inventee,  dit-on,  par 
Chiron  et  decrite  par  Musee  ;  sphere  qui,  comme  Newton  Fa  remarque, 
dolt  etre  plus  ancienne  que  le  voyage  ties  Argonautes.  Tons  les  Ikits 
s^accordent  a  pmuver  que  cette  sphere  est  du  treize  ou  quatorzieme 
siecle  avant  Fere  chretienne.  On  pent  conjecturer  que  cette  sphere  a 
ete  prise  par  les  Argonautes  memes  dans  quelque  con  tree  de  FAsie. 
Eudoxe,  qui  avoit  fait  nne  description  astronomique  de  cette  sphere, 
dit  que  les  colures  coupent  Fecliptique  par  le  milieu  des  signes  du 
B61ier,  de  la  Balance,  de  FEcrevisse,  et  du  Capricorne,  Cette  design a^ 
tion  avoit  pour  objet  d'etablir,  relativement  a  des  points  fixes  dans  le 
ciel,  la  position  des  equinoxes  et  des  solstices,  qui  sont  des  points  mo- 
biles et  retrogrades-  Ces  points  fixes  ne  sembloient  pas  pouvoir  etre 
autre  chose  que  les  etoiles  et  les  figures  des  constellations.  Mais  cette 
supposition,  si  naturelle,  etoit  sujette  a  de  grandes  diflScultes.  •  .  •  .  Cette 
impossibilite  prouve  que  ces  designations  n*etoient  pas  ce  qu'elles 
paroissoient  etre  ;  il  y  avoit  quelque  chose  qu'on  n'entendoit  pas  alors : 
elles  se  rapportent  a  un  zodiaque  qui  n'etoit  connu  ni  d'Eudoxe  ni 
d'liypparque,  et  c'est  le  zodiacpie  indien.  Des  que  ce  zodiaque  a  ete 
communique  aux  differens  peuples  de  FAsie,  et  particulierement  aux 
Chaldeens,  il  a  ete  natural  que  ce  peiiple,  qui  faisoit  usage  d*une  annee 
tropique,  ait  fixe  dans  ce  zodiaque  le  lieu  des  equinoxes  et  des  solstices, 
les  points  ou  les  colures  coupoient  ce  zodiaque."  f      But  would  it  not 

•  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  voL  i.  p.  353, 

f  Astronomic  Indienne,  p.  262,  263. 

Delambre  has  also  remarked,  —  ^*  Un  zodiaque  et  surtout  12  sinrnes,  dont  les  noms  et 
les  figures  ont  tant  de  ressemblance,  ne  sont  pas,  comme  Fobliquit^  de  I'ecliptique,  le 
diametre  du  soleil,  on  m^me  comme  la  p^riode  de  19  ans,  de  ces  choses  qu'on  pent  deter- 
miner en  differens  temps  et  sans  se  rien  conimuniquer,  II  en  est  de  ni^rae  des  jours  de  la 
semaine  et  de  leurs  noms  planttaires,  comme  au  zodiaque,  il  leur  faut  une  origine  commune ; 
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be  more  consistent  with  probability,  and  with  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  ancient  history  to  the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans  and  to  the  remote 
period  from  which  they  had  cultivated  astronomy,  to  conclude  that  it 
was  the  Chaldeans  who  had  invented  the  zodiac,  and  who  had  commu- 
nicated this  remarkable  division  of  the  heavens  to  other  nations.* 

But,  with  respect  to  Sanscrit  literature  in  general,  the  justness  of 
the  following  remarks,  of  which  I  gladly  avail  myself,  as  they  will  no 
doubt  carry  more  conviction  to  the  reader  than  any  with  which  I  could 
present  him,  cannot  be  reasonably  disputed :  —  "It  may  be  said, that  in 
a  country  of  which  the  actual  condition  is  so  imperfectly  known,  inves- 
tigation should  first  be  directed  to  the  existing  state  of  society,  which 
admits  of  being  accurately  ascertained,  and  may  lead  to  practical  con- 
clusions highly  beneficial  to  the  community,  before  we  attempt  to 
explore  the  obscure  paths  of  remote  antiquity,  by  the  feeble  lights 
afforded  by  a  few  mutilated  or  suspicious  documents.  The  Indian 
nations,  it  may  be  <?ontended,  have  no  claim  to  any  extraordinary 
attention,  either  from  the  philosopher  or  the  historian  :  their  boasted 
civilisation  has  rather  been  asserted  than  proved  ;  neither  their  litera^ 
ture  nor  their  arts  indicate  any  considerable  progress  in  the  pursuits 
which  refine  and  adorn  mankind  ;  and  some  of  their  customs  betray  a 
ferocity  scarcely  to  be  found  amongst  the  most  savage  nations.     But, 


mais  faut-il  la  chercher  chez  nn  peuple  plus  (peu  ?)  ancien  et  totalement  inconnu  ?  N'est-il 
pas  plus  simple  de  supposer  une  communication  entre  les  divers  peuples  de  TAsie?" — 
Astronomic  Ancienne^  torn.  i.  p.  446. 

•  These  remarks,  likewise,  of  Bailli,  if  restricted  to  the  Chaldeans,  seem  highly 
probable:  —  " On  voit  encore  que  cette  duree  si  exacte  de  I'ann^e  n'a  du  appartenir  qu'i 
un  seul  peuple  dans  I'antiquite  et  dans  P  Asie :  car  ces  determinations  astronomiques  qui 
approchent  si  pres  de  la  verite  des  mouvemens  celestes,  n'ont  pu  ^tre  obtenues  que  de  deux 
mani^res;  ou  par  des  instrumens  tr^s  parfaits  dont  il  ne  semble  pas  qu'on  puisse  accorder  la 
connoissance  et  I'usage  ^  des  si^cles  recules,  ou  par  des  si^cles  accumul^s,  par  un  long  temps 
de  puissance,  de  tranquillity,  et  de  culture  des  arts  et  des  sciences,  qui  n*a  pas  ^t^  accorde  k 
tons  les  peuples.  II  y  a  done  lieu  de  croire  qu'il  y  a  eu  jadis  dans  I'Asie  une  masse  de  con- 
noissances,  qui  a  ^t^  fondle  par  un  seul  peuple,  d'oii  elles  se  sont  6tendues  k  tous  les  autres 
par  une  communication  plus  ou  moins  retardee,  commes  nous  avons  aujourd'hui  en  Europe 
un  grand  nombre  de  determinations,  auxquelles  differens  peuples  ont  pu  ajouter  differens 
degres  de  perfection,  mais  dont  Porigine  est  commune,  et  dont  la  base  se  trouve  chez  les 
Grecs  d'Alexandrie.'' —  Astronomie  Indienne^  p.  273. 
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even  admittina  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  trace  the  remote  revolu- 
tions  which  this  people  have  undergone^  the  little  probahility  of  attain* 
ing  any  deductions  which  may  be  relied  on  with  confidence  ought  to 
induce  us  to  relinquish  so  hopeless  a  task.  The  Puranas  appear  to  be 
extravagant  romances,  which,  however  amusing  as  poetical  composi- 
tions, can  furnish  no  addition  to  authentic  history,  whatever  portion  of 
it  they  may  be  supposed  incidentally  to  contain.  When  we  find  gods 
and  heroes  mingling  in  doubtful  fight;  events  natural  and  supernatural 
succeeding  each  other  indifferently  ;  a  fact  probably  historical,  followed 
by  another  evidently  allegorical} — ^the  only  rational  conclusion  is  to 
consider  the  whole  of  these  poems  as  v/orks  of  imagination,  and  to 
appreciate  their  merits  by  the  rules  applicable  to  similar  compositions 
amongst  other  nations.  But  if  such  be  the  judgment  we  must  pass  on 
the  Puranas,  the  Hindu  compositions  of  a  later  date  are  not  better 
entitled  to  attention,  unless  with  respect  to  poetical  excellence :  and  it 
probably  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  Hindus  cannot  produce  a  single 
historical  composition  ;  whilst  the  Mahometans  of  the  same  country 
have  amply,  and  even  ably,  illustrated  all  the  events  subsequent  to  their 
entrance  into  Hindustan.  To  these,  therefore,  such  as  may  be  disposed 
to  investigate  the  history  of  the  East  should  consequently  confine  them- 
selves ;  the  materials  are  ample  and  authentic ;  the  occurrences  more 
recent,  and  therefore  more  interesting  j  and  the  subject  so  far  from 
being  exhausted,  that  such  parts  of  it  as  have  hitherto  been  treated  of  in 
European  languages  are  rather  calculated  to  excite,  than  gratify,  the 
curiosity  of  the  public, 

**  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  contended  with  much  plausibility, 
and  we  think  with  justice,  that  an  indiscriminate  accumulation  of  facts 
is  no  object  with  the  philosopher,  and  only  a  subordinate  one  with  the 
historian  ;  that  in  proportion  to  the  peculiarity  and  reputed  antiquity 
of  tlie  religious  and  civil  institutions  subsisting  amongst  any  people,  it 
is  natural  to  feel  curiosity  as  to  their  origin  ;  that  the  minute  peculiari- 
ties which  discriminate  the  nations  of  Europe  scarcely  produce  any 
sensible  modification  of  character,  or  exhibit  to  our  observation  any 
beings  whose  manner  of  acting  and  thinking  is  materially  diflferent  from 
our  own.     In  order  accurately  to  appreciate  the  efficacy  of  religious 
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dogmata,  and  of  civil  institutions,  in  modifying  the  character  of  a 
people  or  of  individuals,  our  observation  should  be  particularly  directed 
to  those  nations  who  differ  most  widely  from  ourselves  in  those  parti- 
culars. Such  comparisons  are  not  less  delightful  than  instructive ;  and 
to  this  source  we  may  trace  much  of  the  amusement  and  much  of  the 
knowledge  we  derive  from  a  perusal  of  the  compositions  of  classic 
antiquity.  From  the  same  cause,  the  manners  of  savage  tribes  have 
attracted  and  deserved  the  attention  of  philosophers ;  but  these  are  in 
general  extremely  uniform,  and  little  modified  by  any  other  circum- 
stances than  the  greater  or  less  facility  of  acquiring  food.  It  is  not 
amidst  a  people  in  such  a  stage  of  society  that  the  influence  of  moral 
impressions  can  be  accurately  ascertained.  A  nation  must  have  ad- 
vanced some  steps  in  civilisation,  must  have  cultivated  the  arts,  and  been 
tinged  with  science,  before  it  is  susceptible  of  that  indelible  stamp  which 
defies  the  efforts  of  time.  If,  therefore,  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hindu 
institutions,  opinions,  and  manners  deservedly  render  them  the  object 
of  philosophic  research,  the  gradations  by  which  such  a  state  of  society 
was  attained  must  be  highly  interesting,  and  can  only  be  discovered 
through  the  medium  of  such  literary  monuments  as  are  still  extant 
among  them."* 

The  remarks  in  this  chapter  have  extended  to  a  much  greater 
length  than  I  at  first  intended  ;  but  the  opinions  which  have  been 
expressed  respecting  the  antiquity  or  recentness  of  the  Hindu  nation, 
and  respecting  the  genuineness  or  spuriousness,  the  value  or  worthless- 
ness,  of  Sanscrit  literature,  are  so  discordant,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  so  much  agitated  a  question.  The 
dispute,  however,  as  in  many  other  instances,  has  proceeded  evidently 
on  a  misapprehension  of  the  real  points  in  issue  ;  for  it  ought  never  to 
have  been  supposed  that  any  person  acquainted  with  the  subject 
believed  in  the  extravagant  computations  of  time  adopted  by  the 
Hindus,  or  with  Bailli  that  the  commencement  of  the  Kali  Yug  in 
the  year  3102  B.  C.  had  been  actually  determined  by  astronomical 
observations. f    But  in  order  to  refute  this  imaginary  supposition,  it  is 

^  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xv.  p.  175. 

t  A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  64.,  pays  these  high  compliments  to  the 
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equally  absurd  to  contend  that  the  whole  of  Sanscrit  literature  was 
invented  and  composed,  or  new  modelled,  700  or  800  years  ago*;  and 
to  maintain  that  "  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Brahmaris  have  been  long 
mentioned  with  those  phrases  of  solemn  wonder,  which  would  still 
have  misled  tlie  public,  if  the  translations  and  extracts  of  them,  which 
have  successively  appeared,  had  not  discovered  their  puerility  and  im- 
posture. It  is  therefore  important  that  the  Sanscrit  books,  wliich  have 
been  held  up  as  so  sacred  and  so  ancient,  and  which  some  of  our 
learned  Orientalists  obviously  prefer  to  the  Jewish  historian,  should  be 
given  to  Europe  in  the  languages  familiar  to  every  one  ;  that  we  may 
not  be  blinded  by  the  erroneous  admiration  of  credulous  and  misjudg- 
ing enthusiasts,  but  be  enabled  to  criticise  fairly  and  judge  impartially 
for  ourselves."  f  Of  the  genuineness,  however,  of  Sanscrit  literature  no 
doubt  can  be  reasonably  entertained  ;  and  there  appears  to  be  most 


sense  and  understanding  of  his  countrymen  in  India:  —  '*  Yet  it  is  amazing  to  see,  in  the 
dissertations  and  publications  of  most  of  our  Asiatic  gentlemen j  how  anxious  they  are  to 
accredit  more  or  less  of  these  absurd  antiquities.  Although  nothing  has  ever  appeared  in 
the  world  with  the  characters  of  wilful  and  wanton  falsehood  more  grossly  palpable; 
alUiough  the  fictitious  histories  of  Aimius  of  Viterbo,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  Arch- 
bishop Turpin,  are  probable  and  reasonable  in  comparison  witli  them,  yet  have  the 
Brahminical  antiquities  been  listened  to  with  respect,  and  repeated  with  a  credulity  in  the 
highest  degree  discreditable  to  a  reasoning  age.  In  vain  had  our  most  learned  and  scientific 
scholars,  during  the  last  two  centuriesj  by  their  Herculean  labours,  sctded  the  chronology  of 
the  world  and  of  ancient  liistory,  on  just  and  true  foundations ;  in  vain  had  the  historio- 
graphers of  the  various  couiUries  of  Europe  at  last  emancipated  themselves  from  the  wild 
fables  of  ostentatious  vanity,  and  determined  the  antiquities  of  their  several  nations 
by  precise  and  authentic  boundaries.  These  objects  had  scarcely  been  attained  with 
laudable,  but  in  some  cases  painful,  sacrifices  of  national  vanity,  when  a  sutlden  assault  was 
made  upon  our  chronological  repose  by  the  phantoms  of  Hindustan.  Even  enlightened 
men,  misled  by  other  theories  and  other  wishes,  caught  a  revolutionary  mania,  and  one  of 
them  received  the  fantastic  apparitions  with  such  fond  credulity,  that  he  wrote  volumes  to 
assure  us  that  not  only  our  history  but  our  geography,  uuist  be  subverted  ;  and  that  Siberia, 
now  the  region  of  eternal  snows,  was  once  the  scene  of  an  equatorial  summer,  and  the  source 
of  human  civilisation  !  '* 

Tliis  critique,  it  must  be  observed,  was  pnblislied  in  February,  1809,  when  die  Asiatic 
Society  had  pursued  their  valuable  researches  for  twenty-five  years,  and  in  whose  Transact  ions 
nothing  whatever  is  contained  that  could   ui   any  matmer   justify   such    remarlcs, 

♦  In  his  posthumous  work  Mr.  Bentley  has  extended  this  period  to  1300  years  ago  ; 
but  apparendy  only,  for  he  still  asserts  in  it  (p.  104?.)  that,  in  fact,  none  of  the  Puranas  are 
ancient,  and  some  of  them  not  a  hundred  years  old  !! 

f  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  i.  p,  68. 
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valid  grounds  for  believing  that  Sanscrit  works  began  to  be  composed 
at  least  1100  or  1200  years  before  Christ.  Nor  will,  perhaps,  my  con- 
jecture that  the  Brahmans  were  Chaldeans  be  deemed  improbable ;  in 
which  case  a  still  remoter  antiquity  may  with  justice  be  ascribed  to  the 
Vedas  and  the  earlier  works  of  the  Hindus. 

But  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hindus  contain  neither  geographical,  chronological,  nor  historical 
information  ;  that  in  them  the  use  of  numbers,  with  respect  to  both 
time  and  space,  is  extravagantly  absurd ;  and  that,  in*  their  style  and 
want  of  arrangement,  they  are  not  only  deficient  in  the  beauties  by 
which  the  immortal  works  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  distinguished,  but 
even  err  against  all  principles  of  refined  taste  and  classical  composi- 
tion.*  It  remains,  therefore,  merely  to  determine  whether  such  defects 

•  But  the  slightest  conversancy  with  Sanscrit  literature  would  have  prevented  Mr.  Mill 
from  hazarding  such  absurdly  erroneous  remarks  as  the  following,  and  from  thus  dogmatically 
pronouncing  condemnation  in  a  case,  with  the  merits  of  which  he  was  totally  unacquainted : 
— "  It  is  incompatible  with  the  present  purpose,  to  speak  of  these  poems  in  more  than 
general  terms.  They  describe  a  series  of  actions  in  which  a  number  of  men  and  gods 
are  jointly  engaged.  These  fictions  are  not  only  more  extravagant  and  unnatural,  less 
correspondent  with  the  physical  and  moral  laws  of  the  universe,  but  are  less  ingenious,  more 
monstrous,  and  have  less  of  any  thing  that  can  engage  the  affection,  awaken  sympathy,  or 
excite  admiration,  reverence,  or  terror,  than  the  poems  of  any  other,  even  the  rudest,  people 
with  whom  our  knowledge  of  the  globe  has  yet  brought  us  acquainted.  They  are  exces- 
sively prolix  and  insipid.  They  are  often,  through  long  passages,  trifling  and  childish  to  a 
degree,  which  those  acquainted  with  only  European  poetry  can  hardly  conceive.  Of  the 
style  in  which  they  are  composed,  it  is  far  from  too  much  to  say  that  all  the  vices  which 
characterise  the  style  of  rude  nations,  and  particularly  those  of  Asia,  they  exhibit  in  per- 
fection. Inflation,  metaphors  perpetual,  and  these  the  most  violent  and  strained,  often  the 
most  unnatural  and  ridiculous,  obscurity,  tautology,  repetition,  verbosity,  confusion,  inco- 
herence, distinguish  the  Mahabharat  and  Ramayan.  That  amid  the  numberless  effusions 
which  a  wild  imagination  throws  forth,  in  its  loose  and  thoughtless  career,  there  should  now 
and  then  be  something  which  approaches  the  confines  of  reason  and  taste,  is  so  far  from 
surprising,  that  it  would  be  truly  surprising  if  there  were  not.  A  happy  description,  or 
here  and  there  the  vivid  conception  of  a  striking  circumstance,  is  not  sufficient ;  the  exact 
observation  of  nature,  and  the  symmetry  of  a  whole,  are  necessary  to  designate  the  poetry 
of  a  cultivated  people."  —  History  of  British  India^  vol.  ii.  p.  4-6. 

In  this  elaborate  description,  the  Sanscrit  scholar  will  seek  in  vain  for  the  slightest 
semblance  of  the  Sanscrit  style  and  composition ;  as  it  is  entirely  a  fancy  picture,  which  has 
no  existence  in  reality.  But  the  opinion  of  a  writer,  who  gravely  affirms  that  the  poetry  of 
the  Persians  resembles  that  of  the  Arabians^  and  that  both  resemble  that  of  the  Hindus,  can  be 
entitled  to  no  attention  whatever,  as  it  betrays  such  a  consummate  ignorance  of  Oriental 
literature.     The  fact  is  that  the  scholars  of  Europe  have  formed  their  opinions  respecting 
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equally  absurd  to  contend  that  the  whole  of  Sanscrit  literature  was 
invented  and  composed,  or  new  modelled,  700  or  800  years  ago*;  and 
to  maintain  that  **  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Brahmans  have  been  long 
mentioned  with  those  phrases  of  solemn  wonder,  which  would  still 
have  misled  the  public,  if  the  translations  and  extracts  of  them,  which 
have  successively  appeared,  had  not  discovered  their  puerility  and  im- 
posture. It  is  therefore  important  that  the  Sanscrit  books,  which  have 
been  held  up  as  so  sacred  and  so  ancient,  and  which  some  of  our 
learned  Orientalists  obviously  prefer  to  the  Jewish  historian,  should  be 
given  to  Europe  in  the  languages  familiar  to  every  one  ;  that  we  may 
not  be  blinded  by  the  erroneous  admiration  of  credulous  and  misjudg- 
ing enthusiasts,  but  be  enabled  to  criticise  fairly  and  judge  impartially 
for  ourselves,"  f  Of  the  genuineness,  however,  of  Sanscrit  literature  no 
doubt  can  be  reasonably  entertained  ;  and  there  appears  to  be  most 


sense  aiid  understanding  of  his  countrymen  in  India :  —  *'  Yet  it  is  amazing  to  see,  in  the 
dissertations  and  publications  of  most  of  our  Asiatic  gentlemen,  how  anxioua  they  are  to 
accredit  more  or  less  of  these  absurd  antiquities.  Although  nothing  has  ever  appeared  in 
the  world  with  the  characters  of  vvilfu!  antl  wanton  falsehood  more  grossly  palpable; 
although  the  fictitious  histories  of  Annius  of  Viterbo,  Geoffi^ey  of  Monmouth,  and  Arch- 
bishop Turpin,  are  probable  and  reasonable  in  comparison  with  them,  yet  have  the 
Brahminical  antiquities  been  listened  to  with  respect,  and  repeated  with  a  credulity  in  the 
highest  degree  discreditable  to  a  reasoning  age.  Jn  vain  had  our  most  learned  and  scientific 
scholars,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  by  their  Herculean  labours,  setded  tlie  chronology  of 
the  world  and  of  ancient  history,  on  just  and  true  foundations ;  in  vaui  had  the  historio- 
graphers of  the  various  countries  of  Europe  at  last  emancipated  themselves  trom  the  wild 
fables  of  ostentatious  vanitVs  aud  determined  the  antiquities  of  their  several  nations 
by  precise  and  authentic  boundaries.  These  objects  had  scarcely  been  attained  with 
laudable,  but  in  some  cases  painful,  sacrifices  of  national  vault)',  when  a  sudden  assault  was 
made  upon  our  chronological  repose  by  the  phantoms  of  Hindustan.  Even  eidightened 
men,  misled  by  other  theories  and  other  wishes,  caught  a  revolutionary  mania,  and  one  of 
them  received  the  fantastic  apparitions  witli  such  fond  credulity,  that  he  wrote  volumes  to 
assure  us  that  not  only  our  history  but  our  geography,  must  be  subverted ;  and  that  Siberia, 
now  the  region  of  eternal  snows,  was  once  the  scene  of  an  equatorial  summer,  and  the  source 
of  human  civilisation  !  '* 

This  critique,  it  must  be  observed,  was  published  in  February,  1809,  when  die  Asiatic 
Society  had  pursued  their  valuable  researches  for  twenty-five  years,  and  in  whose  Transactions 
notliiug  whatever  is  contained   that  could   m   any  manner   justify   such    remarks, 

♦  In  his  posthumous  work  Mr.  Bentley  has  extended  this  period  to  1 300  years  ago ; 
but  apparently  only,  for  he  still  asserts  in  it  (p.  104.)  that,  m  fact,  none  of  the  Puranas  are 
ancient,  and  some  of  them  not  a  hundred  years  old  f ! 

f  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  i,  p,  68. 
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valid  grounds  for  believing  that  Sanscrit  works  began  to  be  composed 
at  least  1100  or  1200  years  before  Christ.  Nor  will,  perhaps,  my  con- 
jecture that  the  Brahmans  were  Chaldeans  be  deemed  improbable ;  in 
which  case  a  still  remoter  antiquity  may  with  justice  be  ascribed  to  the 
Vedas  and  the  earlier  works  of  the  Hindus. 

But  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hindus  contain  neither  geographical,  chronological,  nor  historical 
information  ;  that  in  them  the  use  of  numbers,  with  respect  to  both 
time  and  space,  is  extravagantly  absurd ;  and  that,  in'  their  style  and 
want  of  arrangement,  they  are  not  only  deficient  in  the  beauties  by 
which  the  immortal  works  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  distinguished,  but 
even  err  against  all  principles  of  refined  taste  and  classical  composi- 
tion.*  It  remains,  therefore,  merely  to  determine  whether  such  defects 

•  But  the  slightest  conversancy  with  Sanscrit  literature  would  have  prevented  Mr.  Mill 
from  hazarding  such  absurdly  erroneous  remarks  as  the  following,  and  from  thus  dogmatically 
pronouncing  condemnation  in  a  case,  with  the  merits  of  which  he  was  totally  unacquainted : 
— "  It  is  incompatible  with  the  present  purpose,  to  speak  of  these  poems  in  more  than 
general  terms.  They  describe  a  series  of  actions  in  which  a  number  of  men  and  gods 
are  jointly  engaged.  These  fictions  are  not  only  more  extravagant  and  unnatural,  less 
correspondent  with  the  physical  and  moral  laws  of  the  universe,  but  are  less  ingenious,  more 
monstrous,  and  have  less  of  any  thing  that  can  engage  the  affection,  awaken  sympathy,  or 
excite  admiration,  reverence,  or  terror,  than  the  poems  of  any  other,  even  the  rudest,  people 
with  whom  our  knowledge  of  the  globe  has  yet  brought  us  acquainted.  They  are  exces- 
sively prolix  and  insipid.  They  are  often,  through  long  passages,  trifling  and  childish  to  a 
degree,  which  those  acquainted  with  only  European  poetry  can  hardly  conceive.  Of  the 
style  in  which  they  are  composed,  it  is  far  from  too  much  to  say  that  all  the  vices  which 
characterise  the  style  of  rude  nations,  and  particularly  those  of  Asia,  they  exhibit  in  per- 
fection. Inflation,  metaphors  perpetual,  and  these  the  most  violent  and  strained,  often  the 
most  unnatural  and  ridiculous,  obscurity,  tautology,  repetition,  verbosity,  confusion,  inco- 
herence, distinguish  the  Mahabharat  and  Ramayan.  That  amid  the  numberless  effusions 
which  a  wild  imagination  throws  forth,  in  its  loose  and  thoughtless  career,  there  should  now 
and  then  be  something  which  approaches  the  confines  of  reason  and  taste,  is  so  far  from 
surprising,  that  it  would  be  truly  surprising  if  there  were  not.  A  happy  description,  or 
here  and  there  the  vivid  conception  of  a  striking  circumstance,  is  not  sufficient ;  the  exact 
observation  of  nature,  and  the  symmetry  of  a  whole,  are  necessary  to  designate  the  poetry 
of  a  cultivated  people."  —  History  of  British  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

In  this  elaborate  description,  the  Sanscrit  scholar  will  seek  in  vain  for  the  slightest 
semblance  of  the  Sanscrit  style  and  composition ;  as  it  is  entirely  a  fancy  picture,  which  has 
no  existence  in  reality.  But  the  opinion  of  a  writer,  who  gravely  aflBrms  that  the  poetry  of 
the  Persians  resembles  that  of  the  Aiabians,  and  that  both  resemble  that  of  the  Hindus,  can  be 
entitled  to  no  attention  whatever,  as  it  betrays  such  a  consummate  ignorance  of  Oriental 
literature.     The  fiict  is  that  the  scholars  of  Europe  have  formed  their  opinions  respecting 
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may  not  be  compensated  by  the  novel  views  of  human  nature  which 
they  exhibit,  and  by  the  various  materials  for  promoting  the  prosecu- 
tion of  enquiries  into  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  which  they  so 
amply  afford ;  for  civil  and  religious  institutions  which,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  endured  unchanged  for  more  than  three  thousand  years ;  a 
system  of  polytheism  which  its  internal  evidence  proves  to  be  of  the 
highest  antiquity  ;  and  a  pecuhar  but  highly  civilised  state  of  society  of 
which  no  other  memorials  exist,  are  certainly  subjects  not  undeserving 
the  study  of  the  philosopher  Hence  even  Mr.  Mill  has  been  Jed  into 
these  remarks  :  —  **  The  meritorious  researches  of  the  modern  Euro- 
peans^ who  have  explored  the  institutions,  the  laws,  the  manners,  the 
arts,  occupations,  and  maxims  of  this  ancient  people,  have  enabled 
philosophy  to  draw  the  picture  of  society,  which  they  have  presented 
through  a  long  revolution  of  years*  We  cannot  describe  the  lives  of 
their  kings,  or  the  circumstances  and  results  of  a  train  of  battles  j  but 
we  can  show  how  they  lived  together  as  members  of  the  community, 
and  of  families ;  how  they  were  arranged  in  society ;  what  arts 
they  practised;  what  tenets  they  believed;  what  manners  they  dis- 
played ;  under  what  species  of  government  they  existed  ;  and  what 
characters,  as  human  beings,  they  possessed.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
useful  and  important  part  of  history  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  an  acute  and 
eloquent  historian  [Hume]  has  remarked,  that  the  sudden^  violent^  un- 
prepared revolutions  incident  to  barbanansj  are  so  much  guided  by  caprice^ 
and  tenninate  so  often  in  cruelty^  that  they  disgust  us  by  the  uniformity  of 
their  appearance^  and  it  is  rather  fortunate  for  letters^  that  they  are  buried 
in  silence  and  oblivion^  we  have  perhaps  but  little  to  regret  in  the  total 
absence  of  Hindu  records-"* 


what  is  called  the  Oriental  style  fi*om  the  Old  Testament ;  and  nothing  can  possibly  be  more 
dissimilar  from  Persian  and  Sanscrit  composition  than  the  Hebrew, 
•  History  of  British  India,  vol.  i.  p»  147. 
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CHAR  VI. 

GENERAL    REMARKS    ON    THE  HINDU    RELIGION. 

JL  HE  Hindus  have  from  time  immemorial  believed  in  the  existence  of 
one  supreme  Being,  in  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  in  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment :  but,  in  their  opinion 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  supreme  Being,  they  are  unquestionably 
pantheists.  Numerous  passages,  however,  occur  in  Sanscrit  works,  and 
various  expressions  are  in  familiar  use  among  the  Hindus,  which 
apparently  convey  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  God,  as  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  universe  which  he  has  created  :  but  when  such  passages  and 
expressions  are  closely  examined,  and  compared  with  other  descriptions 
of  the  Deity,  their  pantheistic  tendenc}^  becomes  evident. 

It  hence  seems  probable  that  the  Hindus  originally  entertained 
correct  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  God ;  but  subsequently,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  understand  how  spirit  could  produce  and  act  upon 
matter,  they  either  identified  the  two  together,  or  denied  the  real 
existence  of  matter.  It  is  this  latter  system  which  now  prevails  in 
India,  and  which  also  appears  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Vedas  from  the 
following  verse  quoted  by  Mr.  Colebrooke: — "  Originally  this  [universe] 
was  indeed  soul  only ;  nothing  else  whatever  existed,  active  [or  in- 
active]." *     This  system  is  thus  beautifully  described  by  Sir  W.Jones :  — 

•  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.  p.  408. 

The  same  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  Upanishadsj  as  will  be  observed  from  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Kaivalya  Upanishad^  in  p.  1 88.  Consequently,  these  unquestionable  facts 
evince  not  only  the  groundlessness  of  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Mill,  but  also  the  extreme  want 
of  the  requisite  research  with  which  his  much  admired  History  of  British  India  has  been 
written :  —  "  The  Vedanti  doctrine,  which  has  caught  the  fancy  of  some  of  the  admirers  of 
Sanscrit,  appears  to  be  delivered  viva  voccj  and  solely  in  that  mode.  As  no  passage 
implying  it  has  been  quoted  from  any  Sanscrit  work,  it  might,  if  it  were  any  refinement,  be 
suspected  of  being  wholly  modem."  (Vol.  i.  p.  71.)  For  the  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, in  which  Mr.  Colebrooke's  Essavon  the  Vedas  is  contained,  was  published  in  1805; 
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"  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  premise,  that  the  inextricable  difficulties 
attending  the  vulgar  notion  of  mataial  substances^  concerning  which 

"  We  know  this  onlyj  that  we  nothing  know,'* 

induced  many  of  the  wisest  among  the  ancients,  and  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  among  the  moderns,  to  believe,  that  the  wlioie  creation 
was  rather  an  energy  than  a  worl\  by  which  the  infinite  Being,  who  is 
present  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  exhibits  to  his  creatures  a  set  ot 
perceptions,  like  a  wonderful  picture  or  piece  of  music,  always  varied, 
yet  always  uniform  ;  so  that  all  bodies  and  their  qualities  exist,  indeed, 
to  every  wise  and  useful  purpose,  but  exist  only  as  far  as  they  are  per- 
ceived; a  theory  no  less  pious  than  sublime,  and  as  different  from  any 
principle  of  atheism,  as  the  brightest  sunshine  differs  from  the  blackest 
midnight  This  illusive  operation  of  the  Deity  the  Hindu  philosophers 
[and  all  classes  of  Hindus]  called  Maya,  or  deception^  '^  But,  although 
matter  has  only  an  apparent  existence  in  the  actual  forms  of  which 
this  universe  is  composed,  still  the  perceptions  which  they  cause  pro- 
ceed not  from  the  mere  volition  of  the  Deity,  but  from  a  positive 
manifestation  of  his  own  divine  essence  under  these  illusive  appearances. 
The  soul  also  of  the  percipieni  has  a  real  existence,  and  the  great 
object  therefore,  which  is  prescribed  to  the  Hindu,  as  the  only  means 
by  which  he  can  obtain  final  beatitude,  is  the  acquisition  of  the  know- 
ledge that  quality  f  (that  is  matter  and  spirit)  does  not  exist,  and  that 
there  is  in  reality  nothing  but  one  self-existent,  infinite,  and  all  pervad- 
ing Spirit,  of  which  he  is  lumself  an  undivided  part. 

This  system,  however,  is  free  from  the  inconsistencies  which  have 


and  in  J  812  was  pubhshed  the  translation  of  the  PraboiTh  Chajulrodaya  hy  Dr,  Taylor,  in 
the  appendix  to  which  h  given  a  succinct  but  correct  account  of  tlie  Vedantii  system,  and 
also  the  translation  of  a  small  Sanscrit  tract  on  the  same  subject,  by  the  celebrated  Shankara 
Acharya. 

*  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p,  367. 

I  Tlie  reader  will  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  expressing  correctly  the  metaphysical 
terms  of  a  system  of  philosophy  which  has  been  always  unknown  in  Europe;  and  will, 
therefore-j  no  doubt  excuse  any  uncouth ness  of  phraseology^  in  my  attempts  to  explain  it. 
The  great  point  is  to  convey  faithfully  the  idea  intended,  and  in  this  1  trust  that  [  have 
succeeded. 
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been  objected  to  that  of  Berkeley.  Because  the  Hindus^  at  the  same 
time,  suppose  that,  in  consequence  of  illusion,  men  are  irresistibly  im* 
pressed  with  a  belief  that  the  universe  really  exists  ;  and  that,  as  long 
as  this  illusion  endures,  they  must  suffer  pleasure  and  pain,  and  be 
subject  to  all  the  cares  and  miseries  of  this  life  :  but  they  contend  that 
there  are  means  by  which  man  can  free  himself  from  its  bonds,  and 
thus  become  again  identified  with  the  supreme  Spirit.  Until,  however, 
this  emancipation  is  effected,  man  must  necessarily  act,  not  according 
to  his  essential  nature,  but  according  to  the  unavoidable  influence  of 
the  illusive  appearance  and  passions  to  which  God  has  exposed  him ; 
and  it  is  therefore  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tliis  emancipation  that 
all  the  ascetic  practices  of  the  Hindus  have  been  devised.  But  that 
extreme  degree  of  devout  abstraction  which  is  indispensable  for  attain- 
ing his  object,  as  it  consists  in  the  complete  abnegation  of  all  action,  is 
so  difficult  of  observance,  that  the  Hindu,  according  to  the  tenets  of  his 
religion,  seems  doomed  to  a  continual  succession  of  different  states  of 
being  in  this  world ;  except  during  the  intervals  that  he  may  be  con- 
demned to  suffer  the  pains  of  hell,  or  permitted  to  enjoy  the  delights  of 
paradise.  For,  aware  of  human  frailty,  the  Hindu  religion  teaches 
that,  although  man  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  final  beatitude  ;  still,  if 
he  be  virtuous,  he  will  receive  a  future  reward  in  proportion  to  the 
purity  and  meritoriousness  of  his  life  ;  but,  if  otherwise,  he  must  atone 
for  his  sins  by  undergoing  a  certain  period  of  punishment.  When, 
however,  the  appointed  time  for  his  residence  either  in  paradise  or  hell 
has  elapsed,  he  returns  again  to  this  world,  in  some  state  of  being  or 
other,  until  he  becomes  at  length  sufficiently  purified  to  admit  of 
identification  with  the  supreme  Being. 

But  the  dogma  of  the  ancient  Persian,  the  Christian,  and  the 
Mohammedan  religions,  which  inculcates  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
an  evil  principle  distinct  from  the  divine  essence,  is  altogether  unknown 
to  the  Hindus.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  I  should  hope  not 
intentionally  so,  than  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Ward  :  —  '^  The  Hindu 
writings  further  teach,  that  it  is  the  great  Spirit  which  is  diffused  through 
every  form  of  animated  matter ;  that  actions  of  even/  kind  are  his  ;  that 
he  is  the  charioteer,  and  the  body  the  chariot ;  that  it  is  the  highest 
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attainment  of  human  wisdom  to  realise  the  fact,  that  the  human  soul 
and  Brahm  are  one  and  the  same.  By  this  doctrine  all  accountability 
is  destroyed  and  liability  to  punishment  rendered  preposterous.  How 
often  has  the  author  heard  it  urged  by  the  most  sensible  Hindus, 
that  the  moving  cause  of  every  action,  however  flagitious,  is  God*; 
that  man  is  an  instrument  upon  which  God  plays  what  tune  he 
pleases  !  Another  modification  of  this  doctrine  is  fate,  or  unchange- 
able destiny,  embraced  without  a  dissentient  voice  by  all  the  Hin- 
dus. Thus  the  Deity  on  his  throne  is  insulted  as  the  author  of  all 
crimes,  and  men  are  emboldened  to  rush  forward  in  the  swiftest  career 
of  iniquity."t  For  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus, 
and  of  the  Vedantikas,  is,  that  perfection  consists  in  complete  quiescence, 
and  that  the  mere  volition  of  the  supreme  Being  to  manifest  himself, 
being  a  change  from  this  state,  was  necessarily  evil,  and  consequently 
communicated  its  nature  to  the  effects  produced  by  this  volition  ;  and 
that  hence  it  was  that  evil  originated.  This  opinion  may  detract  from 
the  omnipotence  of  God,  but  it  exempts  him  from  being  the  proximate 
cause  of  every  evil  action.  The  continual  wars,  also,  of  the  Suras  and 
Asurasy  on  which  so  much  has  been  erroneously  written,  have  not  the 
slightest  similarity  with  the  Miilonk  war  in  heaven*  For  they  were 
both  children  of  Kashyapa,  but  by  different  mothers.  The  Suras 
possessed  angelic  qualities,  and  for  their  residence  therefore  was 
paradise  assigned  ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  Asuras  being  evil,  they 
were  in  consequence  doomed  to  inhabit  Tartarus.  It  was,  therefore,  to 
free  themselves  from  it^  and  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  paradise,  that  they 
continually  waged  war  with  the  SurcLs. 

It  will  hence  be  evident  that  the  Hindus  believe  in  the  unity  of 
God  ;  for  even  the  lowest  amongst  them  have  some  notion  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  and  of  final  beatitude  consisting  in  identifica- 
tion with  one  God,  perfectly  distinct  from  the  deities  which  they  are 
in  tlie  habit  of  worshipping.     It  seems,  also,  obvious  that,  abstractedly 

•  I  know  not  with  what  kind  of  Hindus  Mr,  M'^ard  convcrsedj  but  such  sentiments 
are  at  total  variance  witli  tlxe  cleai^est  princi^iles  of  the  Hindu  rehgion ;  aud,  besides,  the 
whole  scope  and  object  of  Mr.  Ward's  work  is  to  prove  that  the  Hindus  do  not  believe 
in  God. 

f  View  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  i,  p,  xcL 
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speaking,  these  tenets  must  be  conducive  to  morality  :  for  the  Hindu  is 
taught  that  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  of  this  life  are  the  conse- 
quences  of  sins  committed  in  a  former  state  of  bping  ;  and  thus  there  is 
held  out  to  him  tlie  strongest  inducement  to  lead  a  virtuous  and  pious 
life,  in  order  to  avoid  being  exposed  to  even  greater  suffering  in 
another  birth.  The  doctrines,  therefore,  relating  to  practice,  of  the 
Hindu  religion  are  undoubtedly  moral ;  for  it  renders  the  attainment 
of  future  bliss  and  final  beatitude  dependent  on  the  exertions  of  man  ; 
and,  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  some  of  the  devotional 
acts  which  it  enjoins,  it  most  strongly  inculcates  a  complete  abandon- 
ment of  all  vicious  and  sinful  indulgences. 

But  what  the  motive  was  which  induced  the  supreme  Being  to 
will  the  manifestation  of  this  universe,  and  these  different  apparent 
states  of  existence,  the  Indian  metaphysician  attempts  not  to  explain, 
and  only  infers  the  will  from. the  effect.  In  his  opinion,  however,  it 
was  impossible  for  a  being  devoid  of  form  and  quality  to  render  his 
power  perceptible  without  manifesting  it  under  a  visible  form.  Hence 
from  the  mere  volition  to  originate  this  universe  arising  in  God  atoms 
were  produced,  and  from  these  variously  agitated  and  combined  have 
proceeded  the  illusive  appearance  of  matter  and  all  its  infinite  modifi- 
cations :  but  the  Indian  philosopher  or  theologist  fell  not  into  the 
mistake  of  Democritus,  nor  supposed  that  any  possible  aggregation  of 
atoms  could  produce  the  soul  of  man*:  and  this,  therefore,  the  Hindu 
believes,  is  an  undivided  part  of  the  supreme  Spirit^  though  excluded  in 
some  ineffable  manner  from  actual  participation  in  his  divine  essence. 

The  human  soul^  however,  is  not  of  precisely   the   same   perfect 

*  As  Lucretius  also  observes  in  his  third  book :  — 

Hsec  eadem  ratio  naturam  animi,  atque  animai 

Coriwream  docet  esse  :  ubi  enim  propellere  membra ; 

Conripere  ex  somno  corpusue  mutareq ;  voltum ; 

Atque  hominem  totum  regere,  ac  versare  videtur ; 

(Quorum  nil  fieri  sine  tactu  posse  videmus, 

Nee  tactum  porro  sine  corpore ;)  nonne  fatendum  'st 

Corporea  natura  animum  constare,  animamque  ?  V.  162 — 168. 

Nunc  igitur,  quoniam  'st  animi  natura  reperta 
Mobilis  egregie ;  perquam  constare  necesse  'st 
Corporibus  parvis,  et  laevibus,  atque  rotundis.  V.  204 — 206. 
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purity  as  the  supreme  soul ;  for  when  God  willed  to  manifest  himself, 
then  was  his  nature  in  a  certain  degree  changed  from  its  real  and  ori- 
ginal state  by  the  production  of  three  essential  qualities,  which  com- 
bining together  gave  rise  to  akafikar,  or  consciousness  of  individual 
existence.*  This  ideal  increment  is  considered  to  be  a  substance 
capable  of  being  added  to  and  abstracted  from  other  substances  ;  and 
received  the  name  of  ahankm\  in  consequence  of  the  first  thought, 
formed  by  God  on  becoming  conscious,  being  Aham^  I  am.  It  is  this 
uhmilmr  which  is  conjoined  with  the  human  soul,  and  which  suffers 
pain  and  joy  in  this  workh  and  is  subject  to  reward  and  punishment  in 
a  future  state  :  consequently,  as  the  supreme  Being,  after  willing  the 
manifestation  of  this  universe,  becomes  unconscious  f,  or  devoid  of 
ahankar^  this  increment  no  longer  forms  a  part  of  his  essence ;  and  it 
hence  necessarily  follows  that,  whatever  the  human  soul  suffers  fi^om 
being  united  to  it,  cannot  affect  the  sujyreme  souL  The  former,  also,  is 
supposed  to  be  excluded  from  actual  union  with  the  latter  by  being 
enclosed  in  a  subtle  vehicle,  as  air  in  a  vessel ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore, 
until  the  walls  of  this  vehicle  are  dissolved,  that  the  human  soul  becomes 
again  homogeneous  with  the  supreme  soui :  as  when  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  are  broken,  the  air  contained  in  it  immediately  mixes  with  the 
circumambient  atmosphere. 

But  Bayle  has,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  observed  :  —  *'  Je  remar- 
querai  en  passant  une  absurdite  de  ceux  qui  soutient  le  systeme  de 
Fame  du  monde.     lis  disent  que  toutes  Jes  ames,  et  des  hommes  et 

*  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which  these  qualities  could 
originate  in  the  supreme  Being,  nor  have  I  yet  fonnd  any  solution  of  tills  difficulty.  For 
Dr.  Taylor  has  very  justly  observed,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  translation  of  the  Pralfod'li 
Cfmndrodai^ay  p.  1 12.  ;  —  "  It  must  have  been  observed  in  reading  the  play,  and  the  treatise 
oi  Shaukara  Achanja^  that  there  are  no  attempts  to  establi&h  the  Vedanta  doctrines  by  any 
process  of  reasoning.  The  authors  announce  the  principles  of  their  sect  in  a  dogmatical 
authoritative  style,  as  indobitable  truths,  or  establish  their  assertions  by  the  autliority  of  the 
sacred  text  alone,  and  attribute  the  disbelief  of  them  to  passion  and  ignorance.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  Vedanta  doctrines  are  generally  taught ;  but  sometimes  we  find  an  appear- 
ance of  reasoning  and  argument/*  Hence  when  explanation  is  required,  tlie  answer  is  a 
quotation  from  some  treatise  of  authority,  which  leaves  the  point  in  just  the  same  obscurity 
as  before,  as  it  merely  affirms  without  condescending  to  explain. 

f  For  an  explanation  of  these  different  states  of  the  supreme  Being,  see  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  chapter. 
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des  b^tes,  sont  des  particules  de  Tame  du  monde,  qui  se  r6unissent  h 
leur  tout  par  la  mort  du  corps ;  et  pour  nous  faire  entendre  cela,  ils 
comparent  les  animaux  a  des  bouteilles  remplies  d'eau,  qui  floteroit 
dans  la  men  Si  Ton  cassoit  ces  bouteilles,  leur  eau  se  r6uniroit  k  son 
tout ;  c'est  ce  qui  arrive  aux  ames  particulieres,  disent  ils,  quand  la 

mort  d^truit  les  organes  ou  elles  etoient  enfermees II  est  facile 

de  voir  la  faussete  du  parallele.  La  matiere  des  bouteilles  qui  flottent 
dans  Toc^an  est  une  cloison,  qui  empeche  que  Teau  de  la  mer  ne  touche 
Teau  dont  elles  sont  pleines  ;  mais  s*il  y  avoit  une  ame  du  monde,  elle 
seroit  repandue  dans  toutes  les  parties  de  Tunivers,  et  ainsi  rien  ne 
pourroit  empecher  Tunion  de  chaque  ame  avec  son  tout.  La  mort  ne 
pourroit  pas  etre  un  moyen  de  reunion.'**  It  is,  however,  useless  to 
oppose  this  objection  to  even  a  well  informed  and  intelligent  Hindu ; 
for  he  will  still  maintain  that  the  supreme  sovJ  is  one  infinite  and 
undivided  whole,  and  that  the  enclosing  the  human  soul  within  its 
subtle  vehicle  occasions  no  discerption  of  that  whole.  Emanation, 
therefore,  has  been  always  a  doctrine  completely  unknown  to  the  Hin- 
dus, who  held  the  notion  of  such  a  continual  discerption  of  the  divine 
essence  in  utter  abhorrence  ;  and  there  is  likewise  no  attribute  of  deity 
in  Sanscrit  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  akhandita^  or  undivided. 
The  opinions,  however,  of  the  Hindus  on  this  point  will  be  best  under- 
stood  from  this  passage  of  the  Garura  Puran.* 

Vishnuj  addressing  Narada.  —  "  Listen,  O  Narada  !  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  nature  of  the  soul,  which  consists  in  discriminating 
the  non-existence  of  duality  :  for  as  soon  as  this  is  acquired  the  bonds 
of  illusion  are  dissolved  ;  pain  and  joy,  desire  and  fruition,  exertion  and 
anxiety  disappear ;  and  man  thus  enlightened  depends  no  longer  on  the 
practices  of  devotion.  Let  the  tree  of  worldly  soh'citude  be  cut  down 
by  the  axe  of  divine  knowledge,  and  then  is  final  beatitude  obtained. 
This  life  is  but  a  sleep  in  which  dreams  arise  from  illusion ;  but,  on 
awakening,  their  unreality  is  at  once  perceived :  thus,  when  illusion  is 
destroyed,  it  is  known  that  these  apparent  forms  exist  not,  and  that 
there  is  in  reality  nothing  but  one  omnipotent  Being,  without  beginning 

*  Dictionnaire  Critique ;  Spinosa^remarque  Ar 
t  See,  also,  the  second  extract,  in  Appendix  D. 

z  2 
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and  without  end,  Tlie  sole  means,  therefore,  of  obtaining  deliverance 
from  ilhision  is  the  knowledge  that  I  a7n  Bruhmy  and  for  this  purpose 
I  the  two  injunctions  of  the  Vedas  do  and  forsake^  are  inefficient ;  but 
I  the  lieart  being  thus  liberated  from  desire,  the  soul  will  undoubtedly 
obtain  beatitude.  For,  as  the  supreme  soul  pervades  all,  is  immaterial, 
incorporeal,  and  immortal,  where  else  can  the  human  soul  find  a  place  ? 
or  where  can  that  which  is  formed  of  ether^  after  its  composition  is 
dissolved,  repair  to,  except  to  the  expanse  of  ether  ?  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  soul  no  longer  involved  in  ilhision  attains  identification  with  the 
alhglorious  and  undivided  essence  of  God  ;  that  longed  for  recipient 
of  all  souls,  the  source  of  all  understanding  and  intellect,  the  eternal 
and  sole-existing  of  all  apparent  existences,  wliere  consciousness  of 
individuality  ceases  and  is  absorbed  in  that  whole  which  shall  endure  to 
all  eternity.  For,  were  not  the  soul  undivided,  how  could  man,  awaken- 
ing from  long  sleep,  recollect  all  that  had  preceded  it^  or  how  could  he 
recall  to  remembrance  that  which  he  had  at  one  time  forgotten,  or  how 
could  each  single  individual  be  subject  to  such  a  variety  of  pains  and 
joys  and  other  afl^ections,  were  not  the  soul  one  undivided  whole  ?  Thus 
when  a  knowledge  of  the  real  essence  of  things  is  acquired,  the  convic- 
tion follows  that  there  is  neither  individuality,  nor  divisibility,  nor 
beginning,  nor  end,  nor  pain,  nor  pleasure,  as  nothing  exists  but  Para- 
brahm;  and  the  sum,  therefore,  of  divine  knowledge  is  the  certainty  that 
/  am  Parubrahnu  Many  vessels  are  fashioned  of  clay  ;  but  the  clay 
remains  the  same :  many  ornaments  are  formed  of  gold  ;  but  the  gold 
suffers  no  change  :  so  the  supreme  Spirii  appears  under  many  forms 
and  appellations,  but  his  essence  still  continues  one  and  the  same.  In 
the  dark  the  cord  appears  a  serpent  ;  but  light  rectifies  the  error:  so, 
deceived  by  the  illusion  of  God,  man  supposes  that  distinct  substances 
exist;  but  divine  knowledge  dispels  the  ilkision  and  convinces  him 
that  multiform  as  these  appearances  are,  they  are  all  as  deceptive  as  the 
cord  taken  for  a  serpent,  or  the  mirage  of  the  desert,  and  that  notliing 
has  a  real  entity  but  one,  sole,  sell-existent  Spirit.     A  Brahman  pos- 

•  3o  refers  to  religious  acts  here  enumerated,  as  reaJing  ihe  Vedas,  sacrifice,  visiting 
holy  places,  &c*;  and  Jhrsake  implies  ascetic  practices,  ami  an  abaJuloiimeiit  of  all  worldly 
coiiceriis. 
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sessed  with  a  devil  thinks  I  am  a  Shudra ;  but  as  soon  as  the  devil  is 
expelled  he  says,  /  am  a  Brahman.  Thus  immersed  in  illusion  the  soul 
thinks,  /  am  corporeal;  but,  as  soon  as  illusion  is  destroyed,  it  knows  its 
own  nature  and  is  convinced  that  /  am  Brahm.  Then  enabled  to  dis- 
criminate between  reality  and  unreality,  it  knows  that  duality  is 
occasioned  solely  by  illusion  ;  and  that  husband  and  wife,  male  and 
female,  pleasure  and  pain,  beginning  and  end,  are  mere  deceptive 
appearances  and  notions.  As  the  pleasures  enjoyed  in  a  dreani  are 
and  are  not,  since  they  cease  to  exist  as  soon  as  the  dreamer  awakes ; 
thus  the  belief  in  two  substances,  produced  by  illusion,  ceases,  when  it 
is  known  that  duality  has  no  real  existence.  By  the  acquisition, 
therefore,  of  this  divine  knowledge,  that  there  exists  nothing  but  one 
supreme,  eternal,  immovable,  immaculate,  and  undivided  Spirit,  and 
that  /  am  that  Spirit,  man  is  liberated  from  the  bonds  of  illusion,  and 
obtains  final  beatitude  by  identification  with  that  all-pervading  Spirit."* 
From  this  extract,  which  is  in  exact  consonance  with  all  that  is 
contained  in  the  Vedas,  the  Upanishadsf,  and  Purans,  and  of  which 
even  the  lowest  Hindu  has  some  conception  J,  it  will  at  once  be 
obvious  how  very  erroneous  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Ward  are  :  — 
"But  the. enquiry  returns,  what  is  the  object  of  worship  among  the 
Hindus  ?  It  is  not  the  one  God,  but  this  compound  being,  the  soul 
of  the  world  enclosed   in    matter,    primeval  energy,  the  prolific  and 

•  Garura  Puran,  the  chapter  entitled  Atmadgnyanam^  near  the  end. 

t  Mr.  Colebrooke  states  in  his  Essay  on  the  Vedas :  —  "  The  whole  of  the  Indian 
theology  is  professedly  founded  on  the  Upanishads.  Those,  which  have  been  before 
described,  have  been  shown  to  be  extracts  from  the  Veda.  The  rest  are  also  considered  as 
appertaining  to  the  Indian  scripture :  it  does  not,  however,  clearly  appear  whether  they  are 
detached  essays,  or  have  been  extracted  from  a  Brahmana  of  the  Atharva  Veda." 

X  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  has  on  this  point  very 
correctly  observed  :  —  "  What  struck  me  was,  that  speculations  so  refined  and  abstruse  should, 
in  a  long  course  of  ages,  have  fallen  through  so  great  a  space  as  that  which  separates  the 
genius  of  their  original  inventors  from  the  mind  of  this  weak  and  unlettered  man.  TTie  names 
of  these  inventors  have  perished  ;  but  their  ingenious  and  beautiful  theories,  blended  with  the 
most  monstrous  superstitions,  have  descended  to  men  very  little  exalted  above  the  most 
ignorant  populace,  and  are  adopted  by  them  as  a  sort  of  articles  of  faith,  without  a  suspicion 
of  their  philosophical  origin,  and  without  the  possibility  of  comprehending  any  part  of  the 
premises  from  which  they  were  deduced."  —  Stewards  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind^  vol.  ii.  p.  529. 
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vivifying  principle  dwelling  in  all  animated  existences,  or,  in  other 
words,  tlie  personification  of  whatever  the  disordered  imaginations  of  the 
Hindus  have  attributed  to  this  god  encompassing  himself  with  delu- 
sion." In  a  note,  he  adds :  —  "  When  the  following  lines  of  Pope  were 
read  to  Gopala  Tarkalankaza,  a  learned  Brahman,  he  started  from  his 
seat,  begged  for  a  copy  of  them,  and  declared  that  tlie  author  must  have 
been  a  Hindu  :  — 

**  '  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 

n^iose  bodj/  nature  /s,  and  God  the  soul ;  ^* 

Warms  in  the  suiij  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  sturs,  and  blossoms  m  tlie  trees ; 
Lives  through  all  Ufe,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent."  '  * 

For,  if  the  second  of  these  verses  were  correctly  translated  to  him,  the 
Brahman  must  have  considered  the  thought  expressed  in  it  as  gross 
impiety;  unless  indeed,  he  belonged  to  the  Sankh^u  school  of  philo- 
sophy. The  Sankhija^  however,  is  a  philosophic  system,  and  it  has, 
consequently,  no  relation  whatever  to  the  religion  of  the  Hindus. f 
Mr.  Ward  has  also  stated  that  Aduf/ananda^  a  Sdni/asi^  and  the  compiler 
of  the  Vedania  Sar^  says  i — ^^Brahm  midlife  are  one^  that  which ^ pmxmding 
all  the  me?nbers  of  the  body^  gives  to  them  life  or  motion^  is  called  Jiva; 
that  which,  pervading  the  whole  universe  gives  life  and  motion  to  all,  is 
Brahmj  therefore  these  two  are  one.    Evei^y  kind  of  matter  is  without  life; 

*  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  i,  p.  1 5. 

In  the  first  sentence  of  this  work,  Mr.  Ward  also,  remarks  equally  erroneously :  — 
"  The  whole  system  of  Hindu  theology  is  founded  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  divine  Spirit, 
as  tlie  soul  of  the  universe^  becomes,  in  all  animate  beings,  united  to  matter;  that  spirit  is 
insulated  or  individuated  by  particular  ]>ortions  of  matter,  which  it  is  continually  quitting  and 
joining  itself  to  new  portions  of  matter;  tlmt  the  human  soul  is,  in  other  words,  God 
himself." 

f  Mr.  Coiebrooke  remarks :  —  *'  Though  not  strictly  orthodox,  both  Safic^ht/as  and  the 
Vaueshica^  as  well  as  the  Ni/at/a^  are  respected  and  studied  by  very  rigid  adherents  of  the 
Vedas,  who  are  taught,  however,  to  reject  so  much  as  disagrees  with,  and  to  treasure 
up  what  is  consonant  to,  their  scriptures.  In  Cafimli's  docfrim\  in  the  Sanc^kya^  and  in  the 
Yoga^  that  part  v:hi€h  is  ificonsisttrnt  with  the  Vcdas  is  to  be  rejccied  hy  thme  who  striett^ 
adhere  to  revetation.  In  Jai minims  doctrine,  and  in  Vyasas  [the  Vedantal,  there  is  nothing 
whatever  at  variance  uith  Scri2)ture" —  Irajts.  Ilo^al  As,  Soc.j  vol,  i.  parti,  p.  19. 
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that  which  is  created  cannot  possess  life ;  therefore  all  life  is  the  Creator  or 
Brahm;  God  is  the  soul  of  the  world.*     This  is  the  substance  of  the 
Vedanta  philosophy.     Not  only  is  Gk)d  thus  declared  to  be  the  soul  of 
the  world,  but  the  writer  of  the  above  work  affirms  that  the  world  itself 
is  God — God  expanding  himself  in  an  infinite  variety  of  forms.     All 
things,  pasty  present ,  and  to  come;  all  that  is  in  the  earth,  sky,  ^c,  of 
every  class  and  description ;    all  this  is  Brahm,  who  is  the  cause  of  all 
things,  and  the  things  themselves.^^     I  can  scarcely,  however,  suppose 
that  Mr.  Ward  has  thus  misrepresented  the  fundamental  tenet  of  the 
Hindu  religion,  and  supported  this  misrepresentation  by  mistranslation, 
from  mere  ignorance  ;  because  in  the  very  Sanscrit  works  which  he  had 
evidently  read,  and  also  in  his  conversations  with  Hindus,  he  must  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of 
Maya,  or  of  the  non-existence  in  reality  of  this  universe,  of  matter,  and 
of  distinct  substances,  though   in   fact  such  illusive  appearances   are 
manifested  by  the  supreme  Being.     But  this  opinion  is  alone  sufficient 
to  disprove  the  material  system  which  Mr.  Ward  has  adopted  in  his 
work,  and  to  which  he  has  made  bend  the  clearest  authorities  that 
directly  contradict   it,   and  which    so   fully  evince   that   the    Hindus 
have  from  time  immemorial  denied  the  real  existence  of  matter,  and 
have  always  believed  that  the  sole  ens  is  one  supreme,  indivisible,  and 
all-pervading  Spirit. 

Had  not,  however,  Mr.  Ward  presented  materialism  as  the  funda- 
mental tenet  of  the  Hindu  religion,  and  of  the  Vedanta  school  of  philo- 
sophy; but  merely  represented  it  as  the  system  which  necessarily 
resulted  from  the  language  employed  to  describe  the  creation  and 
existence  of  this  universe,  he  would  have  been  perfectly  correct :  for, 
though  the  Hindus  affirm  and  believe  that  spirit  alone  exists,  still,  in 

♦  The  whole  of  this  sentence  is  most  grossly  mistranslated,  as  nothing  in  the  original 
justifies  it  in  the  slightest  manner.  But  as  Mr.  Ward  has  mixed  up  with  the  original  in  his 
translation,  some  commentary  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  or  probably  the  verbal 
explanations  of  his  Pandit,  I  cannot  so  ascertain  the  precise  passage,  which  perhaps  was 
intended,  as  to  admit  of  my  quoting  it.  It  will  be  however  observed,  that,  in  the  passages 
here  cited  from  the  Vedanta  Sar^  the  translation  is  obviously  inconsistent ;  as  the  writer  is 
made  to  express  a  belief  in  both  unity  and  duality  at  the  same  time.  But  the  Hindus  deny 
the  existence  of  duality,  and  reduce  all  to  unity. 
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either  treating  or  speaking  of  the  illusive  appearances  which  men,  until 
enlightened  by  divine  knowledge,  consider  to  be  real  entitiesj  they  are, 
in  words  at  least,  decidedly  materialists.  The  origin  even  ascribed  to 
this  universe  is  an  unquestionable  creation  exnihiio;  for  the  elementary 
atoms,  the  three  qualities,  and  ahankar  are  invariably  described  as 
having  originated  in  consequence  of  the  volition  of  the  supreme  Being 
to  manifest  himself  In  the  subsequent  process,  also,  of  the  agitation 
and  combination  of  these  elements,  from  which  this  universe  and  all 
that  it  contains  animated  and  inanimated  are  supposed  to  have  been 
formed,  it  is  obvious  that  a  substance  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
divine  essence,  must  have  had  an  actual  existence.  In  the  Purans, 
therefore,  except  in  such  passages  as  treat  of  the  soul,  divine  knowledge, 
and  the  real  nature  of  God,  and  in  all  other  w^orks  in  which  the 
creation  of  the  universe  and  subsequent  circumstances  are  discussed, 
the  language  employed  most  clearly  admits  the  existence  of  matter. 
Whence  this  discordancy  has  arisen  would  be  a  curious  subject  of 
enquiry,  were  there  any  data  by  which  it  could  be  determined  ;  but  it 
at  least  betrays  that  the  Hindu  religion,  as  it  has  existed  from  remote 
times,  must  have  been  formed  from  two  systems  held  in  equal  venera* 
tion,  so  that  neither  of  them  admitted  of  being  rejected  :  for,  had  the 
spiritual  system  been  alone  received,  it  is  evident  that  there  could  have 
been  no  popular  mythology  ;  and,  had  that  been  abandoned,  religion 
would  have  become  notliing  more  than  a  system  of  materialism. 

The  strict  union,  therefore,  of  these  two  incongruous  systems,  gives 
to  the  Hindu  religion,  when  attentively  examined,  a  very  inconsistent 
appearance;  nor  have  any  attempts  been  made  to  reconcile  together 
the  virtual  admission  and  the  express  denial  of  the  existence  of  matter, 
which  occur  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  and  in  the  writings 
of  the  Vedantikas.  In  perusing,  however,  such  works,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  essential  tenet  of  this  religion  is  tliat  of  final  bea- 
titude  ;  and  that,  as  this  depends  entirely  on  the  spiritual  system,  such 
expressions  and  descriptions  as  imply  materialism  ought  not  to  be 
understood  in  a  literal  sense  and  as  contradictory  of  that  system,  but 
as  merely  proceeding  from  imperfect  notions  of  the  real  nature  of  spirit 
and  matter:  for  the  Hindus  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  a  material  form 
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is  indispensable  for  action,  and  they  have  been  thus  led  to  suppose 
that  the  Supreme  Being  could  not  have  effected  the  manifestation  of 
the  universe  by  mere  volition ;  and  that,  as  he  was  himself  devoid  of 
form  and  quality,  it  was  necessary  that  his  power  should  become  effica- 
cious by  the  assumption  of  a  material  existence.  For  this  purpose, 
therefore,  the  Supreme  Being  invested  the  three  qualities,  which  had 
originated  from  his  own  essence,  with  substantial  forms,  and  hence 
sprang  into  being  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva,  or  the  creative,  preserva- 
tive, and  destructive  energies  of  the  one  self-existent  God.  But,  even 
for  effecting  this,  it  is  deemed  requisite  that  the  Supreme  Being  should 
have  momentarily  assumed  a  corporeal  form  ;  as  in  the  Naradiya 
Puran,  it  is  said  :  —  "  The  primeval  male  multiplied  himself  into  three 
persons,  for  the  purpose  of  creation,  preservation,  and  destruction. 
Three  forms  were  thus  produced  from  the  essence  of  the  supreme 
Being,  which  received  different  names  according  to  the  power  exercised 
by  each.  But  though  he  is  thus  known  under  the  appellation  of 
Brahma  as  the  creator,  of  Vishnu  as  the  preserver,  and  of  Shiva  as 
the  destroyer,  of  this  universe  ;  he  is  still  but  one  and  the  same,  incor- 
poreal, immortal,  eternal,  unchangeable,  devoid  of  passion  and  quality ; 
and  his  sacred  name  is  Parabrahm.^^'^ 

In  the  mythology,  however,  of  the  Hindus,  the  peculiar  character 
ascribed  to  each  of  these  divine  hypostases  is  not  attempted  to  be  either 
preserved  or  illustrated.  For  Brahma,  though  named  the  creator^  is  not 
represented  as  such,  but  mere^  as  the  pater  magnus  {pitamaha)  of  all 
animated  beings  ;  since,  in  all  accounts  of  the  cosmogony,  the  formation 
of  this  universe  is  attributed  to  other  causes.  Nor  does  Shiva  ever 
appear  as  the  destroyer^  and  it  is  but  obscurely  intimated  that  he  occa- 
sions the  destruction  of  all  things  at  the  end  of  each  kalpa.  The  ava- 
tarsj  however,  of  Vishnu  might  be  considered  as  indications  of  his  being 
the  preserver ;  were  it  not  that  these  manifestations  of  such  a  character 
are  merely  occasional  and  solicited,  not  spontaneous  ;  and,  at  other 
times,  he  exerts  not  the  constant  watchfulness  of  a  superintending  pro- 
vidence.    Of  such  a  power,  indeed,  the  very  conception  is  unknown, 

*  Naradiya  Puran,  chap.  S. 
A  A 
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and  even  incomprehensible,  to  the  Hindus,  who  are  firm  believers  in 
fate  and  predestination.  In  whatever  manner  this  universe  may  have 
been  created  and  liie  given  to  animated  beings,  laws  were  at  the  first 
imposed  upon  nature  from  which  it  never  will  deviate  until  all  tilings 
become  annihilated.  To  these  laws  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva  are 
equally  subject  as  the  meanest  reptile  ;  and  they  can,  therefore,  act 
merely  to  that  extent  within  which  their  powers  were  originally  cir- 
cumscribed* Nor  are  these  great ;  for,  though  they  may  give  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  new  modifications  to  that  illusion  which  assumes  the  form 
of  matter,  they  can  neither  increase,  diminish,  nor  annihilate  it-  But, 
as  a  belief  in  absolute  late  seems  inconsistent  with  that  power  over  his 
own  actions  of  which  man  is  sensible,  the  Hindus,  as  it  has  been  above 
observed,  believe  that  the  states  of  future  being,  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject, depend  on  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  conduct  themselves  in 
the  present  life ;  and,  consequently,  in  the  case  of  misfortune,  their 
remark  is  not  that  it  has  been  predestinated ;  but  that  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  sin  committed  in  a  former  birth.  At  the  beginning  of  time, 
however,  the  whole  series  of  these  transmigrations  was  predestined  ; 
but  whether  absolutely,  or  merely  conditionally,  so  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  influenced,  or  their  termination  being  accelerated,  by  the  acts  of 
man,  is  a  question,  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  agitated 
by  Indian  metaphysicians  or  theologists  :  but  all  the  religious  observ- 
ances and  ascetic  practices  of  the  Hindus  evince  a  firm  belief  in  the 
latter  opinion* 

The  Hindus  at  the  same  time  believe  that  the  apparent  laws  of  nature 
might  be  interrupted  by  the  power  which  holy  men,  and  men  unholy,  and 
even  women,  particularly  chaste  wives,  possessed  of  dooming  by  their 
curse  any  individual,  with  whom  they  were  offended,  to  suffer  such  a 
metamorphosis,  and  for  such  a  period,  as  they  thought  proper.  But^ 
after  tlie  curse  had  been  once  pronounced,  it  could  not  be  recalled,  and 
all  that  could  then  be  done  was  for  the  curser  to  alleviate  it  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  admit.  Thus  by  the  curse  of  Shiva  was  Brahma 
deprived  of  temples  and  worship;  Shiva  himself  was  deprived  of  his 
share  of  sacrifices  by  the  curse  of  Daksha  ;  Vishnu's  avatars  were  the 
consequence  of  his  being  cursed  by  Bhriguj  and  the  thousand  eyes  of 
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Indra  were  substituted,  as  an  alleviation  of  a  curse  pronounced  by 
Gautama,  for  other  unseemly  marks  of  the  saint's  displeasure.  In  short, 
the  whole  Hindu  mythology  rests  principally  on  the  effects  produced 
by  such  curses ;  and  on  the  devotional  means  adopted  for  procuring 
liberation  from  their  effects.  Another  deviation  from  the  laws  of 
nature  is  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  individuals  propitiating 
some  one  of  the  principal  deities  by  devotional  acts  and  penances  of  the 
most  inconceivable  nature,  until  the  deity  invoked  at  length  granted 
them  the  boons  which  they  wished  for.  As,  however,  the  favours 
desired  were,  in  general,  supernatural  power  and  exemption  from  death 
by  all  known  means,  the  individuals  who  obtained  them  always  con- 
verted them  to  the  worst  purposes,  and,  in  consequence,  either  Vishnu 
or  Shiva  were  obliged  to  redress  such  grievances  by  destroying  the 
individuals  who  made  so'  bad  a  use  of  the  boons  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  them.  But  these  means  of  effecting  a  change  in  the 
usual  course  of  nature  ceased  at  the  end  of  Dwapar  Yug ;  and  in  the 
present  age,  or  Kali  Yug,  the  possession  of  such  powers  or  the  exercise 
of  such  penances  for  the  propitiation  of  a  deity  have  been  altogether 
unknown. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  perhaps  appear  that  the  Hindus, 
admitting  three  divine  hypostases  and  several  inferior  deities,  have 
still  always  maintained  the  unity  of  God ;  and  that,  though  they  neither 
erect  temples  nor  address  any  external  worship  to  him,  they  never- 
theless believe  that  he  ought  to  be  adored  mentally  and  with  devout 
abstraction.  But  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  undeniable  that  the  Hindus 
are  at  this  day  divided  into  three  great  sects ;  the  Vaishnavasy  who 
reject  the  worship  of  Shiva  and  adore  Vishnu  as  the  Supreme  Being ; 
the  Shaivasy  who  direct  their  devotion  to  Shiva  under  this  character,  and 
deny  that  Vishnu  is  an  object  deserving  of  worship  ;  and  the  Smartas^ 
who  deem  that  both  these  gods  are  equally  entitled  to  adoration, 
though  most  of  them  appear  to  consider  Shiva  as  the  deity  to  whom 
their  devotion  ought  to  be  peculiarly  addressed.*     In  the  Vedas,  how- 

•  It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Mr.  Ward,  and  other  writers  in  Bengal,  take  no 
notice  of  the  sect  of  Smartas,  though  it  is  the  prevalent  one  under  this  name  in  the  Konkan, 
and  in  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula.     Mr.  Colebrooke,  even,  in  a  not6  in  As.  Res.,  p.  279., 
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and  even  incomprehensible,  to  the  Hindus,  who  are  firm  believers  in 
fate  and  predestination,  In  whatever  manner  this  universe  may  have 
been  created  and  lite  given  to  animated  beings,  laws  were  at  the  first 
imposed  upon  nature  from  which  it  never  will  deviate  until  all  things 
become  annihilated.  To  these  laws  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva  are 
equally  subject  as  the  meanest  reptile;  and  they  can,  therefore,  act 
merely  to  that  extent  within  which  their  powers  were  originally  cir- 
cumscribed. Nor  are  these  great ;  for,  though  they  may  give  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  new  modifications  to  that  illusion  which  assumes  the  form 
of  matter,  they  can  neither  increase,  diminish,  nor  annihilate  it.  But, 
as  a  belief  in  absolute  fate  seems  inconsistent  with  that  power  over  his 
own  actions  of  which  man  is  sensible,  the  Hindus,  as  it  has  been  above 
observed,  believe  that  the  states  of  future  beings  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject, depend  on  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  conduct  themselves  in 
the  present  Hfe  ;  and,  consequently,  in  the  case  of  misfortune,  their 
remark  is  not  that  it  has  been  predestinated ;  but  that  it  is  tlie  conse- 
quence of  sin  committed  in  a  former  birtlu  At  the  beginning  of  time, 
however,  the  whole  series  of  these  transmigrations  was  predestined; 
but  whether  absolutely,  or  merely  conditionally,  so  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  influenced,  or  their  termination  being  accelerated,  by  tlie  acts  of 
man,  is  a  question,  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  agitated 
by  Indian  metaphysicians  or  theologists  :  but  all  the  religious  observ- 
ances and  ascetic  practices  of  the  Hindus  evince  a  firm  belief  in  the 
latter  opinion. 

The  Hindus  at  the  same  time  believe  that  the  apparent  laws  of  nature 
might  be  interrupted  by  the  power  which  holy  men,  and  men  unlioly,and 
even  women,  particularly  chaste  wives,  possessed  of  dooming  by  their 
curse  any  individual,  with  whom  they  were  offended,  to  suffer  such  a 
metamorphosis,  and  for  such  a  period,  as  they  thought  proper,  But^ 
after  the  curse  had  been  once  pronounced,  it  could  not  be  recalled,  and 
all  that  could  tlien  be  done  was  for  the  curser  to  alleviate  it  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  admit  Thus  by  the  curse  of  Shiva  was  Brahma 
deprived  of  temples  and  worship  ;  Shiva  himself  was  deprived  of  his 
share  of  sacrifices  by  the  curse  of  Daksha  ;  Vislmu's  avatars  were  the 
consequence  of  his  being  cursed  by  Bhrigu;  and  the  thousand  eyes  of 
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Indra  were  substituted,  as  an  alleviation  of  a  curse  pronounced  by 
Gkutama,  for  other  unseemly  marks  of  the  saint's  displeasure.  In  short, 
the  whole  Hindu  mythology  rests  principally  on  the  effects  produced 
by  such  curses ;  and  on  the  devotional  means  adopted  for  procuring 
liberation  from  their  effects.  Another  deviation  from  the  laws  of 
nature  is  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  individuals  propitiating 
some  one  of  the  principal  deities  by  devotional  acts  and  penances  of  the 
most  inconceivable  nature,  until  the  deity  invoked  at  length  granted 
them  the  boons  which  they  wished  for.  As,  however,  the  favours 
desired  were,  in  general,  supernatural  power  and  exemption  from  death 
by  all  known  means,  the  individuals  who  obtained  them  always  con- 
verted them  to  the  worst  purposes,  and,  in  consequence,  either  Vishnu 
or  Shiva  were  obliged  to  redress  such  grievances  by  destroying  the 
individuals  who  made  so'  bad  a  use  of  the  boons  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  them.  But  these  means  of  effecting  a  change  in  the 
usual  course  of  nature  ceased  at  the  end  of  Dwapar  Yug ;  and  in  the 
present  age,  or  Kali  Yug,  the  possession  of  such  powers  or  the  exercise 
of  such  penances  for  the  propitiation  of  a  deity  have  been  altogether 
unknown. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  perhaps  appear  that  the  Hindus, 
admitting  three  divine  hypostases  and  several  inferior  deities,  have 
still  always  maintained  the  unity  of  God ;  and  that,  though  they  neither 
erect  temples  nor  address  any  external  worship  to  him,  they  never- 
theless believe  that  he  ought  to  be  adored  mentally  and  with  devout 
abstraction.  But  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  undeniable  that  the  Hindus 
are  at  this  day  divided  into  three  great  sects ;  the  Vaishnavas,  who 
reject  the  worship  of  Shiva  and  adore  Vishnu  as  the  Supreme  Being ; 
the  Shaivas^  who  direct  their  devotion  to  Shiva  under  this  character,  and 
deny  that  Vishnu  is  an  object  deserving  of  worship  ;  and  the  Smartas^ 
who  deem  that  both  these  gods  are  equally  entitled  to  adoration, 
though  most  of  them  appear  to  consider  Shiva  as  the  deity  to  whom 
their  devotion  ought  to  be  peculiarly  addressed.*     In  the  Vedas,  how- 

•  It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Mr.  Ward,  and  other  writers  in  Bengal,  take  no 
notice  of  the  sect  of  Smartas,  though  it  is  the  prevalent  one  under  this  name  in  the  Konkan, 
and  in  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula.     Mr.  Colebrooke,  even,  in  a  note  in  As.  Res.,  p.  279., 
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ever,  in  several  of  the  Upanishads,  in  tbree  of  the  Purans,  the  Brahmanda, 
Kurma,  and  Vaiu,  and  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  Brahma  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Supreme  Being-  A  very  mistaken  opinion,  therefore, 
seems  to  prevail  witli  respect  to  these  sects ;  for  Professor  Creuzer  has 
remarked  :  —  **  The  Indian  religion  goes  back  to  such  remote  antiquity, 
that  its  origin  admits  not  of  being  ascertained  by  history  ;  yet  some 
general  indications  have  been  preserved  even  until  our  day,  which 
evince  that  it  has  existed  at  different  periods  in  three  different  states  or 
systems.  The  oldest  system  is  that  which  is  involved  in  the  obscurity  of 
antiquity,  and  which  was  revealed  by  Brahma,  the  creator  of  the 
universe  :  this  Brahma  (who,  according  to  the  Indian  doctrine,  is  the 
first  and  supreme  person  of  the  triad,  God  the  Father),  the  first  incar- 
nate god  and  teacher,  did  men,  many  thousand  years  ago,  adore  in  the 
purest  and  most  pious  manner,  and  with  the  holy  innocence  of  simple 
hearts,  offering  him  no  bloody  sacrifices,  but  only  their  first  fruits,  the 
milk  of  domestic  animals,  &c.  But  such  a  religion  could  not  last  on 
this  wicked  earth  ;  it  must  decay,  and  be  so  utterly  destroyed  that  not 
a  trace  remains  of  those  ancient  temples  in  which  Brahma  once  was 
worshipped,  ,  •  ,  •  About  a  thousand  years  after  this  primeval  system 


remarks  that  **  S/iancara  Achurya^  the  celebrated  conimentator  on  tlie  Veda,  contended  for 
the  attributes  of  Shiva,  and  founded  or  confirmed  tlie  sect  of  Shaivas,  wlio  worship  Maha 
Dcva  as  the  Supreme  Beings  and  den^  ike  indtpendent  cxisfaice  of  ris/nm  and  other  deiiiesJ* 
The  last  two  points,  however,  are  not  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  tw^o  sects  of 
Vaishnava  and  Shaiva;  but  the  rejection  of  the  worship  of  either  of  these  gods;  and 
Shankara  Acharya^  though  selecting  Shiva  as  the  peculiar  object  of  devotion,  denied  not 
that  adoration  was  e^iually  due  to  Vishnu-  So  fur,  however^  from  exalting  either  of  these 
deities  to  t!ie  place  of  the  one  God,  the  incessant  endeavours  of  Shankara  Acharya  were 
dkected  to  the  restoring  correct  notions  respecting  the  unity  of  God  and  his  divine  nature, 
aixd  the  whole  of  his  writbigs,  consequently,  breathe  nothing  but  the  purest  and  sublimest 
theism. 

I  may  observe,  that  tlie  first  Brahman  with  whom  I  commenced  Sanscrit  was  a  native 
of  the  Konkan,  and  a  Smarla.  He  was  willing  to  read  with  me  any  profane  work,  but 
declined  to  assist  in  the  perusal  of  the  Purans  or  any  other  SAcred  book.  The  one,  Marayan 
Shasti'i,  wlio  now  attends  me,  is  a  native  of  the  Carnatic,  and  is  not  only  a  Smai m,  but 
also  a  follower  and  a  great  admirer  of  Shankara  Acharya-  On  showing  him  the  sectarian 
marks  in  j>!ate  2.  of  Moor's  Pantheon,  he  immediately  recognised  the  three  horizontal  lines 
with  the  circlet  in  the  centre,  as  being  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Smartas,  though  this 
sect  is  also  omitted  by  Major  Moon 
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had  originated,  religious  wars  ensued.  Then  appeared  Shiva,  the 
second  incarnation,  and  brought  with  him  the  Lingam,  the  symbol  of 
life  and  death.  The  ancient,  pure,  simple,  and  tranquil  festivals  must 
now  cede  the  p\»ce  to  new  orgies ;  religious  enthusiasm  hurried  into 
the  wildest  ceremonies,  and  bloody  sacrifices  fell  on  the  altars  of  the 
terrific  Kali.  The  temples  of  Brahma  were  overthrown  ;  but  it  is  still 
known  from  the  sacred  writings  of  the  temples  of  Sheringham,  that 
Brahma  had  formerly  there  temples,  altars,  and  images,  as  well  as 
Shiva.  Love  and  life,  anger  and  death,  were  the  characteristics  of 
these  new  deities  and  of  their  worship.  Next  followed  Vishnu,  the 
third  incarnation,  who  attempered  the  wild  fire  of  Shivaism.  Vishnu 
gave  a  milder  form  to  the  worship  of  the  Lingam,  purified  it  from  its 

grossness,  and  softened  its  savageness  by  spiritualising  it But  the 

sect  of  Shiva  was  not  destroyed  by  the  followers  of  Vishnu ;  and  the 
two  sects  remained  generally  at  peace  with  each  other,  and  admitted  of 
a  common  reformation,  which  was  effected  by  Buddha,  who  appeared 
as  the  ninth  incarnation,  Vishnu,  about  thirty-six  years  after  that  of 
Krishna.  The  latter  had  attempted  to  overturn  the  worship  of  the 
Lingam,  but  had  not  succeeded.  Buddhism,  though  it  coincided  in 
substance  with  the  primeval  system,  set  itself  against  that  which  had 
been  the  fundamental  tenet  of  the  catholic  church  during  all  the 
three  periods,  during  which  the  predominance  of  the  priesthood  had 
prevailed  ;  and  abolished  the  restrictions  of  caste,  and  called  persons 

from  all  classes  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  priesthood During 

this  sundering  of  the  Oid  and  new  systems  of  Brahmanism  and  Bud- 
dhism, were  composed  the  eighteen  Purans  by  Vyasa,  who  was  born 
1600  years  before  Christ;  and  thus  the  sects  which  at  the  present  day 
prevail  in  Hindustan  are  those  of  Shiva,  Vishnu,  and  Buddha."*  Mr. 
Patterson,  also,  has  observed :  —  "  The  first  founders  of  the  Hindu 
religion  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  intention  of  bewildering  their 
followers  with  metaphysical  definitions,  their  description  of  the  Deity 
was  confined  to  those  attributes  which  the  wonders  of  the  creation  so 
loudly  attest :  his  almighty  power  to  create  ;  his  providence  to  pre- 

*  Symbolik  unci  Mythologie,  vol.i.  p.  568,  et  seq. 
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serve  ;  and  his  power  to  annihilate  or  change  what  he  has  created.  In 
fact,  no  idea  of  the  Deity  can  be  formed  beyond  this  ;  it  is  simple,  but 
it  forces  conviction  on  the  mind.  This  simplicity,  Iiowever,  was 
destroyed,  when  they  attempted  to  describe  these  attributes  to  the  eye 
by  hieroglyphics:  perhaps  letters  had  not  been  then  invented;  in 
which  case  they  could  have  no  other  mode  of  instruction  than  by  signs 

and  emblematical  figures But  the  introduction  of  imases  soon  led 

the  mass  of  mankind  to  consider  these  personified  attributes  as  real 
distinct  personages  j  and  as  one  error  brings  with  it  many  in  its  train, 
men  separated  into  sects,  each  selecting  one  of  the  triad  as  the  parti- 
cular object  of  their  devotion,  in  preference  to  and  exclusive  of  the 
others  ;  the  followers  of  Vishnu  and  Shiva  invented  each  new  symbols 
to  ascribe  to  their  respective  divinity  the  attribute  of  creation.*  This 
contention  for  preeminence  ended  in  the  total  suppression  of  the 
worship  of  Brahma,  and  the  temporary  submission  of  the  sect  of  Vishnu 
to  the  superiority  of  Shiva,  But  this  did  not  last  long ;  the  two  rival 
sects  raised  crusades  against  each  other.  Hordes  of  ^rmed  fanatics ^  under 
the  titles  of  Sannyams  and  Vairagis^  enlisted  themselves  as  champions 
of  their  respective  faiths,  the  former  devoted  their  lives  in  support  of 
the  superiority  of  Shiva,  and  the  latter  were  no  less  zealous  for  the 
rights  of  Vishnu^  Alternate  victory  and  defeat  marked  the  progress  of 
a  religious  war,  which  for  ages  continued  to  harass  the  earth  and 
inflame  mankind  against  each  other/'  f 

But  of  such  crusades  and  wars  having  ever  occurred  not  the 
slightest  indication  is  to  be  found  in  either  the  traditions  or  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindus.  The  worship,  indeed,  of  Brahma  has  ceased  ;  but 
the  cause  which  produced  this  cliange  in  the  Hindu  religion  is  totally 
unknown.  The  great  mass,  also,  of  the  Hindus  are  Smartas,  though 
all  who  are  so  do  not  adopt  this  name  J;   that  is,  they  consider  both 

•  This  is  incorrect,  as  the  point  of  distmction  which  is  contended  for  is,  that  eltlier 
Vishnu  or  Shiva  is  tlie  supreme  being  who  produced  the  other. 

f  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.  p,  44 — 4«5» 

X  The  Brahinans  of  the  Deccan,  for  instance,  and  of  Guzerat  call  themselves  Shaivas; 
but  they  are  in  reaHty  Stnartas,  as  they  do  not  reject  the  worship  of  Vishnu,  though  they 
consider  it  of  less  importance  than  that  of  Shiva.  The  same  is  the  case  with  many  of  the 
Brahmans  in  other  parts  in  India,  who  call  themselves  Vaishnavas,  but  consider  Shiva  as 
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Vishnu  and  Shiva  to  be  equally  entitled  to  adoration,  though  some 
of  them  identify  either  Vishnu  or  Shiva  with  the  Supreme  Being,  -r- 
opinions  which  are  clearly  inculcated  in  several  of  the  Purans.  But, 
thouorh  in  some  of  these  works  Vishnu  is  represented  to  be  in  some 
degree  inferior  to  Shiva,  still  the  latter  himself  is  frequently  introduced 
ki  the  Shavva  Purans  as  enjoining  the  necessity  of  worshipping  Vishnu, 
and  explaining  the  mysterious  nature  of  his  incarnations ;  and  in  the 
same  manner,  though,  in  the  Vaishnava  Purans,  the  supremacy  is 
ascribed  to  Vishnu,  still  the  fullest  justice  is  done  to  the  divinity  of 
Shiva :  but  the  Vaishnava  refuses  all  adoration  to  Shiva,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Shaiva  denies  Vishnu  to  be  a  proper  object  of  worship. 
The  exclusive  votaries,  therefore,  of  either  of  these  deities  are,  compara- 
tively speaking  with  respect  to  the  population,  by  no  means  numerous 
in  India ;  and  the  Sannyasis  and  Vairagis^  who  have  in  modern  times 
occasionally  acted  in  the  manner  stated  by  Mr,  Patterson,  are,  accord- 
ing to  all  accounts,  sects  of  very  recent  origin.  To  me,  therefore,  it 
appears  that,  according  to  the  original  principles  of  the  Hindu  religion, 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva  were  considered  to  be  equally  entitled  to 
the  same  reverence,  to  the  same  adoration,  and  to  the  same  sacred 
honours ;  as  they  were  each  produced  in  the  same  ineffable  manner 
from  the  essence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  But,  as  the  contemplation 
and  worship  of  an  invisible  and  untypified  deity  became  too  difficult  for 
human  faculties,  the  first  professors  of  the  Hindu  religion  began  to 
identify  with  the  one  God  some  one  of  the  divine  hypostases,  who 
were  no  doubt  represented  by  visible  symbols  or  images  ;  and  hence 
solely  originated  that  preeminence  which  is  ascribed  to  either  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  or  Shiva,  in  their  sacred  books,  and  to  one  or  other  of  the  two 
latter  by  the  Hindus  of  the  present  day.  But  such  attribution  of  supre- 
macy was  not  intended  to  deprive  the  other  two  divine  hypostases  of 
that  adoration  to  which  they  were  entitled ;  for  the  former  pre- 
eminence and  worship  of  Brahma  are  attested  by  these  very  books, 
a  circumstance  which  strongly  proves  that  they  have  suffered  no  new 


entitled  to  adoration.     The  real  Vaishnavas  and  Shaivas  also  have  peculiar  sectarian  marks^ 
which  are  never  used  by  the  others. 
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modelling  or  interpolation  ;  and,  whatever  cause  may  have  occasioned 
his  being  deprived  of  divine  honours,  it  in  no  manner  affected  the  opinions 
entertained  with  respect  to  the  relative  dignity  of  Vishnu  and  Shiva. 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  to  the  votaries  of  each  of  these  three 
gods  are  promised  four  degrees  of  beatitude,  namely,  cohabitation 
(inhabiting  the  same  heaven),  approximation,  assimilation,  and  identi- 
fication, independent  of  that  final  beatitude  which  consists  in  becoming 
identified  with  the  essence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  For  in  the  Skanda 
Puran  occurs  this  passage :  ~ 

Shiva^  addressing  VishniL  — "  Hear,  O  Vishnu  !  with  faith,  while, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  I  explain  to  thee  the  different  degrees 
of  beatitude;  for  these  are  various,  but  consist  principally*  of  four 
kinds,  viz.,  Salokya  (cohabitation),  Samipya  (approximation),  Scirupya 
(assimilation),  and  Sayujya  (identification)  the  termination  of  plea- 
sure and  pain.  Then  becomes  the  soul  unaffected  by  changes,  being 
no  longer  subject  to  the  effects  of  good  and  evil ;  and,  being  released 
from  the  delusions  of  duality,  it  reassumes  its  real  essence.  Then, 
liberated  from  all  bonds  and  identified  with  Brahma,  shall  the  soul 
enjoy  bliss  beyond  all  thought  and  expression  ;  but  other  kinds  of 
beatitude  exempt  not  from  the  misery  attendant  on  future  births, 
as  it  is  alone  by  successive  degrees  of  celestial  happiness  that  the 
soul  acquires  such  purity  as  to  admit  of  its  identification  with  the 
Supreme  Being*  Thus,  O  lotos^eyed  !  there  are  various  kinds  of  beati- 
tude ;  for  some  souls  attain  assimilation  to  Shankara,  some  to  Vishnu, 
and  some  to  Brahma  ;  for  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Mahesha  were  originally 
united  in  one  essence,  and  from  one  essence  were  they  derived.  Other 
souls  obtain  approximation  to  Shankara,  or  to  Vishnu,  or  to  Brahma; 
and  others  abide  in  the  same  heaven  with  Shankara,  Vishnu,  or 
Brahma.  Thus,  according  to  its  purity,  and  according  to  the  wish  by 
which  its  devotion  has  been  directed,  does  the  soul  obtain  different 
degrees  of  beatitude ;  but  when  the  wish  is  fixed  on  becoming  identic 
fied  with  the   Supreme  Being,  and  divine  knowledge  has  been  duly 

*  There  are  seven  heavens  appointed  for  the  reception  of  souls  according  to  the  degrees 
of  purity  which  they  have  acquired  \  the  second  lowest  of  which  is  the  heaven  of  Indra^  and 
the  highest  that  of  Brahma ;  but  Varkuntha  the  abode  of  VishnUi  and  Kailasa  that  of 
Shiva,  are  considered  to  be  distinct  from  these  heavens. 
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acquired,  then  is  identification  obtained,  and  the  soul  for  ever  released 
from  the  bonds  of  delusion/'* 

In  this  passage  Shiva  is  considered  to  be  the  supreme  Being, 
and,  as  he  is  the  speaker,  he  is  naturally  made  to  restrict  Sayujya  to 
identification  with  himself;  or,  in  other  words,  to  use  this  term  as 
signifying  final  beatitude,  f  But  in  other  Purans  Sayujya  is  predi- 
cated of  both  Brahma  and  Vishnu,  and  the  terms  employed  for  final 
beatitude,  that  is  identification  with  the  supreme  Being,  and  not 
with  one  of  the  divine  hypostases  |,  are  kaivalyam^  moksha^  or  jivan- 
mukti.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted  but  that  at  one  time  an 
equality  in  divine  power  and  honours  was  ascribed  to  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Shiva ;  and,  though  but  faint  traces  of  the  veneration,  in  which 
Brahma  was  originally  held,  occur  in  the  Purans,  still  in  these  works 
the  equality,  or  rather  identity  of  Vishnu  and  Shiva  are  expressly  and 
unequivocally  inculcated.  In  proof  of  this,  I  quote  the  following 
two  short  passages,  though  many  others  to  the  same  effect  might  be 
produced;  for  in  the  Naradiya  Puran  Vishnu  thus  speaks: — "But 
who  can  declare  the  greatness  of  him  who  assumes  the  form  of  the 
Lingam  ?  for  that  form  represents  both  Hara  and  Hari ;  since  there  is 
no  difference  between  them,  and  he  who  thinks  there  is  commits  a  sin. 
Both  Hari  and  Shankara  are  gods  without  beginning  or  end,  and  none 
but  sinful  men  sunk  in  ignorance  make  a  distinction  between  them."§ 
And  in  the  Pad  ma  Puran  Shiva  thus  speaks  :  —  "  He  who  thus  worships 
Vishnu  in  fact  worships  me,  and  whoever  thinks  otherwise  shall  be 
condemned  to  hell :  for  Vishnu  Shiva,  Shiva  Vishnu,  are  but  one 
form,  though  existing  separately.''  || 

•  Skanda  Puran,  Suta  Sanhita,  36th  chapter. 

t  In  the  Lahyadri  Khand,  however,  of  the  Skcuida  Puran,  it  is  said : — "  Brahma  sprang 
from  the  right  side  of  Shiva,  Vishnu  from  the  left,  and  Rudra  from  his  middle.  Whoever, 
therefore,  meditates  on  Shiva  will  obtain  the  Sayujya  of  Rudra."  (Chap.  38.)  But  here  occurs 
that  difficulty  of  distinguishing  Rudra  from  Shiva,  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  p.  172. ;  for 
as  Shiva  is  here  considered  as  the  supreme  Being,  the  writer  should  have  said,  whoever  medi- 
tales  on  Rudra  and  not  on  Shiva, 

X  To  which  last  alone  the  term  Sayujya  is  properly  applied. 

§  Naradiya  Puran,  chapter  6th.  In  a  stanza  following  shortly  after  it  is  said  : — "  The 
man  who  makes  a  distinction  between  Vishnu,  Shiva,  and  Brahma,  shall  experience  the 
torments  of  hell  as  long  as  the  moon  and  stars  shall  endure." 

II   Padma  Puran,  Uttara  Khand,  chapter  entitled,  Ekadashi  jagarana  mahima. 
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With  respect  to  the  other  deities  worshipped  by  the  Hindus,  Mr* 
Ward  has  affirmed  that  **  this  energy  [of  Godj  is  said  to  have  created 
the  universe^  and  therefore  this,  as  displayed  in  the  grandest  of  the 
forms  it  assumes,  is  the  object  of  worship.  Hence  the  gods,  the 
heavens  collectively,  the  sun  and  moon,  as  well  as  the  stars,  the  sea, 
mighty  rivers,  and  extraordinary  appearances  in  nature,  receive  the 
adoration  of  the  Hindus.  This  energy  itself  has  been  personified  and 
worshipped,  not  only  in  the  form  of  Bhagavati,  but  as  it  is  equally 
manifested  in  creation,  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
work  of  destruction,  in  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva,  The  universe 
being  full  of  the  divine  majesty,  a  deity  has  been  consecrated  as  the 
regent  of  every  element ;  and,  to  complete  the  mass  of  folly,  the 
Brahman  and  devout  mendicant,  sharing  more  largely  of  the  indwelling 
deity,  have  received  the  adoration  of  the  multitude/'*  But  Mr.  Ward 
must  here  evidently  employ  the  term  adoration  in  some  other  than  its 
usual  meaning  :  for,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work,  the  only  deities 
to  whom  he  states  that  temples  are  erected  in  Bengal  are  V^ishnu, 
Shiva,  Durga,  and  Kali ;  and  the  only  other  deities  besides  these,  as  it 
appears  from  his  first  volume,  to  whom  images  are  dedicated  and  any 
kind  of  worship  is  addressed  are  Brahma,  Sarasvati,  Lakshmi,  Indra, 
Agni,  Vaiu,  Varuna,  Yama,  Ganesha,  Skanda,  Kamadeva,  Surya,  Soma, 
and  the  other  five  planets,  and  certain  forms  of  Vishnu,  Shiva,  and 
Parvati.  It  is  hence  obvious  that,  if  adoration  and  uorship  be  synony- 
mous terms,  his  general  remarks  are  inconsistent  with  his  particular 
statements  ;  and  it  is  the  latter  alone,  consequently,  which  will  be  found 
to  be  correct!  If,  however,  there  is  nothing  incongruous  in  the  ideas 
thus  beautifully  expressed  by  Milton,  why  should  the  Hindus  be  blamed 
for  supposing  that  angelic  beings  exist  every  where  ? 


"  Nor  think^  tlioiigli  men  were  none, 

That  heaven  would  watit  spectators,  God  want  praise  : 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  eart!i 
Unseen,  both  w hen  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep ; 


•   Ward's  View  of  the  Hmdus,  vol.  i.  p,  18. 

f  But  even  of  those  deities  the  Hindus  consider  five  only  to  be  principal  objects  of 
worship;  viz,  Vishnu,  iShWa,  Devi,  Surya  (the  sun)j  aud  Gauesha* 
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All  tbes^  with  ceaseless  praise  His  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night :  how  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator  !  Oft  in  bands, 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  romiding  walk. 
With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds 
In  still  harmonic  number  join'd,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven." 

But  to  these  "  spiritual  creatures"  the  Hindus  address  neither  dulia  nor 
hyperdidia^  far  less  latria ;  and  neither  the  veneration,  therefore,  with 
which  they  regard  a  sacred  river  or  mountain,  or  other  holy  place*; 
nor  even  that  reverence,  souj^times  amounting  to  prostration,  with 
which  they  honour  a  personage  deemed  sacred,  can  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  considered  as  the  same  kind  of  adoration  with  which  they 
approach  the  Deity. 

There  seems,  consequently,  to  be  much  indistinctness,  if  not  incon- 
sistency, in  the  view  which  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Vedas, 
has  taken  of  the  Hindu  religion  ;  for,  he  remarks  that  in  them  Indra 
or  the  firmament,  fire,  the  sun,  the  moon,  water,  air,  the  spirits,  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  earth,  are  the  objects  most  frequently  addressed  ; 
and  that  every  line  is  replete  with  allusions  to  mythology,  and  to  the 
Indian  notions  of  the  divine  nature  and  of  celestial  spirits.  Not,  how. 
ever,  he  adds  in  a  note,  a  mythology  which  avowedly  exalts  deified 

*  Did  the  Christians  adore  Jerusalem  ?  when, 

"  Al  gran  piacer  che  quella  prima  vista 
Dolcemente  spiro  nelP  altrui  petto, 
Alta  contrizion  successe,  mista 
Di  timoroso  e  reverente  afFetto. 
Osano  appena  d'  innalzar  la  vista 
Ver  la  citta,  di  Cristo  albergo  eletto, 
Dove  morl,  dove  sepolto  fue, 
Dove  poi  rivestl  le  membra  sue. 

"  Sommessi  accenti,  e  tacite  parole, 
Rotti  singulti,  e  flebile  sospiri 
Delia  gente  ch'  in  un  s'  allegra  e  duole, 
Fan  che  per  V  aria  un  mormorio  s'  aggiri." 

Ger.  Lib.9  canto  iii.  §  v. — vi. 
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heroes  (as  in  the  Puranas) ;  but  one  which  personifies  the  elements  and 
planets,  and  which  peoples  heaven  and  the  world  below  with  various 
orders  of  beings.  "  I  observe,  however,"  he  continues,  "  in  many  places, 
the  groundwork  of  legends,  which  are  familiar  in  mythological  poems  ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  demon  Vritra  slain  by  Indra,  who  is  thence 
named  Vritrahan ;  but  I  do  not  remark  any  thing  that  corresponds  with 
the  favourite  legends  of  these  sects,  which  worship  either  the  Lingamy 
or  Shakth  or  else  Rama  or  Krishna,  I  except  some  detached  portions^ 
the  genuineness  of  which  appears  doubtful;  as  will  be  shown  towards  the 
close  of  this  essay/'  But,  instead  of  considering  the  allusions  to  the 
popular  mythology,  which  occur  in  the  Vedas,  as  heingihe groundwork 
of  subsequent  legends,  would  it  not  be  much  more  consonant  with  rea- 
son and  probability  to  conclude  that  these  allusions  actually  referred 
to  well  known  legends  ?  For,  otherwise,  it  will  be  evident  that  they 
must  have  been  altogether  unintelligible,  expressed  as  they  were  with 
so  much  brevity,  and,  in  fact,  merely  mentioned  in  that  cursory  man- 
ner, which  is  usual  in  adverting  to  circumstances  perfectly  notorious. 
In  which  case  it  would  also  appear  most  likely  that  the  legends  had 
been  previously  collected,  and  rendered  accessible  to  every  one  by 
having  been  recorded  in  those  very  works  which  are  still  extant  under 
the  name  of  Purans  ;  for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  discover  in  the  Pu- 
rans  a  single  circumstance  which  has  the  remotest  semblance  to  the 
deification  of  heroes,  and  such  a  notion  is  totally  unknown  to  the 
Hindus.  But  it  is  obviously  from  the  influence  of  so  erroneous  an 
opinion  that  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  been  led  to  remark,  in  the  same 
essay,  "  that  the  antiquity  of  some  of  the  Puranas  now  extant  is  more 
than  questionable  ;  and  the  authenticity  of  any  one  in  particular  does 
not  appear  to  be  as  yet  sufficiently  established ;"  and  to  express  doubt 
respecting  the  genuineness  of  several  portions  of  the  Vedas  and  Upa- 
nishads.  If,  however,  citation  and  commentation  be  valid  grounds, 
as  Mr.  Colebrooke  very  justly  argues,  for  maintaining  the  authenticity 
of  the  Vedas,  the  former  of  these  reasons  applies  even  more  forcibly  to 
the  Purans,  as  quotations  from  them,  or  allusions  to  circumstances 
contained  in  them,  pervade  all  Sanscrit  literature;  and,  though  they 
have  not  been  equally  authenticated  by  commentaries,  still  the  very 
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Puran,  the  Bhagawat,  which  Mr.  Colebrooke  is  inclined  to  think  was 
composed  only  six  hundred  years  ago,  has  been  commented  by  two  or 
three  individuals,  and  the  Vishnu  Puran,  with  the  Kashi  Khand  of  the 
Skanda  Puran  has  likewise  been  commented.  But  that  the  Avatars  of 
Vishnu  are  alluded  to  in  the  Vedas  seems  indubitable  from  this  verse, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  himself:  — "  Thrice  did  Vishnu  step^  and  at 
three  strides  traversed  the  universe ;  happily  was  his  foot  placed  on  this 
dusty  earth :^^* — which  so  unquestionably  relates  to  the  Vaman  Avatar. 
Not  the  slightest  difference,  therefore,  appears  to  exist  between  the 
descriptions  of  the  Hindu  religion  given  in  the  Vedas  and  in  the  Purans, 
except  that  in  the  first  allusions  only  are  made  to  circumstances  which 
are  detailed  at  greater  or  lesser  length  in  the  latter.  The  objects  of 
worship  f ,  however,  and  the  theological  doctrines,  are  in  both  precisely 
the  same  ;  and  it  may,  consequently,  be  reasonably  concluded  that,  so 
far  from  the  Purans  being  spurious  and  of  recent  composition,  they 
are,  in  fact,  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  Vedas ;  since  the  Vedas  them- 
selves must  evidently  be  unintelligible,  were  it  not  for  the  explanations 
contained  in  the  Purans. 

The  deities,  consequently,  which  have  been  worshipped  by  the 
Hindus  from  the  remotest  times,  are  the  three  divine  hypostases  and 
their  female  energies  ;  certain  forms,  in  which  Vishnu,  Shiva,  and  Devi 
have  manifested  themselves ;  and  impersonifications  of  the  firma- 
ment, the  air,  fire,  water,  and  the  earth.  The  sun  and  the  sacred  fire 
have  also  been  deemed  peculiarly  entitled  to  adoration  ;  but  the  moon 
and  the  other  planets  are  considered  only  as  inferior  objects  of  wor- 
ship. Nor  to  these  deities  have  there  been  added,  during  a  course  of 
three  thousand  years,  any  deified  heroes,  or  any  other  gods,  supposing 
that  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Vedas,  which  point  is  not  yet 
ascertained,  than  Ganesha,  Yama,  Skanda,  Kama,  and  the  Ashwinau  J  : 
for  all  the  other  angelic  beings  receive  no  divine  honours,  nor  are  they 
in   any  manner  worshipped  by  the  great  mass   of  Hindus ;   though 

•  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  v.  p.  359. 

f  I  must  except  the  Lingam,  the  worship  of  which  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  in 
either  the  Vedas  or  the  Upanishads. 

X  I  have,  however,  observed  in  the  Rig  Veda  the  names  of  Yama  and  the  Ashwinau ; 
and  of  the  Upanishads,  composing  the  Atharva  Shiras,  one  is  entitled  Ganapati  Upanishad. 
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sacred  rites  are,  on  certain  occasions,  addressed  by  the  Brahmans  to 
the  angels,  and  to  the  regents  of  the  eight  quarters  collectiv  el} ,  and 
also  to  some  others  of  these  spiritual  creatures. 

There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  peculiarity  in  the  Hindu  religion 
that  is  not  sufficiently  adverted  to  ;  which  is,  that  the  performance  of  all 
religious  ceremonies  and  duties  has  been  confided  to  one  single  class  ; 
and  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  not  required  to  evince  their 
faith  by  any  external  worship  of  God  at  stated  times.  *  The  sacrifices, 
the  processions,  the  orgies,  and  even  the  meeting  together  for  devo- 
tional purposes,  by  which  other  religions  have  been  distinguished,  are 
all  totally  unknown  to  the  Hindus.  The  view,  therefore,  given  of  this 
religion  by  Mr,  Ward  is  radically  erroneous,  because  he  seems  never 
to  have  attempted  to  distinguish  between  the  religious  duties  of  the 
priest  and  those  of  the  layman  ;  and  in  judging,  consequently,  of  its 
merits  and  demerits,  he  has  employed  a  criterion  which  is  obviously 
inapplicable  ;  for  he  remarks  ;  —  *'  The  reader  will  perceive  that,  in  all 
these  religious  ceremonies,  not  a  particle  is  found  to  interest  or  amend 
the  heart;  no  family  Bible,  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness,  that  men  may  be  thoroughly  turnished  with 
all  good  works  ;  no  domestic  worship  ;  no  pious  assembly,  where  the 
village  preacher  — 

"  Atteinpts  each  artj  reproves  each  dull  delay, 
Allures  to  brighter  worlds,  and  leads  the  way;" 

no  standard  of  morals  to  repress  the  vicious;  no  moral  education,  by 
which  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion  maybe  implanted  in  the 
youthful  mind.  Here  every  thing  that  assumes  the  appearance  of 
religion  ends  (if  you  could  forget  its  impurity)  in  an  unmeaning  cere- 
mony, and  leaves  the  heart  cold  as  death  to  every  moral  principle,'*  f 
Of  this  passage  the  correctness  must  depend  entirely  upon  what  is 
considered  to  be  morality  ;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  youth  of 

•  But  no  individua!  of  the  three  inferior  castes  can  obtain  final  beatitude  until  he  has 
been  born  a  Brahman ;  and  thus  rendered  capable  of  perusing  the  Vedas,  and  perfornimg 
all  those  other  acts  of  devotion  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  practise  hi  his  former  births, 
but  the  performance  of  which  is  indispensable  for  purifying  the  souL 

f  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
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India  are  not  educated  in  that  moral  and  religious  manner  which  a 
Christian  missionary  would  no  doubt  prescribe.  But  if  filial  love  and 
respect,  fraternal  affection,  kindness  to  every  animated  being,  the 
detestation  of  every  dishonest  act,  adherence  to  truth,  and,  in  short, 
all  that  can  form  the  mind  to  rectitude,  be  admitted  to  constitute 
morality,  such  are  the  lessons  which  are  carefully  taught  to  every 
Hindu  child.  Nor  are  even  the  minor  morals  neglected  j  so  that  in 
propriety  and  decorum  of  manners  the  Hindu  will,  in  general,  be 
found  to  surpass  the  European,  child. 

The  polytheism,  also,  which  prevails  in  India  does  not  prevent 
the  parents  and  the  spiritual  teacher  from  inculcating  into  the  minds 
of  the  young  those  general  principles  which  result  from  the  belief  in 
one  God,  since  that,  in  fact,  is  the  real  faith  of  the  Hindu.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  God  and  Lord^  to  whom  the  reverence  and  fear  of  the 
child  are  directed,  is  Vishnu  or  Shiva,  is  perfectly  immaterial ;  since  it 
is  equally  taught  that  there  is  a  supreme  Being,  who  punishes  the 
wicked  and  rewards  the  good,  and  whose  favour  and  mercy  can  be 
obtained  solely  by  virtue  and  piety.  Although,  also,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  there  are  not  a  few  censurable  legends  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hindus,  still  those  selected  for  the  instruction  of  youth  are  never 
liable  to  objection,  as  they  always  contain  the  purest  principles  of  mo- 
rality, and  exalted  notions  of  the  Deity  ;  though  the  Christian  world 
would,  of  course,  disapprove  of  some  of  the  observances  and  tenets 
which  the  Hindu  children  are  necessarily  taught,  as  constituting  the 
religion  of  their  fathers. 

It  will  hence,  perhaps,  appear  that,  in  the  Hindu  religion,  mono- 
theism and  polytheism  are  so  intimately  blended  together*,  both  in  their 

*  Cudworth  contends  that  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  other  ancient  systems  of 
polytheism,  for  he  remarks  :  —  "  Wherefore  a  god,  in  general,  according  to  the  sense  of  the 
Pagan  theists,  may  be  thus  defined :  an  understanding  being  superior  to  meUy  not  originally 
derived  from  senseless  matter^  and  looked  upon  as  an  object  for  men^s  religious  worship.  But 
diis  general  notion  of  the  word  god  is  again  restrained  and  limited  by  differences  in  the 
division  of  it.  For  such  a  god  as  this  may  be  either  aysvijTOf,  itigenerate  or  unproduced, 
and  consequently  self-existent ;  or  else  yevijTOf,  generated  or  produced^  and  dependent  on  some 
higher  being  as  its  cause.  In  the  former  sense  the  intelligent  Pagans,  as  we  have  declared, 
acknowledged  only  one  God^  who  was,  therefore,  called  by  tliem  6  0eoj  xar'  b^o^vjv.  Accord- 
ing to  that  of  Thales  in  Laertius,  UpeaSvTepov  roov  ovroov  6  0eoj,  ayevijTov  yotp'  God  is  the  oldest  of 
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sacred  books,  which  were  most  likely  composed  more  than  3000  years 
ago,  and  in  the  daily  thoughts  of  the  Hindus  of  the  present  day,  as  to 
render  it  probable  that  neither  of  these  two  systems  preceded  the  other, 
but  that  they  were  both  actually  coeval  in  origin.  The  polytheism, 
however,  which  now  prevails  in  India  is  evidently  not  a  complete  sys- 
tem ;  for,  though  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  free  from  every  appear- 
ance of  foreign  innovation,  it  still  exhibits  a  want  of  connection  in 
several  of  its  parts,  and  presents  but  few  and  faint  indications  of  the 
causes  which  originally  produced  its  peculiar  form.  It  cannot,  also,  but 
excite  surprise,  that  a  distinct  class  of  priests,  who  restricted  to  them- 
selves the  cultivation  of  all  learning,  should  never  have  thought  it  requi- 
site to  remedy  this  incompleteness,  or  even  to  reduce  to  uniformity  the 
variant  circumstances  which  occur  in  their  sacred  books.  For  they 
content  themselves  with  observing  that,  in  whatever  number  of  different 
manners  a  legend  may  be  related,  they  are  all  equally  true ;  because 
the  events  did  actually  take  place  exactly  as  they  are  described,  but  at 
different  periods,  and  in  distinct  renovations  of  this  universe :  since 
it  is  the  belief  of  the  Hindus  that  this  universe  has  been  destroyed  and 
renovated  18,000  times ;  and  that  the  same  personages  appear,  though 
occasionally  under  different  names,  and  nearly  the  same  circumstances 
happen  during  each  period  of  its  duration.  In  this  system  of  poly- 
theism, however,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  slightest  indication  of 
recent  invention  or  foreign  innovation  ;  because,  though  in  it  a  few 
lacuncB  are  perceptible,  the  perfect  concordancy  with  which  the  existent 
parts  harmonise  with  each  other  is  so  undeniable,  as  to  leave  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  Hindu  religion  is,  at  the  present  day,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  state  in  which  it  existed  more  than  three  thousand 
years  ago. 

But  this  religion  evidently  comprises  two  perfectly  distinct  systems, 


thingSy  becatise  he  is  unproduced^  and  the  only  thing  that  is  so ;  but  in  the  latter  they  admitted 
of  many  gods,  many  understanding  beings,  which,  though  generated  or  produced^  yet  were 
superior  to  men,  and  looked  upon  as  objects  for  their  religious  worship.  And  thus  the 
Pagan  theists  were  both  polythcists  and  monotheists  in  different  senses,  as  they  acknowledged 
both  many  gods  and  one  God ;  that  is,  matiy  inferior  deities  subordinate  to  one  supreme.**  — 
Intellectual  System^  booki.  chap.  iv.  sect.  14. 
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and  in  forming,  therefore,  any  opinion  respecting  it,  the  theological 
doctrines  ought  •  always  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  poJy^ 
theistic  tenets,  in  which  the  Hindus  at  the  same  time  believe :  for  the 
unity  of  God,  and  the  identity  of  the  human  soul  with  the  divinp 
essence,  are  considered  to  be  truths  of  too  sacred  and  mysterious  a 
nature  to  admit  of  their  being  discussed,  except  upon  particular  opc^- 
sions  and  with  the  utmost  reverence.  They,  consequently,  do  not 
appear  to  exert  much,  if  any,  influence  on  the  great  mass  of  the 
Hindus  ;  and  hence  the  adoration  and  fear  of  God  under  some  one  of 
his  supposed  forms,  a  belief  in  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  in  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  and  the 
practice  of  those  acts  of  devotion  by  which  beatitude  is  to  be  obtained, 
are  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  his  religion,  by  which  a  Hindu  is  more 
or  less  guided  and  actuated  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  But, 
as  he  is  likewise  instructed  that  identification  with  one  supreme  self- 
existent  God,  distinct  from  the  deities  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  wor- 
shipping, is  the  sole  means  by  which  he  can  be  liberated  from  the 
miseries  of  this  life,  and  from  liability  to  future  states  of  being,  it 
must  necessarily  follow  that  every  Hindu,  who  is  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  his  religion,  must  in  reality  acknowledge  and 
worship  God  in  unity.  Men,  however,  are  born  with  different  capa- 
cities, and  it  is  therefore  necessary  (as  the  Brahmans  maintain)  that 
religious  instruction  should  be  adapted  to  the  powers  of  comprehen- 
sion of  each  individual ;  and  hence  a  succession  of  heavens,  a  grada- 
tion of  deities,  and  even  their  sensible  representation  by  images,  are 
all  considered  to  be  lawful  means  for  exciting  and  promoting  piety 
and  devotion.  The  man  who  might  be  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  existence  and  divine  nature  of  an  invisible  and  immaterial  Being, 
might  easily  understand  the  avatars  of  Vishnu ;  and,  from  being  made 
sensible  of  the  superhuman  powers  manifested  in  them,  might  be  led 
to  raise  his  ideas  still  higher,  and  to  form  correct  notions  of  Deity. 
Placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  steps,  no  person  can  at  once  spring 
to  the  top,  but  must  ascend  gradually  from  step  to  step  ;  and  it  is  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  feeble  powers  of  man  can  only  by  intermediate 

c  c 
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helps,  as  successive  gradations  of  instruction  and  new  births,  attain  the 
knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  God.  But  such  means  being  requisite 
for  dispelling  the  ignorance  of  created  beings,  and  for  enlightening 
them  with  divine  knowledge,  affects  not  the  unity  of  God  ;  and  all  these 
apparently  diverging  paths,  which  the  worship  of  different  deities  pre- 
sents, lead  but  to  one  and  the  same  objecU 
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ton  the  explanation  of  the  opinion  which  the  Hindus  entertain 
respecting  the  Supreme  Being,  I  shall  avail  myselfof  these  very  correct 
remarks  of  Dr.  Taylor :  —  "  From  this  brief  statement,''  as  he  observes, 
*^  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  maintained  by  the  followers  of  the  Ve- 
danta,  I  think  we  may  infer  that  their  philosophy  is  founded  on  the 
contemplation  of  one  infinite  Being,  existing  under  two  states  or  modi- 
fications. The  first  state  is  that  of  a  pure,  simple,  abstract  essence, 
immovable  and  quiescent;  the  second  state  is  that  of  a  Being  displaying 
motion,  or  active  qualities.  *  .  .  .  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Ve- 
danta  philosophy  is,  that  the  universe  is  one  simple,  unextended,  indi- 
visible Being,  who  is  destitute  of  all  qualities  and  attributes,  but  who  is 
denominated  the  true,  the  living,  the  happy,  to  distinguish  him  from 
visible  but  illusory  and  unreal  appearances.  It  is  evident  that  no 
description  can  be  given  of  this  Being :  hence,  in  answering  enqui- 
ries, the  Vedantikas  sometimes  say  that  he  is  nothing ;  which  must  be 
understood  merely  to  intimate  a  negation  of  sensible  qualities,  figure, 
extension,  &c.,  and  also  of  mental  affections,  passion,  &c.  Whilst  this 
Being  remains  in  a  state  of  rest,  there  is  no  visible  world,  or  sensitive 
existences  ;  but  when,  at  the  impulse  of  desire,  motion  is  excited  in 
him,  all  the  variety  of  appearances  and  sensations  which  form  this  uni- 
verse are  displayed.  The  first  condition  of  this  Being  is  called  nirgUn^ 
or  without  quality ;  the  second  condition  is  that  o^  sagun^  or  with  qua- 
lity, f     The  question,  how  does  desire  or  volition  arise  in  this  simple 

•  Prabod'h  Chandrodaya,  p.  111. 

f  Here,  however,  a  difficulty  arises ;  for  in  a  note  to  this  play,  p.  8.,  Dr.  Taylor 
remarks, —  "  During  this  sleep  of  Maya,  the  Deity  perceives  a  variety  of  phenomena,  and  is 
under  the  influence  of  passion, — a  state  incompatible  with  pure  intellect,  which,  like  crystal,  is 
clear  and  without  any  diversity  of  appearance  :  hence,  while  the  world  exists,  God  is  in  a  state 
different  from  that  of  simple  being  or  intellect ;  and  the  question  is,  how  will  he  again  return 

c  c  2 
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-Tor  the  explanation  of  the  opinion  which  the  Hindus  entertain 
respecting  the  Supreme  Being,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  these  very  correct 
remarks  of  Dr.  Taylor :  —  "  From  this  brief  statement,''  as  he  observes, 
*^  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  maintained  by  the  followers  of  the  Ve- 
danta,  I  think  we  may  infer  that  their  philosophy  is  founded  on  the 
contemplation  of  one  infinite  Being,  existing  under  two  states  or  modi- 
fications. The  first  state  is  that  of  a  pure,  simple,  abstract  essence, 
immovable  and  quiescent;  the  second  state  is  that  of  a  Being  displaying 
motion,  or  active  qualities.  *  .  .  .  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Ve- 
danta  philosophy  is,  that  the  universe  is  one  simple,  unextended,  indi- 
visible Being,  who  is  destitute  of  all  qualities  and  attributes,  but  who  is 
denominated  the  true,  the  living,  the  happy,  to  distinguish  him  from 
visible  but  illusory  and  unreal  appearances.  It  is  evident  that  no 
description  can  be  given  of  this  Being :  hence,  in  answering  enqui- 
ries, the  Vedantikas  sometimes  say  that  he  is  nothing ;  which  must  be 
understood  merely  to  intimate  a  negation  of  sensible  qualities,  figure, 
extension,  &c.,  and  also  of  mental  affections,  passion,  &c.  Whilst  this 
Being  remains  in  a  state  of  rest,  there  is  no  visible  world,  or  sensitive 
existences  ;  but  when,  at  the  impulse  of  desire,  motion  is  excited  in 
him,  all  the  variety  of  appearances  and  sensations  which  form  this  uni- 
verse are  displayed.  The  first  condition  of  this  Being  is  called  mr^n, 
or  without  quality;  the  second  condition  is  that  ofsagurij  or  with  qua- 
lity, f     The  question,  how  does  desire  or  volition  arise  in  this  simple 

•  Prabod'h  Chandrodaya,  p.  111. 

f  Here,  however,  a  difficulty  arises ;  for  in  a  note  to  this  play,  p.  8.,  Dr.  Taylor 
remarks, —  "  During  this  sleep  of  Maya,  the  Deity  perceives  a  variety  of  phenomena,  and  is 
under  the  influence  of  passion, — a  state  incompatible  with  pure  intellect,  which,  like  crystal,  is 
clear  and  without  any  diversity  of  appearance  :  hence,  while  the  world  exists,  God  is  in  a  state 
different  from  that  of  simple  being  or  intellect ;  and  the  question  is,  how  will  he  again  return 
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Being?  forms  the  subject  of  many  disputes;  but  I  believe  that  even       -^ 
the  subtlety  of  Hindu  metaphysics  has  not  yet  furnished  a  satisfactory 
reply.'*  * 

But  this  opinion  respecting  the  nature  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  not 
confined  to  the  followers  of  the  Vedanta  ;  for  every  Hindu  of  the  least 
information  is  more  or  less  acquainted  with  it.  Mn  Ward,  therefore, 
correctly  observesi  —  "  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Hindus  believe  in  the 
tittity  of  God,  One  Brahm  without  a  second  is  a  phrase  very  commonly 
Used  by  them  when  conversing  on  subjects  relating  to  the  nature  of 
God.  They  believe,  also,  that  God  is  almighty,  allwise,  omnipresent, 
omniscient,  &c. ;  and  they  frequently  speak  of  him  as  embracing  in  his 
government  the  happiness  of  the  good,  and  the  punishment  of  the  bad: 
yet  they  have  no  idea  of  God's  performing  any  act,  either  of  creation  or 
providence,  except  through  the  gods/'f  But  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
Being  can  be  only  the  object  of  devout  meditation ;  and  that  the  repre- 
senting him  by  images,  or  the  honoiu'ing  him  by  the  institution  of  sa^ 
cred  rites  and  the  erection  of  temples,  must  be  perfectly  incompatible 
with  every  conceivable  notion  of  an  all-pervading,  immaterial,  and  in- 
corporeal Spirit  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand  what  Mr.  Ward 
intended  by  this  remark  : —  "It  is  a  painful  reflection,  that  not  a  single 
Hindu  temple, dedicated  to  the  one  God,  is  to  be  found  in  all  Hindusthan; 
nor  is  any  act  of  worship,  in  any  form,  addressed  by  this  people  to  God/'| 
For  would  the  heinousness  of  idolatry  be  in  the  slightest  degree  les- 
sened, in  consequence  of  the  idolatrous  worship  being  addressed  to  the 
one  God  ? 

In  this  statement,  however,  Mr.  Ward  is  incorrect :  because  the 
Hindus,  on  ceasing  to  adore  an  invisible  and  untypified  Deity,  did  from 
remote  times  invest  either  Brahma,  Vislmu,  or  Shiva,  with  the  character 

to  this  condition?"  But  from  all  that  I  have  heard  nnd  read  on  the  subjectj  I  am  led  to 
conclude  that  there  must  be  here  some  mistake :  for,  though  the  manifestation  of  this  uni- 
verse continued  after  it  had  been  willed  by  the  Supreme  Being,  yet  in  hlra  the  volition 
immediately  ceasing,  be  then  returned  to  his  original  state  ;  and  thus  he  is  invariably 
described  as  quiescent,  ami  without  formj  quality,  or  affection  of  any  kind. 

•   Prabod'h  Chandrodaya,  p*  107, 

f  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  i.  p.  1 . 

I  Ibid- 
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and  attributes  of  the  one  God ;  and,  even  at  this  day,  the  Smarta  in  wor- 
shipping Shiva  or  Vishnu,  the  Vaishnava  in  directing  his  devotion  to 
Vishnu,  and  the  Shaiva  in  g\oufying  Shiva,  address  not  their  a4oFatioii 
to  one  of  the  divine  hypostases,  but  to  him  whom  they  deem  to  be  the 
Supreme  Being.  But  in  thus  transferring  the  character  of  the  supreme 
God  to  one  of  the  divine  hypostases,  this  hypostasis  necessarily  became 
the  producer  of  the  other  two.  Such  a  mode,  however,  of  originating 
the  triad  being  directly  contrary  to  the  tenet  of  this  religion,  which 
holds  that  the  supreme  God  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  three  beings 
whom  he  has  produced ;  the  sacred  writers  endeavour  to  obviate  this 
contradiction  by  establishing  a  difference  between  Hiranyagarbha  and 
the  four-faced  Brahma,  between  Narayana  and  Vishnu,  and  between 
Shiva  and  Rudra  or  Mahesha ;  the  former  name  being  applied  to  each 
in  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  a  divine 
hypostasis.  But  the  distinction  is  so  badly  maintained  during  the 
course  of  a  Upanishad  or  a  Puran,  that  it  becomes,  in  general,  quite 
impossible  to  perceive  any  difference  in  the  two  characters  intended. 
Hence,  as  the  term  Theogony  can  properly  apply  only  to  the  triad  and 
their  female  energies  (the  other  deities  and  angels  being  the  descend- 
ants of  the  sons  or  grandsons  and  grandaughters  of  Brahma,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  manner  of  mortal  generation),  the  Supreme  Being  and 
the  divine  hypostases  are  necessarily  always  .mentioned  together  in  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hindus ;  and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
belief  in  one  God,  and  in  the  impossibility  of  his  rendering  his  power 
manifest  except  through  the  intervention  of  other  celestial  beings,  were 
coexistent  and  fundamental  tenets  of  this  religion  from  its  very  first 
origin. 

The  apparent  discordancy,  therefore,  which  occurs  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  these  three  principal  gods,  in  consequence  of  the  character  and 
attributes  of  each  being  ascribed  collectively  to  either  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
or  Shiva,  proceeds  from  each  of  them  being  in  such  cases  considered, 
not  as  a  divine  hypostasis,  but  as  the  Supreme  Being  himself.  An- 
other opinion,  however,  of  the  Hindus,  respecting  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  God,  is  not  so  intelligible :  for  they  impersonify  his  energy 
under  a  female  form,  which  they  consider  as  the  actual  agent  in  pro- 
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ducing  the  illusive  appearances  of  which  this  universe  consists  ;  and 
that,  as  similar  female  energies  were  requisite  for  rendering  the  powers 
of  the  three  divine  hypostases  effective,  the  energy  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  in  order  to  originate  them,  multiplied  herself  into  three  female 
forms,  which  were  respectively  denominated  Saraswati,  Lakshmij  and 
Parvati. 

But  the  following  extracts  will  hest  explain  this  subject:  — 

The  Kaivalya  UpanishuiL 

Ashwalayanuy  having  approached  Brahma^  thus  addressed  him :  — 
"  O  lord  !  instruct  me  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  that  most  excellent 
and  hidden  truth,  which  is  sought  for  by  both  good  and  bad  men;  and 
by  which  sin  being  destroyed,  the  enlightened  man  obtains  identi- 
fication with  the  most  excellent  Being,'*  Pitamaha  replied:  —  **  By 
faith,  piety,  meditation,  and  devout  abstraction,  is  immortality  obtained, 
and  not  by  works,  or  progeny,  or  wealth,  or  ascetic  practices.  Those 
whose  minds  are  illumined  with  divine  knowledge,  and  who  have,  by 
devout  abstraction,  become  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  things, 
are  released  from  liability  to  death,  and  become  identified  with  the 
immortal  essence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  To  obtain,  therefore,  this 
knowledge,  let  the  aspirant  remain  seated  on  a  properly  selected  spot, 
immovable,  and  in  an  erect  posture,  having  the  complete  command  of 
his  passions,  and  being  obedient  to  the  instructions  of  his  spiritual 
teacher,  with  his  heart  pure  and  free  from  all  affections  j  and  thus  let 
him  meditate  intensely  on  that  inconceivable,  imperceptible,  eternal, 
happy,  placid,  and  immortal  form,  the  source  of  divine  knowledge; 
that  form  which  is  without  beginning,  or  middle,  or  end  j  which 
enjoys  eternal  blessedness,  and  is  deserving  of  all  admiration.  Whether 
it  be  considered  as  Shiva,  the  supreme  Lord,  the  three-eyed,  the  black- 
necked,  the  destroyer  [or  as  any  other  of  the  principal  deities],  he 
who  meditates  upon  it  will  acquire  divine  knowledge,  the  dispeller  of 
the  illusive  darkness  in  which  he  is  involved ;  and  he  will  then  become 
convinced  that  that  form  is  Brahma,  and  Shiva,  and  Indra,  unchange- 
able* and  of  itself  supreme;  that  it  is  Vishnu,  and  the  vital  breath, 
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and  time,  and  fire,  and  the  moon  ;  that  it  is  all  which  is,  or  was,  or  will 
be  until  all  eternity.  He  who  knows  this  truth  beconies  liberated  from 
mortality,  and  there  is  no  other  way.  All  that  exists  is  spirit ;  and 
not  until  the  soul  perceives  that  there  is  nothing  but  spiritj  will  it  ob- 
tain identification  with  the  Supreme  Being.  Having,  however,  made 
the  soul  the  under  piece  of  wood,  and  the  mystic  word  Ow  the  upper, 
by  the  exercise  of  their  friction  *  will  scepticism  be  destroyed,  and 
replaced  by  true  knowledge.  Then  will  it  be  known  that  He  causes  by 
his  delusion  all  things  to  assume  a  material  appearance ;  and  that  in 
this  life,  as  in  a  dream,  man  finds  delight  in  eating,  drinking,  and 
other  enjoyments  ;  but  soon  as  he  awakes  they  yield  no  longer  pleasure : 
for  the  joy  sand  pleasures  of  this  life  are  as  unreal  as  dreams;  and  as 
these  occur  not  in  the  time  of  profound  repose,  so  do  they  disappear  to 
him  who,  by  devout  abstraction,  has  been  enabled  to  awake  from  the 
sleep  of  illusion.  Thus,  in  the  three  states  of  dreaming,  profound  ab- 
straction, and  awakening  to  the  full  consciousness  of  its  own  nature,  does 
the  soul  sport,  until  it  attain  identification  with  that  blessed,  intel- 
ligent, indivisible,  and  universal  essence ;  from  which  proceeded  the 
vital  breath,  the  mind,  the  senses,  the  ether,  air,  fire,  water,  and  the 
earth,  and  all  that  it  contains.  When,  therefore,  awakening  from  the 
deceptive  dreams  of  illusion,  thou  art  enlightened  by  divine  knowledge, 
then  wilt  thou  learn  that  the  supreme  and  eternal  Spirit  is  the  sole  and 
universal  shrine,  and  that  thou  thyself  art  that  Spirit;  and  thus,  being 
convinced  that  /  am  Brahnij  thou  wilt  be  released  from  the  bonds  of 
illusion.  Then  wilt  thou  know  that  I  alone  am  the  object  of  enjoy- 
ment, the  enjoyer  and  the  joy,  always  happy,  the  primeval  source  of 
existence ;  that  by  me  all  things  were  created,  are  preserved,  and  shall 
finally  be  destroyed ;  and  that  no  other  god  than  I  exists :  for  I  am 
less  than  the  least,  and  greater  than  the  greatest,  universal  and  won- 
derful; 1  am  the  ancient  of  days,  the  primeval  male,  the  supreme 
Lord,  possessed  of  a  refulgent  and  felicitous  form.  Without  hands 
or  feet,  my  power  is  beyond  conception  ;  without  eyes  I  see ;  and 
without  ears  I  hear.     I  know  the  nature  of  all  forms,  but  nothing  exists 

*  This  alludes  to  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  a  particular  wood,  by  which  fire  for 
sacred  purposes  is  produced. 
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that  knows  my  real  essence  ;  for  I  am  incompreliensible,  I  am  the 
Vedas,  and  the  divine  knowledge  which  they  contain*  Virtue  and  vice 
affect  not  me,  nor  am  I  subject  to  life  and  death  ;  nor  for  me  exist  the 
earth,  water,  fire^  air,  and  ether.  By  thus  learning  the  nature  of  that 
Spirit  which  is  supreme,  mysterious,  wonderful,  undivided,  adualistie, 
omnipresent,  without  entity  or  nonentity,  absorbed  in  bUss,  immacu* 
late  and  omnipotent,  divine  knowledge,  which  destroys  the  sea  of 
illusion,  will  be  acquired,  and  the  advantage  which  will  result  from  its 
acquisition  will  be  final  beatitude." 

From  the  Naradiya  Puran. 

Narada  said:  — "  Narayana,  imperishable,  eternal,  omnipresent, 
devoid  of  affections,  by  whom  all  things  movable  and  immovable  are 
pervaded,  having  at  the  origin  of  creation  invested  himself  with  three 
qualities  and  assumed  three  forms,  rendered  by  his  effulgence  this 
universe  manifest.  Then,  for  the  purposes  of  creating,  did  he  produce 
Brahma  from  his  right  side;  of  destroying,  Rudra  from  his  middle;  and 
of  preserving,  Vishnu  from  Iiis  left  side :  and  the  Supreme  Being  having 
thus,  at  the  beginning  of  time,  assumed  three  forms,  is  sometimes 
called  Brahma,  sometimes  Vishnu,  and  sometimes  Shiva.  Of  that  God 
the  Shakti  (energy),  the  imperceptible  cause  of  the  manifestation  of 
this  universe,  is  celebrated  as  possessed  of  two  twofold  natures,  entity  and 
nonentity,  knowledge  and  ignorance.  Whenever,  by  separation  from 
Narayana,  she  manifests  this  universe,  then  is  ignorance  produced,  and 
various  pains  are  the  consequence  ;  but  when  it  is  known  that  there  is 
nothing  but  one  essence,  then  is  knowledge  acquired  and  illusion 
destroyed.  Thus  the  Mayd^  of  the  Supreme  Being,  when  separated 
from  him,  is  the  cause  whicli  gives  apparent  reality  to  this  universe, 
and  to  all  the  anxieties  and  sufferings  to  which  mortality  is  doomed  ; 
but  when  she  remains  unseparated  from  him,  then  is  she  the  cause  of 
this  world's  ceasing  to  be.  All  things  movable  and  immovable  exist 
only  as  the  effects  of  Maya ;  and  when,  therefore,  her  power  is  with- 

*  This  word  is  synonj*mous  with  Shaktu 
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drawn,  they  sink  into  non-existence.     Biit  it  is  ignorance  alone  which 

enables  Maya  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  individuality ;  for 

as  soon  as  that  is  dispelled,  it  is  known  that  severalty  exists  not,  and        '^ 

that  there  is  nothins  but  one  undivided  whole :  for  as  this  whole  is 

pervaded  by  Narayana,  he  and  Maya  must  necessarily  subsist  together 

as  fire  in  the  brand. 

"  This  Shakti  is  sometimes  named  Uma^  sometimes  Lakshmij  or 
Saraswatij  or  Ambikaj  or  Durga^  or  Bhadra-Kali,  or  Chandi^  or  Ma- 
beshwarif  or  Kaumari^  or  VaishnavU  or  Indrani ;  sometimes  Brahmi,  or 
Knowledge,  or  Ignorance,  or  Maya,  and  by  holy  sages  she  is  named 
Prahfiti.  It  is  this  Shakti^  which  is  the  efficient  cause  of  this  universe, 
and  visibly  or  invisibly  pervades  and  dwells  in  all  things.  Purusha^  j 
Prakriti,  and  Kala  *  are  the  threefold  causes  of  creation,  preservation 
and  destruction.  Their  complete  union  is  the  form  of  Parabrahm-,  and, 
when  disunited,  a  God  receives  his  name  from  each  :  for  he  who  creates, 
is  called  Brahma ;  who  preserves,  Vishnu ;  and  who  destroys,  Shiva. 
Parabrahm^  however,  is  a  Spirit  supreme,  enjoying  bliss  ineffable,  imma- 
culate, eternal,  devoid  of  qualities,  and  exempt  from  illusion  ;  but,  as 
he  once  subjected  himself  to  the  consciousness  of  individuality,  fools 
suppose  to  be  corporeal  and  divisible  that  all-pervading,  undivided,  and 
glorious  essence."  —  Chapter  3. 

From  the  Lainga  Puran. 

Suta  addressed  the  Sages  :  —  "  Shiva,  the  mighty  Lord  and  God,  is 
the  supreme  and  self-existent  Spirit ;  and,  though  invisible,  by  his 
olivine  power  has  a  wonderful  work  been  manifested ;  but  he  is  one 
devoid  of  senses,  immortal,  immovable,  imperishable,  eternal,  actuated 
by  no  will  except  his  own,  without  beginning  or  end,  the  body  of  all 

things,  but  himself  incorporeal,  the  always  existent  Parabrahm At 

the  time  of  creation  this  God  issued  from  the  mundane  egg  in  a  cor- 
poreal form  resplendent  as  the  sun ;  and  then  sprang  from  his  left  side 
Vishnu,  the  adored  by  men  and  gods,  and  Lakshmi ;  and  from  his  right 

•  The  active  and  passive  powers  of  Nature  and  Time. 
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side  Brahma  and  Sarasvati.  From  that  egg  did  he  produce  these 
worlds  into  the  day  of  existence,  but  at  the  stated  time  will  he  reduce 
them  into  the  dark  night  of  annihilation  ;  and  then,  desirous  of  mani- 
festing himself,  will  the  supreme  Lord  create  again  the  universe. 
Manifestation,  therefore,  and  disappearance,  are  the  accidents  peculiar 
to  this  universe  :  for,  when  the  three  qualities  are  equally  united 
together,  then  all  things  are  invisible  ;  but,  when  opposition  and  pre- 
dominance take  place  between  them,  then  entities  become  evident. 
As  in  sesamuin  oil,  and  in  milk  butter,  exist  though  unperceived,  thus 
the  universe  exhibits  the  effects  of  the  mutation  and  interchange  of 
the  three  qualities ;  and  thus  Maheshwara  at  one  time  diffuses  the 
dark  night  of  nonentity,  and  at  another  causes  to  shine  the  bright  day 
of  existence.  As  soon  as  he  wills  creation,  then  are  produced  from 
his  divine  essence  three  gods,  the  lords  of  this  universe,  eternal,  pro- 
foundly mysterious,  in  reality  spiritual  though  in  appearance  corporeal ; 
and  thus,  as  there  are  three  Vedas,  three  qualities,  three  worlds,  and 
three  fires,  so  are  there  three  gods  who  depend  upon  and  assist  each 
other,  and,  together  mutually  subsisting  and  acting,  are  never  for  a 
moment  disunited.  Shiva  is  the  supreme  God ;  Vishnu  also  is 
supremely  eminent;  and  Brahma,  being  united  to  the  quality  of  impu- 
rity, is  the  creator  of  all  things.  At  the  beginning  of  time,  by  the 
will  of  Ishwara,  the  cause  of  entity  and  nonentity,  the  three  qualities 
becoming  disproportionately  combined,  visibility  was  produced  from 
invisibility,  and  the  powers  of  Vishnu  and  Brahma  for  framing  and 
preserving  this  universe  were  originated.  Thus  there  is  but  one 
Supreme  Being,  though  assuming  three  forms,  whose  divine  nature  is 
wonderful  and  incomprehensible.*' — Part  L  chapter  68. 

From  the  Skanda  Puran. 

Suta  addressed  the  Sages.  —  '*I  will  explain  to  you  the  profoundly 
mysterious  essence  of  all  the  Shastras^  with  winch,  O  Brahnians  ! 
having  become  acquainted,  never  again  will  man  be  subject  to  mor- 
tality :  for  the  truth  of  most  importance  to  be  known  is  the  real  nature 
of  the  supreme  Spirit     but  when  it  is  so  difficult  to  understand  the 
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nature  of  our  own  souls,  how  much  more  unattainable  must  it  be  for 
our  littleness  to  comprehend  the  mightiness  of  divine  spirits.  Rudra, 
however,  and  Vishnu,  and  Brahma  sometimes  render  themselves 
manifest;  but  knowledge  convinces  us  that  these  are  merely  three 
forms  of  one  Supreme  Being,  who  is  not,  in  reality,  an  object  visible  to 
our  senses.  Through  his  favour  alone  it  is,  that  by  the  manifestation  of 
other  gods  we  are  enabled  to  comprehend  his  essence ;  and,  after  having 
with  steadfast  faith  meditated  profoundly  on  this  mysterious  truth,  to 
obtain  identification  with  the  supreme  Spirit  As,  therefore,  those 
three  forms  are  his  efficient  agents,  let  us  always  with  delight  devoutly 
meditate  on  the  celestial  figures  of  Rudra,  Vishnu,  and  Brahma ;  who, 
when  they  proceeded  from  his  essence,  were  not  subjected  to  the 
accidents  of  this  life  :  for  it  is  in  consequence  of  Maya  that  the  human 
soul  ceases  to  be  identical  with  the  supreme  soul,  and  man  becomes 
liable  to  virtue  and  vice  ;  to  anger,  hate,  and  other  passions ;  to  birth 
and  death,  and  all  the  miseries  of  this  mortal  state :  but  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Rudra  are  exempt  from  all  accidents  and  qualities  peculiar 
to  man.  Yet  are  not  these  three  gods  equal  to  Shiva  [the  Supreme 
Being],  and  whoever  considers  them  as  such  shall  visit  the  regions  of 
hell ;  for  Vishnu,  Brahma,  and  the  other  gods,  acknowledge  the  supre- 
macy of  Shiva,  who  can  alone  grant  liberation  from  all  the  terrors  of 
existence.  Let  those,  therefore,  who  wish  for  final  beatitude,  conti- 
nually meditate  on  the  real  nature  of  Shiva ;  since  the  powers  of 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  the  other  gods,  operate  only  in  connection  with 
the  illusive  appearances  produced  by  Maya :  but  it  is  reality,  and  not 
unreality,  that  ought  to  be  the  object  of  devout  meditation  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, as  neither  Vishnu  nor  Brahma  can  effect  emancipation  from 
the  influence  of  these  unreal  appearances,  it  is  solely  by  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  essence  of  that  supreme  and  universal  God  in 
whom  all  power  and  divinity  is  centred,  that  final  beatitude  can  be 
obtained." — Suta  Sanhita^  the  Part  entitled  Yadgna-veibhava^  chap.  6. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  separate  Purans  only  that  preeminence  is 
ascribed  to  either  of  these  gods,  or  even  to  Brahma ;  but  this  distinc- 
tion also  occurs  in  the  very  same  Puran :  for,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
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there  are  but  five  Porans  in  which  the  supremacy  is  uniformly  given 
to  one  deity  ;  namely,  the  Lainga  and  Shiva,  in  which  Shiva  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Supreme  Being  ;  tlie  Vishnu  and  the  Bhagavat,  in  which 
this  honour  is  assigned  to  Vishnu ;  and  the  Brahma  Vaivarta,  in  which 
Krishna  is  represented  as  the  Supreme  Being,  and  his  beloved  mistress 
Radha  as  his  ShaJcti  or  energy  :  but  in  no  Puran  have  I  remarked  any 
circumstance  or  injunction  which  virtually  or  expressly  sanctions  the 
rejection  of  the  worship  of  either  Vishnu  or  Shiva,  as  practised  by  the 
exclusive  votaries  of  these  gods.  Nor,  even  with  respect  to  Brahma,  is 
the  cessation  of  his  divine  honours  in  any  manner  authorised  by  any 
passages  which  occur  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus ;  for  tlie  legend 
respecting  his  being  deprived  of  them  by  the  curse  of  Shiva  does  not 
specify  the  Kalpa  in  which  this  event  happened,  nor  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  effects  of  this  curse  were  to  operate.  The  specula- 
tions, consequently,  in  which  the  literati  of  Europe  have  indulged 
with  respect  to  Brahmaism,  Vishnuism,  and  Shivaism,  are  completely 
at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  the  Hindus  of  the  present  day,  and 
with  all  that  is  contained  in  their  sacred  books,  as  the  following  extracts 
will  sufficiently  evince :  — 

From  the  Padma  Pur  cm. 

Shiva,  addressing  ParvatL  —  "  Now  will  I  explain  to  you,  O 
lovely  daughter  of  Hi  ma  wan,  the  divine  nature  of  Narayana.'^  Na- 
rayana  is  eternal,  immutable  ;  the  sacrificer  of  all  that  ought  to  be 
sacrificed,  the  hearer  of  all  that  ought  to  be  heard,  the  creator  of  all 
that  ought  to  be  created  ;  the  primeval  male,  who  appeared  with  a 
thousand  heads  and  a  thousand  eyes :  he  it  was  who  rendered  manifest 
these  worlds ;  and  who  is  all  that  lias  been,  is,  or  shall  be.  He,  Wasu- 
deva,  is  the  always  existing  Hiranyagarbha  and  the  Sun,  the  supreme 
Lord  of  this  universe,  exempt  from  illusion,  the  supreme  and  indivisible 

Spirit That  God  was  the  first  by  whom  tlie  Vedas  were  delivered, 

and  who  is  their  sole  end  and  object.     His  divine  power  is  of  a  two- 

*  Here  follow  various  explanations  of  the  name  Narayana;  amongst  others  occurs  the 
signification  given  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  which  is  the  one  generally  received* 
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fold  nature ;  for  in  his  sport  he  creates  and  he  destroys,  and,  though  his 
spiritual  essence  is  invisible,  he  sometimes  manifests  himself  in  a  cor- 
poreal form.  He  is  the  Lord  and  enjoyer  of  sacrifice,  the  sacrificer  and 
the  victim  ;  for,  when  he  assumed  the  form^  of  Virat,  then  did  he  [as 
Hiranyagarbha]  perform  with  himself  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
three  worlds  ;  and  from  that  sacrifice  have  been  derived  all  other 
sacrificial  and  lustratory  ceremonies.  From  the  body,  also,  of  that 
divine  victim  were  formed  all  things  movable  and  immovable;  his 
countenance  became  the  splendour  of  day,  his  lower  extremities  the 
earth,  his  mind  the  moon,  his  eyes  the  sun,  his  mouth  fire,  his  head 
the  heavens,  and  his  vital  breath  the  air.  Thus  all  things  were  pro- 
duced from  Vishnu,  and  hence  is  Vishnu  named  the  universal  form  ; 
and,  as  he  has  created  it,  thus  also  in  his  sport  will  he  devour  the 
universe,  and  again  create  it  from  his  own  essence,  like  the  web  pro- 
duced by  the  spider."* 

Shiva^  addressing  Rama.  —  "  That  eternal,  imperishable,  incorpo- 
real, and  supreme  God,  Shiva,  though  exempt  from  quality,  yet,  being 
desirous  of  creation,  assumed  the  three  qualities,  and  then  separated 
from  his  spiritual  essence  three  hypostases.  From  his  right  side  pro- 
ceeded Brahma,  from  his  left  Vishnu,  and  from  his  back  Rudra  ;  and 
thus  did  that  God  produce  three  sons.  Scarcely  were  they  born,  when 
they  thus  enquired:  — '  O  Lord  !  who  art  thou?  and  who  are  we?' 
Shiva  replied :  —  *  You  are  my  sons  ;  and  I  am  your  father,  who  have 
generated  you  for  beneficial  purposes,  in  a  mysterious  and  ineffable 
manner.'  The  sons  said  :  —  *  O  Lord  !  inform  us  what  quality  shall 
we  each  assume?  and  until  what  period  shall  we  be  subjected  to  its 

*  Uttara  Khand,  the  chapter  entitled  Mantrartha. 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Journal  Asiatique,  p.  8.,  M.  Burnouf,  in  consequence  of 
the  defectiveness  of  the  manuscript  at  his  disposal,  has  maccurately  stated  that  this  Puran 
consists  of  two  Khands  only.  But  it  contains  six  :  viz.  the  Adi  or  Swarga,  Bhumiy  Brahma^ 
Patala^  Shrishti^  and  Uttara  ;  and,  with  exception  of  the  Skanda,  is  by  far  the  longest  of  all 
the  Purans.  Can  le  trait i^  ouplutSt  Feloge^  de  la  plante  sacree  du  lotus^  mentioned  by  M.  Lan- 
gi^s  as  forming  part  of  the  contents  of  this  Puran,  be  the  Pushkara  Mahatmiam^  or  the 
legend  respecting  the  celebrated  temple  and  lake  of  Pushkara  (now  Pokur)  near  Ajmere, 
which  occurs  in  the  Shrishti  Khand ;  and  which  place  received  that  name  in  consequence 
of  Brahma  having  once  dropped,  by  accident,  from  heaven,  upon  that  spot,  a  ptishkara^ 
or  lotos  ? 
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influence?'  Shiva  replied  ;  —  *  As  long  as  the  universe  endures,  so 
long  shall  your  existence  last ;  and,  during  that  period,  let  each  of  you 
assume  one  of  the  three  qualities, — ^  Vishnu  that  of  purity,  Brahma 
that  of  impurity,  and  Rudra  that  of  darkness/  "  * 

From  the  Kiu^ma  Puran. 

Vishnu^  in  the  form  of  the  Kurma^  addremng  the  Sages ,  and  having 
explained  the  formation  of  the  mundane  egg^  thm  continues  :  —  **  In  order 
to  give  completeness  to  this  work,  the  Supreme  Being,  under  the  form 
of  Brahfuaj  having  entered  the  egg,  caused  it  to  attain  maturity  ;  and 
hence,  from  having  been  the  first  corporeal  form,  is  Brahma  named 
the  primeval  male  j  and  he,  also,  is  the  original  cause  of  all  things, 
. .  .  Thus  have  I  explained  to  you,  O  Brahmans  !  the  mysterious  form- 
ation of  that  egg,  and  you  will  hence  perceive  that  it  was  the  first 
form  under  which  the  Supreme  Being  manifested  himself;  the  next 
was  that  of  Hiranyagarbha^  who  issued  from  that  golden  egg  ;  then,  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  the  Vedas  and  creating  the  universe,  he 
united  himself  to  the  quality  of  impurity,  and  appeared  as  the  four- 
faced  Brahma ;  to  preserve,  likewise,  these  worlds,  he  has  com- 
bined himself  with  the  quality  of  purity,  and  assumed  the  form  of 
Vishnu ;  and  at  the  end  of  time  will  that  Supreme  Being,  uniting  him- 
self to  the  quality  of  darkness,  under  the  character  of  Rudra,  destroy 
this  universe.  Thus  there  is  but  one  omnipotent  God,  who,  though 
devoid  of  aflPection  and  quality,  yet  invests  himself  with  the  three 
qualities,  and  appears  under  three  forms,  for  the  purposes  of  cre- 
ation, preservation,  and  destruction.  At  first  he  manifested  himself  as 
Hiranyagarhha^  always  existing,  the  first  God,  unproduced,  eternal,  of 
nature  incomprehensible  ;  Brahma^  the  Lord  of  created  beings,  and 
hence  named  Prajapati;  the  greatest  amongst  the  gods,  and  hence 
called  Mahadeva;  the  supreme  Lord,  and  hence  denominated  Para^ 
meshwa7'a»  But  why  should  I  enter  into  a  long  description  of  this  God, 
when   this   universe  is  a  manifestation   of  his    divine  essence;  and, 

•  Patala  Khand,  the  cliapter  entitled  Bhastnotpotti  wuUmnanL 
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though  appearing  under  different  forms  and  names,  he  still  remains  the 
one  sole,  self-existent,  and  supreme  God?''  —  Part  I.  chapter  4. 

The  Kurmaj  addressing  the  Sages.. —  "  All  was  one  tremendous  ocean, 
in  which  Narayana,  with  a  thousand  heads  and  a  thousand  eyes,  re- 
posing on  Shesha,  slumbered  profoundly ;  and  while  thus  immersed  in 
mysterious  sleep,  the  thought  of  creation  arose  in  his  mind.  '  Instant 
then,  in  divine  and  wondrous  sport,  a  lotos  sprang  from  his  pure  navel, 
expanding  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yojans,  refulgent  as  the  young 
sun,  blooming  with  sacred  petals  and  filaments,  and  diffusing  celestial 
fragrance ;  and  from  this  lotos,  after  a  long  time  had  elapsed,  was  pro- 
duced Brahma.  Bewildered  by  illusion,  he  immediately  approached 
the  universal  Lord,  and,  awakening  him  with  his. hand,  thus  addressed 
him  in  gentle  accents  :  —  *  In  this  tremendous,  unpeopled,  and  dark- 
ness-involved ocean,  why,  O  Lord !  dost  thou  repose,  solitary  and 
alone  ? '  Vishnu,  smiling,  replied  in  a  voice  loud  as  the  clashing  of 
clouds :  —  *  O  excellent  being !  Know  that  I  am  Narayana,  the 
one  God,  the  Lord  of  all  things  ;  and  behold  in  me  the  creator  of 
the  universe,  and  the  great  father  of  all  animated  beings  :  but  who  art 
thou?'  Brahma  replied:  —  *  I  am  Dhata,  Vidhata,  Swayambhu, 
Brahma,  the  origin  of  the  Vedas.'  On  hearing  these  words,  Vishnu, 
by  means  mysterious,  entered  the  body  of  Brahma,  and  within  it 
beheld  comprised  the  three  worlds,  with  angels,  demons,  and  men : 
and,  having  then  issued  from  his  mouth,  Vishnu  thus  addressed 
Brahma  :  —  *  Now,  O  Lord  !  enter  within  me,  and  behold  there  also 
the  three  worlds.'  Having  heard  this  agreeable  speech,  Brahma  im- 
mediately entered  within  Vishnu,  and  there  viewed  with  wonder  this 
universe,  and  all  that  it  contains.  But,  while  he  wandered,  contem- 
plating it,  Vishnu  closed  the  gates  *,  and  Brahma  could  find  no  exit 
except  through  the  stem  of  the  lotos,  from  which  he  had  been  pro- 
duced J  and  then,  seated  on  its  flower,  he  thus  addressed  Vishnu,  in  a 
voice  loud  as  the  clashing  of  clouds:  — '  What,  O  Lord  !  hast  thou, 
desirous  of  victory,  now  done?  but  I  am  the  sole  Omnipotent  Being; 
there   is  no  other  than   me,   and   no   one   therefore   can    overcome 

*  The  five  orifices  of  the  body ;  viz.  the  mouth,  the  nostrils,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and 
the  anus. 
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me.*  To  pacify  him,  Vishnu  thus  replied  in  gentle  words  :^ — 
*  O  Brahma  !  it  was  not  through  malice  that  I  closed  the  gates,  but 
merely  through  sport ;  for  who  can  oppose  Pitamaha,  the  God  of  gods  ? 
but  since  thou  hast  been  produced  by  me,  thou  shalt  be  considered  as 
my  son,  and  shalt  be  named  the  Loios-bornJ  Brahma  replied :  — 
'  There  is  but  one  God,  the  supreme  Lord  of  all  things  ;  how  then 
can  there  be  two,  and  Narayana  and  Brahma  be  each  that  Lord  ?  ' 
A^ishnu  then  said :  —  *  Who  can  acknowledge  tlie  supremacy  of 
Brahma,  when  I  alone  am  without  beginning  and  end,  and  the  sole 
Supreme  Being  ?  Therefore,  O  Brahma  !  seek  protection  from  me-' 
Pitamaha  with  anger  thus  replied  :  — '  O  Lord  !  I  know  myself  to 
be  supreme,  imperishable,  the  creator  of  the  universe,  the  most  excel- 
lent recipient  J  and  no  where  can  there  be  found  any  other  supreme 
God  than  me.  Dispel,  therefore,  thy  slumber,  and  know  thyself/ 
Having  heard  these  angry  words,  Vishnu  thus  spoke :  —  *  O  Brahma  I 
why  art  thou  thus  deceived  by  illusion  j  and  per cei vest  not  the  real 
truth,  that  I  alone  am  the  supreme  Lord?' 

"  To  appease  this  contention,  then  appeared  Shiva,  the  one  God, 
with  an  eye  in  his  forehead,  adorned  with  matted  locks,  holding  a 
trident,  and  refulgent  as  the  sun.  On  beholding  whom  Brahma, 
bewildered  by  illusion,  thus  addressed  Vishnu;  —  *0  Janardana ! 
who  is  that  dark-coloured  being,  holding  a  trident,  having  three  eyes, 
and  diffusing  such  effulgence  ? '  Vishnu,  having  heard  these  words, 
looked  to  that  bright  lustre  which  irradiated  the  pure  w^aters,  and  re- 
cognising Shiva,  thus  replied  to  Brahma  ;  —  *  That  is  the  great  God  of 
gods,  shining  in  his  own  refulgence,  eternal,  without  beginning  or  end, 
devoid  of  thought,  the  supreme  Lord  of  the  universe,  Shankara, 
Shambu,  Ishana,  the  sole  and  universal  Spirit.  He  it  is  who  creates, 
preserves,  and  destroys;  and  who,  though  his  essence  is  one  and 
undivided,  yet  produced  thee  from  it,  and  gave  to  thee  the  Vedas ; 
and  who  likewise  originated  me,  and  gave  me  various  names.'  The 
mind  of  Brahma  being  thus  enlightened  by  the  words  of  Vishnu, 
they  both  sought  the  protection  of  their  father  Shiva,  and  w^th  clasped 
hands  addressed  him  in  words  of  praise."  —  Part  L  cliapter  9. 
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The  accounts,  also,  of  the  origin  of  the  three  principal  goddesses 
are  equally  discordant ;  as  it  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing quotations :  — - 

From  the  Varaha  Puran. 

Brahina  having  come  to  Kailasa^  Shiva  thus  addressed  him :  —  "  Say 
quickly,  O  Brahma!  what  has  now  induced  thee  to  come  here?" 
Brahma  replied,  —  "  There  is  a  mighty  Asura,  named  Andhaka,  .by 
whom  all  the  angels  having  been  distressed,  they  came  to  me  to  im- 
plore protection  ;  and  I  have  hastened  hither  to  inform  you  of  their 
complaints."  Having  thus  spoken,  Brahma  looked  at  Shiva,  and  he 
in  thought  summoned  Narayana.  Instantly  Vishnu  stood  between 
them  ;  and  the  three  gods  viewing  each  other  with  delight,  from  their 
three  refulgent  glances  sprang  into  being  a  virgin  of  celestial  loveliness, 
of  hue  cerulean  like  the  petals  of  a  blue  lotos,  and  adorned  with  gems, 
who  bashfully  bowed  before  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva.  They  said,  — 
"  Who  art  thou?  O  lovely  one  !  and  why  hast  thou  now  appeared? 
and  why  art  thou  distinguished  by  the  three  several  colours  of  black, 
white,  and  red  ?"  She  replied,  —  "  From  your  glances  was  I  produced; 
but  do  you  not  know  your  own  omnipotent  energies  ?  "  Brahma  then 
praised  her,  and  bestowed  on  her  this  blessing  :  —  "  Thou  shalt  be 
named  the  goddess  of  the  three  times  *,  the  preserver  of  the  universe; 
and  under  various  other  appellations  shalt  thou  be  worshipped,  as  thou 
shalt  be  the  cause  of  accomplishing  the  desires  of  thy  votaries.  Butj 
O  goddess!  divide  thyself  into  three  forms,  according  to  the  colours  by 
which  thou  art  distinguished."  On  hearing  these  words,  she  divided 
herself  into  three  forms  of  a  white,  a  red,  and  a  black  colour.  The 
white  was  Saraswati,  of  a  lovely  felicitous  form,  the  source  of  wis- 
dom, and  the  co-operator  with  Brahma  in  creation ;  the  red  was 
Lakshmi,  the  beloved  of  Vishnu,  who  with  him  preserves  the  universe  : 
the  black  was  Parvati,  endowed  with  many  qualities,  and  the  energy 
of  Shiva,  t 

•  The  morning,  noon,  and  evening. 

f  The  first  chapter  of  the  legend  entitled  Tri'Shakti-maliatmye. 
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From  the  Markandeya  Puran. 

The  Rajah  said,  —  "  Acquaint  me,  O  lord  !  with  the  true  form  and 
nature  of  that  goddess,  whose  achievements  you  have  just  communi- 
cated to  me.  "  *  The  Sage  replied,  —  "  O  rajah  !  this  is  a  mysterious 
and  ineffable  subject ;  but,  on  account  of  thy  piety,  I  will  in  some 
measure  explain  it  to  thee.  Know,  then,  that  the  origin  of  all  things  is 
Maha  Lakshmi,  who  visibly  or  invisibly  pervades  and  dwells  in  all  that 
is ;  and  her  form  is  resplendent  as  molten  gold,  diffusing  refulgence 
around  ;  while  her  four  hands  display  a  citron,  a  mace,  a  shield,  and  a 
goblet  Separating  from  herself  the  quality  of  darkness,  she  gave  origin 
to  a  form  black  as  night,  with  dreadful  tusks  and  large  eyes,  four- 
armed,  and  holding  a  sword,  a  goblet,  a  head,  and  a  shield,  and 
adorned  with  a  necklace  of  skulls ;  which  is  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  Maha  Kali,  Ekavira,  Kala  Rattri,  and  other  similar  appellations. 
Then,  from  the  quality  of  purity  residing  in  her  own  essence,  she  pro- 
duced a  lovely  form,  lustrous  as  the  moon,  holding  a  rosary,  a  lotos, 
a  vina,  and  a  book ;  which  is  known  under  the  names  of  Maha  Vani, 
Bharati,  Vak,  Saraswati,  &c.  Soon  as  they  were  formed,  thus  did 
Maha  Lakshmi  address  Maha  Kali  and  Saraswati :  —  *  Let  us  from 
our  own  forms  produce  twin  deities.'  Having  thus  spoken,  Maha 
Lakshmi  generated  a  male  and  female ;  the  former  named  Brahma,  and 
the  latter  Padma,  Kamila,  or  Lakshmi :  in  the  same  manner  Maha 
Kali  produced  Shiva  and  Saraswati ;  and  Saraswati  likewise  gene- 
rated Gauri  and  Vishnu,  f  Maha  Lakshmi  then  gave  in  marriage 
Saraswati  to  Brahma,  Gauri  to  Shiva,  and  Lakshmi  to  Vishnu  ;  and, 
shortly  after,  Brahma  and  Saraswati  produced  the  mundane  egg,  which 

•  In  the  Devi  Mahatmiam^  an  analysis  of  which  is  contained  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Journal  Asiatique :  but  M.  Burnouf,  not  having  the  rest  of  this  Puran,  has  been  misled 
by  the  equivocal  term  Devi^  and  has,  in  consequence,  erroneously  ascribed  tliis  legend  to 
Parvati.  The  first  words,  however,  of  the  chapter  whicli  immediately  follows  it  are  the^e  : 
—  "  The  llishi  said,  *  I  have  thus  related  to  you,  O  raja !  the  most  excellent  legend,  entitled 
the  Devi  Mahaimiam  ;  and  it  is  in  this  maimer  that  the  goddess  deludes  the  world,  and 
thus  through  ignorance  does  the  Maya  of  Vishnu  continually  operate.'  *' 

f  Of  this  passage,  in  order  to  render  it  perfectly  intelligible,  I  have  merely  given  the 
substance. 
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was  broken  by  Shiva  and  Gauri ;  and  the  universe  therein  formed  is 
preserved  by  Vishnu  and  Lakshmi.'*  * 

From  the  Lainga  Puran. 

Desirous  of  effecting  the  creation,  Brahma  performed  a  long  and 
severe  course  of  devotion  ;  but  still  did  not  in  any  degree  succeed  in 
accomplishing  his  wish.  Hence,  for  a  long  period,  did  he  suffer  vex- 
ation and  anger,  till  at  length  tear-drops  flowed  from  his  eyes,  inflamed 
with  passion ;  and  from  these  sprang  into  being  ghosts  and  goblins. 
On  beholding  his  elder-born  in  such  loathsome  and  dreadful  forms, 
Brahma  fainted  away ;  and  from  the  breath  which  he  then  expired  from 
his  mouth  appeared  Rudra,  half  male  and  half  female,  and  resplendent 
as  the  young  sun.  Then  Rudra  dividing  himself,  the  male  half  he 
multiplied  into  eleven  forms,  and  the  female  half  became  Uma ; 
from  whom  were  produced  Lakshmi,  Durga,  and  Saraswati.  —  Part  I. 
chap.  38.  t 

The  preceding  quotations  will,  no  doubt,  evince  the  total  erro- 
neousness  of  the  opinion  which  has  been  hitherto  entertained  respecting 
the  Hindu  triad ;  and  which  has  been  even  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  his  Sanscrit  Dictionary,  giving  this  as  an  explanation  of  the  term 
Trimurti,  —  the  united  form  of  Brahma^  Vishnu^  and  Shiva^  or  the  Hindu 
triad.  But  such  a  notion  is  perfectly  unknown  to  the  Hindus,  and, 
though  the  expression  eko  deva  trimurti^  one  God  but  three  forms, 
occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Upanishads  and  Purans ;  still  by  the  one  God 
is  invariably  intended  the  Supreme  Being,  from  whose  essence  pro- 
ceeded, in  an  ineffable  manner,  the  three  divine  hypostases.  J     It  is 

•  The  chapter  entitled  Devimahatmel  weikritekanu 

t  For  another  account  of  the  production  of  Saraswati  and  Lakshmi,  contained  in  this 
Puran,  see  p.  201. 

X  With  respect  to  the  figures,  which  have  been  supposed  to  represent  the  trimurti  in  the 
sense  to  which  I  object,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  information.  But  in  neither  the 
passages  descriptive  of  the  forms  of  the  Hindu  deities  which  are  contained  in  the  Matsya 
and  Agni  Purans,  nor  in  any  other  Sanscrit  work  on  this  subject,  is  there  any  mention  of 
such  a  figure. 
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From  the  Markandeya  Puran. 

The  Rajah  said^  —  "  Acquaint  me,  O  lord  !  with  the  true  form  and 
nature  of  that  goddess,  whose  achievements  you  have  just  communi- 
cated to  me. ''  *  The  Sage  replied^  —  "  O  rajah  !  this  is  a  mysterious 
and  ineffable  subject ;  but,  on  account  of  thy  piety,  I  will  in  some 
measure  explain  it  to  thee.  Know,  then,  that  the  origin  of  all  things  is 
Maha  Lakshmi,  who  visibly  or  invisibly  pervades  and  dwells  in  all  that 
is :  and  her  form  is  resplendent  as  molten  gold,  diffusing  refulgence 
around  ;  while  her  four  hands  display  a  citron,  a  mace,  a  shield,  and  a 
goblet  Separating  from  herself  the  quality  of  darkness,  she  gave  origin 
to  a  form  black  as  night,  with  dreadful  tusks  and  large  eyes,  four- 
armed,  and  holding  a  sword,  a  goblet,  a  head,  and  a  shield,  and 
adorned  with  a  necklace  of  skulls ;  which  is  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  Maha  Kali,  Ekavira,  Kala  Rattri,  and  other  similar  appellations. 
Then,  from  the  quality  of  purity  residing  in  her  own  essence,  she  pro- 
duced a  lovely  form,  lustrous  as  the  moon,  holding  a  rosary,  a  lotos, 
a  vina^  and  a  book ;  which  is  known  under  the  names  of  Maha  Vani, 
Bharati,  Vak,  Saraswati,  &c.  Soon  as  they  were  formed,  thus  did 
Maha  Lakshmi  address  Maha  Kali  and  Saraswati:  — '  Let  us  from 
our  own  forms  produce  twin  deities.'  Having  thus  spoken,  Maha 
Lakshmi  generated  a  male  and  female ;  the  former  named  Brahma,  and 
the  latter  Padma,  Kamila,  or  Lakshmi :  in  the  same  manner  Maha 
Kali  produced  Shiva  and  Saraswati;  and  Saraswati  likewise  gene- 
rated Gauri  and  Vishnu,  f  Maha  Lakshmi  then  gave  in  marriage 
Saraswati  to  Brahma,  Gauri  to  Shiva,  and  Lakshmi  to  Vishnu ;  and, 
shortly  after,  Brahma  and  Saraswati  produced  the  mundane  egg,  which 

•  In  the  Devi  Mahatmiam^  an  analysis  of  which  is  contained  iit  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Journal  Asiatique :  but  M.  Burnouf,  not  having  the  rest  of  this  Puran,  has  been  misled 
by  the  equivocal  term  Deviy  and  has,  in  consequence,  erroneously  ascribed  tliis  legend  to 
Parvati.  The  first  words,  however,  of  the  chapter  which  immediately  follows  it  are  thes^  : 
—  "  The  llishi  said,  *  I  have  thus  related  to  you,  O  raja  !  the  most  excellent  legend,  entitled 
the  Devi  Mahaimiam  ;  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  the  goddess  deludes  the  world,  and 
thus  through  ignorance  does  the  Maya  of  Vishnu  continually  operate.'  *' 

f  Of  this  passage,  in  order  to  render  it  })erfectly  intelligible,  I  have  merely  given  the 
substance. 
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was  broken  by  Shiva  and  Gauri ;  and  the  universe  therein  formed  is 
preserved  by  Vishnu  and   Lakshmi/** 

From  the  Lainga  Puran. 

Desirous  of  effecting  the  creation,  Brahma  performed  a  long  and 
severe  course  of  devotion  ;  but  still  did  not  in  any  degree  succeed  in 
accomplishing  his  wish.  Hence,  for  a  long  period,  did  he  suffer  vex- 
ation and  anger,  till  at  length  tear-drops  flowed  from  his  eyes,  inflamed 
with  passion ;  and  from  these  sprang  into  being  ghosts  and  goblins. 
On  beholding  his  elder-born  in  such  loathsome  and  dreadful  forms, 
Brahma  fainted  away ;  and  from  the  breath  which  he  then  expired  from 
his  mouth  appeared  Rudra,  half  male  and  half  female,  and  resplendent 
as  the  young  sun.  Then  Rudra  dividing  himself,  the  male  half  he 
multiplied  into  eleven  forms,  and  the  female  half  became  Uma ; 
from  whom  were  produced  Lakshmi,  Durga,  and  Saraswati.  —  Part  I. 
chap.  38.  t 

The  preceding  quotations  will,  no  doubt,  evince  the  total  erro- 
neousness  of  the  opinion  which  has  been  hitherto  entertained  respecting 
the  Hindu  triad ;  and  which  has  been  even  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  his  Sanscrit  Dictionary,  giving  this  as  an  explanation  of  the  term 
Trimurti,  —  the  united  form  of  Brahma^  Vishnu^  and  Shiva^  or  the  Hindu 
triad.  But  such  a  notion  is  perfectly  unknown  to  the  Hindus,  and, 
though  the  expression  eko  deva  trimurti^  one  God  but  three  forms, 
occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Upanishads  and  Purans ;  still  by  the  one  God 
is  invariably  intended  the  Supreme  Being,  from  whose  essence  pro- 
ceeded, in  an  ineffable  manner,  the  three  divine  hypostases.  X     It  is 

•  The  chapter  entitled  Devimahatmel  "mdhritekartu 

t  For  another  account  of  the  production  of  Saraswati  and  Lakshmi,  contained  in  this 
Puran,  see  p.  201. 

X  With  respect  to  the  figures,  which  have  been  supposed  to  represent  the  trimurti  in  the 
sense  to  which  I  object,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  information.  But  in  neither  the 
passages  descriptive  of  the  forms  of  the  Hindu  deities  which  are  contained  in  the  Matsya 
and  Agni  Purans,  nor  in  any  other  Sanscrit  work  on  this  subject,  is  there  any  mention  of 
such  a  figure. 
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in  this  respect  that  the  Indian  triad  differs  so  radically  from  the 
Christian  Trinity  ;  for  a  Trinity  in  unity  \^  a  conception  altogether  unin- 
telligible to  the  Hindus,  who,  indeed,  ascribe  to  the  Supreme  Being  the 
power  of  multiplying  himself  into  as  many  forms  as  he  pleases ;  but 
each  of  these  forms,  they  maintain,  has  a  distinct  and  independent 
existence.  In  the  present  state,  however,  of  the  Hindu  religion,  in 
which  either  Vishnu  or  Shiva  is  considered  as  the  one  God^  a  greater 
apparent  similarity  exists  between  this  triad  and  the  Trinity  when  pecu- 
liar functions  are  ascribed  to  each  of  its  divine  persons  :  for,  supposing 
Shiva  to  be  the  Supreme  Being,  he  would  thus  represent  the  Father; 
Vishnu  would  become  the  Son,  the  Saviour  and  Preserver ;  and  Brahma 
would  resemble  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whom  the  creation  was  effected. 
But  it  seems  that  in  all  systems  of  religion,  except  the  Christian  and 
Mohammedan,  it  has  been  a  universal  and  invariable  tenet,  that  the 
Supreme  Being  does  not  exercise  his  power  diriectly,  but  always  through 
the  intervention  of  subordinate  spirits  ;  and  a  similar  belief  appears  to 
prevail  in  many  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Christians,  particularly 
of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  since,  accojding  to  these,  a  character  is 
ascribed  to  God  the  Father,  which  differs  not  materially  from  that 
attributed  to  Parabrahm  by  the  Hindus.  * 

It  will  also  be  observed  that,  in  the  Hindu  religion,  though  the 
triad  of  gods  has  hitherto  alone  attracted  notice,  yet  the  triad  of  god- 
desses is  equally  remarkable.  But  I  find  it  impossible  to  form  any 
satisfactory  opinion  respecting  the  principles  or  process  of  reasoning 
from  which  so  singular  a  tenet  could  have  originated.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  flow  necessarily  from  that  persuasion  which  men  entertained, 
that  action  was  inconsistent  with  the  felicity  of  the  Supreme  Being;  and 

*  The  following  remarks  of  Hume,  in  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
will  probably  recur  to  the  recollection  of  the  reader :  —  "  The  devotion  to  him  (Thomas  & 
Becket)  had  quite  effaced  in  that  place  the  adoration  of  the  Deity ;  nay,  even  that  of  the 
Virgin.  At  God's  altar,  for  instance,  there  were  offered  in  one  year  three  pounds,  two  shil- 
lings, and  sixpence;  at  the  Virgin's,  sixty-three  pounds,  five  shillings,  and  sixpence;  at  St. 
Thomas's,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds,  twelve  shillings,  and  threepence.  But  next 
year  the  disproportion  was  still  greater :  there  was  not  a  penny  offered  at  GwVs  altar  s  the 
Virgin's  gained  only  four  pounds,  one  shilling,  and  eightpence;  but  St.  Thomas  had  got  for 
his  share  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds,  six  shillings  and  threepence."  —  History  of 
England^  vol.  iv.  p.  181. 
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that,  consequently,  an  intermediate  agent  was  requisite  for  giving  effect 
to  his  power.  Still  the  difficulty  recurs,  why  this  agent  should  have 
been  impersonified  under  a  female  form,  and  energy  attributed  to  that 
sex  which  has  been  universally  considered  as  a  passive  recipient.  But 
in  popular  mythology  neither  Saraswati  nor  Lakshmi  appears  to  be 
considered  of  much  consequence;  as  Parvati  or  Devi,  under  her  several 
forms,  has  become  the  great  object  of  worship.  The  particular  cha- 
racters, however,  and  attributes  of  these  goddesses  will  be  explained  in 
a  following  chapter. 
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If  the  illusive  appearances,  of  which  this  universe  is  supposed  to 
consist,  are  merely  effects  produced  by  Maya  (or  the  impersonified 
energy  of  the  Supreme  Being),  and  if  their  continuing  manifest  depends 
on  MayoL^  exerting  an  independent  power;  it  must  necessarily  follow 
that  no  other  agents  can  be  required  for  the  organisation,  the  preserv- 
ation, and  destruction  of  this  universe.  With  this  spiritual  system, 
therefore,  a  material  generation  of  the  world  would  seem  to  be  perfectly 
incompatible ;  and  yet  in  the  Vedas,  the  Upanishads,  and  the  Furans, 
the  manner  in  which  the  process  of  creation  is  described  most  incontest- 
ably  admits  the  existence  of  matter  and  of  individuated  substances.  In 
the  two  preceding  chapters,  however,  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  as 
clearly  as  possible  the  nature  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Hindu 
theology  ;  and  in  perusing  the  following  remarks  and  quotations,  it 
will  be  remembered  that,  though  the  system  described  in  them  is 
decidedly  material,  still  the  Hindus  firmly  believe  that  there  is  in 
reality  no  other  entity  than  one  sole,  self-existent,  eternal,  and  indivi- 
sible Spirit. 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that  the  formation  and  economy  of  this 
universe  depend  not  on  the  three  divine  hypostases ;  and  that  the 
peculiar  attributes  ascribed  to  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva  are  never 
exemplified  by  their  actions  ;  for  in  all  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus 
it  is  the  Supreme  Being  who  is  uniformly  represented  as  being  the 
primary  cause  of  creation,  and  the  sole  originator  of  the  elementary 
atoms  and  qualities,  from  the  reciprocal  action  and  combination  of 
which  all  things  were  produced.  But  the  Hindus,  at  the  same  time, 
conceive  that  these  elements  and  qualities  could  not  of  themselves  have 
so  combined  together  as  to  give  form  and  arrangement  to  this  universe ; 
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and  that  a  superior  power  was  therefore  requisite  for  producing  this 
effect.  Power,  however,  as  they  maintain,  can  be  exerted  solely  by  a 
corporeal  being ;  and  hence  the  only  variance  that  occurs  in  the 
accounts  of  the  cosmogony  proceeds  from  the  character  of  the  primeval 
male  being  ascribed  to  either  Brahma,  Vishnu,  or  Shiva.  The  energy, 
also,  of  the  male  is  supposed  to  be  inoperative,  until  it  is  excited  into 
action  by  the  passive  qualities  of  the  female :  for  Mr.  Paterson  has 
correctly  remarked  that  the  Hindus  assert  that  the  dissolution  and 
destruction  of  bodies  were  not  real  with  respect  to  matter,  which  was 
indestructible  in  itself,  although  its  modifications  were  in  a  constant 
succession  of  mutation ;  that  the  power  which  continually  operates 
these  changes  must  necessarily  unite  in  itself  the  attributes  of  creation 
and  apparent  destruction  ;  that  this  power  and  matter  are  two  distinct 
and  coexistent  principles  in  nature  ;  the  one  agent,  the  other  patient ; 
the  one  male,  the  other  female ;  and  that  creation  was  the  mystic 
effect  of  the  union  of  these  two  principles.*  The  principles  are  named 
Purusha  and  Prakriti;  but  their  influence  in  effecting  creation  is 
restricted  to  the  producing  and  maturing  the  celebrated  mundane  egg, 
in  which  the  exemplars  of  this  universe  and  all  that  it  contains,  were 
first  formed  and  elaborated.  This  subject,  however,  will  be  best  ex- 
plained by  the  following  quotations  :  — 

Fro7n  the  Padma  Pur  an, 

Suta  thus  addressed  the  Sages :  —  "  The  universe  and  all  created 
things  having  been  annihilated,  there  existed  nothing  except  him  who 
is  named  Brahm,  the  sole  cause  of  manifestation,  self-existent,  eternal, 
devoid  of  passion  and  quality,  immaculate,  enjoying  ineffable. felicity, 
the  adored  by  those  who  desire  beatitude,  omniscient,  supreme,  and 
all-pervading.  That  Being,  knowing  that  the  time  of  creation  had 
arrived,  effected  a  change  in  his  own  essence,  whence  proceeded 
Prakriti,  intellect,  and  the  three  qualities  of  purity,  impurity,  and 
darkness.  From  the  three  qualities  agitated  by  Prakriti  were  pro- 
duced the  five  elementary  atoms  ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  from 
intellect  was  generated  ahankar  (consciousness  of  individual  existence) ; 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.  p.  53. 
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and  from  these  atoms  combining  with  the  three  qualities,  and  undergo- 
ing the  requisite  permutations,  were  originated  the  five  senses, — hearing, 
sight,  touch,  smell,  and  taste,  —  with  their  respective  organs,  and  also 
ether,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth.  Such,  O  sages !  were  the  original 
elements  of  things  ;  but,  though  each  of  them  had  distinct  powers,  yet 
until  they  were  duly  combined  together  it  was  impossible  to  produce 
this  universe  and  animated  beings  ;  and  therefore  it  was  requisite  to 
adopt  other  means  than  fortuitous  chance,  for  giving  them  appropriate 
combination  and  symmetrical  arrangement.  For  tliis  purpose  Purusha 
and  Prakriti  gave  origin  to  an  egg,  in  which  these  elements  were 
enclosed  ;  and  this  floating  like  a  bubble  on  the  abyss  of  waters,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  gradually  increased  in  size  until  it 
acquired  maturity  ;  and  tlien  the  Supreme  Being  without  beginning  or 
end  issued  from  it,  for  the  purpose  of  creation,  in  a  visible  and  corpo- 
real form  as  Vishnu."  —  Swarga  Khand^  chap.  2. 

From  the  Brahma  Vaivarta  Puran. 

Knshna^  addressing  liadha.*  —  "  Listen,  O  goddess  !  and  I  will 
explain  to  thee  the  mysterious  and  difficultly  comprehended  nature  of 
supjwrting  and  being  supported.  For  behold,  O  lovely  one !  this 
universe,  and  thou  wilt  perceive  that  all  things  depend  on  their  pos- 
sessing the  property  of  supporting  and  be{7ig  s^upported :  since  the 
blossom  supports  the  fruit,  and  the  branch  supports  both  ;  the  trunk 
supports  the  branch  ;  the  root,  the  trunk  ;  the  earth,  the  root ;  Shesha, 
the  earth  ;  the  tortoise,  Shesha ;  the  air,  the  tortoise ;  1  support  the  air ; 
and  thou,  essence  of  my  essence,  supportest  me.  In  thee  I  subsist  as 
thou  art  Shakti,  Prakriti,  the  supreme  goddess,  the  aggregate  and 
source  of  all  things.  Thy  body  is  the  supporter  of  the  three  qualities  ; 
and  thy  soul  am  I,  of  myself  inoperative,  but  with  thee  active.  From 
man  proceeds  seed,  and  from  seed  progeny  ;  and  thus  from  Prakriti, 

*  In  this  Puran  Krislnia  is  represented  as  the  Supreme  Being,  and  Radha  as  his 
energy;  and  though  this  opinion  is  not  prevalent  among  the  Hindus,  yet  the  following 
description  of  Purusha  and  Prakriti  correspond  exactly  with  what  is  found  on  the  same 
subject  in  other  Sanscrit  works. 
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operated  upon  by  me,  are  generated  all  things.  Withoutthe  soul,  where 
is  the  body  ?  and,  without  the  body,  where  is  the  soul  ?  and,  without 
us,  how  could  existence  have  a  beginning?  There  is  not  any  distinction, 
O  Radha !  between  us  two,  who  are  the  seeds  of  this  universe :  for, 
where  the  soul .  is,  there  is  the  body ;  nor  are  they  disjoined,  but 
coexist,  as  whiteness  in  milk,  burning  in  fire,  smell  in  earth,  and  cold- 
ness in  water ;  and  in  the  same  manner  do  I  exist  in  thee,  and  thou  in 
me.  Without  me  thou  art  lifeless,  and  inactive  am  I  without  thee. 
Without  thee,  O  lovely  one !  I  am  certainly  not  sufficient  to  produce 
creation  ;  for,  without  clay,  how  can  the  potter  make  a  vessel  ?  and 
without  gold,  how  can  the  goldsmith  prepare  an  ornament?  "  — Krishna^ 
jamna  Khand^  chap.  6. 

From  the  Skanda  Puran. 

Skanda  thus  replied  to  Agastya :  —  "  Of  depth  mysterious  is  the 
question  which  thou  hast  now  asked ;  but  I  will  explain  to  thee  the 
subject  in  the  same  manner!  as  Shiva  formerly  communicated  it  to 
Parvati,  the  mother  of  the  universe.  ^  At  the  time  when  all  things,' 
then,  said  Shiva,  ^  movable  and  immovable  were  annihilated,  a  uni- 
v^sal  darkness  reigned ;  and  neither  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  stars,  nor 
planets,  existed ;  nor  day,  nor  night,  nor  ether,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth. 
Nature  remained  unanimated,  and  the  heaven  was  devoid  of  radiance ; 
and  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch  were  become  powerless. 
In  midst  of  this  darkness,  impenetrable  to  a  needle's  point,  Brahm,  the 
sole-existing  essence,  immaterial,  indescribable,  devoid  of  dimensions, 
infinite,  imperishable,  reposed.  That  Being  not  subject  to  action  or 
passion,  exempt  from  qualities,  without  beginning  and  end,  omnipotent, 
omnipresent,becoming  apprehensive, said -Sra^w  is;  and,  displeased  with 
his  solitariness,  a  wish  for  duality  arising  in  his  mind,  he,  though 
devoid  of  form,  in  sport  imagined  a  form  ;  and  instant  was  produced 
from  his  own  essence  one  possessed  of  all  divinity,  the  universal  form, 
the  universal  cause,  tlie  universal  object  of  sacrifice  and  adoration, 
immaculate,  and  resplendent  in  beauty ;  and  then  Brahm  became  again 
invisible.     That  form,  O  my  beloved !  am  I,  whom  sages  name  tlie 
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lord  of  priority  and  posteriority ;  and  from  mine  was  thy  immortal  body 
framed.  Thee  wise  men  name  Pradhan,  Prakriti,  Maya,  the  most 
excellent  possessor  of  the  three  qualities,  the  universal  mother,  and  the 
cause  of  all  mutations,' "  Skanda  added,  "  Hence  that  god,  Shiva,  from 
having  been  the  primeval  male,  is  named  Purusha,  and  his  energy 
Prakriti,"  —  Kashi  Khand^  Part  L  chap.  26. 

From  the  Vaiu  Puran. 

Suta  thus  addressed  the  Sages :  —  "  The  invisible  and  eternal  cause 
of  all  things,  the  source  of  entity  and  nonentity,  men  acquainted  with 
truth  name  Prakriti  or  Pradhan ;  and  him  who  is  devoid  of  senses,  selfi- 
existent,  immovable,  imperishable,  eternal,  self-sufficing,  the  invisible 
and  wonderful  body  of  all  things,  they  name  Parabrahm.  That  incom- 
prehensible Being,  without  beginning  or  end,  devoid  of  form  and 
quality,  first  appeared  corporeally  as  Brahma ;  for  until  then  his  divine 
essence  remained  immersed  in  profound  darkness,  and  the  three  qua- 
lities had  not  yet  originated ;  but  when  the  time  for  creation  arrived, 
then,  by  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  these  qualities  becoming 
operative  from  the  quality  of  purity  residing  in  Prakriti,  was  intellect 
produced,  and  from  intellect  sprang  mind  and  understanding,  God, 
also,  desirous  of  creation,  gave  rise  to  the  elementary  atoms,  in  order 

that  this  universe  might  consist  of  different  forms  and  properties 

Thus  were  formed  the  seven  primary  causes  of  things,  viz.,  intellect, 
consciousness,  and  the  five  elementary  atoms ;  but  these,  disunited  and 
uncombined,  were  unable  to  produce  this  world  and  animated  beings. 
The  supreme  Spirit,  therefore,  caused  Purusha  and  Prakriti  to  produce 
an  egg,  into  which  these  elements  entered  ;  and  this  for  a  long  time 
floated  like  a  bubble  on  the  wide  abyss  of  waters,  until,  by  the  divine 
will,  it  acquired  maturity :  for  that  egg  did  the  supreme  Spirit,  who  is 
named  Brahm,  vivify ;  and,  having  assumed  a  corporeal  form,  issue  from 
it  as  Brahma,  who,  being  the  first  man,  is  hence  named  the  primeval 
male.  Hence  sprang  into  existence  Hiranyagarbha,  Brahma  adorned 
with  four  countenances,  the  original  creator  of  all  things,"  * 

•  In  my  copy  of  this  Puran,  neither  the  divisions  nor  the  chapters  are  titled  or  num- 
bered ;  but  this  quotation  will  be  found  near  the  commencement. 
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The  being  who  thus  issued  from  the  mundane  egg  under  a  cor- 
poreal form,  with  a  thousand  heads  and  a  thousand  eyes  is  also  named 
ViraJ^  or  Virat  Pmmsha.  With  respect  to  whom  Mr.  Colebrooke  has 
remarked,  — "  The  notion  of  Viraj  dividing  his  own  substance  into 
male  and  female  occurs  in  more  than  one  Puran ;  so  does  that  of  an 
incestuous  marriage  and  intercourse  of  the  first  Menu  with  his  daugh- 
ter Shatarupa;  and  the  commentators  on  the  Upanishad  understand  the 
legend  to  be  alluded  to  in  this  place,  But  the  Institutes  ascribed  to 
Menu,  make  Viraj  to  be  the  issue  of  such  a  separation  of  persons,  and 
Menu  himself  to  be  his  offspring.  There  is,  indeed,  as  the  reader  may 
observe  from  the  passages  cited  in  the  present  essay,  much  disagreement 
and  consequent  confusion  in  the  gradations  of  persons  interposed  by 
Hindu  theology  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  created  world."* 
In  no  Puran,  however,  have  I  observed  Shatarupa  to  be  described  as 
the  daughter  of  Menu  ;  nor  have  I  perceived  any  discordancy  in  the 
account  of  the  formation  of  the  mundane  egg,  which  is  so  uniformly 
given  in  all  Sanscrit  works :  for  Viraj  is,  in  fact,  the  Supreme  Being 
under  a  corporeal  form,  as  the  primeval  male;  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  character  is  ascribed  to  Brahma,  Vishnu,  or  Shiva,  so  does  each  of 
them  respectively  become  Viraj.  But  it  is  particularly  as  a  personifi- 
cation of  the  universe,  the  manifested  form  of  the  one  supreme  and 
invisible  God,  that  Viraj  is  considered  ;  and  its  different  parts  are 
therefore  described  as  being  nothing  more  than  the  different  members 
of  Viraj.  His  character,  however,  and  the  primary  process  of  creation, 
will  be  fully  understood  from  the  following  extract :  — 

From  the  Bhagavat. 

Brahma^  addressing  Narada.  — "  When  the  time  for  creation  arrived 
the  lord  of  Maya^  having  spontaneously  conceived  the  desire  of  mul- 
tiplying himself,  assumed  time  and  action  as  his  own  nature.  Then  in 
time,  by  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  was  intellect  produced  from 
his  divine  essence,  invested  with  the  three  qualities;  and,  from  intellect, 
consciousness.     From  the  predominance,  also,  of  one  of  the  three  quali- 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.  p.  4f26. 
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ties  proceed  matter  and  the  capacity  of  action  and  of  knowledge;  and 
from  these  qualities,  united  with  uitellect  and  consciousness,  originate 
three  powers  :  for  the  predominance  of  the  quality  of  darkness  pro- 
duces material  energy  ;  of  impurity*  active  energy  ;  and  of  purity,  intel- 
lectual energy.  From  the  material  energy,  likewise,  and  the  five 
elementary  atoms  produced  from  it,  originated,  first,  the  ether,  the 
essential  element  of  which  is  sound ;  from  the  ether,  a  change  taking 
phicL%  proceeded  air,  possessing  the  property  of  touch  ;  from  air,  a 
change  taking  place,  sprang  luminousness,  the  property  of  which  is 
sight ;  from  luminousness,  a  change  taking  place,  was  produced  water, 
having  the  property  of  taste;  and  from  water,  a  change  taking  place, 
originated  earth,  possessing  the  property  of  smell.  In  tlie  same  man- 
ner, from  the  active  energy  proceeded  the  ten  organs*  and  the  vital 
breath  ;  and  from  the  intellectual  energy  the  ten  gods,  who  preside 
over  the  five  senses,  and  their  organs,  viz.  Duh^  Vata^  Arka^  Pracheta^ 
AshwinaUf  Vahnu  Chandra^  Upendra^  Mitra^  and  Ka ;  and  also  under- 
standing. But  unless  all  these  various  elements  had  been  combined, 
creation  could  not  have  taken  place;  and,  therefore,  they  were  collected 
together  in  one  vast  egg  by  the  power  of  God,  who  thus  gave  origin  to 
existence  and  non-existence. 

"  In  that  egg,  floating  on  the  abyss  of  primeval  waters,  did  the  Su- 
preme Being  dwell  for  a  thousand  Yugs  ;  and  having  at  length  vivified 
the  inanimate  elements,  he,  dividing  that  egg,  issued  forth  as  the  pri- 
meval male,  with  a  thousand  heads  and  a  thousand  countenances. 
Of  the  body  and  limbs  of  this  male  wise  men  believe  that  this 
universe  is  formed;  the  upper  part  of  his  body  constituting  the  seven 
superior  worlds,  and  the  lower  part  the  seven  inferior  worlds  ;  for 
Burlok  is  situated  in  his  feet,  Buwmlok  in  bis  navel,  Snariok  in  his 
heart,  Maherlok  in  his  breast,  Janahk  in  his  neck,  Tapaiok  in  his 
eyes,  Saij/alok  In  his  head,  Atalam  in  his  hips,  Vitalam  in  liis  thighs, 
Sutalam  in  his  knees,  Talatam  in  his  legs,  Mahatahim  in  his  ancles,  in 
the  upper  part  of  his  feet  Mesataiam^  and  in  the  soles  Patalmm  His 
voice  is  fire,  his  mouth  the  source  of  the  Vedas  and  sacred  hymns,  his 

•  They  are  heie  enumerated,  viz,  the  five  organs  of  the  senses,   the  voice,  the  hands, 
the  feet,  the  virile  organ  of  generation,  and  tlie  anus. 
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tongue  the  origin  of  taste,  his  breath  of  air,  his  nbstrils  of  smell,  his 
eyes  of  sight,  his  ears  of  audibility,  his  body  the  substance  of  all  things, 
and  his  skin  the  cause  of  tangibility.  The  hairs  of  his  body  are  trees 
and  plants,  of  his  head  the  clouds,  of  his  beard  lightning,  and  his  nails 
are  rocks :  his  arms  the  origin  of  the  protectors  of  those  who  observe 
the  divine  ordinances ;  for  from  his  mouth  was  produced  the  Brahman, 
from  his  arms  the  Kshattrya,  from  his  breast  the  Vaishya,  and  from  his 
feet  the  Shudra.  His  step  traverses  the  three  worlds,  and  his  feet  are 
the  asylum  of  devout  men,  who  seek  for  beatitude ;  his  seed  water  ;  his 
virile  organ  the  source  of  generation  ;  his  back  and  posterior  parts 
injustice,  shedding  of  blood,  deeds  of  darkness,  hell,  and  damnation  ; 
his  veins  the  rivers  ;  his  bones  the  mountains ;  his  belly  the  source  of 
existence  and  non-existence ;  and  his  heart  of  intellect.  His  divine 
spirit  is  the  origin  of  virtue,  truth,  and  knowledge ;  of  myself,  and 
Shiva,  and  thy  elder  brothers ;  of  the  Suras  and  Asuras,  mankind, 
birds,  beasts,  serpents,  and  reptiles ;  of  the  Gandharvas,  Apsaras, 
Yakshas,  Bhutas,  Uragas,  the  Pitaras,  Siddhas,  Vidhiadharas,  Charanas, 
and  all  animated  beings  in  air  or  water;  and  of  all  inanimate  things 
in  heaven  or  on  earth,  as  trees  and  plants,  the  sun,  planets,  stars, 
thunder,  and  lightning. 

"  Thus  the  primeval  male,  who  is  all  that  is,  or  was,  or  shall  be,  of 
whose  essence  this  universe  consists,  compressed  into  a  small  space 
his  infinite  form,  and  appeared  as  Viraj,  diffusing,  like  the  sun,  splen- 
dour around.  From  a  lotos,  also,  sprung  from  his  navel,  did  I  derive 
my  existence ;  but  I  could  then  find  nothing  for  sacrifice,  except  the 
members  of  that  primeval  male  :  and  with  these,  therefore,  I  prepared 
the  holy  grass,  the  altar,  the  oblations,  and  the  victim ;  and  offered  up  as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  that  god,  under  the  form  of  Viraj,  who  thus  became 
the  primeval  victim.  This  is  the  same  visible  and  invisible  victim, 
which  has  been  at  stated  times  sacrificed  by  the  gods,  by  thy  brothers 
the  Rajapatis,  by  the  Manus,  by  holy  sages,  and  by  the  Asuras  ;  that 
Narayana,  who,  himself  devoid  of  quality,  illusively  assumed  the  three 
qualities  for  the  purpose  of  manifesting  this  universe,  and  who  displays 
a  threefold  power ;  for  when  united  to  me  he  creates,  to  Vishnu  he 
preserves,    and  to   Shiva  he  destroys.      Thus  have  I,  my  dear  son, 
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answered  thy  enquiries,  because  there  is  no  other  cause,  nor  ever  will 
be,  of  entity  and  nonentity,  than  Narayana,  the  sole,  self-existent 
God.''  —  Skand  11.  chap,  5  and  6. 

In  the  last  (juotation  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  different  parts  of 
the  universe  are  described  as  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  undi- 
vided form  of  Viraj  :  but  in  the  Vedas,  and  in  the  quotation  from  the 
Padma  Puran  inserted  in  page  204.,  the  formation  of  the  universe  is 
ascribed  to  the  immolation  of  Viraj,  from  whose  dismembered  limbs  its 
apparently  component  parts  were  formed.  The  same  circumstance^ 
also,  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  following  passage  of  the  Bhagavat ; 
for  the  author,  having  in  the  preceding  book  described  the  primeval 
sacrifice,  which,  of  course,  took  place  with  the  freewill  and  consent  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  under  the  form  of  Viraj,  may  have  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  advert  to  it  again  :  — 

"  The  Supreme  Being,  having  dwelt  for  myriads  of  years  within  the 
mundane  egg,  at  length  issued  forth  as  Viraj  ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  this  universe  and  all  that  belongs  to  this  system,  divided  him- 
self, of  his  own  freewill,  into  a  variety  of  parts.  Now  listen,  while  I 
enumerate  the  different  shrines  which  were  occupied  by  portions  of  his 
divine  substance.  His  mouth  and  the  effulgence  of  his  countenance 
became  speech  and  Agni ;  his  tongue  and  palate,  taste  and  Varuna;  his 
nostrils,  smell  and  the  Ashwinau:  his  eyes,  sight  and  the  sun;  his 
skin,  touch  and  Vaiu  ;  his  ears,  hearing  and  space ;  the  hair  of  his 
body,  trees,  and  plants,  and  irritability ;  his  virile  organ,  the  cause  of 
generation  ;  and  his  seed,  the  pleasure  of  sexual  intercourse ;  his  pos- 
terior parts,  natural  evacuation  and  Mitra;  his  hands,  the  power  of 
action  and  Indra ;  his  feet,  the  power  of  motion  and  Vishnu  ;  his  mind, 
imagination  and  Chandra ;  his  soul,  understanding  and  Brihaspati ;  his 
consciousness,  self-sufficiency  and  self-confidence  ;  his  purity,  intellect 
and  knowledge ;  his  head,  the  heaven ;  his  feet,  the  earth ;  and  his 
navel,  the  interambient  ether.  Those,  therefore,  in  whom  the  quality 
of  purity  predominates,  inhabit  heaven,  the  symbol  of  Vishnu ;  those 
endued  with  impurity  abide  on  the  earth,  the  symbol  of  Brahma;  and 
those  under  the  influence  of  the  quality  of  darkness  people  the  inter- 
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ambient  ether,  the  symbol  of  Rudra.  From  the  divine  words,  also, 
repeated  by  his  mouth,  was  produced  the  Brahman,  who  is  thence  the 
chief  of  the  four  castes  and  the  preceptor  of  men  ;  from  his  protecting 
arms  the  Kshattrya,  who  is  therefore  the  protector  of  the  other  castes  ; 
from  his  breast  the  seat  of  Hfe,  the  Vaishya,  and  hence  his  duty  is  to 
provide  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and,  from  his  feet,  the  Shudra,  whose 
duty  is  to  obey  the  other  three  castes."  —  Skand  III.  chap.  6. 

But  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu  it  is  said,  chap.  i.  verses  12, 13.  — 
"  In  that  egg  the  great  power  sat  inactive  a  whole  year  of  the  creation, 
at  the  close  of  which,  by  his  thought  alone,  he  caused  the  egg  to  divide 
itself,  and  from  its  two  divisions  he  formed  the  heaven  above  and  the 
earth  beneath  ;  in  the  midst  he  placed  the  subtle  ether,  the  eight 
regions,  and  the  permanent  receptacle  of  waters."  A  similar  account 
occurs  in  the  Purans ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  passage  in  the 
Matsya  Puran : — "  Narayana,  the  self-existent,  being  desirous  of  cre- 
ating, from  his  own  divine  substance,  a  multiform  universe,  first  created 
the  abyss  of  waters,  and  placed  in  it  an  excellent  seed,  which  became, 
in  the  course  of  myriads  of  years,  an  immense  golden  egg,  refulgent  as 
a  thousand  suns.  Into  this  egg  the  self-existent  of  himself  entered, 
and,  having  pervaded  it  with  his  divine  power,  at  length  divided  it, 
and  issued  forth  as  the  primeval  male.  He  then  formed,  from  the 
two  parts  of  the  shell  of  this  egg,  the  heaven  and  the  earth ;  from  the 
white,  the  ether;  and  from  the  yolk,  Meru,  the  chief  of  mountains." 

Such  are  the  accounts  given  of  the  primary  formation  of  this 
universe,  and  its  duration  is  thus  calculated: — 4,320,000  years  of  mortals 
form  an  age  of  the  gods,  which  period  is  divided  into  four  ages  of 
mortals:  viz.,  the  Krita  or  Satya  Yug,  consisting  of  1,728,000  years  ; 
the  Treta,  of  1,296,000  ;  the  Dwapara,  of  864,000 ;  and  the  Kali,  of 
432,000.  One  thousand  such  ages  of  the  gods  constitute  a  kalpa^ 
which  thus  consists  of  432,000,000  years  of  mortals  :  a  kalpa  forms  a 
day  of  Brahma  ;  and,  his  night  *  being  of  the  same  duration,  his  year 

•  The  night  of  Brahma,  though  it  endures  for  the  same  period,  is  not  named  a  kalpa, 
because  time  and  its  divisions  have  not  then  existence :  but,  in  fact,  the  year  of  Brahma 
consists  of  a  period  equivalent  to  720  kalpas. 

Sir 
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will  consequently  consist  of  thirtj-one  billion  one  hundred  and  four 
thousand  million  years  of  nnortals  ;  and  the  life  of  Brahma  endures  for 
one  hundred  of  such  years;  at  the  termination  of  which  inconceivable 
period  takes  place  the  Prahnti  Pralaya,  or  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  universe,  which  reduces  all  things  to  nonentity:  but  previously  to 
this  total  annihilation,  a  disorganisation  of  the  universe  takes  place  at 
the  end  of  each  kalpa,  in  consequence  of  Brahma  going  to  sleep  during 
the  night  of  his  day  ;  and  this  is  named  a  Naimitfika  Pralaya.  The 
nature,  however,  of  these  Pralayas  *  will  be  best  understood  from  the 
following  passages  :  — 

F7  0m  the  Bhagavat. 

Shiika^  addressing  PmiksMt  —  "  Hear,    O  king  !   while  I  explain 
the  kinds  of  destruction  to  which  this  universe  is  subject.     A  thousand 


Sir  W.  Jones  has,  therefore,  correctly  remarked,  —  "  Tlie  aggregate  of  their*  four  ages 
they  call  a  divine  age  ;  and  believe  that,  in  every  thousand  such  ages,  or  in  every  day  of 
Brahma,  fourteen  Menus  are  successively  invested  by  him  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  earth : 
each  Menu,  they  suppose,  transmits  his  empire  to  his  sons  and  grandsons  during  a  period  of 
seventy-one  divine  ages ;  and  such  a  period  they  name  a  fimnwaniara  .*  but,  since  fourteen 
multi|ilicd  by  seventy-one  are  not  quite  a  tliousand,  we  must  conclude  that  six  divine  ages 
are  allowed  for  intervals  between  the  manwantaras^  or  for  the  twilight  of  Brahma's  day. 
Tliirty  such  days,  or  Aalpas,  constitute,  in  their  opinion,  a  month  of  Brahma ;  twelve  such 
months,  one  of  his  years;  and  an  huntlred  such  years,  his  age;  of  which  age  ihey  assert 
that  fifty  years  have  elapsed.  We  are  now,  then  (in  A,  D-  1788),  according  to  the  Hindus, 
in  the  first  day,  or  kalpa^  of  the  first  mouth  of  the  fifty-first  year  of  Brahma's  age,  and  in 
the  twenty-eighth  divine  age  of  the  seventh  man  wan  tara  j  of  which  divine  age  the  three  first 
human  ages  have  passed,  and  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the  fourth/' — 
Sir  W.  Jones's  Works^  vol,  i.  p.  285. 

*  It  requires,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Praiai/a  is  of  three  kinds:  viz.  accord- 
ing to  the  general  opinion,  nifi/a,  or  daily,  that  is,  when  man  falls  into  sound  sleep  at  night; 
naimitiikay  occasioned  by  Brahma's  sinking  into  repose  at  the  end  of  each  kalpa ;  and 
prakriiika^  when  all  things  are  reduced  to  nonentity.  But,  according  to  the  account  con- 
tained in  the  Vain  and  Brahma  Purans,  the  tiitija  is  omitted,  and  tlie  third  is  named  aty- 
afiiikay  or  final  beatitude,  proceeding  from  identification  with  the  Supreme  Spirit,  In  the 
seventh  chapter,  however,  of  the  first  part  of  the  Vishnu  Puran,  it  is  said  that  the  naimitiikay 
prakritika^  ahjantika^  and  niti/Oj  are  the  four  kinds  of  praia^a  to  which  created  things  are 
subject.  The  naimiliika  takes  place  when  Brahma  shimbers ;  tim  prakriiika  when  tliis  uni- 
verse returns  to  its  original  nature  ;  aiijaniika  proceeds  from  divine  knowledge,  and  conse- 
quent identification  with  the  supreme  Spirit;  and  nit^/n  is  the  extinction  of  life,  like  the 
extinction  of  a  lamp,  in  sleep  at  night. 
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maha  j/ugs  *  form  a  day  of  Brahma  and  are  named  a  kalpa,  during 
which  period  fourteen  Manus  are  successively  the  lords  of  this  world. 
At  the  termination  of  a  kalpa  the  night  of  Brahma  takes  place,  when 
the  three  worlds  are  destroyed ;  and  this  destruction  is  named  the 
Naimittika  Pralaya.  Then  the  creator,  having  resumed  all  things  into 
his  divine  essence,  reposes  on  his  serpent  couch.  But  when  the  two 
halves  f  of  Brahma's  life  are  expired,  then  will  take  place  the 
Prakritika  Pralaya^  and  intellect,  consciousness,  the  five  elements,  and 
the  whole  of  this  system  will  be  annihilated.  Rain  shall  pour  upon 
this  earth  for  a  hundred  years,  and  for  want  of  food  famished  men  and 
animals  shall  devour  each  other,  and  mankind  shall  thus  gradually 
perish.  The  sun  with  terrific  beams  shall  drink  up  the  sea  and  the 
waters  of  the  earth,  and  by  fire  aided  by  a  violent  wind  shall  a  uni- 
versal conflagration  reduce  the  world  to  vacuum.  Above,  below,  on 
every  side,  the  glowing  rays  of  the  sun  and  fire  shall  burn  up  this 
universe  like  a  ball  of  cow-dung,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
shall  a  strong  wind  involve  the  sky  in  smoky  darkness.  Then  from  a 
multitude  of  variegated  clouds  shall  pour,  for  a  hundred  years,  with 
tremendous  sounds,  torrents  of  rain,  until  that  vacuum  becomes  a  vast 
abyss  of  waters ;  then  earth  and  its  property  of  smell  shall  be  devoured 
by  water ;  water  and  its  property  of  taste  by  luminousness  [fire]  ; 
luminousness  and  its  property  of  sight  by  wind  [air]  ;  air  and  its  pro- 
perty of  touch  by  the  ether;  and  the  ether  and  the  five  elements 
absorbed  in  the  quality  of  darkness.  In  the  same  manner  the  organs, 
faculties,  and  gods,  produced  from  the  active  and  intellectual  energies, 
shall  be  absorbed  in  the  qualities  of  impurity  and  purity.  Intellect 
shall  devour  consciousness ;  and  Prakriti,  intellect ;  and  the  three 
qualities  and  Prakriti  shall  be  absorbed  in  the  Supreme  Spirit.  Time 
shall  cease,  and  nothing  exist  except  him  who  is  without  beginning  or 
end,  invisible,  incorporeal,  and  the  sole  eternal  cause."  —  Skand  XII. 
chap.  4. 

•  A  maha  yug  is  the  aggregate  of  the  four  yugs. 

t  Though  the  term  parardha  is  applied  to  the  two  divisions  of  Brahma's  life,  it  does  not 
properly  signify  half;  but  is  the  name  of  the  utmost  term  in  notation  known  to  the  Hindus, 
which  extends  to  eighteen  places  only ;  and  consequently  a  parardha  is  equal  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  billions.  (See  Dr.  John  Taylor's  Translation  of  theLilaw-ati,  parti,  chap.  1.) 

G  G 
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From  the  Mhya  Puran. 

Vishnti^  in  the  form  of  afish^  addresses  Saiyavrata  Manu.  ^  "  O  son 
of  Ravi!  the  Satya  Yug  consisted  of  four  thousand  divine  years*,  and 
the  twili£hts  at  its  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the  same  number 
of  hundreds*  Daring  this  period  Justice  f  [in  the  form  of  a  bull]  stood 
on  four  feet,  and  Injustice  on  one,  and  men  adhered  to  virtue,  rehgion, 
and  their  respective  duties*  Brahmans  were  assiduous  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  divine  precepts,  kings  duly  attended  to  the  proper 
discharge  oF  their  legal  functions,  Vaisliyas  pursued  agriculture,  and 
Shudras  practised  obedience.  Then  purity,  truth,  and  virtue  flourished, 
and  this  age  received  its  name  from  the  pure  and  virtuous  conduct  of 
mankind.  TheTreta  Yug  and  its  twilights  consisted  of  three  thousand 
six  hundred  divine  years,  and  during  it  Justice  stood  on  three  feet  and 
Injustice  on  two  ;  then  truth  and  virtue  were  diminished  by  one  third, 
and  the  ambition  of  belonging  to  a  higher  caste  began  to  introduce 
confusion  among  the  castes,  and  impaired  the  strict  observance  of 
religious  rites  and  duties*  The  Dwapar  Yug  and  its  twilights  consisted 
of  two  thousand  four  hundred  divine  years,  and  during  it  Justice  stood 


The  duration  of  Brahma's  life,  therefore,  is  two  hundred  thousand  billions  of  years ;  but 
this  computation  does  not  agree  with  the  one  deduced  from  a  calculation  of  kalpas  given  in 
a  preceding  page.  Tlie  cause,  however,  of  this  difference  cannot  be  ascertained j  because  it 
is  no  where  mentioned  of  what  kind  of  years  the  parardka^  as  applied  to  Brahma's  Uf^ 
consists* 

•  A  year  of  the  gods  consists  of  360  years  of  mortals. 

f  The  Sanscrit  term  dkarma  is  not  adequately  translated  by  the  word  justice :  nor  is 
there  any  single  word  iji  Erxglisli  wliich  would  properly  convey  its  meaning;  for  it 
implies  the  correct  performance  of  such  civil,  moral,  and  religious  duties,  as  arc  pre* 
scribed  by  the  Hindu  religion  to  each  individual,  according  to  his  caste  and  situation 
in  life. 

The  origin  of  this  impersonification  is  thus  related  in  the  Varaha  Puran :  —  «  As 
Brahma  was  reflecting  on  the  manner  in  which  the  beings  whom  he  had  created  might  be 
preserved,  a  form  in  the  shape  of  a  white  bull  issued  from  his  right  side ;  and  Brahma  thus 
addressed  it; — *  Do  thou  protect  my  creatures,  O  excellent  one  !  for  which  purpose  tliou 
shalt  stand  in  the  Krita  Yug  on  four  feet  \  in  the  Treta  on  three,  in  the  Dwapar  on  two^  and 
in  the  Kah  on  one.  Thy  four  feet  shall  be  celebrated  as  wealth,  observance  of  the  institu- 
tions of  caste,  acts  of  devotion,  and  virtue  ;  thy  three  horns  as  the  three  vedas  ;  and  thy  two 
heads  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  Om/  " 
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on  two  feet  and  Injustice  on  three  :  then  the  minds  of  men  were  intent 
on  riches,  and  deeds  of  impurity  prevailed ;  offspring  was  produced 
from  unlawful  connections,  the  wickedness  of  the  Kali  Yug  commenced, 
and  virtue  and  religious  observances  were  disregarded.  To  the  Dwapar 
succeeded  the  Kali  Yug,  which,  with  its  twilights,  lasted  for  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  divine  years ;  and  during  it  Justice  stood  on  one 
foot  and  Injustice  on  four :  then  through  lust  deeds  of  darkness 
became  general,  and  purity,  truth,  virtue,  devotion,  and  religion  no 
longer  existed  ;  selfishness  dissevered  the  bonds  of  affection  ;  Brahmans 
performed  the  acts  of  Shudras,  and  the  duties  incumbent  on  each  caste 
were  contemned,  and  ignorance  and  misery  prevailed.* 

"  Thus  one  thousand  of  these  four  yugs  with  their  twilights  com- 
pleted a  day  of  Brahma,  and  then  the  Supreme  Being,  beholding  that 
this  universe  was  ripe  for  destruction,  appeared  as  Hara  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  it.  Instant  from  his  eye  proceeded  a  flame  which  spread 
a  universal  conflagration,  while  mighty  tempests  raged  and  horrid 
clouds  poured  down  torrents  of  rain.  Narayana,  also,  infusing  himself 
into  the  sun  ;  dried  up  the  sea,  the  rivers,  and  the  waters  of  the 
earth.  At  that  time  the  most  excellent  of  males  attracted  into  his 
own  essence  the  immortals,  all  corporeal  forms,  the  five  elements,  the 
vital  breath,  and  the  organs  of  the  five  senses,  which  last  found  a  place 
in  his  tongue,  ears,  eyes,  nostrils,  and  skin.  The  divine  Maya  which 
gave  apparent  form  to  this  universe  was  annihilated,  and  mind,  intel- 
lect, and  soul  were  absorbed  into  the  most  excellent  spirit  of  Narayana. 
But,  when  the  universe  had  thus  been  reduced  to  ashes,  the  Supreme 
Being  poured  down  torrents  of  rain  from  the  sky,  and  the  vacuum 
became  one  mighty  ocean  of  water,  resembling  milk  ki^d,  except  that 
ocean,  all  entity  had  become  non-existent.  The  sulf,  the  wind,  the 
ether,  the  sea,  and  all  things  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  were  absorbed 
into  his  divine  essence  ;  and,  the  universe  being  consumed,  the  eternal 
and  omnipotent  God,  having  assumed  an  ancient  form,  reposed  myste- 

•  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  describing  the  duration  of  these  yugs^  the  past  tense  is 
here  used ;  which  necessarily  implies  that,  at  least,  one  destruction  and  renovation  of  the 
universe  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  previously  to  that  deluge  froiii  which  Satyavrata 
was  preserved. 
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From  the  Mtsya  Puran* 

Vishnu^  in  the  form  of  afishj  addresses  Saft/avrata  Manu.  —  **  O  sod 
of  Ravi!  the  Satya  Yug  consisted  of  tour  thousand  divine  years*,  and 
the  twiliiihts  at  its  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the  same  number 
of  hundreds.  During  this  period  Justice  f  [in  the  form  of  a  bull]  stood 
on  four  feet,  and  Injustice  on  one,  and  men  adhered  to  virtue,  religion, 
and  their  respective  duties,  Brahmans  were  assiduous  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  divine  precepts,  kings  duly  attended  to  the  proper 
disclmrge  of  their  legal  functions^  Vaisliyas  pursued  agriculture,  and 
Shudras  practised  obedience.  Then  purity,  truth,  and  virtue  flourished, 
and  this  age  received  its  name  from  the  pure  and  virtuous  conduct  of 
mankind,  TheTreta  Yug  and  its  twilights  consisted  of  three  thousand 
six  hundred  divine  years,  and  during  it  Justice  stood  on  three  feet  and 
Injustice  on  two  j  then  truth  and  virtue  were  diminished  by  one  third, 
and  the  ambition  of  belonging  to  a  higher  caste  began  to  introduce 
confusion  among  the  castes,  and  impaired  the  strict  observance  of 
religious  rites  and  duties.  The  Dwapar  Yug  and  its  twilights  consisted 
of  two  thousand  four  hundred  divine  years,  and  during  it  Justice  stood 


The  duration  of  Br  ah  ma*s  life,  therefore,  is  two  hundred  thousand  billions  of  years]  but 
tills  computatron  does  not  agree  with  the  one  deduced  from  a  calcLihition  of  kalpas  given  in 
a  preceding  page,  Tlie  cause,  however,  of  this  difFerence  cannot  be  ascertained,  because  it 
is  no  where  mentioned  of  what  kind  of  years  the  parardhay  as  applied  to  Brahma's  life, 
consists. 

•  A  year  of  tlie  gods  consists  of  360  years  of  mortals, 

f  The  Sanscrit  term  dharnia  is  not  adequately  translated  by  the  word  justice :  nor  is 
there  any  single  word  in  English  which  would  properly  convey  its  meaning;  for  it 
implies  the  correct  performance  of  such  civil j  moral,  and  religious  duties,  as  are  pre* 
scribed  by  the  Hindu  reiigion  to  each  individual,  according  to  his  caste  and  situation 
in  life. 

The  origin  of  this  impersonification  is  thus  related  in  the  Varaha  Puran :  —  **  As 
Brahma  was  reflecting  on  the  manner  in  which  the  beings  whom  he  had  created  might  be 
preserved,  a  form  in  the  shape  of  a  white  bull  issued  from  his  right  side ;  and  Brahma  thus 
addressed  it : — *  Do  thou  protect  my  creatures, 'O  excellent  one  1  for  which  purpose  thou 
shalt  stand  in  the  Krita  Yug  on  four  feet ;  in  the  Treta  on  three,  in  the  Dwapar  on  two,  and 
in  the  Kali  on  one.  Thy  four  feet  shall  be  celebrated  as  wealth,  observance  of  the  institu- 
tions of  caste,  acts  of  devotion,  and  virtue  ;  thy  three  horns  m  the  three  vedas  ;  and  tliy  two 
heads  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  Om/  '* 
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on  two  feet  and  Injustice  on  three  :  then  the  minds  of  men  were  intent 
on  riches,  and  deeds  of  impurity  prevailed ;  offspring  was  produced 
from  unlawful  connections,  the  wickedness  of  the  Kali  Yug  commenced, 
and  virtue  and  religious  observances  were  disregarded.  To  the  Dwapar 
succeeded  the  Kali  Yug,  which,  with  its  twilights,  lasted  for  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  divine  years  ;  and  during  it  Justice  stood  on  one 
foot  and  Injustice  on  four :  then  through  lust  deeds  of  darkness 
became  general,  and  purity,  truth,  virtue,  devotion,  and  religion  no 
longer  existed  ;  selfishness  dissevered  the  bonds  of  affection  ;  Brahmans 
performed  the  acts  of  Shudras,  and  the  duties  incumbent  on  each  caste 
were  contemned,  and  ignorance  and  misery  prevailed.* 

"  Thus  one  thousand  of  these  four  yugs  with  their  twilights  com- 
pleted a  day  of  Brahma,  and  then  the  Supreme  Being,  beholding  that 
this  universe  was  ripe  for  destruction,  appeared  as  Hara  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  it.  Instant  from  his  eye  proceeded  a  flame  which  spread 
a  universal  conflagration,  while  mighty  tempests  raged  and  horrid 
clouds  poured  down  torrents  of  rain.  Narayana,  also,  infusing  himself 
into  the  sun  ;  dried  up  the  sea,  the  rivers,  and  the  waters  of  the 
earth.  At  that  time  the  most  excellent  of  males  attracted  into  his 
own  essence  the  immortals,  all  corporeal  forms,  the  five  elements,  the 
vital  breath,  and  the  organs  of  the  five  senses,  which  last  found  a  place 
in  his  tongue,  ears,  eyes,  nostrils,  and  skin.  The  divine  Maya  which 
gave  apparent  form  to  this  universe  was  annihilated,  and  mind,  intel- 
lect, and  soul  were  absorbed  into  the  most  excellent  spirit  of  Narayana. 
But,  when  the  universe  had  thus  been  reduced  to  ashes,  the  Supreme 
Being  poured  down  torrents  of  rain  from  the  sky,  and  the  vacuum 
became  one  mighty  ocean  of  water,  resembling  milk  i^wd,  except  that 
ocean,  all  entity  had  become  non-existent.  The  sutij  the  wind,  the 
ether,  the  sea,  and  all  things  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  were  absorbed 
into  his  divine  essence  ;  and,  the  universe  being  consumed,  the  eternal 
and  omnipotent  God,  having  assumed  an  ancient  form,  reposed  myste- 

•  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  describing  the  duration  of  these  yugs^  the  past  tense  is 
here  used ;  which  necessarily  implies  that,  at  least,  one  destruction  and  renovation  of  the 
universe  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  previously  to  that  deluge  froiii  which  Satyavrata 
was  preserved. 
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I  From  the  Mtsya  Puran, 

t  Vishnu^  in  the  form  of  ajishj  addresses  Sait/avrata  Manu.  -^  "  O  son 

of  Ravi !   the  Satja  Yug  consisted  of  tour  thousand  divine  years*,  and 
'  the  twilights  at  its  commencement  and  conchision  of  the  same  number 

'  of  hundreds.     During  this  period  Justice  f  [in  the  form  of  a  bull]  stood 

'  on  four  feet,  and  Injustice  on  one,  and  men  adhered  to  virtue,  religion, 

'  and    their  respective    duties.       Bralimans    were  assiduous  in  the  ob- 

servance of  the  divine  precepts,  kings  duly  attended  to  the  proper 
discharge  of  their  legal  functions,  Vaishyas  pursued  agriculture,  and 
Shudras  practised  obedience.  Tlien  purity,  truth,  and  virtue  flourished, 
and  this  age  received  its  name  from  the  pure  and  virtuous  conduct  of 
mankind,  TheTreta  Yug  and  its  twiht£hts  consisted  of  three  thousand 
six  hundred  divine  years,  and  during  it  Justice  stood  on  three  feet  and 
Injustice  on  two  ;  then  truth  and  virtue  were  diminished  by  one  third, 
and  the  ambition  of  belonging  to  a  higher  caste  began  to  introduce 
confusion  among  the  castes,  and  impaired  the  strict  observance  of 
rehgious  rites  and  duties.  The  Dwapar  Yug  and  Us  twilights  consisted 
of  two  thousand  four  hundred  divine  years,  and  during  it  Justice  stood 


The  duration  of  Brahma's  life,  therefore^  is  two  hundred  thousand  billions  of  years ;  but 
this  computtation  does  not  agree  with  the  one  deduced  from  a  calculation  of  kal|)as  given  in 
a  preceding  page.  The  cause ^  liowcver,  of  this  difference  cannot  be  ascertainedj  because  it 
is  no  where  mentioned  of  what  kind  of  years  the  parardha^  as  applied  to  Brahma's  life, 
consists. 

•  A  year  of  the  gods  consists  of  360  years  of  mortals. 

f  The  Sanscrit  term  dkarma  is  not  adequately  translated  by  the  word  Justice :  nor  is 
there  any  single  word  in  English  which  would  properly  convey  its  meaning  j  for  it 
implies  the  correct  performance  of  such  civil,  moral,  and  religious  duties,  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Hmdn  religion  to  each  indivithial,  according  to  his  caste  and  situation 
in  life- 

The  origin  of  this  impersonification  is  thus  related  in  the  Varaha  Puran ;  —  "As 
Brahma  was  reflecting  on  the  manner  in  which  the  beings  whom  he  had  created  might  be 
preserved,  a  form  in  the  shape  of  a  white  bull  issued  from  his  right  side ;  and  Brahma  thus 
addressed  it : — *  Do  thou  protect  my  creatures, 'O  excellent  one  !  for  which  purpose  thou 
shalt  stand  in  the  Krita  Yug  on  four  feet  i  in  the  Treta  on  three,  in  the  Dwapar  on  two,  and 
in  the  Kali  on  one.  Thy  four  feet  shall  be  celebrated  as  wealth,  observance  of  the  institu- 
tions of  caste,  acts  of  devotion,  and  virtue ;  thy  three  horns  as  the  three  vedas  ;  and  thy  two 
heads  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  Om/  " 
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on  two  feet  and  Injustice  on  three  :  then  the  minds  of  men  were  intent 
on  riches,  and  deeds  of  impurity  prevailed ;  offspring  was  produced 
from  unlawful  connections,  the  wickedness  of  the  Kali  Yug  commenced, 
and  virtue  and  religious  observances  were  disregarded.  To  the  Dwapar 
succeeded  the  Kali  Yug,  which,  with  its  twilights,  lasted  for  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  divine  years ;  and  during  it  Justice  stood  on  one 
foot  and  Injustice  on  four :  then  through  lust  deeds  of  darkness 
became  general,  and  purity,  truth,  virtue,  devotion,  and  religion  no 
longer  existed  ;  selfishness  dissevered  the  bonds  of  affection  ;  Brahmans 
performed  the  acts  of  Shudras,  and  the  duties  incumbent  on  each  caste 
were  contemned,  and  ignorance  and  misery  prevailed.* 

"  Thus  one  thousand  of  these  four  yugs  with  their  twilights  com- 
pleted a  day  of  Brahma,  and  then  the  Supreme  Being,  beholding  that 
this  universe  was  ripe  for  destruction,  appeared  as  Hara  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  it.  Instant  from  his  eye  proceeded  a  flame  which  spread 
a  universal  conflagration,  while  mighty  tempests  raged  and  horrid 
clouds  poured  down  torrents  of  rain.  Narayana,  also,  infusing  himself 
into  the  sun  ;  dried  up  the  sea,  the  rivers,  and  the  waters  of  the 
earth.  At  that  time  the  most  excellent  of  males  attracted  into  his 
own  essence  the  immortals,  all  corporeal  forms,  the  five  elements,  the 
vital  breath,  and  the  organs  of  the  five  senses,  which  last  found  a  place 
in  his  tongue,  ears,  eyes,  nostrils,  and  skin.  The  divine  Maya  which 
gave  apparent  form  to  this  universe  was  annihilated,  and  mind,  intel- 
lect, and  soul  were  absorbed  into  the  most  excellent  spirit  of  Narayana. 
But,  when  the  universe  had  thus  been  reduced  to  ashes,  the  Supreme 
Being  poured  down  torrents  of  rain  from  the  sky,  and  the  vacuum 
became  one  mighty  ocean  of  water,  resembling  milkj^md,  except  that 
ocean,  all  entity  had  become  non-existent.  The  suli^  the  wind,  the 
ether,  the  sea,  and  all  things  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  were  absorbed 
into  his  divine  essence  ;  and,  the  universe  being  consumed,  the  eternal 
and  omnipotent  God,  having  assumed  an  ancient  form,  reposed  myste- 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  describing  the  duration  of  these  yugSy  the  past  tense  is 
here  used ;  which  necessarily  implies  that,  at  least,  one  destruction  and  renovation  of  the 
universe  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  previously  to  that  deluge  froih  which  Satyavrata 
was  preserved, 
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riously  for  myriads  of  ages  upon  the  surface  of  that  ocean.  But  no 
one  is  capable  of  knowing  whether  that  being  was  then  visible  or 
invisible,  or  what  the  holy  name  of  that  person  was ;  or  what  the 
cause  of  his  mysterious  slumber.  Nor  can  any  one  tell  how  long  he 
thus  reposed  until  Ire  conceived  the  thought  of  acting ;  for  no  one  saw 
him,  no  one  approached  him^  and  none  can  penetrate  the  mystery  of 
his  real  essence."  * 

From  the  Vain  Piiran. 

Suta,  addremng  the  Sages* — **  At  the  end  of  one  thousand  maha 
yugs^  and  fourteen  manwajitaras  takes  place  the  universal  conflagration. 
Then  the  imniortals,  the  pitarUj  the  divine  sages,  the  Manus^  and  those 
who  have  observed  the  duties  prescribed  for  the  four  castes  and  the  four 
orders  repair  to  Moharlok^  where  those  of  least  virtue  remain;  but 
such  as  more  distinguished  for  their  religious  purity  proceed,  according 
to  the  degrees  of  it,  either  to  Janalok\  or  Tapalok^  or  Saiyaloh  f  When 
arrived  in  the  last  of  these  heavens,  the  blessed  spirits  become  in  form 
the  same  as  Brahma,  and  along  with  him  enjoy  eternal  happiness  ;  nor 
are  they  again  subject  to  mortal  birth :  but  those  who  have  remained 
in  the  other  heavens,  according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  sins 
committed  by  them  which  are  still  unexpiated,  again  assume,  on  the 
renovation  of  the  universe,  the  corporeal  forms  of  gods,  of  demons,  of 
Brahmans,  Kshattryas,  Valshyas,  and  Shudras,  of  beasts  and  birds^  or 
of  serpents  and  reptiles.  These  will  continue  to  inhabit  the  three 
worlds  for  one  thousand  inaha  yugs^  and  then  will  the  universe  be  again 
destroyed,  and  the  vacuum  filled  up  by  one  mighty  ocean.  Thus,  dur- 
ing a  night  of  Brahma,  for  one  thousand  maha  yngs  shall  the  three 
worlds  be  submerged  in  water,  and  a  universal  darkness  reign.  Then 
shall  Brahma  again   desire   to  create,  and  for   that  purpose  shall  he 

*  The  second  and  third  chapters  of  ihe  legend  entitled  Fadnwdhhava  Pradurbhawa. 

f  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  Naimiifika  Pral4ii^Q^  or  occasional  destruction  of  the 
universe,  these  four  superior  heavens  remain  unafFectedj  and  that  the  other  ten  worlds  are 
merely  covered  by  the  deluge ;  but  all  animated  and  inanimated  tilings  are  consumed  by  the 
general  conflagration. 

The  Safyalok  is  the  residence  of  Brahma,  and  it  is,  therefore,  sometimes  named 
Brahmalok* 
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become  manifest  as  the  primeval  male,  with  a  thousand  heads,  a  thou- 
sand eyes,  a  thousand  arms,  and  a  thousand  feet,  and  with  a  form 
resplendent  as  burnished  gold."  * 

At  the  primary  creation  of  this  universe,  and  at  its  reorganisation 
after  those  periodical  destructions,  the  process  by  which  all  things 
animate  and  inanimate  were  produced  is  described  in  precisely  the 
same  manner.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  four  superior  worlds 
remain  unaffected,  and  the  ten  lower  worlds  are  merely  overwhelmed 
by  a  deluge,  but  not  disorganised  :  but  by  what  means  the  vast  abyss 
of  waters  disappears  on  the  renovation  of  the  universe  I  have  no  where 
found  explained ;  though  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it  is  dried  up  by 
the  sun,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  waters  were  when  the  Naimittika 
Pralaya  commenced.  In  order,  however,  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  this  latter  stage  of  the  cosmogony,  I  must  be  allowed  to  produce 
a  rather  long  quotation. 

From  the  Bhagawat 

Maitreya^  addressing  Vidura.  —  "  Krita,  Treta,  Dwapar,  and  Kali  are 
the  names  of  the  four  yugs,  which,  with  the  twilights  at  the  commence- 
ment and  close  of  each,  consist  of  12,000  divine  years,  and  are  respec- 
tively composed  of  4,000,  3,000,  2,000,  and  1,000  divine  years,  and  each 
of  their  two  twilights  consist  of  the  same  number  of  hundreds  of  divine 
years.  In  the  same  proportion,  the  bull  of  justice  is  during  them  gra- 
dually deprived  of  his  feet,  and  that  of  injustice  acquires  them.  One 
thousand  of  these  four  yugs  added  together  is  named  a  day  of  Brahma, 
and  then  his  night  takes  place,  in  which  he  slumbers  for  the  same 
space  of  time;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  night,  will  creation  again 
take  place,  and  the  fourteen  Manus  will  again  successively,  each  for  one 
Manwantara^  rule  over  the  three  worlds  during  one  day  of  the  lord. 
Thus  are  the  different  races  of  immortals,  divine  sages,  kings,  men,  and 
all  other  created  things  renewed  in  each  day  of  Brahma ;  and  in  each 
does  the  omnipotent  Vishnu,  assuming  different  forms,  protect   the 

•  The  above  quotation  is  not  translated  literally,  but  merely  the  substance  of  the  oiigioal 
given.  It  will  be  found  near  the  commencement  of  this  Puran,  and  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  first  sentence. 
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* 

universe :  but  soon  as  each  day  expires,  the  Supreme  Being  surround- 
ing himself  with  darkness  remains  in  tranquillity  and  in  the  gloom  of 
night ;  the  three  worlds  unirradiated  by  sun  or  moon  disappear ;  and, 
while  the  universal  conflagration  rages,  the  immortals,  divine  sages,  and 
others,  oppressed  by  the  heat^  hasten  from  Maharlok  to  Janalok.  At 
length,  the  seas  being  augmented  and  their  waves  agitated  by  strong 
winds,  the  three  worlds  are  overwhelmed  by  a  vast  mass  of  waters ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  this  ocean,  Vishnu  reclining  on  Ananta  with  closed 
eyes  reposes  in  mysterious  slumber,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Janalok 
unite  in  his  praise  and  adoration,  A  hundred  years,  composed  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  such  days  and  nights,  comprise  the  life  of  Brahma; 
the  former  half  of  which  has  expired,  and  the  latter  lias  now  commenced. 
Of  that  former  half,  the  first  kalpa  was  named  Brahma,  because  the 
knowledge  of  Brahm  was  then  first  revealed  in  the  Vedas;  and  the 
second  was  called  Padma  on  account  of  the  lotos  which  sprang  from  the 
navel  of  Vishnu,  and  gave  origin  to  the  creator  of  the  universe.  Of 
the  latter  half,  the  first  and  present  kalpa  is  named  Varaha,  because  in 
it  Hari  assumed  the  form  of  a  boar  [varaha). 

'*  Now  attend  to  me  while  I  explain  to  thee  the  manner  in  which 
Brahma,  desirous  of  creation,  proceeded  to  form  this  universal  system* 
First,  he  produced  Tama,  Andha-Tamisram,  Maha-Tamisram,  Moha, 
and  Maha-Moha,*  But,  displeased  with  so  sinful  a  production,  he  medi- 
tated with  a  pure  mind,  and  then  created  Sanaka,  Sananda,  Sanatana, 
and  Sanatkumara,  who  devoted  themselves  to  contemplation  and  holy 
abstraction.  To  them  Brahma  said,  —  *  Produce  progeny,  my  sons  !* 
But  they,  anxious  for  beatitude,  complied  not,  and  attached  themselves 
to  the  service  of  Vishnu,  Observing  his  order  contemned,  Brahma 
waxed  wroth  ;  but,  as  he  hastened  to  repress  his  anger,  there  instantly 
sprang  from  the  middle  of  his  forehead  a  black-coloured  youth,  the 
offspring  of  his  wrath.  This  first-born  of  the  gods  wept  and  said, — 
*  O  Dhata  !  confer  on  me  different  names,  and  appoint  different  places 
for  my  abode.*     Having  heard  these  words,  the  lotos-born  replied,  — 

•  The  commentators  are  not  agreed  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  these  words  ;  but 
they  imply  spiritual  darkness,  and  aU  the  evil  passions  which  necessarily  result  from  such  a 
state  of  the  mind- 
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*  Weep  not,  for  I  will  comply  with  thy  request :  and,  since  thou  hast 
from  apprehension  wept  like  a  child,  created  beings  shall  call  thee 
Rudra  * ;  and  thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  mental  faculties,  the  five  vital 
breaths,  the  ether,  fire,  water,  the  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  in  ascetic 
practices,  and  in  sacrifice.  By  various  other  names,  also,  shalt  thou  be 
honoured;  therefore  be  satisfied,  and  with  these  wives  create  a  numerous 
offspring.'  The  black- coloured  lord,  having  been  thus  ordered,  created 
beings  similar  to  his  own  essential  nature.  But  when  Brahma  beheld 
innumerable  troops  of  Rudras  about  to  devour  the  universe,  he  became 
alarmed  and  said,  —  ^  O  best  of  gods  !  enough.  Create  no  more  such 
beings,  capable  of  consuming  the  universe  with  myself  by  the  flaming 
glances  of  their  eyes :  but  depart  to  the  forest,  and  there  devote  thyself 
to  holy  meditation ;  for  by  such  devout  abstraction  did  the  lord  at  first 
become  creator.'  On  hearing  these  words,  Rudra  obeyed,  and  sought 
a  secluded  forest 

"  Brahma  then  by  meditation  gave  origin  to  ten  sons,  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  the  three  worlds  with  created  beings;  Marichi,  Atri,  Angiras, 
Pulastya,  Pulaha,  Kratu,  Bhrigu,  Vasishta,  Daksha,  and  Narada.  f 
Narada  was  produced  from  his  haunch,  Daksha  from  his  thumb, 
Vasishta  from  his  breath,  Bhrigu  from  his  skin,  Kratu  from  his  hand, 
Pulaha  from  his  navel,  Pulastya  from  his  ear,  Angiras  from  his  face, 
Atri  from  his  eye,  and  Marichi  from  his  mind.  From  his  breast  was 
generated  Justice,  and  from  his  back  Injustice,  from  which  last  originated 
Death.  From  his  heart  sprang  Kama  (love) ;  from  his  brow.  Anger  ; 
from  his  lip,  Lust;  from  his  mouth,  Vacha  (speech) ;  and,  from  his 
shadow,   Eardama. 

"  For  his  daughter  Vacha  (Saraswati),  as  we  have  heard,  whose  beauty 
captivated  his  mind,  Brahma  was  inflamed  with  unlawful  love ;  but  his 
daughter,  observing  her  father's  impious  passions  caused  Marichi  and 
the  other  divine  sages  to  recall  him  to  recollection  by  these  words  :  — 

*  No  one  ever  before  contracted  such  a  love,  nor  shall  any  o)ie  hereafter 

•  A  *fveeper  ;  from  rud  to  weep. 

f  Amongst  the  Prajapatis  are  also  sometimes  included  Kardama  and  Ruchi,  who  both 
sprang  from  Brahma ;  Kardama  from  his  shadow,  but  I  have  nowhere  met  with  the  manner 
in  which  Ruchi  was  produced. 
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do  so  ;  nor  do  thou,  O  lord  !  seek  connection  with  the  offspring  of  thy 
own  body.  The  more  illustrious  a  person  may  be,  the  more  ought  he  to 
exercise  self-control ;  and  that  justicej,  therefore,  which  sprang  from 
the  lustre  of  thy  own  soul,  ought  to  be  observed  by  thee.*  Hearing 
these  words,  Brahma  became  ashamed,  and  relinquished  his  love  for 
his  daughter. 

"  Brahma  then  perceiving  that  the  universe  could  not  be  by  these 
means  replenished  with  created  beings,  changed  by  divhie  power  his 
form  Into  a  body  of  two  distinct  natures^  and  then  dividing  it  the  male 
half  became  Manu,  the  son  of  the  self-existent,  and  the  female  half 
Shatarupa,  who  became  his  queen  ;  and  from  them  the  increase  of 
mankind  proceeded.  For  Manu  begot  on  Shatarupa  five  children,  two 
sons,  Priavrata  and  Uttanapada,  and  three  daughters,  Akuti,  Dewahuti^ 
and  Prasuti;  Akuti  they  give  in  marriage  to  Ruchi,  Dewahuti  to 
Kardama,  and  Prasuti  to  Daksha.  Soon  as  created,  Manu  with  his 
wife,  bowing  themselves  before  Brahma,  thus  with  clasped  hands 
addressed  him  :  —  *  Thou,  O  lord  !  art  the  sole  father  and  supporter 
of  all  the  beings  whom  thou  hast  created,  how,  therefore,  should  we  not 
be  the  most  obedient  of  creatures  ?  Praise  be  to  thee,  then  !  deign  to 
instruct  us  in  the  acts  which  we  ought  to  perform  here  in  order  to 
ensure  beatitude  in  a  future  life.'  Brahma  replied:  — '  I  am  pleased  with 
you,  since  you  have  with  sincere  minds  expressed  the  wish,  order  us; 
for  those  sons,  who  with  humble  and  unenvious  minds  as  far  as  in  their 
power  revere  his  orders,  alone  duly  honour  their  parent.  Do  thou, 
therefore,  O  king!  beget  on  her  a  virtuous  offspring;  rule  over  the 
earth  ;  and  by  thy  sacrifices  propitiate  Vishnu  :  and  as  thou,  obedient 
to  me,  pro  tec  test  mankind,  so  shall  he,  the  preserver,  be  pleased  with 
thee ;  for  of  those  who  despise  that  lord,  and  propitiate  not  his  favour,  the 
exertions  shall  ever  be  fruitless.'  Manu  then  said, — '  O  destrojer  of 
sin  !  obedient  to  thy  orders  I  shall  ever  remain :  but,  O  lord  !  appoint 
a  place  of  abode  for  me  and  mankind  ;  for  the  earth,  the  residence  of 
immortal  souls,  is  submerged  beneath  that  mighty  mass  of  water,  and 
to  uplift  it  must  require  a  vast  effort* 

'*  Parameshti,  then,  beholding  the  earth  sunk  amidst  the  waters,  long 
meditated  on  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  replaced  in  its  former 
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situation.  *  Whose  divine  aid,'  he  thought,  *  shall  I  implore  to 
upraise  from  the  deep  abyss  that  earth  which  I  formerly  created? 
That  lord,  from  whose  heart  I  sprang,  can  alone  effect  this  mighty 
work.'  As  Brahma  thus  resolved,  suddenly  from  his  nostrils  sprang  a 
young  boar,  no  larger  than  the  thumb ;  but,  as  he  viewed  it,  in  an 
instant  it  wonderfully  increased  to  the  size  of  a  mighty  elephant 
The  Rishis  *,  Prajapatis,  Kumaras,  and  Manu,  beholding  the  boar-like 
form  in  astonishment,  thus  in  their  minds  conjectured :  —  *  What  can 
be  this  delusive  form  of  a  boar,  since,  in  reality,  it  must  be  of  a  divine 
nature  ?  How  wonderful  that  it  should  spring  from  Brahma's  nostrils 
no  larger  than  the  top  of  the  thumb,  and,  in  an  instant,  become  equal 
to  a  mighty  mountain !  Can  it  be  that  mighty  lord,  on  whom  we 
meditate  with  minds  devout  ?'  While  thus  they  thought,  that  lord, 
who  was  the  primeval  victim,  emitted  a  sound  loud  as  thunder,  and, 
as  the  eight  regions  re-echoed  the  sound,  Brahma  and  his  sons  were 
delighted ;  for  they  hence  knew  the  lord,  and,  their  anxiety  being  dissi- 
pated, the  pure  inhabitants  of  Janalok,  Tapalok,  and  Satyalok  united  in 
addressing  to  him  their  holy  praise.  Pleased  with  these  praises,  the 
wondrous  boar  displayed  himself  like  a  vast  mountain,  with  tail  erect, 
mane  waving,  his  bristles  sharp  as  lances,  and  hoofs  striking  the  sky, 
and  snuffing,  in  imitation  of  a  boar,  to  discover  the  earth.  Then  he 
of  the  terrible  tusk,  with  terror-divested  eyes  regarding  those  who  were 
iadoring  him,  like  a  sportive  elephant  dived  into  the  abyss  of  waters  ; 
and  the  waters  being  divided,  as  if  a  thunderbolt,  vast  as  a  mountain, 
had  fallen  precipitately  into  them,  resounded  like  the  thunder ;  and, 
raising  in  pain  its  wide  billows,  the  abyss  profound  exclaimed,  —  ^  Save 
me,  O  lord  of  sacrifice ! '  Thus,  subduing  the  waters  with  his  sharp 
hoofs,  he  reached  their  utmost  extremity,  and  saw  lying  there  the  earth, 
which  he  had  originally  intended  for  the  abode  of  souls.     Having  then 

•  The  seven  Rishis  were  originally  Marichi,  Atri,  Angiras,  Pulastya,  Pulaha,  Kratu, 
and  Vasishta,  who  are  generally  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  mind  of  Brahma.  But, 
as  in  each  manwantara  different  saints  are  exalted  to  this  dignity,  the  names  of  those  who 
enjoyed  it  during  the  manwantara  of  the  sixth  Manu,  Chakshusa,  viz.  Atri,  Vasishta, 
Kashyapa,  Gautama,  Bharadwaja,  Vishwamitra,  and  Jamadagni,  are  in  most  common  use  at 
the  present  day ;  and  the  same  circumstance  explains  the  variance  respecting  the  names  of 
these  Rishis  which  occui*s  in  Sanscrit  works. 
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slain  the  demon  Hiranyaksha,  he  uplifted  it  on  his  tusks  from  the 
dark  abyss,  and  Brahma  and  his  sons  extolled  his  wondrous  power.'* 
—  Book  III.  chap.  13. 

After  the  lower  worlds  had  been  thus  restored  to  their  former 
position,  and  the  waters  of  the  deluge  had  been  dried  up,  Manu  and 
Shataropa  descended  from  the  higher  heavens  into  this  earth,  and 
founded  the  first  kingdom  in  Brahmavmia^  or  the  tract  of  country 
which  extends  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  the  capital  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  present  Betoor,  on  the  Ganges,  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  north  of  Caunpoor.  The  first  Manu  had  two  sons, 
Priavrata  and  Uttanapada^  the  former  of  whom  succeeded  to  his  father, 
and  divided  the  world  into  seven  dwipas,  viz.  Jambu,  Plaksha,  Kusha, 
Krouncha,  Shaka,  Pushkara,  and  Shalma;  over  which  he  appointed 
seven  of  his  sons  to  reign,  the  others  having  embraced  a  religious  life.* 
These  dwipas  are  described  as  vast  islands,  Plaksha  being  surrounded  by 
a  sea  of  sugar-cane  juice  ;  Kusha  by  one  of  clarified  butter;  Krouncha 
by  one  of  sour  curds ;  Shaka  by  a  sea  of  milk  ;  Pushkara  by  one  of 
sweet  water  ;  Slialmala  by  one  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  and  Jambu  dwlpa 
alone  by  a  sea  of  salt  waters.  Of  the  first  six  of  these  dwipas  a  gene* 
ral  description  is  contained  in  the  Purans ;  but  none  of  them  are  ever 
the  scene  of  any  of  the  numerous  legends  which  occur  in  those  works. 
The  Hindus,  indeed,  consider  that  all  communication  between  Jambu 
and  the  other  dwipas  has  ceased  from  the  remotest  times,  and  that  it 
is  of  the  events  which  happened  in  the  former  only  that  any  memo- 
rials have  been  preserved,  t  But,  though  some  references  may  occur 
to  other  parts  of  Jambu  dwipa,  the  scene  of  Puranic  descriptions  and 
legends  is  restricted  almost  entirely  to  India  in  its  greatest  extent,  J 

•  For  an  account  of  the  descendants  of  Priavrata  and  Uttanapada*  and  the  genea- 
logies of  the  other  royal  races  of  India,  I  beg  to  refer  to  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindus^ 
voL  ill.  chap,  1. 

f  From  what  sources  Lieutenant- Colonel  Wilford  derived  his  fanciful  system  of  Hindu 
geography  I  know  not;  but  most  assuredly  he  could  not  find,  with  the  exception  of  proper 
names,  the  slightest  grounds  for  it  in  the  Purans.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  Puranic  description  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  or  tlie  attempt  to  reduce  its 
extravagances  to  rationality  is  the  most  absurd* 

t  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  observe  that  Jambu  dwipa  is  divided  into  nine  distinct 
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The  Hindus,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  four  quarters  of  the  world 
known  to  Europeans  are  comprised  in  Jambu  dwipa;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  ships  have  traversed  the  sea  of  salt  waters,  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  in  every  direction,  without  discovering  the  other  dwipas, 
is  no  proof,  in  their  opinion,  that  these  do  not  actually  exist,  but 
merely  that  the  ships  have  not  been  able  to  penetrate  to  them. 

From  Manu  and  Shatarupa  are  all  mankind  descended ;  but  celes- 
tial beings  were  the  children  of  Kashyapa,  the  son  of  Marichi,  who 
derived  his  origin  from  the  mind  of  Brahma :  for  to  Kashyapa  were 
given  in  marriage  thirteen  daughters  of  Daksha ;  of  whom  Aditi  pro- 
duced the  gods,  Diti  the  Daitt/as,  Danu  the  Danavas ;  and  the  other 
wives  also  produced  separate  classes  of  beings  distinct  from  mortals.  * 
But  it  would  be  uninteresting  to  enter  into  any  account  of  the  progeny 
of  the  RishiSf  the  Prajapatis^  and  their  children,  as  detailed  at  great 
length  in  the  Purans ;  it  seems  sufficient  to  observe  that  in  them  the 
origin,  not  only  of  all  classes  of  beings,  but  even  of  qualities  and  pro- 
perties, of  virtues  and  vices,  and  of  all  inanimate  things,  is  ascribed  to 
the  usual  process  of  generation  ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  the  children 
of  the  Rishis  and  Prajapatis^  corporeal  or  allegorical,  are  described  as 
intermarrying  together,  and  producing  farther  progeny ;  because  an 
acquaintance  with  these  genealogies  is  not  necessary  for  understanding 
the  Hindu  mythology,  in  which  the  only  actors,  besides  these  Rishis^ 
Prajapatis^  and  a  few  of  their  holy  descendants,  are  the  divine  hypo- 
stases, the  gods,  the  Mantis,  the  Daityasj  Danavas,  and  Rakshasas,  the 
last  of  whom  were  also  descended  from  a  wife  of  Kashyapa. 

Such  is  the  account  which  occurs,  with  scarcely  any  variation,  in 
all  the  Purans,  of  the  cosmogony  and  the  stated  destructions  and  reno- 
vations of  the  universe.  It  is  hence  obviously  impossible  to  reconcile 
to  this  account  the  legend  of  Satyavrata ;  because  he  is  uniformly  repre- 
sented as  being  the  seventh  Manu  ;  and  it  is  universally  admitted  that  a 

countries ;  viz.  Ilavrata,  Bhadrashwa,  Hiranmaya,  Hari,  Ketumala,  Kimpurusha,  Kuru,  and 
Bharata ;  and  that  India  is  comprised  within  the  last  of  these  divisions. 

*  I  have  nowhere  found  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  names  of  these  wives  of  Kasl  - 
yapa  or  of  their  children ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  amongst  them  is  included  Ira  or 
iZa,  the  earth,  which  produced  all  kinds  of  trees,  plants,  creepers,  and  herbage. 

HH   2 
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deluge  does  not  take  place  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  sovereignty 
of  fourteen  Manus,  It  is  also  remarkable  that,  thou£rh  allusions 
occur  in,  I  believe^  all  the  Pur  an  s  to  the  Matsya  Avatar,  no  detailed 
relation  of  this  event  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  them  *,  except  the 
Matsya,  the  Agni,  and  the  Bhagawat :  and  in  this  last  work  a  material 
contradiction  with  respect  to  it  has  taken  place ;  for  in  it  Satyavrata  is 
correctly  enumerated  as  the  seventh  Manu  ;  and  yet,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  skand,  it  is  said :  —  "  There  was,  at  the  termination  of  the  last 
kalpa,  a  Naimittika  Pralaya  (or  occasional  deluge),  and  the  worlds  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  ocean.  Then,  as  Brahma,  slumbering,  reposed 
upon  the  waters,  the  Vedas  flowed  from  his  mouth,  and  were  purloined 
by  the  Asura  Hayagriva,  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  lord  Hari  per- 
ceive this  act,  than,  assuming  the  form  of  a  small  fish,  he  appeared 
to  a  pious  king,  named  Satyavrata,  who  was  then  performing  his 
devotions  in  the  river  Kritumala,  —  he  who  was  the  son  of  Vivaswat, 
and  is  also  named  Shraddhadeva,  and  who  obtained  in  this  kalpa  the 
dignity  of  Manu,  through  the  favour  of  Hari-"  f 

In  the  Matsya  Puran  this  legend  is  thus  related. ^ — -Suta,  addressing 
the  Sages:  —  **  Formerly,  there  was  a  king  named  Manu,  distinguished 
by  every  virtue;  who,  having  resigned  his  kingdom  to  his  son,  withdrew 
to  a  certain  spot,  and  there^  indifi^erent  to  pain  and  pleasure,  performed 

•  On  tlie  contrary,  Vaivaswat,  or  Satyavrata,  is  stated  in  them  to  have  been  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Sufi/a  Vam^ka,  and  no  deluge  is  interposed  between  him  and  his  immediate  successor 
Ikshwaku.  As,  however,  he  was  the  son  of  Surya  and  his  wife  Sangnia,  I  have  nowhere 
fouad  it  explained  how  he  became  a  terrestrial  sovereign ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  he  must 
have  reigned,  at  least,  over  the  whole  of  India,  and  not  over  the  southern  peninsula  only,  as 
intimated  in  the  Bhagawat, 

f  For  a  translation  of  the  rest  of  this  passage  of  the  Bliagawat,  see  Sir  W.  Joneses 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  238.,  or  Asiatic  Researches,  voL  L  p.  230.  It  must,  Ijowever,  be  observed 
that  Sir  W.  Jones  has,  in  order  to  accommodate  this  legend  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
delugcj  translated  one  material  pjissage  in  a  manner  which  is  not  authorised  by  the  original. 
His  version  is  thus :  — '*  Then  shalt  thou  take  all  medicinal  herbs,  all  the  variety  of  seeds ;  and 
accompanied  by  seven  saints,  encircled  bi^  pairs  of  all  bnde  animalsyi\ion  shalt  enter  the  spacious 
ark,"  &c.    Tlie  words  here  printed  in  Italics  are  intended  as  a  translation  of  the   Sanscrit 

ones,  ^q^rl  IM^I  ^r1 ;  which  signify,  replete  with  all  virtuotis  qimlilies  ;  an  epithet  here 

obviously  applied  to  Satyavrata,  as  this  compound  adjective  can  be  in  construction  with  no 

_  *  *^ 

otlier  word  in  the  sentence  than  the  preceding  t^.     The  Sanscrit  word  ^,  also,  does  not 

signify  an  ark^  but  a  boat  or  a  s/rip. 
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the  severest  devotional  penance  for  a  hundred  thousand  years.  At 
length  Brahma  appeared  to  him  and  said,  —  *  Choose  whatever  boon 
thy  mind  desVes.'  The  king,  bowing  to  Brahma,  thus  replied, — 
*  From  thee  one  most  excellent  boon  I  crave ;  and  wish  that,  when 
the  pralaya  takes  place,  I  may  be  preserved  from  that  destruction  in 
which  all  things  movable  and  immovable  shall  be  involved.' — ^  So 
be  it,'  Brahma  replfed,  and  then  disappeared ;  and  the  angels  rained 
on  the  king  from  heaven  a  shower  of  flowers. 

^*  Sometime  after,  as  near  his  hermitage  he  was  offering  water  to 
the  Manes,  a  small  fish  came  into  his  hands  along  with  the  water ;  and 
the  compassionate  king,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  placed  it  in  a  small 
vessel.  But  in  one  night  it  increased  sixteen  inches  in  size,  and 
exclaimed,  —  *  Save  me  !  save  me  ! '  The  king  then  successively  threw 
it  in  ajar,  a  well,  a  lake,  and  a  river;  but,  in  each  night,  the  fish  grew 
larger,  and  entreated  a  more  roomy  place  of  abode.  At  length  the 
king  threw  it  into  the  sea,  when  it  immediately  occupied  with  its  bulk 
the  whole  ocean.  Manu  then  alarmed  exclaimed,  —  'What  god  art 
thou  ?  or  canst  thou  be  any  other  than  Vasudeva,  whose  form  has  thus 
expanded  to  such  immensity  ?  I  know  thee  now  ;  but  why  hast  thou 
thus  pained  me,  by  assuming  the  form  of  a  fish,  O  Keshava?  Praise 
be  to  thee,  O  Vishnu,  lord  of  the  universe ! '  The  lord  replied,  — 
'  Excellent !  excellent !  Thou  hast  discovered  the  truth,  O  sinless 
one !  Know  that  in  a  short  time  this  earth  shall  be  submerged  in 
water,  and  that  this  ship  has  been  prepared  by  all  the  gods  for  thy  pre- 
servation. When,  therefore,  the  deluge  takes  place,  enter  this  ship, 
and  take  with  thee  all  kinds  of  seeds,  and  of  animals  that  are  produced 
from  heat,  from  eggs,  or  from  the  womb  ;  and  fasten  it  to  this  horn  of 
mine.  Thus  shalt  thou  be  preserved,  and,  after  the  deluge  has  ceased, 
shalt  thou  become,  on  the  renovation  of  the  world,  the  progenitor  of 
all  beings  ;  and  thus  shall  a  holy  devotee,  steadfast  in  ascetic  practices, 
and  completely  conversant  in  divine  knowledge,  become  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Krita  Yug  the  lord  of  a  manwantara.'  Having  thus 
spoken,  the  lord  disappeared,  and .  Manu  continued  his  devotions  to 
Vasudeva  until  the  deluge  took  place,  as  foretold  by  Vishnu ;  and  then 
Janardana  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  horned  fish ;  and  while  the  ship 
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into  which  Manu  had  entered  was  attached  to  its  horn,  Vishnu,  under 
the  form  of  this  fish,  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  Manu,  revealed  unto 
him  the  Matsya  Pur  an,'*  But  in  the  relation  of  the  genealogy  of  the 
Surt/a  VamskUj  which  occurs  in  this  Puran  %  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
deluge  ;  and  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  distinctly  stated,  that  Kashyapa  was 
|he  son  of  Marichi,  Vivaswat  the  son  of  Kashyapa,  Vaivaswat  Manu,  or 
Satyavrata,  the  son  of  Vivaswat,  and  that  the  latter  had  ten  sons,  with- 
out any  interruption  taking  place  in  this  filiation. 

It  would  hence  seem  probable  that,  according  to  the  primitive 
mythology  of  the  Hindus,  the  object  of  the  Matsya  Avatar  was  merely 
the  recovery  of  the  Vedas  from  the  Asura  Hayagriva  f?  and  that  the 
legend  respecting  the  preservation  of  Satyavrata  must  have  been  sub- 
sequently invented :  for  the  calculation  of  time  is  uniformly  the  same 
in  all  Sanscrit  works,  and  even  in  the  Matsya,  Agni,  and  Bhagawat 
Purans  ;  and,  consequently,  as  Satyavrata  is  unquestionably  the  seventh 
Manu,  he  could  not  have  been  preserved  from  a  deluge ;  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  since  each  kalpa  contains  fourteen  manwantarasy  the 
seventh  Manu  could  not  have  existed  at  the  end  of  a  kalpa,  as  expressly 
stated  in  the  Bhagawat,  and  sufficiently  intimated  in  the  Matsya.  The 
legend,  however,  is  curious,  in  consequence  of  its  resemblance  to  the 
Mosaic,  Chaldean,  and  Grecian  accounts  of  a  virtuous  individual 
having  been  preserved  from  a  deluge,  in  which  all  the  rest  of  mankind 
perished.  But,  before  an  inference  is  drawn  from  these  remarks  that 
this  legend  must  have  been  derived  from  a  foreign  source,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  the  Hindus  could  have 
received  it  from  any  other  people.  Could,  indeed,  implicit  credit  be 
given  to  the  fragments  of  Berosus  which  have  been  preserved,  and 
were  my  hypothesis  that  the  Brahmans  were  originally  Babylonians 
admitted,  the  reception  of  this  legend,  at  whatever  time  invented,  by 
the  Hindus,  would  be  at  once  explained.  But  if  this  hypothesis  be 
rejected,  it  will  obviously  become  impossible  to  evince  that  the  Hindus 
have  borrowed  any  part  of  their  mythology :  because  it  seems  highly 

•   In  the  chnpter  entitled  Budha  saugamana, 

t  It  IK  so  relatedj  without  any  mention  of  Satyavrata,    m  the  Uttara  Khand  of  the 
Padma  Puran* 
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probable  that  the  Brahmans  were  established  in  India  at  least  1200  years 
before  Christ,  and  that  their  religious  system  was  then  completely 
formed ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  there  are  no  indications  in  history 
which  show  that,  subsequently  to  that  date,  any  such  communication 
took  place  between  Babylonia,  Syria,  Greece,  and  India,  as  could  have 
effected  the  introduction  into  the  latter  country  of  any  innovations  in 
its  mythological  legends  and  established  religion* 
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VISHNU. BUDDHA. 

Of  the  three  divine  hypostases,  the  character  of  Vishnu  alone  remains 
at  the  present  day,  in  all  essential  circumstances,  precisely  the  same  as 
it  seems  to  have  been  represented  on  the  first  institution  of  the  Hindu 
religion*  The  only  alteration  which  has  occurred  in  it  is  the  ascription 
to  him,  by  the  Vaishnavas,  of  the  attributes  and  qualities  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  while  the  Shaivas  consider  him  to  be,  in  a  certain  degree,  infe- 
rior to  Shiva,  But  in  every  other  respect  the  utmost  uniformity  pre- 
vails in  the  Puians ;  nor  have  I  observed  in  them  the  sHghtest 
variation  in  the  accounts  given  of  his  peculiar  characteristics,  and  of 
the  particular  events  in  which  his  divine  power  has  been  manifested  : 
for  Vishnu  is  invariably  described  as  an  impersonification  of  the 
quality  of  purity,  and  as,  therefore,  exempt  from  those  imperfections 
to  which  Brahma  and  Shiva  are  necessarily  subject,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  been  formed  from  the  qualities  of  impurity  and  darkness,  * 
This  difference  in  the  characters  of  the  three  divine  hypostases  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  following  legend,  which  occurs  in  the  Bhagawat  f  i  — 
Shuka^  addremng  ParikshiL  —  "  O  king !  once,  when  the  holy 
sages  were  performing  a  course  of  sacrifice,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saras- 
wati,  a  dispute  arose  amongst  them  respecting  which  of  the  three  gods 
was  the  greatest ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  sent  Bhrigu,  the  son  of 

•  In  the  Varaha  Puran,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Rudra-gita,  Shiva  is  introduced 
thus  speaking  to  the  gotls  and  Agastya  Muni :  — "  That  deity  to  whom  you  offer  sacrifice, 
and  by  whom  this  universe  was  produced,  is  Narayana  t]ie  supreme  god  and  universal  form. 
That  ahnighty  lord  created  three  kinds  of  spirits ;  and  hence,  from  the  qualities  of  purity 
and  impurity  combined,  was  produced  from  the  lotos  of  his  navel  the  lotos-seated  Brahma ; 
from  the  union  cf  the  qualities  of  impurity  and  darkness  was  I  created  |  and  from  the  quality 
of  purity  was  formed  Harij  who  thus  became  the  most  excellent  of  the  gods,"  But  Shiva 
concludes  this  speech  with  these  emphatic  words :  —  "  But  whoever  makes  a  distinction 
between  us  tliree  commits  a  sin,  on  account  of  which  his  future  state  shall  be  miserable*" 

t  In  the  second  part  of  the  tenth  skand>  chap.  89. 
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Brahma,  to  ascertain  this  point.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  the 
heaven  of  Brahma,  and,  desirous  of  discovering  the  truth,  entered  his 
assembly  without  paying  him  the  usual  honours.  Incensed  at  this  dis- 
respect, Brahma  glowed  with  anger ;  but  recollecting  that  it  was  caused 
by  his  own  son,  he  assuaged  with  the  water  of  patience  the  fire  of  wrath 
which  had  arisen  in  his  mind.  Bhrigu  then  proceeded  to  Kailasa;  and 
when  Maheshwara  gladly  hastened  to  embrace  him  as  a  brother  he  did 
not  accept  the  offered  embrace,  but  turned  away.  Enraged  at  such 
improper  conduct,  the  god,  seizing  his  trident,  prepared  to  kill  the 
divine  sage ;  but  Parvati  fell  at  his  feet,  and  by  her  words  appeased 
the  anger  of  her  lord.  Bhrigu  next  went  to  Vaikunta,  and  struck  with 
his  foot  the  breast  of  Vishnu,  as  he  lay  slumbering  on  the  lap  of 
Lakshmi.  The  lord,  immediately  arising,  descended  from  his  couch, 
and,  respectfully  bowing  to  Bhrigu,  thus  addressed  him  :  —  *  Welcome 
to  thee,  O  Brahman  !  be  seated  for  a  little,  and  deign  to  excuse  the 
fault  which  I  have  committed  through  ignorance  *,  and  the  hurt  which 
your  very  tender  feet  must  have  received.'  Having  thus  spoken,  he 
rubbed  the  feet  of  Bhrigu  with  his  own  hands,  and  then  added, — 
*  To-day  am  I  a  highly  honoured  vessel ;  since  thou,  O  lord !  hast 
imgrinted  upon  my  breast  the  dust  of  thy  feet,  which  dispels  all  sin.' 
When  Vishnu  ceased  speaking,  Bhrigu  was  so  affected  by  these  bene- 
volent words  that  he  was  unable  to  reply,  and  he  therefore  departed 
in  silence,  while  tears  of  devout  emotion  rushed  from  his  eyes. 
Having  then  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Saraswati,  he  related  to  the 
holy  sages  all  that  had  occurred,  and  their  doubts  were  immediately 
dispelled ;  for  they  then  firmly  believed  that  Vishnu  was  the  greatest 
of  the  three  gods,  because  he  was  exempt  from  impatience  and 
passion/'  f 

*  In  not  having  been  prepared  to  receive  Bhrigu  in  a  proper  manner. 

t  The  same  legend  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Uttara  Khand  of  the  Padma  Puran; 
but  the  circumstances  that  took  place  in  Kailasa  and  Brahmalok  are  related  differently.  In 
its  commencement,  also,  it  is  said,  the  holy  sages,  in  considering  the  true  nature  of  the  gods, 
differed  in  opinion  respecting  the  one  which  was  the  greatest  and  most  deserving  of  worship. 
Some  contended  that  it  was  Rudra,  others  that  it  was  Brahma,  others  that  it  was  Vishnu, 
and  others  that  it  was  Surya.  But  Swayambhuva  Manu  remarked,  that  the  god  in  whom 
purity  alone  resided  was  more  worthy  of  adoration  than  one  in  whom  that  quality  was 
mingled  with  the  qualities  of  either  impurity  or  darkness. 

I    I 
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Of  the  three  divine  hypostases,  the  character  of  Vishnu  alone  remains 
at  the  present  day,  in  all  essential  circumstances,  precisely  the  same  as 
it  seems  to  have  been  represented  on  the  first  institution  of  the  Hindu 
religion.  The  only  alteration  which  has  occurred  in  it  is  the  ascription 
to  him,  by  the  Vaishnavas,  of  the  attributes  and  qualities  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  while  the  Shaivas  consider  him  to  be,  in  a  certain  degree,  infe- 
rior to  Shiva.  But  in  every  other  respect  the  utmost  uniformity  pre- 
vails in  the  Purans ;  nor  have  I  observed  in  them  the  slightest 
variation  in  the  accounts  given  of  his  peculiar  characteristics,  and  of 
the  particular  events  in  which  his  divine  power  has  been  manifested: 
for  Vishnu  is  invariably  described  as  an  impersonification  of  the 
quality  of  purity,  and  as,  therefore,  exempt  from  those  imperfections 
to  whicli  Brahma  and  Shiva  are  necessarily  subject,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  been  formed  from  the  qualities  of  impurity  and  darkness.  ^ 
This  difference  in  tlie  characters  of  the  three  divine  hypostases  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  following  legend,  which  occurs  in  the  Bhagawat  f  :  — 
SJmka^  addressing  FarikshiL  —  "  O  king  !  once,  when  the  holy 
sages  were  performing  a  course  of  sacrifice,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saras- 
wati,  a  dispute  arose  amongst  them  respecting  which  of  the  three  gods 
was  the  greatest ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  sent  Bhrigu,  the  son  of 

^  In  the  Varaha  Puran,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Rudra-gita,  Shiva  is  introduced 
thus  speaking  to  the  gods  and  Agast}^a  Muni:  — ^**  That  deitj^  to  whom  you  offer  sacrifice, 
and  by  whom  this  universe  was  produced,  is  Narayana  the  supreme  god  and  universal  form. 
That  almighty  lord  created  three  kinds  of  spirits ;  and  hence,  from  the  qualities  of  purity 
and  impurity  combined,  was  produced  from  the  lotos  of  his  navel  the  lotos-seated  Brahma; 
from  the  union  cf  the  qualities  of  impurity  and  darkness  was  I  created  ;  and  from  the  quality 
of  purity  was  formed  Hari,  who  thus  became  the  most  excellent  of  the  gods.*'  But  Shiva 
concludes  this  speech  with  these  emphatic  words  i  —  "  But  whoever  makes  a  distinction 
between  us  three  commits  a  sin,  on  account  of  which  his  future  state  shall  be  miserable." 

t  In  the  second  part  of  the  tenth  skandj  chap,  89, 
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Brahma,  to  ascertain  this  point.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  the 
heaven  of  Brahma,  and,  desirous  of  discovering  the  truth,  entered  his 
assembly  without  paying  him  the  usual  honours.  Incensed  at  this  dis- 
respect, Brahma  glowed  with  anger ;  but  recollecting  that  it  was  caused 
by  his  own  son,  he  assuaged  with  the  water  of  patience  the  fire  of  wrath 
which  had  arisen  in  his  mind.  Bhrigu  then  proceeded  to  Kailasa;  and 
when  Maheshwara  gladly  hastened  to  embrace  him  as  a  brother  he  did 
not  accept  the  offered  embrace,  but  turned  away.  Enraged  at  such 
improper  conduct,  the  god,  seizing  his  trident,  prepared  to  kill  the 
divine  sage ;  but  Parvati  fell  at  his  feet,  and  by  her  words  appeased 
the  anger  of  her  lord.  Bhrigu  next  went  to  Vaikunta,  and  struck  with 
his  foot  the  breast  of  Vishnu,  as  he  lay  slumbering  on  the  lap  of 
Lakshmi.  The  lord,  immediately  arising,  descended  from  his  couch, 
and,  respectfully  bowing  to  Bhrigu,  thus  addressed  him  :  —  *  Welcome 
to  thee,  O  Brahman  !  be  seated  for  a  little,  and  deign  to  excuse  the 
fault  which  I  have  committed  through  ignorance  *,  and  the  hurt  which 
your  very  tender  feet  must  have  received.'  Having  thus  spoken,  he 
rubbed  the  feet  of  Bhrigu  with  his  own  hands,  and  then  added, — 
*  To-day  am  I  a  highly  honoured  vessel ;  since  thou,  O  lord !  hast 
imprinted  upon  my  breast  the  dust  of  thy  feet,  which  dispels  all  sin.' 
When  Vishnu  ceased  speaking,  Bhrigu  was  so  affected  by  these  bene- 
volent words  that  he  was  unable  to  reply,  and  he  therefore  departed 
in  silence,  while  tears  of  devout  emotion  rushed  from  his  eyes. 
Having  then  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Saraswati,  he  related  to  the 
holy  sages  all  that  had  occurred,  and  their  doubts  were  immediately 
dispelled ;  for  they  then  firmly  believed  that  Vishnu  was  the  greatest 
of  the  three  gods,  because  he  was  exempt  from  impatience  and 
passion.*'  f 

*  In  not  having  been  prepared  to  receive  Bhrigu  in  a  proper  manner. 

f  The  same  legend  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Uttara  Khand  of  the  Padma  Puran; 
but  the  circimistances  that  took  place  in  Kailasa  and  Brahmalok  are  related  differently.  In 
its  commencement,  also,  it  is  said,  the  holy  sages,  in  considering  the  true  nature  of  the  gods, 
differed  in  opinion  respecting  the  one  which  was  the  greatest  and  most  deserving  of  worship. 
Some  contended  that  it  was  Rudra,  others  that  it  was  Brahma,  others  that  it  was  Vishnu, 
and  others  that  it  was  Surya.  But  Swayambhuva  Manu  remarked,  that  the  god  in  whom 
purity  alone  resided  was  more  worthy  of  adoration  than  one  in  whom  that  quality  was 
mingled  with  the  qualities  of  either  impurity  or  darkness. 

I    I 
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"♦'  But  his  avatars  form  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Vishnu, 
and  that  these  are  al hided  to  in  both  the  Vedas  and  the  Upanishads 
is,  I  beheve,  undeniable:  for,  though  Shiva  has  also  appeared  under 
several  characters  for  the  destruction  of  Asuras,  he  never  was  born  from 
a  mortal  womb ;  and  the  avatars  ascribed  to  Brahma  by  Polier  are  mere 
iictionsj  as  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Purans,  or  in  any  other 
Sanscrit  work.  Respecting,  however,  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  some 
variances  occur  in  the  Purans  ;  but  in  the  Bhagawat  and  Garura  the 
number  of  them  is  stated  to  have  been  twenty-two.  On  this  subject  I 
may  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  Garura ;  — 

Suia^  addressing  the  Sages.  —  "  There  is  but  one  god,  Narayana, 
the  lord  of  lords,  the  Supreme  Spirit,  who,  though  subject  to  neither 
birth  nor  death,  lias  on  different  occasions  assumed  different  forms  for 
the  protection  of  the  universe.  For  the  unborn  first  appeared  under 
the  forms  of  the  four  Kumaras,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  life,  hard  to 
be  endured,  of  ascetic  celibacy.  In  his  second  avatar  he,  under  the 
figure  of  a  boar,  upraised  the  earth  from  the  deep  abyss  of  waters.  In 
his  third  he  became  the  divine  sage  Mahidasa  *,  and  excelled  in  acts  of 
devotion.  In  his  fourth  he  took  tlie  forms  of  the  eremites  Nara  and 
Narayana,  celebrated  for  their  uninterrupted  devotion.  In  his  fifth  he 
delivered,  as  Kapila,  the  Sankhya  philosophy,  by  means  of  wbich  truth 
is  so  undoubtedly  ascertained.  In  the  sixtli  he  became,  in  reward  of 
the  conjugal  virtues  of  Anasuyg,  under  the  name  of  Dattatreya,  the  son 
of  Atri,  and  instructed  Alarka,  Prahrad,  and  others,  in  divine  know- 
ledge. In  the  seventh  he  became  the  son  of  Ruchi,  under  the  name  of 
Yadgna,  and  protected  the  universe  during  the  manvvantara  of  Sway- 

•  Neither  in  the  Bhagawat  nor  Garura  is  the  name  of  this  avatar  specified  ;  and  the 
commentators  on  the  Bhagawat  are  not  agreed  with  respect  to  tlie  personage  intended,  some 
considering  him  to  be  Narada,  and  others  Mahidasa;  with  respect  to  whom^  I  find  in 
Moor's  Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  78*,  the  tbllowing  extract  from  Mr.  Colebrooke's  Essay  on  the 
VedaSj  which,  however,  is  not  contained  in  my  copy  of  the  eightli  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches :  —  "A  portion  of  the  Veda  is  ascribed  to  Mahidasa,  an  incaniation  of  Narayana, 
proceeding  from  Visala  son  of  Abja.  A  commentator  on  the  Veda  says  that>  on  the  sudden 
appearance  of  this  deity  at  a  solemn  celebrationj  the  whole  assembly  of  gods  and  priests 
fainted;  but  at  the  intercession  of  Brahma  they  were  revived,  and,  after  making  their 
obeisance,  they  were  instructed  in  holy  science.  This  avatarawas  called  Mahidasa,  because 
the!»e  venerable  personages  (Mahin)  declared  themselves  his  slaves  (dasa)." 
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ambhu.  In  the  eighth  he  was  born  the  son  of  Nabhi,  and  performed, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  all  the  observances  prescribed  to  the  four 
classes  (ashrama).  In  the  ninth  he  appeared,  at  the  entreaties  of 
the  holy  sages,  as  Prithu,  and  milked  from  the  earth  *  all  kinds  df 
fruit,  grain,  and  herbage  required  for  the  support  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. In  the  tenth  he  assumed  the  form  of  a  fish,  and  preservcfd 
Vaivaswat  Manu  from  the  deluge  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the 
manwantara  of  Chakshusha.  In  the  eleventh  he  supported  the  world, 
as  a  tortoise,  on  his  back,  while  the  sea  of  milk  was  churned  by  the 
Suras  and  Asuras.  In  the  twelfth  he  then  issued  from  that  sea  as 
Dhanwantari,  bearing  a  goblet  filled  with  the  beverage  of  immortality. 
In  the  thirteenth  he  assumed  the  female  form  of  Mohini,  in  order  to 
deceive  the  Asuras,  and  deprive  them  of  that  beverage.  In  the  four- 
teenth, under  the  figure  of  a  man-lion,  he  tore  in  pieces  with  his  nails 
the  mighty  Asura  Hiranyakashipu.  In  the  fifteenth  he  Ciame,  as  a 
dwarf,  to  the  sacrifice  of  Bali ;  and,  having  obtained  from  him  as  much 
ground  as  he  could  traverse  in  three  steps,  these  steps  extended  over 
the  three  worlds.  In  the  sixteenth  he  was  born  as  Parashu  Rama ; 
and,  beholding  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  kings,  he  slew  in  anger 
twenty-one  generations  of  the  royal  race,  and  rendered  the  earth 
devoid  of  Kshattryas.  In  the  seventeenth  he  became  the  son  of  Para^ 
shara  and  Satyavati ;  and,  observing  the  little  understanding  of  men,  he, 
as  Vyasa,  divided  the  Vedas  into  separate  portions.  In  the  eighteenth 
he  was  born  as  Rama  Chandra,  the  son  of  Dasharata,  for  the  destruc^ 
tion  of  the  enemy  of  the  gods.  In  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  he 
became  incarnate  in  the  race  of  Vrishni,  as  Bala  Rama  and  Krishna, 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  earth  from  the  weight  of  impious 
men.  In  the  twilight,  also,  preceding  the  Kali  Yug  shall  Vishnu  be 
born  in  Kikata,  as  Buddha,  the  son  of  Ajita,  for  the  purpose  of  delud- 
ing the  enemies  of  the  gods ;  and  in  the  twilight  at  its  termination 
shall  he  appear  as  Kalki,  for  the  destruction  of  mankind.  Such  are  a 
few  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  but  his  avatars  are  innumerable."  f 

•  Until  then  the  earth  had  refused  to  produce  any  thing :  but  Prithu  caused  her  to  be 
vexed  by  ploughs  in  every  direction  ;  when  she  assumed  the  form  of  a  cow,  and  entreated  his 
compassion,  promising  to  be  productive  in  future. 

f  Garura  Puran,  chap.  1. 

II  2 
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Vishnu  is  also  considered  to  be  the  protector  ;  and  it  is  to  him, 
therefore,  that  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  and  distress  the  gods  are  repre- 
sented as  applying  for  protection  ;  and  even  Brahma  and  Shiva  are 
described  as  recomnn ending  the  gods,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
have  recourse  to  Vishnu,  since  he  alone  could  accomplish  their  wishes. 
But,  as  I  have  before  observedj  these  interpositions  of  his  divine  power 
are  not  only  thus  solicited,  but  they  also  are  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quences resulting  from  the  curse  of  Bhrigu.  As  this  legend  is 
curious,  I  quote  it  from  the  Matsya  Puran ;  — 

"  The  Asuras  having  been  repeatedly  defeated  by  the  Suras,  and 
deprived  of  all  share  in  sacrifices,  were  meditating  to  withdraw  from 
the  unavailing  contest,  when  Shukra,  their  spiritual  preceptor,  deter- 
mined to  propitiate  Shiva  by  a  severe  tapas^^  and  to  procure  from  hi  in 
a  charm  by  means  of  which  the  Asuras  might  obtain  victory  over  the 
Suras,  Shukra  having  departed  for  this  purpose,  the  Asuras  began 
thus  deliberating  amongst  themselves  :  —  *  As  our  preceptor  has  laid 
aside  his  arms,  and  assumed  tlie  barken  dress  and  the  black  skinf  of  an 
ascetic,  how  shall  we  be  able  to  conquer  the  Suras  in  battle?  Let  us, 
therefore,  with  our  arms  seek  refuge  with  the  mother  of  Kavya  J, 
and  endure  this  distress  until  our  preceptor,  Shukra,  having  finished 
his  tapaSf  shall  return  to  us  ;  and  then  let  us,  bracing  on  our  armour, 
engage  in  combat  with  the  Suras/  Having  thus  resolved,  they, 
alarmed,  hastened  to  the  mother  of  Kavya,  who,  taking  them  under  her 
protection,  thus  spoke; — *  Fear  not,  fear  not;  but  remain  near  me, 
and  no  danger  shall  approach  you.'  The  Suras,  beholding  the  Asuras 
thus  received  under  the  safeguard  of  the  mother  of  Kavya,  were  pro- 
ceeding to  attack  them,  when  the  goddess,  perceiving  the  Asuras  encom- 
passed by  the  Suras,  in  anger  thus  addressed  Indra, —  '  If  thou  desist 
not,  I  will  deprive  thee  of  the  sovereignty  of  heaven,'     And  Indra, 

•  A  tapas  is  the  propitiating  of  one  of  the  principal  deities  by  a  course  of  severe  penance ; 
such  as  in  tlie  hot  season  standing  amid  five  fires,  /.  c.  fires  on  the  four  sides,  and  the  suu 
above;  and  in  thc^cold  season  standing  up  to  the  neck  in  water,  living  on  dry  leaves  or  on 
air,  &c»  &c.  The  tapas  is  also  performed  for  other  purposes,  and  the  advantage  derived 
from  it  is  always  superhuman  power* 

f  The  skin,  or  rather  hide,  used  for  a  seat. 

^  A  name  of  Shukra,  the  son  of  Bhrigu. 
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alarmed  at  her  angry  words,  and  dreading  her  magic  power,  was  yield- 
ing to  her  desire,  when  Vishnu  appeared  among  the  immortal  bands, 
and  said  to  him,  —  *  Yield  not,  fori  will  assist  thee/  On  observiniz 
Indra  protected  by  Vishnu,  the  goddess  thus  angrily  spoke  :  —  *  Now 
let  the  contending  foes  behold  how  the  power  of  my  devotion  shall 
subdue  both  Indra  and  Vishnu.'  Thus  finding  themselves  likely  to 
be  overcome,  they  asked  each  other,  — '  How  shall  we  liberate  our- 
selves from  this  difficulty  ?'  And  Indra  said,  —  *  Hasten,  O  Vishnu  !  to 
conquer  before  she  has  finished  her  invocations,  or  we  shall  be  defeated.' 
Then  Vishnu,  considering  the  detriment  that  must  be  incurred  by  the 
gods  should  the  mother  of  Kavya  bring  her  incantations  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion,  deemed  that  the  slaying  of  a  woman  under  such  cir- 
cumstances  was  allowable,  and  immediately  seizing  his  disc  smote  off 
her  head  with  it.  But,  on  beholding  so  horrid  a  deed  as  the  murder  of 
a  woman  and  the  death  of  his  wife,  Bhrigu  was  violently  incensed,  and 
thus  cursed  Vishnu: — 'Since  thou  hast  knowingly  committed  so 
impious  an  act  as  the  murder  of  a  woman,  thou  shalt  be  seven  times  * 
born  amongst  men ;'  and  then  added,  as  a  mitigation  of  the  curse, 
*  but  each  birth  shall  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  world,  and  for  the 
restoration  of  justice.'  Having  thus  spoken,  Bhrigu  took  up  the  head 
of  his  wife,  and,  bringing  it  to  the  body,  thus  said,  —  '  This  goddess, 
O  Vishnu !  whom  thou  si e west,  will  I  now  restore  to  life.'  Having 
thus  spoken,  he  adjusted  the  head  to  the  body,  and  said,  — '  Become 
again  alive  ;'  and  instantly  the  mother  of  Kavya,  restored  to  life,  arose 
as  if  from  a  deep  slumber."  f 

But  the  distinct  character  of  Vishnu,  as  one  of  the  divine  hypo- 
stases, has  been  so  long  confounded  with  the  ascription  to  him  of  the 
qualities  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  it  is  now  impossible 
to  find  any  specific  account  of  the  precise  nature  of  that  character. 

♦  In  the  Lainga  Puran,  however,  it  is  said  that  Vishnu  suffered  the  misery  of  ten 
incarnations  in  consequence  of  the  curse  of  Bhrigu ;  and  this  is  the  generally  received 
opinion. 

f  Matsya  Puran,  the  chapter  entitled  Somawamsho  yadtir-Vamatium-'prasangena  des- 
kavaiara  Varnanam. 

This  legend  is  also  related  in  almost  the  same  words  in  the  Shrishti  Khand  of  the 
Padma  Puran. 
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For,  in  the  Padma  Poran,  even  Shiva,  in  conversing  with  Parvati^  is^ 
represented  as  thus  introducing  the  description  of  Vishnu's  avatars, 
and  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  his  worship:  —  "1  will  acquaint 
thee,  O  mountain-born  !  with  the  real  essence  and  form  of  Vishnu* 
Know,  then  J  that  he  is  in  truth  Narayanaj  the  Supreme  Spirit,  and 
Farabrahm,  without  beginning  or  end,  omniscient  and  omnipresent; 
eternal,  unchangeable,  and  supremely  happy.  He  is  Shiva,  Hiranya^ 
garbha,  and  Surya :  he  is  more  excellent  than  all  the  gods,  and  even 
than  me  myself  But  it  is  impossible  for  either  me,  or  Brahma,  or  the 
gods,  to  declare  the  greatness  of  Vasudeva,  the  originator  and  lord  of 
this  universe,  "  * 

In  the  Varaha  Puran,  however,  occurs  this  passage. —  The  hennii 
Mahatapa  thus  addressed  the  king  Prajapalu  :  - —  **  O  king  !  the  supreme 
god  Narayana,  having  conceived  the  thought  of  creating  this  universe, 
considered  also  that  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  protected  after 
it  was  created;  '  but,  as  it  is  impossible  for  an  incorporeal  being  to  exert 
action,  let  me  produce  from  my  own  essence  a  corporeal  being,  by 
means  of  whom  I  may  protect  the  world.'  Having  thus  reflected,  the 
preexisting  Naravana  created  from  his  own  substance  an  ungene- 
rated  and  divine  form  ;  on  whom,  as  he  was  entering  the  system  of  this 
universe,  he  bestowed  these  blessings:  —  *  Be  thou  the  framer  of  all 
things,  O  Vishnu  !  be  thou  always  the  protector  of  the  three  worlds, 
and  the  adored  of  all  men  ;  be  thou  omniscient  and  almighty;  and  do 
thou  at  all  times  accomplish  the  wishes  of  Brahma  and  the  gods/ 
The  Supreme  Being  having  thus  spoken  resumed  his  essential  nature. 
Vishnu,  then,  as  he  meditated  on  the  purposes  for  which  he  had  been 
produced,  sank  into  a  mysterious  slumber;  and,  as  in  his  sleep  he 
imagined  the  production  of  various  beings  under  different  forms,  a  lotos 
sprang  from  his  navel.  In  the  centre  of  this  lotos  appeared  Brahma; 
and  Vishnu,  beholding  the  production  of  his  body,  was  delighted, f 

•  Sec  Padma  Puran,  the  cliapter  entitled  Suda'shana-Mahaimiam  ;  but  I  have  quoted 
only  a  ftnv  verses,  and  tliese  not  in  thek  regular  order-  Similar  descriptions  also  of  Vishnu, 
by  Shiva,  occur  in  other  Purans. 

f  The  power  of  creating  conferred  by  Vishnu  on  Brahmaj  which  is  mentioned  in  other 
PuraiiSj  is  here  omitted,  though  clearly  implied  from  Brahma  being  subsequendy  described 
as  the  creator. 
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This  Vishnu,  also,  in  every  yug,  assumes  different  forms  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Suras  and  the  destruction  of  the  Asuras  ;  but  never  must 
it  be  said,  with  want  of  understanding,  that,  on  this  account,  he  is  a  mere 
man  :  for  whoever  with  faith  meditates  on  the  divine  nature  of  Vishnu, 
his  sins  shall  be  destroyed,  and  he  shall  obtain  beatitude."  The  pro- 
duction, likewise,  of  Rudra  from  Brahma  is  afterwards  related  in  nearly 
the  same  manner  as  in  other  Purans.  This  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  three  divine  hypostases  is  the  one  generally  received,  and 
it  is  found  in  both  the  Shaiva  and  Vaishnava  Purans.  The  Vaish- 
navasj  however,  contend  that  Narayana  and  Vishnu  are  one  and  the 
same  god  ;  and  the  Smartas  and  Shaivas  maintain  that  Rudra  was 
merely  a  form  of  Shiva,  and  not  that  god  himself.  But  this  cannot  be 
admitted,  because  not  only  all  the  names  of  Shiva  are  applied  to 
Rudra,  but  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  several  Purans  that  Brahma 
bestowed  as  a  boon  on  Rudra  the  eight  forms  by  which  Shiva  is  pecu- 
liarly characterised ;  viz.  the  five  elements  —  ether,  fire,  air,  water, 
and  earth,  —  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  a  sacrifices 

It  also  deserves  remark,  that,  though  Narayana  is  a  name  in 
general  restricted  to  Vishnu,  still  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  both 
Brahma  and  Shiva.  This  circumstance,  and  also  not  drawing  a 
distinction  between  their  characters,  when  each  is  represented  as  the 
Supreme  Being,  or  as  a  divine  hypostasis  only,  have  occasioned  much 
inconsistency  and  confusion  in  the  accounts  hitherto  published  of  these 
three  gods.  Sir  William  Jones,  for  instance,  in  the  argument  to  his 
hymn  to  Narayana,  says  that  the  third  and  fourth  stanzas  are  taken 
from  the  Institutes  of  Menu ;  and  yet  in  them  he  identifies  Narayana 
with  Vishnu :  but  in  that  work  Brahma  is  unquestionably  represented 
as  Narayana.  Still  piore  singularly  does  Mr,  Colebrooke,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Vedas,  describe  Brahma  as  sacrificing  himself;  for  he  states 
that  the  primeval  sacrifice  of  Narayana  was  an  allegorical  immolation 
of  Brahma*:  but  the  primeval  victim  is,  I  believe,  invariably  con- 
sidered  to  have  been  Vishnu,  under  the  character  of  Viraj.f     Yet 

•  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.  p.  393. 

f  See  ante,  p.  221.    Of  all  the  names  of  Vishnu,  also,  none  is  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence  than  Yadgna-purusha^  or  the  Fictim-man,  in  allusion  to  his  being  the  first  victim  under 
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it  seems  evident  that  the  diflference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  which 
oF  the  triad  the  name  of  Narayana  was  originally  applied  tO|  pro- 
ceeds from  its  being  generally  admitted  that  it  was  under  this  form 
that  the  Supreme  Being  first  manifested  himself;  and,  therefore,  when 
his  attributes  are  ascribed  to  Brahma,  Vishnu,  or  Sliiva,  each  of  them 
necessarily  becomes  Narayana.  *  On  the  primitive  institution,  how- 
ever, of  the  Hindu  religion,  this  name  appears  to  have  properly 
belonged  to  Brahma  j  but,  as  his  preeminence  decreased,  it  was  pro- 
bably transferred  to  Vishnu,  to  wliom,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  exclu- 
sively applied,  both  by  Vaishnaims^  Shaivas^  and  Smartas,  f 

Of  Vishnu's  ten  principal  avatars  so  much  has  been  already 
written,  and  with  sufficient  correctness,  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a 
few  remarks  with  respect  to  his  ninth  incarnation.  :f 


BUDDHA. 


It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  the  only  satisfactory  mode 
of  conducting  any  investigation  consists  in  carefully  collecting  facts,  and 
then  deducina  conclusions  from   these  facts.     But  in   researches  into 

CD 

Hindu  mythology  a  very  different  method  has  been  pursued  :   for  it  has 


the  form  of  Viraj,  or  the  primeval  male.  Yadgua-knl  is,  likewise,  a  name  of  Vishnu  ; 
which  epithet  must  evidently,  in  this  inslance,  be  translated,  ke  U'//o  u^as  made  a  victim; 
though  the  term  hif^  in  composition,  may  have  either  a  present,  past,  or  future  signification. 

*  But  a  difficulty  here  occurs :  for  the  fonn  under  which  the  one  god  first  mani- 
fested himself  was  unquestionably  the  being  who  issued  from  the  mundane  egg;  and  that 
this  being  was  Brahma  is  expressly  stated  in  several  Purans,  and  also  in  tlie  Institutes  of 
Menu.  But  in  these  works  he  is  likewise  represented  as  having  immediately  afterwards,  for 
no  conceivable  purpose,  assimied  the  form  of  Narayana,  This  confusion  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  not  having  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  primary  creation,  and  the  period 
which  elapses  between  the  stated  destructions  and  renovations  of  the  universe,  during  which 
the  god  w!io  reposes  on  the  abyss  of  waters  is  invariably  denominated  Narayana:  but  this 
Narayana  is  also  universally  represented  as  being  the  reorganiser  of  the  new  universe  by 
means  of  Brahma,  who  springs  from  a  lotos  proiluced  from  his  navel.  In  fiict,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reduce  the  Hindu  accounts  of  the  first  process  of  the  cosmogony  to  one  clear  and 
consistent  description, 

f  See  also  the  Upanishad  contained  in  Appendix  C. 

f  But  in  Appendix  C  I  have  inserted  a  pretty  full  account  of  them  taken  from  the 
Agni  Puran. 
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been  found  more  convenient  to  construct  systems  on  a  few  imperfect 
and  isolated  particulars,  the  bearings  even  of  which  to  each  other  have 
never  yet  been  sufficiently  explained,  than  to  ascertain  the  real  opinions 
on  the  subject,  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus. 
In  no  instance,  however,  has  this  propensity  to  prefer  imagination  to 
the  labour  of  research  been  more  singularly  exemplified,  than  in  the 
speculations  which  have  been  published  respecting  Buddha  and  his 
religion ;  because,  from  the  simple  coincidence  of  names,  it  has  been 
at  once  concluded  that  the  ninth  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  the 
alleged  founder  of  Buddhism,  were  one  and  the  same  person. 

A  late  writer  has  even  observed,  that  "  the  doctrines  he  (Buddha) 
taught  were,  according  to  the  Purans  of  the  Brahmans,  only  a  series  of 
mischievous  delusion.  But,  though  such  is  their  present  doctrine,  and 
though  the  mythological  history  of  the  Brahmans  is  adapted  to  this 
theory,  its  origin  is  probably  modem.  It  does  not  correspond  with 
the  doctrines  in  their  ancient  books,  nor  with  the  inscriptions  which 
time  has  thrown  up  to  expose  their  inconsistency."  *  With  respect  to 
the  last  part  of  this  remark,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  peruse  the 
inscription  found  at  Buddha  Gaya,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Wilkins  f,  to 
perceive  immediately  that  the  epithets  therein  contained  are  applied  to 
Vishnu,  and  not  to  Buddha,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
invocations  to  his  other  forms  which  frequently  occur  in  Sanscrit  works. 
But,  were  this  not  the  case,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  an  inscription 
dated  A.  D.  1063  is  proof  sufficient  to  determine  that  Buddha  was  one 
of  the  gods  who  were  originally,  and  in  remote  antiquity,  worshipped 
by  the  Hindus. 

The  account,  also,  given  of  the  ninth  incarnation  of  Vishnu  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  the  Purans  and  other  Hindu  works,  and  in  the 
traditionary  legends  respecting  it,  which  have  been  preserved  to  the 
present  day.  What,  therefore,  ought  to  excite  surprise  is,  not  that  so 
little  notice  is  taken  of  this  appearance  of  Vishnu  in  these  books,  but 
that  the  Brahmans  have  admitted  it  into  their  mythology  as  one  of  his 

•  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society,  voLiii*  p.  529. 
t  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 
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incarnations*;  because,  in  the  Bhagawat,  the  work  at  present  held  in 
most  esteem  by  the  great  majority  of  Hindus,  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  the  appearance  of  Buddha  was  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  the 
enemies  of  the  gods,  and  of  effecting  their  destruction  by  leading  them 
into  the  rejection  of  the  Hindu  religion,  and  into  the  profession  of 
heretical  opinions.  On  this  point  four  passages  only  occur  in  the 
Bhagawat,  which  are  as  follows: — ^**  Then,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Kali  Yug,  will  Vishnu  become  incarnate  in  Kikata,  under  the 
name  of  Buddha,  the  son  of  Jina,  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  the  ene- 
mies of  the  gods,**-f  —  **  The  Undiscernible  Being,  having  assumed  a 
mortal  form,  preached  heretical  doctrines  in  the  three  cities  founded  by 
Maya  (and  in  Kashi),  for  the  purpose  of  destroying,  by  deluding  them, 
the  enemies  of  the  gods,  steadfast  in  the  religion  prescribed  by  the 
Vedas/'l — "Praise  be  to  the  pure  Buddha,  the  deluder  of  the 
Daityas  and  Danawas/* — *«  By  his  words,  as  Buddha,  Vishnu  deludes 
the  heretics/'  §  It  is  precisely  in  the  same  manner  that  this  avatar  is 
alluded  to  in  most  of  the  Purans,  as  it  is  in  the  Skanda  alone  that  any 
detailed  account  of  it  occurs.  | 

•  It  must  be  recollected^  However,  that  the  piety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  cities 
and  of  Kashi  is  supposed  to  have  been  hishicere,  and  this  appearance  of  devotion  to  have 
been  merely  assumed  in  order  to  effect  an  unjust  purpose. 

f  Bhagawat,  book  L  chap,  3.  stanza  24, 

X  Ibid-5  book  n,  chap.  7.  stanza  37.    The  words  are,  —  ^q  {\y\  \  f^^^  ^"r^T^ 

f?rf%m^t  ^ipPft^  f^Rriil^  tv^i^^r^'^^chMyHl  Mid  1^41^ 

^linM^^  ^  I^RW^HF^Trf  3rrq^W;f  tl  But  it  became  necessan^  to 
hisert  a  gloss  in  the  translation^  in  ordur  to  convey  the  meaning.  For  part  of  the  stanza 
refers  to  Vislnm*s  appearance  in  a  former  age  in  tlie  city  of  the  Tripura  Asuras,  and  part 
to  his  incarnation  as  Buddha^ 

$  Skand  10.  part  1.  chap,  39.  the  first  hemistich  of  the  22d  stanza.  Skand  11.  chap.  4. 
stanza  22,  the  words  are,  ^T^jql^T  ^?f  ^^^mdiT^M 

II  The  following  account,  howt-ver,  contained  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Agiii 
Puran^  is  not  only  somewhat  more  detiiiled,  but  aKo,  in  some  degree,  different  from  other 
acconnts  of  this  incarnation  :  —  "  Agtii^  addressing  Vasishta. — Listen,  while  I  now  relate  the 
avatar  of  Buddha.  Formerly  the  Suras,  having  been  conquered  in  battle  by  the  Asuras, 
sought  the  protection  of  Vishnu;  and  he,  who  always  defends  those  that  make  him  their 
refuge^  assumed  the  delusive  form  of  Buddhfi,  and  was  bom  the  son  of  Jina.  Under  thi.s 
form  he  deceived  the  Asuras,  and  induced  thera  to  renounce  the  ixJigion  of  the  Vedas, 
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This  legend  is,  however,  related  in  a  more  detailed  manner  in  the 
Kashi  Khand  of  the  Skanda  Puran,  and  in  the  Ganesha  Upa-Puran  *, 
in  which  the  appearance  of  Buddha  is  described  merely  as  a  manifest- 
ation, and  not  as  an  incarnation,  of  Vishnu  ;  for  this  account  states,  that 
Divodasa,  a  king  of  the  solar  race,  finding  Kashi  unoccupied,  took  pos* 
session  of  it,  and  there  established  the  religion  of  the  Vedas  on  so  firm 
a  basis,  and  rendered  his  people  so  virtuous,  pious,  and  happy,  that  the 
gods  became  alarmed  lest  they  should  lose  their  supremacy.  As 
usual,  therefore,  they  had  recourse  to  both  Vishnu  and  Shiva  to  liberate 
them  from  their  anxieties  ;  but  both  at  first  declared  that  it  would  be 
unrighteous  to  deprive  so  virtuous  a  prince  of  his  kingdom.  At  length 
Shiva,  grieved  at  having  been  so  long  banished  from  his  favourite  place 
of  residence  f ,  consented  to  accomplish  the  wishes  of  the  deities. 
This,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  eflfect,  as  long  as  Divodasa  and  his 
subjects  remained  steadfast  in  their  religion;  and  it  consequently 
became  necessary  to  lead  them  into  error.  For  this  purpose,  Devi, 
the  twelve  suns,  and  Ganesha,  were  employed  unsuccessfully,  until,  at 
last,  Vishnu  appeared  as  Buddha,  and  effected  their  apostasy. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  consistent  than  the  Brahminical 
accounts  of  the  two  appearances  of  Vishnu  for  the  purpose  of  dissemi- 
nating heretical  doctrines :  for  in  both  instances,  at  Tripura  and  at 
Kashi,  the  king  and  his  people  had  become  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  in 
consequence  of  their  extreme  piety  and  virtue,  which  threatened  to 
deprive  Indra  and  the  immortals  of  heaven.  No  means,  consequently, 
remained  for  preventing  this  dispossession,  but  by  rendering  the  king 
and  his  people  the  voluntary  instruments  of  their  own  downfall.  This 
consideration  alone  will,  a  j^riori,  explain  the  doctrines  which  it  was 


and  thus  enabled  the  Suras  to  conquer  their  enemies.  Since  that  time,  heresy,  the  rejection 
of  the  Vedas,  and  Buddhism,  began  to  prevail ;  and  during  the  Kali  Yug  shall  prideful  men 
be  eager  to  embrace  this  damnable  heresy." 

•  The  passage  respecting  Vishnu's  appearance  as  Buddha,  will  be  found  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  chapter  of  the  Kashi  IGiand,  and  in  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  of  the  Krira  Khand  of 
the  Ganesha  Upa-Puranam. 

f  Divodasa  had  obtained  as  a  boon  from  Brahma,  that  none  of  the  deities  should  remain 
in  his  kingdom,  or  exercise  any  power  in  it. 
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requisite  for  Buddha  to  propagate,  in  order  to  render  Divodasa  and  his 
subjects  apostates  from  the  religion  of  the  Vedas.  Accordingly,  as 
related  in  the  Kashi  Khand  of  the  Skanda  Puran,  and  in  Ganesha 
Upa-Puran,  his  doctrines  were,  as  correctly  stated  by  Mr.  Erskine,  *^  that 
no  credit  is  due  to  the  Vedas  or  Shastras;  that  it  is  useless  to  worship 
the  images  of  gods  ;  that  sacrifices  (and  the  killing)  of  animals  are  cruel 
and  sinful ;  that  there  is  no  transmigration  ;  but  that,  at  death,  the 
five  elements  in  the  body  dissolve,  never  to  reunite;  that  pleasure  is 
the  object  of  life,  and  all  acts  of  abstinence,  worship,  and  charity, 
unprofitable ;  that  the  body  is  man's  real  god,  and  should  alone  be 
attended  to ;  that  agreeable  food,  fine  clothes,  and  handsome  women 
form  the  grand  felicity  of  man.***  To  which  may  be  added,  that  this 
world  is  without  beginning,  and  owes  its  existence  to  neither  creator 
nor  cause ;  and  that  neither  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Rudra,  nor  any  other 
god,  ever  existed. 

It  must  be  hence  obvious,  that  whether  the  Brahminical  Buddha  be 
an  incarnation  according  to  the  Vaishnavas,  or  a  manifestation  of  Vishnu 
according  to  the  Shaivas^  his  appearance  was  merely  for  a  local  and  tem- 
porary purpose ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  heretical  doctrines,  to 
which  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse,  in  order  to  render  Divodasa  the 
voluntary  cause  of  his  own  downfliM,  were  not  topics  on  which  any 
Brahminical  writer  would  tliink  himself  at  liberty  to  enlarge.  But  to 
such  very  adequate  reasons  may  be  justly  ascribed  the  very  slight  notice 
which  is  taken  of  this  incarnation  in  Sanscrit  works  ;  and,  consequently, 
this  circumstance  affords  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  Brahmans 
ever  entertained  a  different  opinion  on  the  subject  On  the  contrary, 
there  exists  not  a  single  authentic  memorial  which  will  support  these 
remarks  of  Mr.  Erskine:  —  '*  In  them  (the  doctrines  of  ancient  Hindu 
books  and  inscriptions)  the  Hindu  Buddha  of  older  times  is  a  being  of 
very  different  estimation  from  the  Buddha  they  now  acknowledge.  He 
is  not  a  false  teacher  and  impostor  j  he  is  great,  kind,  and  merciful ;  the 
chief  of  the  gods,  adorned  with  every  attribute  of  wisdom  and  bene- 
volence, and  worthy  to  receive  all  praise  and  worship."  f   For,  according 

*  Transactioiis  of  the  Bombay  Litei'ary  Society,  part  iii.  p.  532. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  529. 
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to  the  ShaivdSj  this  appearance  of  Buddha  being  merely  a  manifestation 
of  Vishnu,  the  appearance  ceased  as  soon  as  the  object  for  which  it  was 
assumed  was  effected ;  and  in  this  character  every  Hindu  has  always 
considered  Buddha  to  have  been  a  false  teacher  and  impostor ;  nor  i^ 
there,  I  believe,  a  single  Puran  or  other  work,  wherein  the  Vaishnava 
tenets  prevail,  in  which  any  detailed  account  of  the  birth  and  subsequent 
actions  of  Buddha,  the  son  of  Jina,  can  be  found. 

From  the  above  short  summary,  also,  of  the  doctrines  ascribed  to 
the  Brahminical  Buddha,  it  seems  evident  that  these  do  not  any  farther 
correspond  with  the  accounts  of  Buddhism  which  have  been  hitherto 
published,  than  in  the  rejection  of  the  Vedas,  and  of  the  religion 
founded  upon  them.  If,  therefore,  there  is  no  similarity  in  these  doc- 
trines, and  if  there  are  no  detailed  accounts  of  the  ninth  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  which  might  be  compared  with  the  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Buddha  which  are  believed  by  the  Buddhists,  it  must  necessarily  follow 
that  there  are  no  data  whatever  which  will  justify  an  identification  of 
these  two  personages.  A  mere  supposition  that  coincidences  in  the 
accounts  given  of  these  two  Buddhas  may  have  formerly  existed,  but 
have  since  been  misrepresented  or  expunged  in  Sanscrit  works,  is  much 
too  futile  a  ground  on  which  to  admit  the  correctness  of  any  argu- 
ment But  on  a  point  for  the  determination  of  which  there  is  no  his- 
torical evidence,  tradition  ought  not  to  be  entirely  disregarded ;  and 
it  may,  therefore,  be  observed,  that  in  the  western  parts  of  India  it  is 
the  general  opinion,  among  well  informed  natives,  that  Buddha  was 
bom,  as  related  in  the  Bhagawat,  in  Kikata,  the  son  of  Jina ;  and  that, 
afler  having  effected  the  apostasy  of  Divodasa,  having  been  prevailed 
upon  by  the  Brahmans  and  holy  men  to  terminate  the  propagation  of 
his  heretical  doctrines,  he  immediately  disappeared  in  a  deep  well  at 
Gaya  j  and  that  he  lefl  behind  him  no  writings  nor  disciples.  They 
further  maintain  that  no  Buddhists  were  known  in  India,  until  their  sect 
was  established  by  Gautama ;  in  support  of  which  opinion  they  refer  to 
the  following  legend,  which  is  transcribed  from  the  Shiva  Puran. 

Suta  thus  began  :  —  "  Hear,  O  Rishi !  a  most  excellent  and  sin- 
destroying  narrative,  which  I  will  relate  as  I  heard  it  with  other  Rishis 
from  Vyasa.     Formerly  there  was  a  famous  Rishi,  named  Gautama, 
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and  his  virtuous  wife  was  named  Ahalya:  with  her  he  performed, 
during  a  thousand  years,  a  rigorous  iapas  in  the  southern  country, 
near  the  mountain  Brahmadri.  At  this  time  a  drought  had  desolated 
the  country,  and  neither  moisture  nor  rain  had  the  earth  experienced 
for  a  hundred  years ;  water  there  was  not ;  and  ascetics,  men,  birds, 
and  beasts,  died  every  where.  On  beholding  this  lamentable  state, 
Gautama,  having  reflected,  performed  for  six  months  the  severest 
mortifications  in  honour  of  Varuna ;  at  the  termination  of  which  the 
god   appeared  to  him  and  thus  said  :  —  *  I  am  propitiated  by  thee, 

0  holy  devotee!  demand  whatever  boon  thou  wishest,  and  I  will  grant 
it/     Gautama  then  requested  rain  ;  but  Varuna  repliedi  —  ^  How  can 

1  transgress  the  divine  command  ?  Ask  some  other  boon  which  it 
may  be  in  my  power  to  bestow  upon  thee,'  On  hearing  this,  Gautama 
said,^ — *  O  god  !  if  thou  art  pleased  with  me,  and  willing  to  grant  me  a 
favour,  I  will  request  that  which  thou  canst  easily  perform  :  cause  then 
to  appear  a  hermitage  which  shall  surpass  all  others  in  beauty,  and 
shaded  from  the  sun  by  fragrant  and  fruit-bearing  trees,  where  men 
and  women  by  holy  meditation  shall  be  liberated  from  pain,  sorrow, 
and  anxiety;  and  also,  as  thou  art  the  lord  of  water,  let  it  enjoy  a  peren- 
nial fountain/  Varuna  replied^  *  So  be  it ;  *  and  then  causing  a  pit  to 
be  filled  with  water,  he  thus  said,  —  *  This  water  shall  remain  unex- 
hausted, and  thy  name  shall  become  celebrated  by  this  reservoir 
becoming  a  place  of  pilgrimage/  Having  thus  spoken,  Varuna  disap- 
peared. In  this  manner  did  Gautama  obtain  water  with  which  he  per- 
formed in  due  manner  the  daily  ceremonies  :  he  sowed,  also,  rice  for 
holy  offerings,  and  watered  it  from  this  inexhaustible  fountain  ;  and  grain 
of  various  kinds,  trees,  flowers,  and  fruits  adorned  his  hermitage.  Thus 
the  grove  of  Gautama  became  the  loveliest  on  the  terrestrial  orb  ;  and 
there  resorted  asceticsj  birds,  and  beasts,  to  live  in  happiness ;  and  there* 
likewise,  holy  men  fixed  their  abode  with  their  sons  and  disciples.  In 
this  grove  none  knew  sorrow,  and  gladness  alone  prevailed  j  but  listen 
to  what  afterwards  happened. 

"  On  one  day  Gautama  had  sen  this  disciples  to  bring  water ;  but 
when  they  approached  the  fountain,  some  Brahman  women  who  were 
there  prevented  them,  and  scoffingly  called  out,  —  *  We  are  the  wives  of 
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holy  anchorets ;  after  we  have  filled  our  pitchers,  you  may  then  draw 
water/   The  disciples  returned,  and  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  the 
wife  of  Gautama ;  and  Ahalya,  having  consoled  them,  proceeded  herself 
to  the  fountain,  and  having  drawn  water,  brought  it  to  her  husband 
Thus  she  did  daily ;  and  the  other  Brahman  women  not  only  scofied  her, 
but  at  length  went,  and  thus  each  falsely  addressed  her  husband :  -— 
<  My  lord  !  Ahalya  daily  taunts  me  and  the  other  Brahman  women,  and 
I  have  no  other  resource  than  thee.  Violence,  falsehood,  deceit,  foolish* 
ness,  covetousness,  and  inconsiderateness,  are  the  innate  vices  of  women ; 
and,  alas  !  of  what  avail  will  holy  meditation  be  to  me,  if  I  suffer  every 
day  the  reproaches  of  Ahalya  ? '     Each  husband,  having  heard  these 
words,  revolved  them  in  his  mind,  and  thought  that  they  could  not  be 
true,  and. that  they  would  be  guilty  of  ingratitude  if  they  noticed  them. 
But  their  wicked  wives  every  day  reproached  them  for  not  affording 
them  redress ;  and  at  length  one  day,  as  they  were  passing  through  the 
grove,  they  overheard   their  wives  making   the   same  complaints  to 
Gautama,  and  therefore  believed  that  what  they  had  said  was  true.  The 
devotees,  having  then  assembled  together,  began  to  consult  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  they  might   resent  this   injury,   so  that  their 
revenge  might  not  appear  to  proceed  from  them ;  and  after  deliberation 
determined  on  invoking  the  assistance  of  Ganesha.     They  then  propi- 
tiated him  with  offerings  of  durwa,  lotoses,  and  rice ;  of  vermilion, 
sandal  wood,  and  incense ;  of  rice  milk,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats  j  and 
with  prostrations,  prayers,  and  burnt-offerings.     Well  pleased,  the  god 
appeared  and  thus  spoke,  —  ^I  am  propitiated:    say,  what  boon  do 
you  desire  ?'  They  replied,  —  *  If  thou  art  willing  to  grant  us  a  favour, 
contrive  to  remove  Gautama  from  his  hermitage ;  for,  if  we  adopt  any 
means  for  that  purpose,  we  shall  expose  ourselves  to  censure.'    Ganesha 
answered,  —  *  To  injure  or  destroy  a  man  who  is  free  from  blame  is  not 
just ;  and  to  return  evil  for  good  will  be  productive  of  sorrow,  and  not  of 
benefit:   whoever  performs  holy  meditation  will  obtain  the  happiest 
result ;  but  the  injuring  of  another  will  destroy  the  advantages  which 
would  be  derived  from  it.     Gautama  has  given  you  gold,  and  you  wish 
to   return   glass  j   but  that  which   is   right   ought  to   be  performed.' 
Having  heard  these  words,  the  devotees,  from  mental  delusion,  thus 
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replied,  —  ^  O  lord  !  we  entreat  thee  to  do  what  we  have  requested,  as 
we  desire  no  other  favour/  Ganesha  then  said,  —  *  Good  cannot  pro- 
duce evil,  nor  evil  good :  from  its  very  essence  evil  must  produce 
misery,  and  good  happiness*  Gautama  will  enjoy  happiness  from  his 
holy  meditation  j  but  sorrow  alone  can  result  from  your  present  wish» 
But  you  are  deluded  by  female  fascination,  and  you  cannot,  thereforet 
discriminate  between  good  and  evil  I  will,  however,  comply  with 
your  request ;  though  you  will  undoubtedly  hereafter  regret  having 
made  it.*     Having  thus  spoken,  Ganesha  disappeared, 

"  Gautama,  unacquainted  with  the  evil  intentions  of  the  devotees, 

joyfully  performed  each  day  the  sacred  ceremonies  :  but  one  day,  being 

in  a  field  of  rice  and  barley,  Ganapati,  having  assumed  the  form  of  an 

extremely  debilitated  cow,  appeared  there  trembling,  and  scarcely  able 

to  move,  and  began  to  eat  the  rice  and  barley.     Observing  this,  the 

compassionate  Gautama  lifted  a  stalk  of  grass  and  struck  the  cow  with 

it,  in  order  to  drive  her  away  ;  but  scarcely  was  she  touched  with  the 

stalk  when  she  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  immediately  died,  while 

all  the  devotees  beheld  what  passed  with  looks  of  distress.     The  holy 

men  and  their  lovely  wives  then  exclaimed,  —  *  O  Gautama  !    what 

hast   thou   done?'      Gautama,   also,    in   amazement,   thus   addressed 

Ahalya  :  —  *  Wbat  an  accident !  how  can  I  have  incurred  the  anger  of 

the  gods?    what  shall  I  do?    where  shall  I  go?    thus  involved  in  the 

guilt  of  the  murder  of  a  cow.'      The  devotees  at  the  same  time  thus 

reproached  him  ;  —  *  Alas  !    O  holy  Rishi  !  of  what  avail   has   been 

thy    knowledge  ?     Alas  !    of  what   avail  thy  burnt-offering   and    thy 

strict  performance  of  every  ceremony?'     In  the  same  manner  their 

wives    thus    reproached    the   wife    of    Gautama :  —  *  Alas  !     Ahalya, 

of  what    avail    have    been    thy    wisdom,    and    the   universal    respect 

shown  to  thee  ?  Alas  !  of  what  avail  thy  virtue  and  piety  ? '     TIius 

they  reviled  Gautama  and  his  wife,  and  then  exclaimed  to  each  other, — 

'  Let  us  not  look  on  the  face  of  this  slayer  of  a  cow  :  whoever  looks 

on  his  countenance  will  become  equally  guilty ;  and  whoever  approaches 

his  hermitage,  that  man's   offerings  neither  will  fire  nor  the  manes 

receive/      Thus    reviling   Gautama,   they    all   threw    stones   at   him. 

Gautama  then  exclaimed,  — '  Alas  !  alas  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  swear,  O 
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holy  men  !  that  I  will  depart  from  this  place/  Having  thus  spoken, 
he  removed  to  a  distant  spot,  and  there  erected  a  hermitage :  but  a^ 
long  as  this  sin,  falsely  imputed  to  him,  remained  unexpiated,  he  could 
perform  no  holy  ceremony,  and  his  wife  continued  exposed  to  the  insults 
of  the  othifir  Brahman  women  j  and  thus  Gautama  suffered  the  greatest 
misery.  At  length,  after  a  short  time,  Gautama  assembled  the  holy 
men,  and  thus  addressed  them :  —  *  Have  compassion  on  me,  and 
acquaint  me  with  the  ceremonies  by  which  my  sin  may  be  expiated  f 
for  without  instruction  no  good  act  can  be  effected/  The  Brahmans 
then  consulted  together,  respecting  the  penance  which  ought  to  be 
prescribed,  while  Gautama  stood  at  a  distance  in  an  humble  posture ; 
and  after  deliberation  they  thus  said :  —  *  Sin  can  never  be  expiated 
except  by  suitable  purification  :  for  this  purpose,  therefore,  do  thou 
circumambulate  the  whole  earth,  and  on  returning  here,  circumambulate 
a  hundred  times  the  mountain  of  Brahma,  and  thus  thou  wilt  be  puri- 
fied ;  or  make  ablutions  in  the  Ganges,  and  on  its  banks  having  made 
ten  millions  of  earthen  lingams,  worship  the  god  whose  symbol  is  the 
lingam,  and  then  perambulate  the  sacred  mountain  and  bathe  in  the 
hundred  holy  pools.  By  these  means  thy  sin  will  be  expiated.' 
Having  heard  these  words,  Gautama  first  circumambulated  the  holy 
mountain  ;  and  afterwards,  as  directed,  formed  the  earthen  lingams  in 
order  that  he  might  be  restored  to  his  pristine  purity.  He  then,  with 
Ahalya,  and  his  disciples,  worshipped  Shiva  with  the  holiest  rites, 
and  most  intense  devotion.  At  length  the  lord  of  the  mountain-born 
goddess  descended  from  the  summit  of  Kailasa^nd  thus  addressed  him  : 
—  *  Say,  what  boon  dost  thou  desire  ?'  On  beholding  that  form  divine^ 
a  sight  of  which  is  so  difficult  to  be  obtained,  Gautama  was  filled  with 
delight,  and  having  reverenced  the  mighty  god  with  laudatory  strains, 
requested  that  he  would  liberate  him  from  the  guilt  that  he  had 
incurred.  Shiva  replied:  —  *  Happy  art  thou,  O  mighty  Rishi !  and 
the  fruit  of  all  thy  pious  acts  hast  thou  obtained,  for  thou  art  free  from 
sin.  Thou  hast  been  deceived  by  these  wicked  men,  for  even  the  three 
worlds  become  purified  by  thy  presence.  How  then  canst  thou  be 
polluted  by  an  act  committed  by  these  evil-minded  men,  and  who  will 
suffer  for  it  hereafter?'     Shankara  then  explained  to  him  all  their 
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repliedj  —  *  O  lord  !  we  entreat  thee  to  do  what  we  have  requested,  as 
we  desire  no  other  favour.*  Ganesha  then  said,  —  *  Good  cannot  pro- 
duce evil,  nor  evil  good:  from  its  very  essence  evil  must  produce 
misery,  and  good  happiness,  Gautama  will  enjoy  happiness  from  his 
holy  meditation  ;  but  sorrow  alone  can  result  from  your  present  wish. 
But  you  are  deluded  by  female  fascination^  and  you  cannot,  therefore^ 
discriminate  between  good  and  evil.  I  will,  however,  comply  with 
your  request ;  though  you  will  undoubtedly  hereafter  regret  having 
made  it.'     Having  thus  spoken,  Ganesha  disappeared. 

"  Gautama,  unacquainted  with  the  evil  intentions  of  the  devotees, 
joyfully  performed  each  day  the  sacred  ceremonies  :  but  one  day,  being 
in  a  field  of  rice  and  barley,  G  ana  pat  i,  having  assumed  the  form  of  an 
extremely  debilitated  cow,  appeared  there  trembling,  and  scarcely  able 
to  move,  and  began  to  eat  the  rice  and  barley*  Observing  this,  the 
compassionate  Gautama  lifted  a  stalk  of  grass  and  struck  the  cow  with 
it,  in  order  to  drive  her  away  ;  but  scarcely  was  she  touched  with  the 
stalk  when  she  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  immediately  died,  while 
all  the  devotees  beheld  what  passed  with  looks  of  distress.  The  holy 
men  and  their  lovely  wives  then  exclaimed,  —  *  O  Gautama  !  what 
hast  thou  done?*  Gautama,  also,  in  amazement^  thus  addressed 
Ahalya  :  —  ^  What  an  accident !  how  can  I  have  incurred  the  anger  of 
the  gods?  what  shall  I  do  ?  where  shall  I  go?  thus  involved  in  the 
guilt  of  the  murder  of  a  cow/  The  devotees  at  the  same  time  thus 
reproached  him  :  —  ^  Alas  !  O  holy  Rishi !  of  what  avail  has  been 
thy  knowledge  ?  Alas !  of  what  avail  thy  burnt-offering  and  thy 
strict  performance  of  every  ceremony?'  In  the  same  manner  their 
wives  thus  reproaclied  the  wife  of  Gautama :  —  '  Alas !  Ahalya, 
of  what  avail  have  been  thy  wisdom,  and  the  universal  respect 
shown  to  thee?  Alas!  of  what  avail  thy  virtue  and  piety?'  Thus 
they  reviled  Gautama  and  his  wife,  and  then  exclaimed  to  each  other, — 
*  Let  us  not  look  on  the  fiice  of  this  slayer  of  a  cow  :  whoever  looks 
on  his  countenance  will  become  equally  guilty ;  and  whoever  approaches 
his  hermitage,  that  man's  offerings  neither  will  fire  nor  the  manes 
receive.'  Thus  reviling  Gautama,  they  all  threw  stones  at  hini. 
Gautama  then  exclaimed,  — '  Alas  !  alas  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  swear,  O 
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holy  men  !  that  I  will  depart  from  this  place/  Having  thus  spoken, 
he  removed  to  a  distant  spot,  and  there  erected  a  hermitage :  but  as 
long  as  this  sin,  falsely  imputed  to  him,  remained  unexpiated,  he  could 
perform  no  holy  ceremony,  and  his  wife  continued  exposed  to  the  insults 
of  the  othir  Brahman  women  j  and  thus  Gautama  suffered  the  greatest 
misery.  At  length,  after  a  short  time,  Gautama  assembled  the  holy 
men,  and  thus  addressed  them :  —  *  Have  compassion  on  me,  and 
acquaint  me  Wfth  the  ceremonies  by  which  my  sin  may  be  expiated  f 
for  without  instruction  no  good  act  can  be  effected/  The  Brahmans 
then  consulted  together,  respecting  the  penance  which  ought  to  be 
prescribed,  while  Gautama  stood  at  a  distance  in  an  humble  posture ; 
and  after  deliberation  they  thus  said :  —  *  Sin  can  never  be  expiated 
except  by  suitable  purification  :  for  this  purpose,  therefore,  do  thou 
circumambulate  the  whole  earth,  and  on  returning  here,  circumambulate 
a  hundred  times  the  mountain  of  Brahma,  and  thus  thou  wilt  be  puri- 
fied ;  or  make  ablutions  in  the  Ganges,  and  on  its  banks  having  made 
ten  millions  of  earthen  lingams,  worship  the  god  whose  symbol  is  the 
lingam,  and  then  perambulate  the  sacred  mountain  and  bathe  in  the 
hundred  holy  pools.  By  these  means  thy  sin  will  be  expiated.' 
Having  heard  these  words,  Gautama  first  circumambulated  the  holy 
mountain  ;  and  afterwards,  as  directed,  formed  the  earthen  lingams  in 
order  that  he  might  be  restored  to  his  pristine  purity.  He  then,  with 
Ahalya,  and  his  disciples,  worshipped  Shiva  with  the  holiest  rites, 
and  most  intense  devotion.  At  length  the  lord  of  the  mountain-born 
goddess  descended  from  the  summit  of  Kailasa^nd  thus  addressed  him  : 
—  *  Say,  what  boon  dost  thou  desire  ?'  On  beholding  that  form  divine^ 
a  sight  of  which  is  so  difficult  to  be  obtained,  Gautama  was  filled  with 
delight,  and  having  reverenced  the  mighty  god  with  laudatory  strains, 
requested  that  he  would  liberate  him  from  the  guilt  that  he  had 
incurred.  Shiva  replied:  —  ^  Happy  art  thou,  O  mighty  Rishi !  and 
the  fruit  of  all  thy  pious  acts  hast  thou  obtained,  for  thou  art  free  from 
sin.  Thou  hast  been  deceived  by  these  wicked  men,  for  even  the  three 
worlds  become  purified  by  thy  presence.  How  then  canst  thou  be 
polluted  by  an  act  committed  by  these  evil-minded  men,  and  who  will 
suffer  for  it  hereafter?'     Shankara  then  explained  to  him  all  their 
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wickedness  and  ingratitude,  and  Gautama  listened  with  astonishment ; 
and,  after  Shankara  had  ceased  speaking,  he  thus  said :  —  ^  These 
Brahmans  have  done  me  the  greatest  favour,  for  if  it  had  not  been  for 
their  act  I  should  not  have  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  beholding  thee,  O 
lord  ! '  Pleased  with  these  words,  Shiva  again  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion with  the  piety  and  devotion  of  Gautama,  and  desired  him  to  ask  a 
boon.  Gautama  replied  that  all  he  entreated  was,  that  the  Ganga 
plight  there  appear,  in  order  that  he  might  purify  himself  in  it  j  with 
this  request  Shiva  complied,  and  the  consequence  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  sacred  place  of  pilgrimage  atTrimbucka  on  the  Godavery/** 

But  Gautama,  according  to  tradition,  was  so  offended  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Brahmans  on  this  occasion,  that  he  determined  to  sepa- 
rate from  their  communion,  and  to  establish  a  new  religion.  If,  there- 
fore, the  miraculous  part  of  this  legend  be  rejected,  nothing  can  seem 
more  probable  than  that  Gautama,  having  experienced  some  unjust 
treatment  from  the  Brahmans,  should  thus  attempt  to  revenge  himself. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  Gautama  was  one  of  the  seven 
Kishis  who  sprang  into  existence  at  the  volition  of  Brahma  at  the  crea- 
tion of  this  universe  ;  for  he  may  have  been  merely  a  learned  Brahman, 
and  not  improbably  the  very  same  person  who  founded  the  Nyaya 
school  philosophy,  f 

To  this  supposition  an  objection  may  arise  from  the  list  of  the 
first  thirty-three  patriarchs  of  the  religion  of  Buddha,  which  M*  Abel 
Remusat  has  thus  characterised :— *^  Je  pense  done  qu'on  ne  verra 

•  Shiva  Puraiij  part  i.,  the  legend  respecting  Trinibucka ;  but  the  chapters  nre  not 
numbered  ux  my  copy  of  this  Puran. 

In  the  Vamha  Puran,  however,  it  is  said  that  Gautama^  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  deceit  of  the  Brahmans,  imprecated,  as  a  curse  on  tijem,  that  they  might  become  outcasts 
from  tlie  ordinances  of  the  Vedas ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  these  Brahmans,  on  being 
born  again  in  the  Kali  Yug,  all  became  heretics.  It  is  also  related,  that  the  boon  which 
Gautama  obtained  fi'om  Shiva  was  a  lock  of  his  hair  (containing,  of  course,  a  portion  of  the 
water  of  the  Ganges),  and  that  when  he  struck  the  dead  cow  with  it,  it  was  not  only  restored 
to  hfe,  but  a  river  also  gushed  out  from  the  spot  where  it  was  lying,  which  was,  in  conse- 
quence, name  Godavari* 

f  It  certainly  seems  much  more  probable  that  in  India  a  Brahman  should  be  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect,  than  that  it  should  owe  its  origin  to  the  son  of  a  kmg.  Gautama, 
however,  is  not  included  amongst  eithor  the  seven  original  Rishis  or  the  ten  Prajapatb,  but 
his  origin  is  generally  ascribed  to  Brahma. 
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pas  sans  int^r^t  une  liste  de  treate^-trois  personnages  que  les  Bouddhiste$ 
nomtnent  illustres,  et  par  lesquels,  suivant  ces  sectaires,  la  doctrine 
secrete  a  6te  transmise  successivement  depuis  Bouddha  lui*-meme 
jusqu'a  une  epoque  posterieure  a  celle  ou  les  livres  sacr6s  qui  lui  sont 
attribues  furent  traduits  en  Chinois  (A.  D.  418).  L'importance  de  ce 
document  pour  la  chronologie  et  pour  Thistoire  pourra  &tre  develop-*- 
pee  ailleurs,  il  suffit  en  ce  moment  de  le  presenter  sous  une  forme 
abregee.  SMI  eut  ete  connu  plutot,  on  eut  peut-etre  em  is  moins  d'idees 
hasardeei  sur  Tantiquite  des  diverses  opinions  Bouddhiques,  et  en 
particulier  sur  Torigine  de  la  hierarchie  des  Grands  Lamas/'  *  But 
before  any  argument  can  be  founded  on  this  list,  it  must  be  satisfao- 
torily  proved  that  it  was  formed  from  authentic  materials,  and  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  imaginary  account  of  a  succession  of  patriarchs,  invented 
long  after  the  time  of  Gautama:  for,  as  M.  Abel  Remusat  himself 
admits  that  ^  celui-ci  dans  Tordre  des  divinites  incarnes  vient  imme<- 
diatiement  apres  Bouddha,"  on  what  grounds  are  the  ten  intervening 
patriarchs  inserted  in  this  list  ?  and  what  were  the  reasons,  according 
to  the  Buddhists,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  divinity  to 
become  incarnate  in  this  eleventh  patriarch  alone  ?  Nothing  hithertd 
published  tends  in  the  slightest  degree  to  explain  these  circumstances, 
or  to  prove  that  Buddha  ever  established  a  sect,  or  that  the  doctrines 
ascribed  to  him  were  transmitted  through  a  regular  succession  of 
patriarchs  to  Gautama. 

But  a  writer  in  the  seventh  number  of  the  Calcutta  Orientdi 
Magazine,  after  examining  a  variety  of  dates  given  by  different  authors, 
very  justly  observes :  — "  Besides  these  dates  f,  which,  for  the  greater 

•  Journal  des  Savans,  Janvier,  1821,  p.  8. 

t  These  dates  are  as  follows  :  — 

Abul  Fazl         -        .        -B.  C.  1366     Bailli              -  -        B.C.  1031 

Ck)uplet  from  Chinese  historians     1036     Sir  W.  Jones  -              -  1027 

De  Guignes,  ditto             -           .  1027     M.  Klaproth  -             -          -  1027 

Georgi             ...     959     M.  Remusat  -                -     970 

The  Burmese  -  -     546     The  Peguers         -  -         -     688 

The  Siamese        ...    54.4     A  Chinese  writer,  cited  by  M. 
The  Cingalese         -  -        -     619        Klaproth  -  -        -     688 

Mr.  Erskine,  also,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Literary 
Society,  after  fully  examining  this  point,  has  very  justly  concluded :  —  **  Upon  the  whole, 
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part,  agree  as  nearly  as  could  be  well  expectedj  and  wliich  certainly 
point  to  the  existence  of  a  Buddha,  between  ten  and  twelve  centuries 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  there  is  an  equally  extensive  and  con- 
sistent series,  which  bears  testimony  to  the  existence  of  a  similar  per* 
sonage,  a  Buddha,  or  revival  of  that  Jegislator,  in  a  more  recent  period 

(between  B,  C.  688  and  544) At  the  same  time  nothing  furtlier 

is  known  of  any  such  prior  legislator ;  for  all  the  legends  which  have 
been  gathered  by  Klaproth,  Pallas,  and  Remusat,  from  the  Chinese* 
Thibetan,  and  Mongol  writers,  are  referable  to  the  latter  Buddha,  and 
relate  uniformly  to  the  Buddha  named  Sakya  Sinha,  the  same  w^ith 
Gautama.'* 

This  question,  therefore,  arises,  whether  the  general  belief  amongst 
different  people  of  the  existence  of  a  prior  Buddha  is  sufficient  to  prove 
his  reality  as  a  historic  personage  ?  or  whether  this  belief  may  not  be 
merely  the  result  of  some  dogmas  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  and  the 
actual  existence  of  this  Buddha  altogether  imaginary  ?  The  same 
question  applies  still  more  strongly  to  the  Brahminical  Buddha ;  because 
unless  all  the  other  twenty-one  incarnations  of  Vishnu  are  admitted  to 
be  historic  events,  there  can  be  no  reason  whatever  for  ascribing  such 
importance  to  his  ninth  principal  incarnation  alone*  No  authentic 
memorial,  however,  can,  I  believe,  be  produced,  which  will  satisfactorily 
attest  the  historic  existence  of  these  two  Buddhas  ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  historic  existence  of  Gautama,  and  his  institution  of  the 
Buddhist  religion,  seem  to  be  substantiated  by  every  proof  which  the 
case  admits  of 

From  these  remarks  it  will  perhaps  be  apparent  that  the  specula- 
tions respecting  Buddha  and  his  religion,  in  which  some  writers  have 
indulged,  are  purely  European,  and  that  they  are  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  sanctioned  by  the  writings  of  either  the  Brahmans  or  the  Bud- 
dhists ;  for,  according  to  the  former,  Vishnu  was  incarnated  as  the  son  of 


until  some  proof  is  discovered  of  the  exbtence  of  a  Bouddliist  religion  older  tlian  Gautama,  or 
existing  more  than  540  years  before  Christ,  I  should  be  disposed  to  adopt  that  era  as  the 
origin  of  the  sect,  and  to  sn[>pose  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans  to  be  older,  and  that  of  the 
Jains  more  modern  than  that  date," 
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Jina,  or  appeared  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  local  and  particular 
object  by  the  propagation  of  doctrines  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Hindu  religion  ;  and,  according  to  the  latter,  Buddha  became  incarnate  ' 
as  the  son  of  Sudhodana,  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  mankind,  and 
restoring  Buddhism  to  its  original  purity.  The  latter  deny  that  Gau- 
tama established  their  religion,  and  ascribe  its  origin  to  the  remotest 
antiquity  j  while  the  Brahmans  have  invariably  considered  the  ninth  * 
incarnation  of  Vishnu,  as  exhibiting  the  power  of  that  god  who  could 
so  effectually  delude  the  minds  of  men  as  to  induce  them  to  apostatise 
from  the  pure  and  holy  religion  prescribed  by  the  Vedas.  The  singular 
incorrectness,  therefore,  of  these  remarks  of  M.  Guigniaut  must  be 
evident ;  but  they  are  quoted  in  order  to  show  on  what  insufficient 
grounds  the  literati  of  Europe  adopt  opinions  respecting  Hindu  mytho- 
logy :  — "  Peut-etre,  aussi,  serait-il  plus  sage  de  s'en  tenir  a  des  faits 
generaux,  et  de  tacher  de  combiner  ces  indications  precieuses  en  elles- 
memes  avec  celles  que  nous  donnent  vaguement  les  Brahmanes;  au 
moins  jusqu'a  ce  qu'il  nous  soit  permis  de  percer,  a  Taide  de  nouvelles 
recherches,  tout  ce  qui  concerne  Bouddha.  lis  le  reconnaissent,  ils 
avouent  meme  une  partie  de  la  reforme  mise  sur  son  compte,  celle 
qui  touche  la  religion,  proprement  dite,  ^et  le  dogme  comme  le  culte  ; 
leur  doctrine  est  sa  doctrine,  et  il  n'  y  a  qu'un  pas  de  la  philosophie 
Vedant  au  Bouddhaisme."*  One  step  from  the  purest  spiritualism  to 
the  grossest  materialism  !  and  the.  doctrine  of  the  Brahmans  the  same 
as  the  doctrines  of  the  Buddhists  !  But  it  is  equally  incorrect  to  affirm 
that  the  Brahmans  acknowledge  Buddha :  if  by  Buddha  is  intended  a 
mere  man,  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  for  in  such  a  character  they 
never  have  acknowledged  him  ;  and  it  still  remains  to  be  proved  that 
the  son  of  Jina  and  the  prior  Buddha  of  the  Buddhists  are  one  and  the 
same  person,  before  any  arguments  can  be  justly  founded  on  such  an 
identification. 

It  has  also  been  hitherto  overlooked  that  the  appearance  of 
Vishnu  as  Buddha  is  merely  a  repetition  of  a  similar  incident  which 
occurred  in  the  Krita  Yug,  when,  as  intimated  in  the  passage  above 

•  Religions  de  TAntiquite,  torn.  i.  p.  300. 
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quoted  from  the  Bhagawat,  *^  the  Un discernible  Being,  having  assumed 
a  mortal  form,  preached  heretical  doctrines  in  the  three  cities  founded 
by  Maya,"  ^  This  legend  is  thus  related  at  length  in  the  Shiva  Puran :  — 
**  Three  Asuras,  in  consequence  of  a  boon  granted  by  Brahma, 
obtained  the  construction  of  three  cities,  —  one  of  gold,  situated  in 
heaven;  another  of  silver,  in  mid-air;  and  the  third  of  iron,  on  the 
earth  ;  and  became  so  powerful  as  to  occasion  the  utmost  distress  to 
the  gods.  The  gods,  therefore,  as  usual,  repaired  to  Brahma,  and  com- 
municated their  grievances  to  him.  Pitamaha  having  heard  related 
the  distress  occasioned  by  the  Tripurat  Asuras,  replied, — *  They  have 
grown  powerful  through  me,  and  consequently  it  would  not  be  proper 
that  their  death  should  proceed  from  me.  Virtue  and  piety  also 
flourish  in  their  cities;  but  entreat  Shiva  and  he  will  accomplisb  this 
affair/  The  immortals  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  abode  of  Shiva, 
and  implored  his  assistance.  Sliiva  answered, — ^  That  chief  of  the 
Asuras  promotes  virtue  ;  and  it  is  not  allowable  to  kill  a  virtuous 
being.  As  long,  therefore,  as  he  continues  virtuous,  he  cannot  be  slain 
by  me  :  but  repair  to  Vishnu,  and  represent  your  wishes  to  him/ 
The  gods,  in  consequence,  hastened  to  Vishnu,  and  acquainted  him 
with  their  griefs  ;  but  he  replied,  —  *  This  is  undoubtedly  a  true  say- 
ing, that  where  justice  and  piety  flourish  there  distress  shall  no  more 
take  place  than  darkness  occur  when  the  sun  shines/  Having  heard 
these  words,  the  gods  were  afflicted,  and  thus,  with  desponding  coun- 
tenances, addressed  Vishnu:  — '  What  then  shall  we  do?  or  where 
shall  we  dwell  ?  or  how  shall  justice  or  piety  exist,  if  these  Asuras  be 
allowed  to  live?  Either  consign  us  to  an  untimely  fate,  or  imagine 
means  for  effecting  their  destruction/  Vishnu,  beholding  them  thus 
afl^ected,  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  reflected  in  what  manner 
he  might  accomplish  their  wishes ;  and  then  said,  —  *  Propitiate 
Maheshwara  with  sacrifice,  and  he  will  destroy  the  Tripura  Asuras 
and  thus  protect  the  three  worlds/  The  immortals  having  heard  the 
words  of  Achuta,  were  delighted,  and  hastened  to  perform  sacrifice  to 
Shiva. 

*  This  is  the  divine  architect  of  the  Asurasj  as  Vishwakarma  is  of  tlie  Suras. 

f  Tripura  in  Sanscrit  signifies  three  cities. 
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^^  Vishnu  then  thus  reflected :  —  *  How  shall  I,  through  the  favour 
of  Parameshwara,  effect  the  wishes  of  the  gods  by  destroying  these 
mighty  Asuras ;  for  undoubtedly  the  destruction  of  virtuous  beings  is 
an  improper  act,  and  both  the  chiefs  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  three 
cities  are  distinguished  by  their  virtue  ?  They  are  also  safe  from  death, 
since  they  adore  Shiva  and  worship  the  lingam,  and  are  thui  liberated 
from  all  sin  and  its  consequences.  But,  if  their  piety  and  devotion 
could  be  interrupted,  then  might  they  be  instantly  destroyed.  Since, 
therefore,  they  cannot  be  destroyed  as  long  as  they  adhere  to  the  pre^- 
cepts  of  the  Veda  and  to  the  worship  of  Shiva,  let  me,  for  the  protection 
and  benefit  of  the  gods,  induce  these  Asuras  to  forsake  the  religious 
observances  to  which  they  are  at  present  so  much  devoted.' 

"  Vishnu,  having  thus  determined,  formed  for  this  purpose,  from  his 
own  substance,  a  man  capable  of  deluding  the  Tripura  Asuras,  dressed 
in  dirty  garments,  with  his  head  shaved,  bearing  in  his  hands  a  pot  and 
a  besom,  walking  step  by  step,  incessantly  applying  the  end  of  bis  gar- 
ment to  his  mouth,  and  saying,  —  *  This  alone  is  the  true  faith.' 
This  being,  then,  joining  his  hands,  and  making  an  obeisance  to  Hari, 
thus  said,  —  *  Command  what  I  shall  do.'  The  lord  replied,  — 
*  Listen,  while  I  inform  thee  for  what  purpose  thou  hast  been  created ; 
for,  as  thou  hast  been  formed  from  my  substance,  it  is  proper  that  thou 
shouldest  do  whatever  I  desire ;  and  thou  shalt,  in  consequence,  be 
hereafter  worshipped  as  myself.  Publish,  therefore,  these  sixteen 
hundred  thousand  delusive  couplets,  in  direct  contradiction  of  the 
Vedas  and  other  sacred  books,  and  destructive  of  castes  and  orders, 
in  order  that  the  Tripura  Asuras  may  be  induced  to  apostatise  from 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Vedas,  and  that  they  may  thus  obtain  hell 
instead  of  heaven.  In  order,  also,  to  spread  amongst  them  these  here- 
tical opinions,  I  will  inspire  thee  with  such  power  as  to  render  that 
which  is  desirable  undesirable,  and  that  which  is  holy  unholy,  and  to 
give  to  that  which  is  evil  the  appearance  of  excellence.'  Having  thus 
spoken,  Hari  himself  instructed  Mayi  *  in  the  heretical  doctriiMs  which 

•  This  is  the  name  of  the  being  formed  from  the  substance  of  Vishnu,  and  therefore 
considered  the  same  as  Vishnu  himself. 
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he  was  to  publish;  and  then  said^ — ^*  Now  hasten  to  Tripura,  and 
effect  the  apostasy  of  their  inhabitants  ;  after  which^  proceed  to  Mar- 
war,  and  there  remain  the  chief  of  thy  sect,  until  the  KaH  Yug  com- 
mences ;  and  then  thy  doctrines  shall  acquire  splendour,  and  thy 
disciples  and  followers  shall  become  numerous,* 

"  The  shaved'head,  that  he  might  perform  the  orders  of  Vishnu^  then 
formed  a  number  of  disciples,   and  also  four  skaved-heads  like  himself, 
to  whom  he  gave  in   charge  the  four  heretical   books  which  were  to 
supersede   the    four  Vedas,    all   dressed  in   dirty  clothes,  with   cloths 
applied  to  their  mouths,  holding  in  their  hands  a  pot  and  a  besom,  and 
speaking  little,  but  saying,  — '  By  this  faith  alone  can  true  knowledge 
be  obtained/     Thus  accompanied,   Mayi  entered  the  city,  and  fixed 
his  abode  in  a  grove  therein  situated  ;  and  soon,  by  his  deceptive  arts, 
widely  diffused  his  delusive  doctrines.     All  who  came  to  his   abode 
were  induced  to  accept  initiation  ;  and  there  many  were  led  by  his  fame 
to  resort     Soon  as  this  had  been  effected,  Narad  a  entered  the  city, 
and  having  become  initiated    by   Mayi   repaired    to   the  king,    and 
informed  him  that  the  teacher  of  a  new  sect,  distinguished  by  piety, 
had  there  established  himself.     Having  received  this  information,  the 
king  determined  that,  since  Narada  had  been  initiated  in  the  new  sect, 
he  would  also    become    initiated ;    and  he   accordingly  proceeded   to 
Mayi,  whom  having  saluted  he  thus  addressed,  —  *  Let  me  be  ini- 
tiated by  thee,  O  pure  and  holy  sage  ! '     Mayi,  having  removed  the 
cloth  from  his  mouth,  replied,  —  ^  If  thou  wilt  give  thyself  and  thy 
subjects  up  to  me ;  not  otherwise.*     The  king,  hearing  these  words, 
consented,  and  immediately  he  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Tripura  were 
initiated  in  the  new  doctrines.     Then  were  abolished  the  duties  pre- 
scribed to  women,  funeral  obsequies,  the  adoration  of  Shiva,  sacrifice 
to  Vishnu,  bathing  at  stated  times,  the  presenting  of  gifts,  and  other 
pious  acts;  the  worship  of  the  lingam,  the  observances  of  castes  and 
orders,   and  all  the  other  ordinances  of  the  Vedas,     Thus  were  the 
three  cities  deprived  of  tlieir  prosperity,  by  being  led  into  the  adoption 
of  heretical  doctrines,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  true  religion,  by  the 
delusion  of  Hari.     Vishnu,  then,  with  the  gods,  proceeded  to  entreat 
Shiva  to  destroy  these  Asuras  ;  and,  having  addressed  him  as  usual,  in 
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a  long  litany  of  praises,  Shiva  embraced  Vishnu,  and  thus  replied  :  — 
*  Since  the  piety  and  virtue  of  the  Tripura  Asuras  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  powerful  delusion  of  Vishnu,  now  can  the  wishes  of  the  gods  be 
accomplished,  and  I  will  therefore  immediately  effect  the  destruction 
of  their  enemies.'  *'  * 

It  will  not,  however,  be  contended,  I  may  suppose,  that  this 
legend  is  founded  on  a  historical  event;  and  yet  it  rests  on  precisely 
the  same  authority  as  that  on  which  Buddha,  the  ninth  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  has  been  converted  into  a  historical  personage.  The  cha- 
racter, also,  tinder  which  both  Mayi  and  Buddha  appeared,  is  exactly 
the  same  ;  and,  according  to  the  firm  belief  of  the  Hindus,  they  were 
both  employed  to  effect  apostasy  from  the  Hindu  religion.  The 
singular  inaccuracy,  therefore,  of  these  remarks  of  M.  Guigniaut  must 
be  evident :  —  "  Bouddha  joue  evidemment  plusieiirs  roles  dans  la 
religion  des  Hindous ;  et  soit  par  ses  caracteres  intrinsiques,  soit  par  ses 
attributs  exterieurs,  ii  se  rattache  a  la  fois  aux  trois  systemes  dans 
lesquels  cette  religion  nous  a  paru  se  diviser :  les  rapports  avec  Siva 
sont  manifestes  ;  il  tient  a  Dherma,  roi  de  justice,  et  partage  son  nom; 
car  la  verite  et  la  justice,  la  science  et  la  vertu,  sont  inseparables :  aussi 
son  image  est-elle  placee  entre  les  symboles  et  les  dieux  du  Sivaisme 
dans  les  plus  anciens  temples  de  Tlnde,  et  lui-meme,  nous  Tavons  vu 
plus  haut  faire  alliance  avec  Siva,  trop  faible  pour  resister  seul  a  ses 
ennemis.  D'un  autre  c6te  il  complete  la  serie  des  incarnations  passees  de 

•  Shiva  Puran,  the  commencement  of  the  legend  of  the  Tripura  Asuras.  This  legend 
is  related  in  nearly  the  same  words  in  the  Lainga  Puran,  part  i.  chap.  71.  But  the  account 
given  in  the  Bhagawat,  skand  vii.  chap.  10.,  of  Vishnu's  appearance  in  Tripura,  is  so  different 
that  it  may  be  proper  to  insert  the  material  part  of  it : —  **  The  gods  having  entreated  the 
protection  of  Shiva,  he  told  them  not  to  be  afraid,  and  seizing  his  bow  discharged  arrows 
at  the  cities ;  and  his  iSery  shafts  fell  on  them  like  beams  from  the  sun.  Whomsoever 
they  touched  he  fell  dead ;  but  Maya  lifting  him  up  threw  him  into  a  well  of  amrit,  and  he 
was  thus  restored  to  life.  But  Vishnu,  perceiving  that  Shiva  was  in  consequence  cast  down 
and  dispirited,  immediately  imagined  a  means  of  ensuring  success.  For  which  purpose  he 
assumed  the  form  of  a  cow,  and  caused  Brahma  to  take  the  shape  of  a  calf,  and  the  two 
entered  the  city  at  noon-day,  and  drank  up  the  well  of  amrit."  This  account  is  singularly 
puerile,  and  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  usual  style  of  the  Purans,  but  also  inconsistent  with 
the  passage  before  quoted  from  the  Bhagawat,  in  which  it  is  intimated  that  Vishnu  prepared 
the  destruction  of  die  inhabitants  of  Tripura  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  it  is  related 
m  the  legend  which  I  have  quoted  from  the  Shiva  Puran. 

M    M 
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Vichnou ;  il  continue  Crichna  comme  dieu  misericordieiix,  gardien  des 
hommes^  ancre  du  salut,  charge  de  preparer  la  terre  an  jour  terrible  ou 
paraitra  son  Juge*  Dans  le  Brahmaisme  c*est  une  planete,  mais  e'est 
aussi  un  Mouni^  un  fils  de  liichii  un  Richi  meme,  peut-etre ;  et  Ton 
entrevoit  je  ne  sfais  quelle  correspondence  entre  les  Bouddhas  et  les 
Menous  qui  president  egalement  aux  pt  riodes  successives  du  monde ; 
d*ailleurs,  Bouddha  fils  de  la  lune  est  visiblement  Fanalogue  et  comme 
le  pendant  necessaire  de  Vaivaswata  fils  du  soleiL  ^.  .  *  ,  *  Bouddha^ 
Mayuy  Brahmy  voila  toute  la  religion  des  BrahmaneSy  ou  dans  son  germe, 
ou,  par  un  retour  plus  naturel  qu*on  ne  pourrait  le  croire  au  premier 
abord,  dans  son  plus  haut  deveIoppement»"  "f  But  Buddha  is  univer- 
sally considered  by  the  Hindus  to  have  been  (partially,  indeed)  the 
subvert er 3  and  not  the  reformat  of  tlie  Hindu  religion,  and,  conse- 
quently, il  nejoue  aucun  role  in  the  Hindu  mythology :  for  the  incar- 
nation of  Vishqu  as  Buddha  is  merely  slightly  alluded  to  in  Sanscrit 
works,  and  it  is  a  subject  which  attracts  no  attention  whatever 
at  the  present  day.  But  M.  Guigniaut  himself  observes  ;  —  *'  Chose 
singuliere,  mais  qui  n'est  pas  sans  exeraples  dans  les  an n ales  des  peuples  ! 
Bouddha  naquit  parmi  les  Hindous  ;  son  nom  n'a  pas  cesse  d'etre 
revere  de  cette  pieuse  nation  ;  long-temps  ses  adorateurs  vefurent 
paisibles,  respectes  meme,  entre  les  sectes  nombreuses  qui  repartagent 
le  pays;  et  cependant,  depuis  plusieurs  siecles,  Bouddha  ne  Jouii 
d^ aucun  culte  dans  Plnde;  ses  temples  ses  idoles  y  sont  renversts  ou 
abandminh^  une  tenebreuse  horreur^  une  ignorance  feinte  ou  reelle^  une 
haine  non  nioins  violent e  quirreflechie^  regnent  chez  les  Brah manes,  sur 
tout  ce  qui  conceme  sa  doctrineJ'^  |  It  is,  however,  obviously  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  passage  in  Italic  with  the  preceding  assertion 
that  Buddha  has  not  ceased  to  be  revered  by  this  pious  nation.  This 
confusion  of  ideas  necessarily  proceeds  from  not  having  formed  a 
correct  notion  of  the  character  of  Buddha  :  for,  as  long  as  he  is  merely 
considered  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  he  is  held  to  be  an  object  of 
reverence;  not,  however,  as  Buddha,  but  as  that  deity  himself.  But 
the  Hindus  have  never  acknowledged  him  under  any  other  charactw, 

♦  Religions  de  rAiitiquite,  vol  i,  p.  294:,         +  Ibid-  p.  296*  J  Ibid,  p,  296. 
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and,  consequently,  all  else  that  has  been  written  c6*i6erriing  hirii  i^ 
totally  foreign  frotn  the  Hindu  religion.  * 

If,  however,  the  ninth  incarnation  of  Vishtiu  be  so  clearly  a  tiiy- 
thological  fable,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that,  as  it  caniiot  therefore 
receive  a  place  in  history,  the  identification  of  Buddha  the  soni  of  Jifia 
with  the  prior  Buddha  of  the  Buddhists,  can  afford  no  valid  argument 
in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  Buddhism.  I  cannot,  consequently,  aisseift 
to  the  justness  of  the  following  remarks  of  Professor  Heeren :  - —  "  We 
are  certainly  unable  to  illustrate  historically  the  origin  of  the  sects 
(in  India),  or  to  specify  the  probable  period  when  this  took  place.  The 
sects  of  Shiva  and  Vishnu  are  at  present  the  most  prevalent,  but  they 
are  not  the  only  ones  ;  for  there  is  that  of  Ganesha,  and  several  otheri^. 
From  its  internal  nature,  and  its  objects  of  worship,  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  sect  of  Shiva,  whose  votaries  adore  the  lingam,  is 
the  most  ancient ;  and  perhaps  even  it  is  the  oldest  religion  of  the 
Hmdus.  On  the  contrary,  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu  under  the  form 
of  Krishna,  are  indebted  to  a  reformation  for  their  origin,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  refine  the  grossness  of  the  then  existing  religious  system. 
But  the  sect  of  Krishna  is  so  intimately  connected  with  those  epic  poems 
of  the  Hindus,  the  principal  subject  of  which  is  this  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 
that  this  system  of  belief  may  be  very  justly  called  a  poetical  religion.  The 
attempt  made  by  Jones  to  fix  the  period  of  the  first  appearance  of  this 
sect  at  1200  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  that  of  Buddhism  about 
two  hundred  years  later,  rests  on  very  weak  grounds.  What  we  kno# 
with  certainty  respecting  Buddha  is  merely  that  he  also  was  the  founder  of 
a  sect  which  must  have  once  predominated  in  a  great  part  of  India,  the 
doctrines  and  system  of  belief  of  the  votaries  of  which  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans ;  so  that  a  deadly  hatred 

*  I  may  add  that  mistakes  seem  also  to  have  arisen  from  its  not  havmg  been  recol- 
lected that  the  Amara  Kosh  was  written  by  a  Buddhist ;  and  that  consequently  the  names 
or  epithets  therein  contained  are  such  as  are  applied  to  Buddha  by  his  own  sectaries  only, 
and  never  by  the  Hindus. 

Though  it  may  seem  trivial,  it  may  perhaps  deserve  remark,  that  the  name  of  the 
regent  of  the  planet  Mercury  in  Sanscrit  is  spelled  Budha  ^Vj  a^^d  that  of  the  founder 
of  Buddhism  Buddha  W%\  and  that  in  Hindu  mythology  they  are  represented  as 
perfectly  distinct  personages. 

M  M    2 
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sprang  up  between  them,  which  terminated  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Buddhists  from  India,  But  the  many  important  historical  problems 
respecting  this  sect  which  remain  to  be  solved  must  be  obvious.  It  is 
not  the  period  only  when  it  originated  which  is  doubtful ;  yet  that  tliis 
sect  must  be  very  ancient  is  evinced  by  the  oldest  cave-temples  being 
dedicated  to  Buddha.  But  another  sironga^  proof  arises  from  the  Bud' 
dhisls  being  jneniioned  (at  least  once,  as  far  as  we  yet  know)  in  the 
Rarnaymij  along  with  atheists,  i  e.  the  opponents  of  the  Brahmans  ;  for 
those  who  deny  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Vedas  are  considered  to  be  all  of 
the  same  stamp.  It  is  hence  clear,  that  ichen  the  Ramai/an  was  composed 
the  Buddhists  not  only  existed^  but  xvere  deemed  the  adversaries  of  the 
Brahmans.  With  respect  to  tlie  connection  that  there  may  be  between 
the  doctrines  of  the  Buddhists  and  of  the  Brahmans,  and  to  the  history 
of  the  persecution  and  expulsion  from  India  of  the  former,  these  points 
still  remain  involved  in  darkness."  * 

This  opinion,  however,  of  Professor  Heeren  seems  to  be  prin- 
cipally founded  on  a  wrong  reading,  or  a  mistranslation  of  averse  con- 
tained in  the  printed  edition  of  the  Bamayan  f  ;  but  I  will  venture  to 
asserti  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  term  Buddhist  does 
not  occur  even  once  throughout  the  whole  of  that  poem.  At  the  same 
time,  were  this  not  the  case,  such  a  circumstance  would  prove  only  the 
recentness  of  the  period  in  which  the  Bamayan  was  composed,  and  not 
the  antiquity  of  Buddhism  ;  for  there  are  clearly  no  grounds,  either 
mythological,  traditional,  or  historical,  for  placing  the  origin  of  this  sect 
at  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  Gautama,  or  about  540  years  before 
Christ,  It  is  rather  singular,  however,  that  Professor  Heeren  should 
refer,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  to  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  :  — 

•   Ideen  ueber  die  Politik,  &c.  vol,vii[»  p.  12?.  Uh  edit 

f  I  have  not  the  Seranipore  edition  of  the  first  two  books  of  the  Ramayan ;  bat,  in 
two  MS,  copies  of  this  poem  which  I  have  consulted,  there  is  not,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  conversation  between  Jabali  and  Rama,  a  single  term  used  which  signifies  Buddhist, 
though  the  word  nastika^  or  atheist,  occurs  several  times.  In  the  original,  the  words 
quoted    by    Professor   Heeren  (ibid-^    p.   129,  note),    jIs   a  thief  so  is  a  Buddhist j  are 

3prr  ^  ^tX-  riajIsffcJ^H  SJT  W{  ^Tf^rmiM^M^rH  As  a  thhf,  so  me 
covetous  of  riches ;  and  as  both  is  he  who  has  embraced  atheism  tie  comeqmnce  of  little 
understanding* 
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"  According  to  the  notions  which  lentertain  of  the  real  history  of  the 
Hindu  religion,  the  worship  of  Rama  and  of  Krishna  by  the  Vaishnavas, 
and  that  of  Mahadeva  and  Bhavani  by  the  Shaivas  and  Shaktas,  have 
been  introduced  since  the  persecution  of  the  Buddhas  and  Jainas.  The 
institutions  of  the  Vedas  are  anterior  to  Buddha,  whose  theology  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  system  of  Kapila."*  For  it  seems 
evident  that  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  as  Rama  Chandra,  must  have 
acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  celebrity  before  an  epic  poem  would 
have  been  composed  on  the  subject;  and  that,  if  these  incarnations  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Vedas,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  there  can  be 
no  sufficient  grounds  for  ascribing  an  earlier  date  to  the  Ramayan  than 
the  origin  of  the  sect  which  first  considered  Rama  to  have  been  an 
incarnate  god.  If,  therefore,  this  poem  be  of  comparatively  recent 
composition,  it  must  follow,  that,  though  Buddhists  were  mentioned  in 
it,  this  would  be  no  proof  of  the  antiquity  which  Professor  Heeren 
ascribes  to  Buddhism.  As,  however,  I  differ  entirely  from  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke in  the  notions  which  he  has  expressed  respecting  the  real  history 
of  the  Hindu  religion,  I  do  not  contest  the  antiquity  of  the  Ramayan  j 
and  I  have  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  point  out  so  material  a 
mistake  as  the  one  which  has  taken  place  in  the  printed  edition  of 
that  poem. 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.viii.  p.  474. 
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CHAP.  X. 

BRAHMA, FURTHER    REMARKS    ON    THE    HINDU    RELIGION. 

That,  on  the  first  institution  of  the  Hindu  religion,  a  certain  degree 
of  preeminence  over  the  other  two  divine  hypostases  was  ascribed  to 
Brahma  seems  fully  evinced  by  his  name*;  by  his  being  imiversally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  the  author  of  tlie  Vedas  j  and  by  his  name 
slightly  modified  having  been  employed  to  designate  that  priesthood 
who  have  always  beqn  the  sole  guardians  and  preceptors  of  the  Hindu 
religion.  Although,  also,  he  is  both  in  the  Upanishads  and  Purans 
identified  with  the  Supreme  Being,  still  his  character,  as  a  divine  hypo- 
stasis only,  has  been  much  more  clearly  preserved  than  that  of  either 
Vishnu  or  Shiva  ;  for  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu  (as  well  as  in  several 
Purans)  it  is  said  :  —  "  He,  whom  the  mind  alone  can  perceive,  whose 
essence  eludes  the  external  organs,  who  has  no  visible  parts,  who  exists 
from  eternity,  even  He  the  soul  of  all  beings,  whom  no  being  can  com- 
prehend, shone  forth  in  person.  He,  having  willed  to  produce  various 
beings  from  his  own  divine  substance,  first  with  a  thought  created  the 
waters,  and  placed  in  them  a  productive  seed :  that  seed  became  an 
egg  bright  as  gold,  blazing  like  a  luminary  with  a  thousand  beams  ;  and 
in  that  egg  He  was  born  himself,  in  the  form  of  Brahma,  the  great  fore- 
father of  all  spirits,"  t  The  peculiar  epithet,  however,  of  creato7\  by 
which  Brahma  is  distinguished,  is  obviously  misapplied,  because  no  act 
of  creation  is  ever  ascribed  to  him  ;  for  the  primary  elements  of  things 
were  first  created  by  the  Supreme  Being,  and  also  by  his  influence 
subsequently  combined  and  arranged  in  the  mundane  egg.  Brahma, 
therefore,  is  invariably  represented  as  being  only  the  producer  or  pro- 
genitor of  all  classes  of  animated  beings  ;  and  of  the  trees,  plants,  and 

•   A  derivative  from  Brahnij  the  Supreme  Beiiig- 

f  Institutes  of  Menu,  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  chap.  i.  ver,  7,  8,  9. 
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herbage  which  adorn  the  earth,  and  which  also  the  Hindus  consider  to 
be  endued  with  life. 

But  this  deity  must  have  long  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  popular 
worship,  since  he  is  never  described  in  the  Purans  as  exerting  his  divine 
power  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  men  and  gods  ;  nor  is  there  in 
them  the  slightest  trace  of  such  legends  respecting  him  as  have  been 
invented  in  honour  of  Vishnu  and  Shiva.  The  name  and  attributes^ 
indeed,  of  Brahma  have  been  preserved ;  but,  without  recurring  to  the 
probable  state  of  the  Hindu  religion  at  its  origin,  it  would  at  the 
present  day  be  difficult  to  discover  that  he  was  one  of  the  gods  of 
Hindu  mythology,  or  to  understand  how  he  could  ever  have  been 
invested  with  such  9  character.*  But  the  cause  which  may  have  occa- 
sioned the  cessation  of  his  worship,  and  of  the  absence  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindus  of  all  mention  of  any  manifestation  of  his  divine 
powerf,  must  now  remain  unascertainable,  as  neither  writings  nor 
tradition  afford  any  information  on  the  subject.  The  abolition,  however, 
of  the  worship  of  Brahma  is  at  the  present  day  generally  attributed  to 
the  inevitable  consequences  resulting  from  the  curse  of  Shiva ;  and  this 
event  is  thus  related  in  the  Skanda  Puran  :  — 

*  The  lingam  of  Shiva,  having  in  Daruwanam  fallen  on  the  ground 
in  consequence  of  the  curse  of  the  holy  sages  |,  instantly  increased  in 
size  until  its  base  went  far  beyond  the  lowest  profound  and  its  head 
towered  above  the  heavens ;  and  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Indra,  and  all  the 
gods,  having  hastened  to  behold  this  wonder,  thus  spoke  to  one 
another :  —  *  What  cmi  be  its  length  and  breadth  ?  where  can  be 
situated  its  top  and  base  ? '  Having  thus  considered,  the  gods  said, 
— '  *  O  Vishnu  !  do  thou  ascertain  the  base  of  this  lingam,  and  O  lotos- 
born,  do  thou  discover  its  head,  and  let  this  be  the  place  where  you 
shall  return  to  relate  what  you  may  have  seen.*      Having  heard  these 

•  It  deserves  notice  that  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  Essay  on  the  gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and 
India,  has  ahnost  entirely  passed  over  Brahma;  most  probably  because  he  could  learn 
nothing  respecting  him. 

f  I  ought  to  except  that  of  bestowing  boons  of  the  greatest  eflBcacy,  as  in  this  respect 
Brahma  is  generally  the  actor;  but  he  always  grants  them. so  injudiciously  that  they  never 
fail  to  produce  the  utmost  distress  to  men  and  gods., 

X  See  an  account  of  this  circumstance,  post,  p.  298. 
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words,  Vishnu  proceeded  to  Tartarus,  and  Brahma  to  heaven  ;  but 
high  as  he  ascended,  Pitamaha  could  not  perceive  the  head  of  that 
lingam,  and  he  was  therefore  returning  and  had  arrived  at  the  top  of 
Meru,  when  5wroMi*,  as  she  reclined  under  the  shade  of  a  ketaki 
treef,  saw  him  and  thus  spoke,  —  *  Where  hast  thou  gone,  O  Brahma  ! 
whence  dost  thou  return  ?  say,  can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  ?'  Brahma, 
smiling,  replied, ^ — -I  have  been  sent  by  the  gods  to  discover 
the  head  of  this  wonderful  lingam  which  fills  the  three  worlds,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  reach  it  What,  therefore,  shall  I  say  to  them 
when  I  return  ;  for  if  I  falsely  assert  that  I  have  seen  its  top  they  will 
require  witnesses  to  attest  the  truth  of  it?  Do  thou,  then,  with  this 
ketaki^  give  testimony  to  what  I  shall  declare/  Surabhi  and  the  ketaki 
tree  consented  to  act  as  Brahma  desired ;  and  he,  having  made  this  agree- 
ment, proceeded  to  where  the  angels  had  remained,  and  thus  addressed 
them:  —  *0  gods!  I  have  seen  the  top  of  this  lingam,  which  is 
spacious,  pure,  delightful,  adorned  with  the  leaves  of  the  ketaki^  and 
wonderful  to  behold,  but  without  my  assistance  no  one  can  see  it'  On 
hearing  these  words  the  immortals  were  astonished,  and  Vishnu  said,  ^^ — 
*  This  is  most  surprising;  for  I  have  penetrated  through  all  the  lower 
worlds,  and  have  not  been  able  to  discover  its  base  :  but  most  assuredly 
this  lingam  form  of  Mahadeva  has  neither  beginning,  nor  middle,  nor 
end  ;  for  it  was  through  his  divine  will  that  yon,  O  gods  and  holy 
sages  !  were  produced,  and  also  this  universe  with  all  that  it  contains, 
movable  and  immovable;  and  in  this  lingam  of  the  lord  is  centred 
creation,  preservation,  and  destruction.'  Brahma  then  said,  —  *  O 
Vishnu  !  why  art  thou  surprised  that  I  have  seen  the  top,  because  thou 
hast  not  been  able  to  reach  the  base  of  this  lingam  ;  but  what  proof 
dost  thou  require  to  convince  thee  that  I  have  seen  it?'  Vishnu, 
smiling,  replied,  —  *  Explain,  O  Brahma  !  how  thou  couldst  have  seen 
the  head  in  heaven  while  I  could  not  discover  the  base  in  Tartarus  ;  but  if 
this  be  really  the  case,  who  are  the  witnesses  to  your  having  seen  it?' 
Brahma  quickly  answered,  —  *  The  ketaki  and  Stirabki ;  these,   O  ye 

*  Tlie  celestial  cowj  from  whose  teats  stream  all  things  that  the  gods  desire.     The 
curse,  however,  pronounced  on  her  mouth,  applies  to  that  of  all  cows, 
f  Pandanus  odoratissiui 
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gods  !  will  attest  that  I  speak  the  truth.'  The  immortals  then  imme- 
diately sent  for  them  ;  and,  when  they  arrived,  Surabhi  and  the  ketiaki 
declared  that  Brahma  had  actually  seen  the  top  of  the  lingam.  At  this 
instant  a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven,  saying,  ^  Know,  O  Suras  !  that 
Surabhi  and  the  ketaki  have  spoken  falsely,  for  Brahma  has  not  seen  its 
top/  The  immortals  then  imprecated  this  curse  on  Surabhi^  —  ^  Since 
thou  hast  with  thy  mouth  uttered  a  falsehood,  may  thy  mouth  be 
henceforth  deemed  impure!'  and  on  the  ketaki^- — *  Though  thou 
smellest  sweetly,  mayest  thou  be  considered  unworthy  to  be  offered  to 
iShiva  !'  After  the  gods  had  ceased  speaking,  the  voice  from  heaven 
thus  cursed  Brahma :  — •  ^  Since  thou  hast  childishly  and  with  weak 
understanding  asserted  a  falsehood,  let  no  one  henceforth  perform 
worship  to  thee.*  '*  —  Kedar  AT^anrf,  chap.  6.* 

The  only  other  legend  in  which  Brahma  appears  as  an  actor,  or 
rather  as  a  sufferer,  is  the  one  respecting  his  having  been  deprived 
of  his  fifth  head ;  which  circumstance  is  thus  related  in  the  Skanda 
Puran  :  — 

"  Once,  formerly,  when  they  were  assembled  on  the  top  of  Meru, 
the  holy  sages  having  saluted  Brahma  requested  him  to  declare  the  triie 
nature  of  the  godhead  ;  but  the  creator,  influenced  by  the  delusion  of 
Mahesha  and  his  mind  obscured  by  spiritual  darkness,  asserted  his  own 
preeminence  and  thus  replied :  —  *  I  am  the  womb  of  the  universe, 
without  beginning  or  end,  and  the  sole  and  self-existent  lord,  and  he 
who  does  not  worship  me  shall  never  obtain  beatitude.'  On  hearing 
these  words  Kratu,  a  form  of  Narayanaf ,  smiled  and  said,  —  ^  Hadst  thou 
not  been  misled  by  ignorance,  thou  wouldst  not  have  made  an  assertion 
so  contrary  to  truth :  for  I  am  the  framer  of  the  universe,  the  source  of 
life,  the  unborn,  eternal,  and  supreme  Narayana  ;  and,  had  I  not  willed 
it,  creation  would  not  have  taken  place.'     Thus  Vishnu  and  Brahma 

•  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  curse  is  not  mentioned  in  either  the  Lainga  or  Shiva 
Purans,  or  in  apy  other,  as  far  as  I  have  obsei-ved ;  and  if  the  Prahhasa  Mahatmyam  be  a 
genuine  portion  of  the  Skanda  Puran,  it  is  therein  said  that  this  curse  was  pronounced  by 
Savitri.  The  same  is  stated  in  the  Padma  Puran  ;  and  in  the  Brahma  Vaivarta  the  cessation 
of  Brahma's  worship  is  ascribed  to  the  curse  of  Narada. 

f  The  seventh  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  mentioned  ante,  p.  242.,  Yadgna  and  Kiatu  being 
synonymous  words  in  Sanscrit ;  but  here  the  name  is  intended  for  Vishnu  himself. 
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words,  Vishnu  proceeded  to  Tartarus,  and  Brahma  to  heaven  ;  but 
high  as  he  ascended,  Pitamaha  could  not  perceive  the  head  of  that 
lingam,  and  he  was  therefore  returning  and  had  arrived  at  the  top  of 
Meru,  when  Siirabhi'^^  as  she  recHned  under  the  shade  of  a  ketaki 
treef,  saw  him  and  thus  spoke,  ^ —  *  Where  liast  thou  gone,  O  Brahma  ! 
whence  dost  thou  return  ?  say,  can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  ?'  Brahma, 
smiling,  replied,  —  'I  have  been  sent  by  the  gods  to  discover 
the  head  of  this  wonderful  lingam  which  fills  the  three  worlds,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  reach  it  What,  therefore,  shall  I  say  to  them 
when  I  return  ;  for  if  I  falsely  assert  that  I  have  seen  Us  top  they  will 
require  witnesses  to  attest  the  truth  of  it?  Do  thou,  then,  with  this 
ketalcif  give  testimony  to  what  I  shall  declare.'  Surabhi  and  the  kciaki 
tree  consented  to  act  as  Brahma  desired  j  and  he,  having  made  this  agree- 
ments proceeded  to  where  the  angels  had  remained,  and  thus  addressed 
them  ;  —  ^  O  gods  !  I  have  seen  the  top  of  this  lingam,  which  is 
spacious,  pure,  delightful,  adorned  with  the  leaves  of  the  ketaki^  and 
wonderful  to  behold,  but  without  my  assistance  no  one  can  see  it.'  On 
hearing  these  words  the  immortals  were  astonished,  and  Vishnu  said,  — 
*  This  is  most  surprising ;  for  I  have  penetrated  through  all  the  lower 
worlds,  and  have  not  been  able  to  discover  its  base  :  but  most  assuredly 
this  lingam  form  of  Mahadeva  has  neither  beginning,  nor  middle,  nor 
end;  for  it  was  through  his  divine  will  that  you,  O  gods  and  holy 
sages  !  were  produced,  and  also  this  universe  with  all  that  it  contains, 
movable  and  immovable ;  and  in  this  lingam  of  the  lord  is  centred 
creation,  preservation,  and  destruction,'  Brahma  then  said,  —  *  O 
Vishnu  !  why  art  thou  surprised  that  I  have  seen  the  top,  because  thou 
hast  not  been  able  to  reach  the  base  of  this  lingam  ;  but  what  proof 
dost  thou  require  to  convince  thee  that  I  have  seen  it?'  Vishnu, 
smiling,  replied,  —  *  Explain,  O  Brahma  !  how  thou  couldst  have  seen 
the  head  in  heaven  while  I  could  not  discover  the  base  in  Tartarus ;  but  if 
this  be  really  the  case,  wlio  are  the  witnesses  to  your  having  seen  it?' 
Brahma  quickly  answered,  —  *  The  ketaki  and  SurabJii;  these,   O  ye 

♦  The  celestial  cow,  from  whose  teats  stream  all  things  that  the  gods  desire.     The 
curse^  however^  pronounced  on  her  mouth,  applies  to  that  of  all  cows, 
f  Pandanus  odoratissiin 
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gods  !  will  attest  that  I  speak  the  truth/  The  immortals  then  imme- 
diately sent  for  them ;  and,  when  they  arrived,  Surabhi  and  the  ketaki 
declared  that  Brahma  had  actually  seen  the  top  of  the  lingam.  At  this 
instant  a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven,  saying,  ^  Know,  O  Suras  !  that 
Surabhi  and  the  ketaki  have  spoken  falsely,  for  Brahma  has  not  seen  its 
top/  The  immortals  then  imprecated  this  curse  on  Surabhi^  —  *  Since 
thou  hast  with  thy  mouth  uttered  a  falsehood,  may  thy  mouth  be 
henceforth  deemed  impure!'  and  on  the  ketaki,  - — *  Though  thou 
smellest  sweetly,  mayest  thou  be  considered  unworthy  to  be  offered  to 
Shiva  !*  After  the  gods  had  ceased  speaking,  the  voice  from  heaven 
thus  cursed  Brahma :  —  ^  Since  thou  hast  childishly  and  with  weak 
understanding  asserted  a  falsehood,  let  no  one  henceforth  perform 
worship  to  thee/ ''  —  Kedar  Khand,  chap.  6.* 

The  only  other  legend  in  which  Brahma  appears  as  an  actor,  or 
rather  as  a  sufferer,  is  the  one  respecting  his  having  been  deprived 
of  his  fifth  head ;  which  circumstance  is  thus  related  in  the  Skanda 
Puran  :  — 

"  Once,  formerly,  when  they  were  assembled  on  the  top  of  Meru^ 
the  holy  sages  having  saluted  Brahma  requested  him  to  declare  the  triie 
nature  of  the  godhead  ;  but  the  creator,  influenced  by  the  delusion  of 
Mahesha  and  his  mind  obscured  by  spiritual  darkness,  asserted  his  own 
preeminence  and  thus  replied :  —  *  I  am  the  womb  of  the  universe, 
without  beginning  or  end,  and  the  sole  and  self-existent  lord,  and  he 
who  does  not  worship  me  shall  never  obtain  beatitude/  On  hearing 
these  words  Kratu,  a  form  of  Narayanaf ,  smiled  and  said,  —  *  Hadst  thou 
not  been  misled  by  ignorance,  thou  wouldst  not  have  made  an  assertion 
so  contrary  to  truth :  for  I  am  the  framer  of  the  universe,  the  source  of 
life,  the  unborn,  eternal,  and  supreme  Narayana ;  and,  had  I  not  willed 
it,  creation  would  not  have  taken  place/     Thus  Vishnu  and  Brahma 

•  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  curse  is  not  mentioned  in  either  the  Lainga  or  Shiva 
Purans,  or  in  aqy  other,  as  far  as  I  have  observed ;  and  if  the  Prabhasa  Mahatmyam  be  a 
genuine  portion  of  the  Skanda  Puran,  it  is  therein  said  that  this  curse  was  pronounced  by 
Savitri.  The  same  is  stated  in  the  Padma  Puran  ;  and  in  the  Brahma  Vaivarta  the  cessation 
of  Brahma's  worship  is  ascribed  to  the  curse  of  Narada. 

f  The  seventh  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  mentioned  ante,  p.  242.,  Yadgna  and  Kratu  being 
synonymous  words  in  Sanscrit ;  but  here  the  name  is  intended  for  Vishnu  himself. 
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disputed  ;  and,  at  length,  having  demanded  proofs  in  support  of  each 
other's  assertions,  agreed  to  refer  the  point  to  the  decision  of  the  Vedas- 
The  Vedas  replied,  —  *  If,  O  ye  gods  of  creation  and  preservation  !  you 
will  accord  in  our  decision,  we  will  produce  such  proof  as  shall  deter- 
mine your  doubts/  They  answeredj  ^ —  '  Be  you  the  proof  whicli  shall 
convince  us  of  the  real  truth.*  The  Rig  Veda  said,  —  *  He  who  creates, 
preserves,  and  destroys  is  in  truth  Shiva  alone/  The  Yajur  said, — ^  He 
who  is  tlie  real  object  of  sacrificial  rites  and  of  mysterious  contempla- 
tion is  Hara/  The  Sama  said,  —  *  He  through  whom  this  universe 
moves  and  is  illumined  is  Trimbaka,*  The  Atharvan  said,-—*  That  god 
of  gods  by  obtaining  whose  grace,  through  devotion,  final  beatitude 
can  alone  be  attained  is  Shankara/*  Having  heard  these  words, 
Vishnu  and  Brahma,  still  bewildered  by  the  darkness  of  delusion,  thus 
said  :  —  ^  How  can  the  lord  of  goblins,  the  delighter  in  cemeteries,  the 
naked  devotee  covered  with  ashes,  haggard  in  appearance,  wearing 
twisted  locks  ornamented  with  snakes,  and  mounted  on  a  bull,  be  the 
Supreme  Being?*  The  incorporeal  Pranaf  then  assuming  a  form 
thus  said,  — '  That  is  not  the  real  form  of  Sliiva  ;  but,  when  united  to 
his  energy,  he  sometimes,  under  the  figure  of  Rudra,  delights  himself 
in  various  ilKisive  sports/*  But  these  words  dispelled  not  the  spiritual 
darkness  of  Vishnu  and  Brahma  ;  when  suddenly  appeared  between 
them  a  wondrous  effulgence  filling  the  heaven,  and  earth,  and  mid-air, 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  beheld  a  human  form,  vast,  uncreated,  of  a 
dark  hue,  holding  in  his  hands  a  trident  and  a  rosary,  and  wearing  a 
serpent  for  the  Rrahminical  string;  on  seeing  whom  the  fifth  head  of 
Brahma  glowed  with  anger,  and  thus  spoke:  —  *  I  know  thee  well,  O 
Chandrashekera  !  for  from  my  forehead  didst  thou  formerly  spring,  and 
because  thou  didst  weep  I  called  thee  Rudra ;  hasten  then  to  seek  the 
refuge  of  my  feet  and  I  will  protect  thee,  O  my  son  ! '  At  these  proud 
words  of  Brahma,  Shiva  was  incensed,  and  from  his  anger  sprang  into 
existence  a  terrific  form  J,  whom  he  thus  addressed;  —  *  Chastise  this 
lotos-born/    No  sooner  did  Bhairava  hear  this  order  than  he  instantly, 

•  Tliese  last  three  names  are  appellations  of  Shiva, 

f  This  is  the  Sanscrit  name  for  the  sacred  and  mysterious  syllable  oau 

:[:  Hence  named  Bhairava, 
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with  the  nail  of  hi»  left  thumb,  cut  off  the  head  of  Brahma ;  that 
member  which  had  committed  the  fault  received  punishment,  and 
therefore  of  his  fifth  head  was  Brahma  deprived.  On  beholding  this 
event  Vishnu  propitiated  Shankara  with  praises^  and  Brahma,  also 
alarmed,  addressed  him  with  the  humblest  supplications/' -^  ifa^At 
Khand^  chap.  30. 

This  legend,  however,  is  related  in  so  different  a  manner  in  the 
Padma  Puran,  that  it  may  be  proper  to  subjoin  it :  —  "  Above  his  four 
heads,  Brahma  had  formerly  a  fifth  ;  and  hence  he,  from  the  impurity 
of  his  nature,  became  so  arrogant  as  to  think  that  he,  and  no  other, 
had  created  all  things,  and  that,  besides  himself,  there  was  no  other 
god,  neither  Shiva  nor  Vishnu.  One  of  his  mouths  had  delivered 
the  Rig  Veda,  and  the  others  the  Yajur,  Sama,  and  Atharvan,  with  the 
Angas,  Uphangas,  Itihasas^  and  all  sacred  learning ;  and  from  its  having 
read,  from  its  elevated  situation,  the  Vedas,  the  fifth  had  acquired  such 
a  splendour  that  it  could  not  be  endured  by  either  Suras  or  Asuras. 
Unable,  therefore,  to  approach  or  behold  it,  they  determined  to  apply 
for  relief  to  Shiva ;  and  having  proceeded  to  his  abode,  they  with 
praises  supplicated  his  assistance.  Being  thus  propitiated,  Shiva 
granted  their  request,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  where  Brahma 
remained  inflated  with  pride.  On  seeing,  therefore,  Shiva  enter, 
Brahma,  involved  in  spiritual  darkness,  did  not  pay  him  the  usual 
honours ;  and  Shiva,  beholding  Pitamaha's  fifth  head  inflicting  distress 
on  the  universe  by  its  effulgent  beams,  brighter  than  a  thousand  suns, 
approached  him  and  said,  —  *  Ah !  this  head  shines  with  too  much 
splendour;'  and  immediately  cut  it  off  with  the  nail  of  his  left  thumb, 
with  as  much  ease  as  a  man  cuts  the  stem  of  a  plantain  tree.'' — Shrishti 
Khandj  chap.  14.* 

•  I  add  a  third  version  of  this  legend  from  the  95th  chapter  of  the  Varaha  Puran :  — 
«  In  his  third  birth,  Brahma,  when  he  was  bom  with  five  heads,  created  Rudra;  and,  having 
once  placed  him  on  his  shoulder,  the  fifth  head  thus  addressed  Rudra :  *  O  youth !  who 
excellest  in  might,  protect  the  universe,  and  be  celebrated  in  the  three  worlds  under  various 
appellations,  and  amongst  others  that  of  Kapali  (the  bearer  of  skulls).'  On  hearmg  the  word 
Kapali  Rudra  was  mcensed,  and  immediately  with  the  nail  of  his  left  thumb  cut  off  the  fifth 
head  of  Brahma." 

N  N    2 
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In  another  khand,  also,  of  the  Skanda  Ptiran  this  event  is  related 
in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Padma ;  and  as  the  legend 
relating  to  it  not  only  contains  an  account  of  Brahma's  being  pro- 
duced with  five  heads,  but  also  several  other  curious  circumstances, 
I  transcribe  the  whole  of  it ;  ^ — 

'*  Formerly,  all  things  movable  and  immovable  having  been 
destroyed,  naught  remained  but  one  boundless  ocean  :  nor  fire,  nor 
air,  nor  sun,  nor  atmosphere,  nor  stars,  nor  planets,  nor  liglit,  nor 
earth,  nor  heaven,  nor  gods,  nor  demons,  existed  then,  and  all  was 
involved  in  impenetrable  darkness*  One  being  alone,  Maha  Kala  *, 
self-subsisting,  then  pervaded  all  space  j  who,  becoming  desirous  of 
creation,  churned  his  left  arm  with  his  right  fore  finger,  when  issued  a 
bubble,  which,  increasing  in  size,  became  an  egg  resembling  gold. 
This  egg  Maha  Kala  divided  with  his  hand,  and  of  the  upper  half 
formed  the  heavens,  and  of  the  lower  half  the  earth;  and  in  the  centre 
of  it  appeared  Brahma,  with  five  heads  and  four  arms,  to  whom  Maha 
Kala  thus  said,  —  *  Through  my  favour  effect  creation  ;'  and,  having 
thus  spoken,  disappeared.  Brahma,  having  tlipn  considered  in  what 
manner  he  could  accomplish  this  object,  propitiated  the  lord  Bhava  by 
a  severe  tapasj  and,  in  consequence,  received  from  him  the  four 
Vedas,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  become  the  creator.  But  as  Shiva  had 
not  revealed  himself,  Brahma  continued  his  tapmy  in  order  that  he 
might  behold  that  god.  Shiva  was  propitiated,  but  still  invisible 
thus  said,  —  *0  Brahma!  choose  whatever  boon  thou  pleasest,' 
He  then  craved  that  Shiva  would  become  his  son  ;  and  Shiva  replied, — 
*  Propitiated  by  thy  piety,  I  will  become  thy  son  under  the  form  of 
Rudra ;  but,  as  thou  hast  craved  a  boon  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
asked,  I  shall  on  this  account  hereafter  cutoff  one  of  thy  heads; 
nevertheless,  thougli  thou  sljalt  afterwards  possess  but  four  heads,  yet 
as  thou  hast  been  formed  by  me,  from  my  own  substance,  wliich  is 
that  of  Brahm,  shalt  thou,  in  remembrance  of  this  circumstance,  be 
denominated  in  the  three  worlds  by  the  name  of  Brahma,  and  also 
from  my  becoming  thy  son  shalt  thou  be  called  Pitaraaha  (the  great 
father)/ 

•  A  name  of  Shiva. 
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"  Brahma, having  thus  obtained  both  a  boon  and  a  curse,  proceeded, 
in  order  to  effect  creation,  to  sacrifice  to  that  fire  which  had  sprung 
from  his  own  effulgence,  and,  from  the  heat,  perspiration  collected 
on  his  forehead;  to  wipe  off  which  he  raised  his  hand,  in  which  was  a 
billet  of  wood,  and  his  forehead  being  slightly  grazed  with  it,  a  drop  of 
blood  fell  in  the  fire ;  from  which,  by  the  will  of  Shiva,  sprang  Rudra, 
of  a  dark  hue,  with  five  heads,  ten  arms,  and  fifteen  eyes,  with  a 
serpent  for  the  Brahminical  string,  bearing  twisted  locks,  and  the  moon 
on  his  head,  and  clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  lion.  Having  beheld  such  a 
son  produced  to  him,  Brahma  was  delighted,  and  bestowed  on  him 
various  appellations.  Brahma,  having  then  created  the  various  classes 
of  beings,  they  all  adored  him  except  Rudra,  to  whom  Brahma  said, — 
^  Why  dost  thou  not  also  adore  me  ? '  Rudra  replied,  —  *  I  wor- 
ship none  other  than  that  effulgence  from  which  I  sprang;*  and,  having 
thus  spoken,  he  departed  to  where  Shiva  abided.  But  Brahma,  from 
the  impurity  of  his  nature,  became  immersed  in  spiritual  darkness,  and 
thought  that  it  was  by  his  own  power  alone  that  he  had  effected  cre- 
ation, and  that  there  was  no  other  god  equal  to  him.  His  fifth  head, 
also,  from  having  read  the  Vedas,  which  the  other  four  heads  had 
delivered,  acquired  a  splendour  which  neither  Suras  nor  Asuras  could 
endure,*'  &c — Avanti  Khand^  c^ap.  2.  (The  rest  of  this  legend  is  here 
related  in  almost  the  same  words  as  it  is  in  the  passage  of  the  Padma 
Puran  above  quoted.) 


In  consequence  of  these  two  events,  it  has  become  a  favourite 
opinion  that,  although  Brahmaism  was  the  primitive  religion  of  the 
Hindus,  yet  the  worship  of  Brahma  was  at  some  remote  period 
superseded  by  that  of  Shiva.  Mr.  Paterson  has  even  remarked,  that 
"  the  annihilation  of  the  sect  and  worship  of  Brahma,  as  the  hhwara  or 
supreme  lord,  is  allegorically  described  in  the  Kashi  Khand  of  the 
Skanda  Puran,  where  the  three  powers  are  mentioned  as  contending 
for  precedency.  Vishnu,  at  last,  acknowledges  the  superiority  of  Shiva  ; 
but  Brahma,  on  account  of  his  presumptuous  obstinacy  and  pride,  had 
one  of  his  heads  cut  off  by  Shiva,  and  his  puja  (worship)  abolished. 
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The  intent  of  the  fable  is  evidently  to  magnify  the  sect  of  Shiva  above 
those  of  Brahma  and  Vishnu  ;  and  if,  instead  of  the  Devatas  themselves 
(who  are  described  as  the  actors  in  this  allegorical  drama),  we  substitute 
the  contending  sects,  the  fable  will  appear  not  destitute  of  foundation 
in  historical  fact/*  *  The  inaccuracies  in  the  first  part  of  this  quotation 
will  be  evident,  after  a  perusal  of  the  passages  which  I  have  above 
translated  from  the  Skanda  Purao  j  and  Mr.  Paterson  assigns  no  suf- 
ficient reason  in  support  of  his  proposed  removal  of  the  scene  of  these 
legends  from  heaven  to  earth.  It  deserves  remark,  also,  that  it  is 
Vishnu  and  Brahma  alone,  who  are  in  several  Purans  represented  as 
contending  for  supremacy  ;  and  that  in  these  cases  Shiva  is  not  present, 
but  appears  either  personally,  or  at  first  under  the  form  of  the  lingam, 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  dispute*  These  legends  therefore,  as 
related  in  the  Purans,  afford  no  grounds  whatever  for  supposing  that 
Brahmaism  and  Shivaism  existed  in  India  at  distinct  periods,  and  that 
the  former  was  abolished  in  consequence  of  holy  wars  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  sectaries  of  Brahma  and  Shiva. 

But  the  notions  of  M.  Guigniaut  respecting  the  Hindu  religion 
are  so  extraordinary  that  they  require,  notwithstanding  their  length,  to 
be  transcribed  ;  for  he  remarks, —  *'  Cette  cause  destructive  avec  laquelle 
le  dieu  conservateur  est  dans  un  perpetuel  combat,  que  peut-elle  etre 
sinon  le  principe  meme  de  toute  corruption,  de  tout  mal  physique,  et 
par  une  transition  si  naturelle,  de  tout  mal  moral,  Siva-Roudra,  le  dieu 
destructeur  ?  Ici  eclate  une  opposition  aussi  frappanfe  que  diverse  et 
complexes  non  settlement  enire  les  deux  divinifesf  mats  entire  les  deux  cuites; 
tellemeni  qtton  est  tente  d^y  voir  la  bttte  de  deux  religions  ennemies  qui  se 
rencontrenty  se  heurtent^  se  froissentf  grandissent  et  se  developpent  dans 
le  cours  mime  de  leurs  debats ;  et,  apres  des  longs  dechiremens,  finissent 
par  s'amalgamer  Tune  avec  I'autre,  sans  pourtant  se  confondre,  et 
s'unissent  sans  cesser  jamais  d'etre  distinctes.  Ceci  demande  quelques 
eclaiicissemens.  Le  Sivaisme  a,  dans  sa  simplicite  pleine  de  grandeur, 
quel  que  chose  de  singulierement  barbare,  qui  denote  une  haute  anti- 
quite  ;  d'ail leurs,  sesfomies  generales  out  manifestement  servi  de  types  aux 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  voL  viii.  p.  i9« 
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creations  mccemves  des  autres  systemes  et  de  toute  la  mythologie  des  Hin^ 
daus.  B  en  est  comme  le  corps,  mats  un  corps  vwantf  animS ;  et  tel  a  etc 
son  empire  sur  Vimagination  des  petiples,  que  le  culte  de  Mahadeva  et  de 
Bhavanij  de  V Hermaphrodite  et  du  lingam,  estjiisquHci  reste  dominant.  * 

II  est  peut-etre  plus  difficile  d'expliquer  lea  singuliers  rapports 

qu'une  foule  de  traditions  concourent  a  etablir  entre  Brahma  et  Siva. 
Ici  encore  Brahma  est  inferieur  et  subordonn^ ;  et,en  efFet,  les  deux  sectes 
rivales  s'accordent  a  le  presenter  comme  un  simple  ministre  des  deux 
grands  dieux  qu'elles  revetent  a  des  titres  difFerens,  comme  Tinter- 
mediaire  entre  ces  dieux  superieurs  et  les  divinites  inferieurs  qu'elles 
reconnaissent  egalement  Tune  et  Tautre ;  enfin,  comme  le  chef  et  le 
gouverneur  des  mondes,  mais  sous  leur  empire  et  sous  leur  autorit^ 
supreme.  Cependant,  quoiquHl  soit  question  cd  et  Id  des  luttes  de  Vichnou 
avec  Brahma,  quoiquon  nous  montre  Siva  et  Vichnou  s^unissant  tous  deux 
pour  chdtier  leurfr^re  infidele,  les  combats  f  de  Brahma  et  de  Siva  paraissent 
bien  plus  anciens,  plus  caracterises ;    et  Ton    ne  peut  se  defendre  d*y 

chercher  un  sens  curieux  ou  profbnd.  if Suffit-il,  pour  rendre 

compte  de  ces  fables,  d'alieguer  des  mysteres  cosmogoniques  ou 
physiques,  les  combats  des  elemens  et  des  puissances  de  la  nature  ? 
Tessence  meme  du  role  de  Brahma  qui,  une  fois  la  creation  consomm6e, 
doit  necessairement  ceder  la  place  aux  deux  autres  dieux.  Tun  charg^ 
de  la  conserver  en  y  entretenant  les  principes  de  vie,  en  y  ramenant  les 
"^quilibres  des  forces,  Tautre  de  la  renouveller  en  y  detruisant  et  y 
reproduisant  sans  cesse  les  formes  ?  ou  bien  faut-il  avoir  recours  a 
des  conjectures  historiques,  et  chercher  encore  une  fois  dans  les  guerres 
des  sectes  religieuses  ou  dans  les  dissensions  des  castes,  la  raison  de  la 
pretendue  abolition  du  culte  de  Brahma  et  de  la  disparition  totale  de 
ses  temples?  "  § 

•  Religions  de  r Antiquity,  tom.i.  p.  214. 

f  Brahmu  is  in  no  Sanscrit  Work  described  as  having  ever  been  engaged  in  battle,  or 
in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the  use  of  arms.  In  his  figures,  also,  he  is  repre- 
sented holding  in  his  four  hands  a  manuscript  book  containing  a  portion  of  the  Vedas,  a  pot 
for  holding  water,  a  rosary,  and  a  sacrificial  spoon. 

X  Religions  de  TAntiquit^,  torn.  i.  p.  239. 

$  Ibid.  p.  240.  These  remarks  belong  to  M .  Guigniaut,  for  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
original  work  of  Professor  Creuzer.    M.  Guigniaut  has,  however,  translated  correctly  the  fol- 
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I  am,  however,  obliged  to  observe  that  these  remarks  and  specu- 
lations are  completely  refuted  by  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  by 
the  whole  of  Sanscrit  literature,  by  the  traditional  opinions  which  have 
been  preserved  until  the  present  day  amongst  the  Hindus,  and  by  the 
actual  state  of  their  mythology  and  reiigioQ  :  for  the  dogma  of  the 
two  principles  of  good  and  evil  is  totally  unknown  to  the  Hindus,  and 
no  where  is  there  to  be  found  the  slightest  trace  of  any  combats  for 
supremacy  between  Vishnu  and  Sliiva,  It  seems,  also,  to  be  entirely 
overlooked  that  this  religion  is  indisputably  founded  on  the  Vedas^and 
that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  now  practised  by  all  the  orthodox  sects 
are  precisely  such  as  are  prescribed  in  those  books  ;  and  that  no  alter- 
ation whatever  has  taken  place  in  them,  except  the  institution  of  a  (ew 
festivals  and  devout  observances  which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
adopted.  But  even  these  have  been  made  to  conform  most  scrupu- 
lously to  the  precepts  of  the  Vedas  j  for  the  mode  of  worship  and  the 
offerings  presented  to  the  particular  deity  are  such  only  as  have  been 
deemed  holy  from  time  immemoriaL*  If,  therefore,  Brahmaism, 
Vishnuism,  and  Shivaism  differ  from  each  other,  as  some  writers 
suppose,  and  If  there  ever  existed  any  sects  which  professed  merely  one 


lowing  passage  of  the  original  : —  "  Cette  premiere  doctrine  (tie  Brahma)  avait  subsiste  mille 
ans  environ,  quand  commenc'erent  les  guerres  religieuses,  Alors  pariit  Siva,  la  seconde  incaj- 
nationj  apportant  le  lingani,  inxage  de  la  vie  et  de  la  mart,  Les  fetes  simples  et  pures  de 
Tantiqiie  Braliniaisme  font  place  an  sauvage  del  ire  des  orgies,  el  de  sanglans  sacrifices  souil- 
lent  les  autels  de  I'afFreuse  culte^  Les  traces  mjC^me  dii  culte  de  Bralima  furent  efFacees; 
Tamonr  et  la  vie,  la  colere  .et  la  mort,  voila  les  Clemens  dont  se  compose  le  nouveau  dieu^ 
aussibien  que  son  culte,"  —  Ibid.,  p,  141. 

*  I  allude  not,  of  course,  to  the  worship  of  Bhadri  Kali,  or  to  any  of  the  sects  which 
are  said  to  ha^e  originated  from  the  Taiitras ;  because  in  this  part  of  India  they  are  so  little 
known  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  information  respecting  them. 

Sir  W.  Jones  also  has  observed  in  a  note  to  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  —  "  The  learned 
Hindus  are  unanimously  of  opinion^  that  many  laws  enacted  by  Menu^  their  oldest  reputed 
legislator,  were  confined  to  the  three  first  ages  of  the  world,  and  liave  no  force  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  in  which  a  few  of  them  are  certainly  obsolete/'  Amongst  these  specified  is  the 
sacrifice  of  a  bull,  of  a  man,  and  of  a  horse  ;  but  diis  prohibition  is  understood  to  extend  in 
the  present  age  to  the  sacrifice  of  all  aninuils.  The  ceasing,  htjwever,  to  observe  certain 
rites  and  ceremonies  is  no  proof  of  any  change  having  taken  place  in  the  essential  principles 
of  that  religion,  to  which  such  rites  and  ceremonies  at  one  time  belonged. 
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of  these  systems  of  belief;  it  is  self-evident  that,  as  Brahma  is  the 
unquestionable  author  of  the  Vedas,  and  as  according  to  this  conjecture 
Brahmaism  was  the  first  of  these  systems,  the  followers  of  Shiva  and 
Vishnu  could  not  have  possibly  continued  to  belong  to  the  Hindu  re- 
ligion, but  must  have  become  equally  heretics  with  the  Buddhists.  But 
at  the  present  day  divine  honours  have  ceased  to  be  paid  to  Brahma ; 
the  great  body  of  Hindus  believe  that  both  Shiva  and  Vishnu  ought  to 
be  worshipped,  though  some  ascribe  a  certain  degree  of  preeminence  to 
the  one  and  some  to  the  other  j  and,  even  among  the  comparatively 
few  exclusive  votaries  of  Shiva  and  Vishnu,  no  difference  exists  in  their 
rites  and  ceremonies,  but  merely  in  the  object  of  worship. 

The  Vedas,  Upanishads,  and  Purans  still  continue  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Shaiva^  the  Vaishnava,  and  the  Smarta,  to  be  the  sole 
authorities  on  which  his  religion  is  founded ;  nor  is  there  either  writing 
or  tradition  which  in  the  slightest  degree  explains  the  causes  which 
have  occasioned  the  cessation  of  the  worship  of  Brahma,  or  the  ascrip- 
tion of  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  either  Vishnu  or  Shiva : 
but  that  the  adoration  of  the  one  God  must  have  ceased,  or  been  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  the  divine  hypostases,  at  a  very  remote  period,  is 
clearly  evinced  by  the  Upanishads,  which  are  universally  admitted  to 
contain  the  theological  doctrines  of  the  Vedas ;  for  in  some  of  these 
Brahma  appears  as  the  Supreme  Being,  in  others  Vishnu,  and  in  others 
Shiva.  The  cessation,  therefore,  of  Brahma's  worship  appears  to  have 
taken  place  during  the  interval  that  may  have  elapsed  between  the 
composition,  or  extraction  from  the  Vedas,  of  the  Upanishads,  and  the 
compilation  of  the  Purans  :  for  in  these  last  works  no  mention  occurs 
of  either  rites  or  ceremonies,  or  festivals,  or  temples*,  or  holy  places, 
being  dedicated  to  Brahma ;  nor  in  them  is  there  recorded  a  single 
legend  to  attest  and  magnify  his  divine  power.  But,  had  Brahma's 
worship  been  abolished  by  force,  and  after  sanguinary  battles  between 
his  sectaries  and  those  of  Shiva,  it  must  seem  highly  improbable  that 
no  notice  of  such  events,  or  at  least  allusions  to  them,  should  occur  in 
the  Purans :    nor  have  I  observed  in  them  the  slightest  appearance  of 

*  Except  at  Pushkara,  now  Pokur,  near  Ajmere. 
o  o 
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allegory,  nor  any  circumstances  which  could  be  tortured,  by  the  most 
expert  allegorist,  into  the  remotest  semblance  of  religious  wars  between 
the  supposed  sectaries  of  Brahmaism,  Vishnuism,  and  Shivaism- 

Some  singular  misapprehension,  also,  seems  to  prevail  with  respect 
to  the  character  and  worship  of  Shiva  5  for  it  is  assumed  that  as  this 
god  is  represented  as  the  avenger  and  destroyer,  he  must  consequently 
delight  in  being  honoured  by  bloody  sacrifices  and  barbarous  orgies. 
But  the  images  which  may  perhaps  have  been  at  one  time  erected  to 
Shiva  under  different  characters,  and  the  worship  addressed  to  them, 
have  been  long   superseded  by  the  symbol  of  the  lingam  :  and  Mr. 
Ward   has   correctly   remarked   that   "  under  different   names   several 
images   of  Shiva  are  described   in   the   Shastras ;    but   none  of  these 
images  are  made  at  present,  nor  is  any  public  worship  offered  to  them.*** 
Mr.  Ward  has  farther,  with  equal  justness,  observed:  —  **  Images  of 
Shiva  under  the  form  of  Maha  Kala  are  not  made  in  Bengal ;  but  a 
pan  of  water,  or  an  anadi  lingam,  is  substituted,  before  which  bloody 
sacrifices  are  offered,  and  other  ceremonies  performed,  in  the  month 
Chaitra  at  the  new  moon.      On///  a  Jew  j^ersofis  perform  this  worship. 
Except  before  this  image,  bloody  sacrifices  are  never  offered  to  Shiva, 
who  is  himself  called  (by  the  Vaishnavas  of  course)  a  Vaishnava^  i.  e.  a 
worshipper  of  Vishnu,  before  whose  image  no  animals  are  slain,  and 
whose  disciples  profess  never  to  eat  animal  food/'f    The  offerings,  also, 
presented  to  the  lingam  consist  solely  of  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  grains, 
preparations  of  milk,  sweetmeats,  incense,  and  perfumes. 

But,  as  fiir  as  I  can  learn,  the  worship  of  the  lingam  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Vedas,  nor  is  it  even  alluded  to  in  any  of  the  Upanishads 
which  I  have  read  j  and  consequently,  as  Shivaism  has,  since  at  least 
the  compilation  of  the  Purans,  consisted  entirely  in  this  worship,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  most  ancient  form 
of  the  Hindu  religion,  and  the  type  of  all  its  subsequent  forms.  I  must, 
however,  confess  myself  ignorant  of  what  M  Guigniaut  intends  by  ie 
culle  de  Mahadeva^  et  de  Bhavani^  et  de  F Her^maphrodite,  I  am  equally 
at  a  loss  to  discover  the  faintest  resemblance  to  their  religion,  as  it  is 

*  Ward's  View  of  tbe  Hindus^  vol,  i,  p.  18.  f  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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described  by  either  the  Hindus  themselves  or  in  their  sacred  books,  in 
the  following  passage : — "  Le  Sivaisme  repose  principalement  sur  la  per- 
sonification des  forces  de  la  nature,  considerees  ou  comme  generatricest 
et  productrices,  ou  comme  destructrices  et  regeneratrices,   et  ainsi  k 
rinfini.     Cest  une  vue  deja  haute  et  vaste  de  la  marche  du  monde,  et 
de  la  succession  constante  que  nous  presentent  ses  innombrables  ph^- 
nomenes.     Les  agens  de  ces  grands  operations  de  la  nature,  dans 
lesquels  Tidee  de  cause  et  celle  de  substance  commencent  a  poindre 
obscurement,  ce  sont,  pour  general iser  les  formes  di verses  sous  les- 
quelles  ils  se  produisent,  la  chaleur  et  Thumidite ;  deux  principes  pre- 
existens,  dont  le  soleil  et  la  lune  offrent  aux  yeux  les  types  primitifs. 
....  Cest  au  sein  de  la  nuit  qui  se  consomma  Tunion  feconde  des 
deux  principes,  alors  que  tout  d*un  coup  parut  le  lingam  apportant  la 
lumiere,  alors  que  la  premiere  hermaphrodite  lan9a  dans  Tespace  et  les 
astres  et  tous  les  corps  de  la  nature,  et  les  animaux,  et  les  hommes, 
alors  que  les  germes  des  etres  se  developperent,  pour  la  premiere  fois 
dans  Timmense  j/oni,  qui  depuis  reconcilie  et  les  reproduit  incessam- 
ment.     Voila  les  croyances  fondamentales  et  les  objets  dominans  de 
ce  culte  antique  (Sivaisme);  le  lingam  en  est  le  mystere  par  excellence, 
et  deja  il  nous  offre,  sous  une  image  grossiere  en  apparence,  une  sorte 
de  cosmogonie  ou  de  creation  primitive  des  choses,  au-dela  de  laquelle 
nous  entrevoyons  Tunite,  comme  le  principe  des  principes."* 

But  never  was  there  a  religious  system  so  abhorrent  from  symbols  f 
and  allegories  as  the  Hindu  ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  impossible  to 
justify  the  preceding  remarks  by  a  single  passage  from  any  Sanscrit 
work.  On  the  contrary,  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  religion  are, 
that  an  invisible  and  immaterial  being  cannot  manifest  himself  or  exert 
his  power  except  under  a  corporeal  form,  and  that  the  energies  of  the 
male  must  remain  inoperative  until  rendered  active  by  a  union  with 
the  passive  qualities  of  the  female.  Hence,  on  willing  creation,  the 
Supreme  Being  necessarily,  in  order  to  effect  that  object,  first  gave 
existence  to  a  male  and  a  female,  which  are  known  under  the  names  of 

•  Religions  de  P Antiquity,  torn.  i. 

f  The  only  ones  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover  are,  the  lingam,  symbolical  of 
Shiva  and  Piirusha ;  and  the  yoni,  symbolical  of  Devi  and  Prakriti. 
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allegory,  nor  any  circumstances  which  could  be  tortured,  by  the  most 
expert  allegorist,  into  the  remotest  semblance  of  religious  wars  between 
the  supposed  sectaries  of  Brahmaism,  Vishnuism,  and  Shivaism. 

Some  singular  misapprehension,  also,  seems  to  prevail  with  respect 
to  the  character  and  worship  of  Shiva  ;  for  it  is  msumed  that  as  this 
god  is  represented  as  the  avenger  and  destroyer,  he  must  consequently 
delight  in  being  honoured  by  bloody  saciifices  and  barbarous  orgies. 
But  the  images  which  may  perhaps  have  been  at  one  time  erected  to 
Shiva  under  different  characters,  and  the  worship  addressed  to  them, 
have  been  long  superseded  by  the  symbol  of  the  lingam  i  and  Mr. 
Ward   has   correctly   remarked   that   "  under  different   names   several 
images  of  Shiva  are  described   in   the   Shastras;    but  none  of  these 
images  are  made  at  present,  nor  is  any  public  worship  offered  to  them."* 
Mr.  Ward  has  farther,  with  equal  justness,  observed  :  —  "  Images  of 
Shiva  under  the  form  of  Maha  Kala  are  not  made  in  Bengal  i  but  a 
pan  of  water,  or  an  anadi  lingam,  is  substituted,  before  which  bloody 
sacrifices  are  offered,  and  other  ceremonies  performed,  in  the  month 
Chaitra  at  the  new  moon.      Onlt/  a  few  persons  perform  this  worship. 
Except  before  this  image,  bloody  sacrifices  are  never  offered  to  Shiva, 
who  is  himself  called  (by  the  Vaishnavas  of  course)  a  Vciishiava^  L  e.  a 
worshipper  of  Vishnu,  before  whose  image  no  animals  are  slain,  and 
whose  disciples  profess  never  to  eat  animal  fbod."f    The  offerings,  also, 
presented  to  the  lingam  consist  solely  of  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  grains, 
preparations  of  milk,  sweetmeats,  incense,  and  perfumes* 

But,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  worship  of  the  lingam  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Vedas,  nor  is  it  even  alluded  to  in  any  of  the  Upanishads 
which  I  have  read  ■  and  consequently,  as  Shivaisni  has,  since  at  least 
the  compilation  of  tlie  Purans,  consisted  entirely  in  this  worship,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  most  ancient  form 
of  the  Hindu  religion,  and  the  type  of  all  its  subsequent  forms.  I  must, 
however,  confess  myself  ignorant  of  what  M,  Guigniaut  intends  by  le 
culte  de  Mahadeva,  et  de  Bhavani,  et  de  f  Hermaphrodite*  I  am  equally 
at  a  loss  to  discover  the  faintest  resemblance  to  their  religion,  as  it  is 

•  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  i.  p.  18»  f  Ibid,,  p,  17. 
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described  by  either  the  Hindus  themselves  or  in  their  sacred  books,  in 
the  following  passage : — "  Le  Sivaisme  repose  principalement  sur  la  per- 
sonification des  forces  de  la  nature,  considerees  ou  comme  generatrices 
et  productrices,  ou  comme  destructrices  et  regeneratrices,   et  ainsi  h 
rinfini,     Cest  une  vue  deja  haute  et  vaste  de  la  marche  du  monde,  et 
de  la  succession  constante  que  nous  presentent  ses  innombrables  ph^- 
nomenes.     Les  agens  de  ces  grands  operations  de  la  nature,   dans 
lesquels  Tidee  de  cause  et  celle  de  substance  commencent  a  poindre 
obscurement,  ce  sont,  pour  generaliser  les  formes  diverses  sous  les- 
quelles  ils  se  produisent,  la  chaleur  et  Thumidite ;  deux  principes  pre- 
existens,  dont  le  soleil  et  la  lune  offrent  aux  yeux  les  types  primitifs, 
....  Cest  au  sein  de  la  nuit  qui  se  consomma  I'union  feconde  des 
deux  principes,  alors  que  tout  d*un  coup  parut  le  lingam  apportant  la 
lumiere,  alors  que  la  premiere  hermaphrodite  lan9a  dans  Tespace  et  les 
astres  et  tous  les  corps  de  la  nature,  et  les  animaux,  et  les  hommes, 
alors  que  les  germes  des  etres  se  developperent,  pour  la  premiere  fois 
dans  Timmense  i/oni^  qui  depuis  reconcilie  et  les  reproduit  incessara- 
ment.     Voila  les  croyances  fondamentales  et  les  objets  dominans  de 
ce  culte  antique  (Sivaisme);  le  lingam  en  est  le  mystere  par  excellence, 
et  deja  il  nous  ofFre,  sous  une  image  grossiere  en  apparence,  une  sorte 
de  cosmogonie  ou  de  creation  primitive  des  choses,  au-dela  de  laquelle 
nous  entrevoyons  Tunite,  comme  le  principe  des  principes."* 

But  never  was  there  a  religious  system  so  abhorrent  from  symbols  f 
and  allegories  as  the  Hindu  ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  impossible  to 
justify  the  preceding  remarks  by  a  single  passage  from  any  Sanscrit 
work.  On  the  contrary,  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  religion  are, 
that  an  invisible  and  immaterial  being  cannot  manifest  himself  or  exert 
his  power  except  under  a  corporeal  form,  and  that  the  energies  of  the 
male  must  remain  inoperative  until  rendered  active  by  a  union  with 
the  passive  qualities  of  the  female.  Hence,  on  willing  creation,  the 
Supreme  Being  necessarily,  in  order  to  effect  that  object,  first  gave 
existence  to  a  male  and  a  female,  which  are  known  under  the  names  of 

•  Religions  de  T Antiquite,  torn.  i. 

f  The  only  ones  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover  are,  the  lingam,  symbolical  of 
Shiva  and  Piirusha ;  and  the  yoni,  symbolical  of  Devi  and  Prakrit]. 
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allegory j  nor  any  circumstances  which  could  be  tortured,  by  the  most 
expert  allegorist,  into  the  remotest  semblance  of  religious  wars  between 
the  supposed  sectaries  of  Brahmaism,  Vishnuism,  and  Shivaism, 

Some  singular  misapprehension,  also,  seems  to  prevail  with  respect 
to  the  character  and  worship  of  Shiva ;  for  it  is  assumed  that  as  this 
god  is  represented  as  the  avenger  and  destroyer,  he  must  consequently 
delight  in  being  honom'ed  by  bloody  sacrifices  and  barbarous  orgies. 
But  the  images  which  may  perhaps  have  been  at  one  time  erected  to 
Shiva  under  different  characters,  and  the  worship  addressed  to  them, 
have  been  long  superseded  by  the  symbol  of  the  lingam  :  and  Mr. 
Ward   has   correctly   remarked   that   **  under  different   names   several 
images  of  Shiva  are  described   in   the   Shastras ;    but   none  of  these 
images  are  made  at  present,  nor  is  any  public  worship  offered  to  them.*** 
Mr.  Ward  has  farther,  with  equal  justness,  observed  :  —  *'  Images  of 
Shiva  under  the  form  of  Maha  Kala  are  not  made  in  Bengal ;  but  a 
pan  of  water,  or  an  anadi  lingam,  is  substituted,  before  which  bloody 
sacrifices  are  offered,  and  other  ceremonies  performed,  in  the  month 
Chaitra  at  the  new  moon.      Only  a  few  /jer&*o?is  perform  this  worship. 
Except  before  this  image,  bloody  sacrifices  are  never  offered  to  Shiva, 
who  is  himself  called  (by  the  Vaishnavm  of  course)  a  Vaishnava^  i.  e.  a 
worshipper  of  Vishnu,  before  whose  image  no  animals  are  slain,  and 
whose  disciples  profess  never  to  eat  animal  food/'f    The  offerings,  also, 
presented  to  the  lingam  consist  solely  of  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  grains, 
preparations  of  milk,  sweetmeats,  incense,  and  perfumes, 

But,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  worship  of  the  lingam  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Vedas,  nor  is  it  even  alluded  to  in  any  of  the  Upanishads 
which  I  have  read  ;  and  consequently,  as  Shivaism  has,  since  at  least 
the  compilation  of  the  Purans,  consisted  entirely  in  this  worship^  it 
necessarily  follows  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  most  ancient  form 
of  the  Hindu  religion,  and  the  type  of  all  its  subsequent  forms.  I  must, 
however,  confess  myself  ignorant  of  what  M.  Guigniaut  intends  by  le 
culte  de  Mahadeva^  et  de  Bhavani^  el  de  r Hermaphrodite.  I  am  equally 
at  a  loss  to  discover  the  faintest  resemblance  to  their  religion,  as  it  is 

^  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindus,  vol  i.  p.  18.  f  Ibid.,  p.  17- 
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described  by  either  the  Hindus  themselves  or  in  their  sacred  books,  in 
the  following  passage : — "  Le  Sivaisme  repose  principalement  sur  la  per- 
sonification des  forces  de  la  nature,  considerees  ou  comme  generatrices^ 
et  productrices,  ou  comme  destructrices  et  regeneratrices,    et  ainsi  k 
rinfini.     Cest  une  vue  deja  haute  et  vaste  de  la  marche  du  monde,  et 
de  la  succession  constante  que  nous  presentent  ses  innombrables  ph^- 
nomenes.     Les  agens  de  ces  grands  operations  de  la  nature,   dans 
lesquels  Tidee  de  cause  et  celle  de  substance  commencent  a  poindre 
obscurement,  ce  sont,  pour  g^neraliser  les  formes  diverses  sous  les- 
quelles  ils  se  produisent,  la  chaleur  et  Thumidite ;  deux  principes  pre- 
existens,  dont  le  soleil  et  la  lune  offrent  aux  yeux  les  types  primitifs, 
....  Cest  au  sein  de  la  nuit  qui  se  consomma  I'union  feconde  des 
deux  principes,  alors  que  tout  d*un  coup  parut  le  lingam  apportant  la 
lumiere,  alors  que  la  premiere  hermaphrodite  lan9a  dans  Fespace  et  les 
astres  et  tous  les  corps  de  la  nature,  et  les  animaux,  et  les  hommes, 
alors  que  les  germes  des  etres  se  developperent,  pour  la  premiere  fois 
dans  rimmense  yom,  qui  depuis  reconcilie  et  les  reproduit  incessara- 
ment.     Voila  les  croyances  fondamentales  et  les  objets  dominans  de 
ce  culte  antique  (Sivaisme);  le  lingam  en  est  le  mystere  par  excellence, 
et  deja  il  nous  ofFre,  sous  une  image  grossiere  en  apparence,  une  sorte 
de  cosmogonie  ou  de  creation  primitive  des  choses,  au-dela  de  laquelle 
nous  entrevoyons  Tunite,  comme  le  principe  des  principes."* 

But  never  was  there  a  religious  system  so  abhorrent  from  symbols  f 
and  allegories  as  the  Hindu ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  impossible  to 
justify  the  preceding  remarks  by  a  single  passage  from  any  Sanscrit 
work.  On  the  contrary,  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  religion  are, 
that  an  invisible  and  immaterial  being  cannot  manifest  himself  or  exert 
his  power  except  under  a  corporeal  form,  and  that  the  energies  of  the 
male  must  remain  inoperative  until  rendered  active  by  a  union  with 
the  passive  qualities  of  the  female.  Hence,  on  willing  creation,  the 
Supreme  Being  necessarily,  in  order  to  effect  that  object,  first  gave 
existence  to  a  male  and  a  female,  which  are  known  under  the  names  of 

•  Religions  de  T Antiquitd,  torn.  i. 

f  The  only  ones  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover  are,  the  lingam,  symbolical  of 
Shiva  and  Purusha ;  and  the  yoni,  symbolical  of  Devi  and  Prakriti. 
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Pnrtisha  and  PraJaitij  and  which  alone  are  considered  to  be  the  original 
agents  in  the  formation  of  this  universe,*  Although,  also,  the  Hindus 
believe  that  production  is  merely  an  antecedent  to  destruction,  and 
destruction  an  antecedent  to  production,  still  they  consider  that  these 
changes  proceed  from  a  fixed  law  impressed  upon  nature  by  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  not  from  the  operation  of  any  intermediate  agents- 
Neither  the  lingam,  therefore,  nor  the  yoni  have  ever  been  supposed 
by  the  Hindus  to  be  symbolical  of  the  productive  and  destructive 
powers  of  nature  ;  nor  is  such  a  conjecture  in  the  slightest  degree 
sanctioned  by  any  thing  which  is  contained  in  the  Purans* 

The  metaphysical  hypothesis,  likewise,  of  AL  F.  von  Schlegel, 
respecting  the  different  states  in  which  the  Hindu  religion  has  existed 
since  its  first  institution,  is  equally  imaginary,  and  equally  contrary  to 
the  actual  belief  of  the  Hindus,  and  to  the  uniform  account  of  this 
religion  which  is  contained  in  their  sacred  books.  For  he  observes 
that  **  the  most  important  epochs  of  Indian,  and  in  general  of  Oriental, 
philosophy  and  religion  are  the  following : — First,  the  system  of  emana- 
tion, which  finally  degenerated  into  astrological  superstition  and  fana* 
tical  materialism  ;  then,  the  doctrine  of  the  two  principles,  which  system 
of  dualism  became  at  a  later  period  changed  into  pantheism/'f  With 
regard  to  the  first  three  of  these  epochs,  M,  von  Schlegel  expresses  the 
same  opinions  respecting  Brahmaism,  Shivaism,  and  Vishnuism,  which 
I  have  just  controverted  j  but  I  do  not  clearly  understand  his  illustra- 
tion of  the  fourth  epoch,  nor  do  his  own  notions  on  this  point  seem 
to  have  been  sufficiently  distinct  and  determined,  %     This  uncertainty 

*  It  must  likewise  be  observed^  that  all  males,  whether  gods  or  menj  are  considered  to 
be  merely  tbnns  of  Purmha^  and  all  females,  whether  goddesses  or  women,  to  be  merely 
forms  of  Prakriii  i  and  that  Purusha  nnd  Prakriti  are  themselves  in  reality  corporeal  mani- 
festations  of  tlie  essence  of  the  tmdiscernible  Supreme  Being.  Thus  the  severalty  and 
diversity  which  apparently  [irevail  in  tlie  universe  are  clearly  and  consistently  reduced  into 
that  unity  which  is,  as  M,  Guigniaut  justiy  remarks,  le  prina'pe  des  principes. 

f  Ueber  die  Sprache  und  Weisheit  der  Indiefj  p.  152. 

X  So  much  so  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  hazard  this  very  improbable  conjecture:  — 
**  As  no  doubt  can  reraain,  after  a  perusal  of  the  Bhagawat  Gita,  that  the  Saukhya  system  is 
altogether  pantheistic,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  atUhor  ham  throtighout  in isunder stood  iL 
or  thai  he  has  vioientlj/  compelled  it  to  con/otm  to  his  own,  manner  of  thinking  {oder  nach  seinei 
eignen  denkart  gcxaltsam  nmgedctitety'—lhkU  p*  1*7. 
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appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  the 
Bhagawat  Gita,  and  by  M.  Schlegel  not  clearly  perceiving  the  difference 
that  exists  between  the  Sankhya  *  and  Vedanta  systems  of  philosophy, 
or  which  is  the  same  thing,  between  the  material  and  spiritual  systems 
of  pantheism.  But  that  a  belief  in  emanation,  if  by  this  term  is  meant 
a  positive  separation  of  the  human  from  the  supreme  soul,  never  pre- 
vailed among  the  Hindus  is  indisputably  attested  by  every  passage  in 
the  Vedas,  the  Upanishads,  and  Purans,  which  relate  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  soul  and  of  God  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  every  such  passage 
equally  proves  that  spiritual  pantheism  is  the  sole  doctrine  which  is 
inculcated  in  these  works ;  and  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Hindu  religion  is,  that  nothing  actually  exists  except  one  self-subsist- 
ing, all-pervading,  and  indivisible  Spirit.  It  is,  therefore,  evidently 
impossible  that  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  two  principles,  or  in  a  mate- 
rial pantheism,  could  have  ever  prevailed  among  the  Hindus. 

I  am,  at  the  same  time,  aware  that,  in  controverting  these  opinions 
respecting  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  principal  sects  which  prevail  in 
India,  I  am  opposed  by  the  high  authority-  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  ;  who  has 
remarked :  —  "  According  to  the  hypothesis  which  I  then  hinted,  the 
earliest  Indian  sect,  of  which  we  have  at  present  any  distinct  know- 
ledge, is  that  of  the  followers  of  the  practical  Vedas,  who  worshipped  the 
sun,  fire,  and  the  elements  ;  and  who  believed  the  efficacy  of  sacrifices, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  present  and  future  purposes.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  refined  doctrine  of  the  Vedantisy  or  followers  of  the 

*  The  Bhagawat  Gita  is  composed  entirely  according  to  the  Sankhya  system  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  mistakes  which  have  arisen  from  not  adverting  to  this  circumstance  are  not 
peculiar  to  M .  Schlegel.  But  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  its  having  been  written  by  Vyasa, 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  Vedanta  system,  because  the  Vedantas  admit  that  material  pan- 
theism has  an  apparent  existence ;  and  they  only  contend  that  it  does  not  exist  in  reality^ 
but  is  merely  an  illusive  appearance  produced  by  Maya.  It  must  also  be  recollected  that 
the  Ramayan  and  Mahabharat,  as  well  as  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  have  always  been, 
and  still  are,  first  read  under  the  tuition  of  a  preceptor,  who  has  thus  an  opportunity  of 
putting  an  orthodox  construction  on  opinions  which  might  otherwise  appear  to  be  hetero- 
dox :  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Sankhya  system ;  for,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  revealed  by  Vishnu  himself  under  the  form  of  Kapila,  it  cannot  be  rejected ;  and  it  is 
therefore  made  to  conform  to  what  the  Vedantikas  maintain  to  be  the  true  doctrines  of  the 
Vedas, 
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Punisha  and  Prakritt^  and  which  alone  are  considered  to  be  the  original 
agents  in  the  formation  of  this  universe,^  Although,  also,  the  Hindus 
believe  that  production  is  merely  an  antecedent  to  destruction,  and 
destruction  an  antecedent  to  production,  still  they  consider  that  these 
changes  proceed  from  a  fixed  law  impressed  upon  nature  by  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  not  from  the  operation  of  any  intermediate  agents. 
Neither  the  lingam,  there  fore,  nor  the  yoni  have  ever  been  supposed 
by  the  Hindus  to  be  symbolical  of  the  productive  and  destructive 
powers  of  nature  ;  nor  is  such  a  conjecture  in  the  slightest  degree 
sanctioned  by  any  thing  which  is  contained  in  the  Purans. 

The  metaphysical  hypothesis,  likewise,  of  M.  F,  von  Schlegel, 
respecting  the  different  states  in  which  the  Hindu  religion  has  existed 
since  its  first  institution,  is  equally  imaginary,  and  equally  contrary  to 
the  actual  belief  of  the  Hindus,  and  to  the  uniform  account  of  this 
religion  which  is  contained  in  their  sacred  books*  For  he  observes 
that  **  the  most  important  epochs  of  Indian,  and  in  general  of  Oriental, 
philosophy  and  religion  are  tlie  following : — First,  the  system  of  emana- 
tion, which  finally  degenerated  into  astrological  superstition  and  fana- 
tical materialism  ;  then,  the  doctrine  of  the  two  principles,  which  system 
of  dualism  became  at  a  later  period  changed  into  pantheism,"f  With 
regard  to  the  first  three  of  these  epochs,  M.  von  Schlegel  expresses  the 
same  opinions  respecting  Brahmaism,  Shivaism,  and  Vishnuism,  which 
I  have  just  controverted  ;  but  I  do  not  clearly  understand  his  illustra- 
tion of  the  fourth  epoch,  nor  do  his  own  notions  on  this  point  seem 
to  have  been  sufficiently  distinct  and  determined.  %     This  uncertainty 

*  It  must  likewise  be  observed^  that  all  males,  whether  gods  or  men,  are  considered  to 
be  merely  forms  of  Pwusha^  and  all  females,  whether  goddesses  or  women>  to  be  merely 
forms  of  Prakriti ;  and  that  Pumsha  and  Praknti  are  themselves  iii  reality  corporeal  mani- 
festations of  the  essence  of  the  in i discernible  Supreme  Being.  Thus  the  severalty  and 
diversity  which  apparently  prevail  in  the  universe  are  clearly  and  consistently  reduced  iuto 
that  uiiity  which  is,  as  M.  Guigniaut  justly  remarks,  k*  jmrnipe  des  principes, 

f  Ueber  die  Sprache  und  Weisheit  der  Indier,  p.  152. 

%  So  much  so  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  hazard  this  very  improbable  conjecture  :  — 
«  As  no  doubt  can  remain,  after  a  perusal  of  the  Bhagawat  Gita,  that  the  Saiikhya  system  is 
altogether  pantheistic j  it  must  be  conclutled  that  t/ie  author  /tas  ihroiighout  mistmderstood  iL 
or  that  he  has  vialeniij/  compelled  it  to  conform  to  his  &wn^  manner  of  ihinkitig  [oder  nach  seiner 
eignen  denkart  gewaUsam  upigedenieiy^^lhid,^  p,  li7» 
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appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  the 
Bhagawat  Gita,  and  by  M.  Schlegel  not  clearly  perceiving  the  difference 
that  exists  between  the  Sankhya*  and  Vedanta  systems  of  philosophy, 
or  which  is  the  same  thing,  between  the  material  and  spiritual  systems 
of  pantheism.  But  that  a  belief  in  emanation,  if  by  this  term  is  meant 
a  positive  separation  of  the  human  from  the  supreme  soul,  never  pre- 
vailed among  the  Hindus  is  indisputably  attested  by  every  passage  in 
the  Vedas,  the  Upanishads,  and  Purans,  which  relate  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  soul  and  of  God  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  every  such  passage 
equally  proves  that  spiritual  pantheism  is  the  sole  doctrine  which  is 
inculcated  in  these  works ;  and  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Hindu  religion  is,  that  nothing  actually  exists  except  one  self-subsist- 
ing, all-pervading,  and  indivisible  Spirit.  It  is,  therefore,  evidently 
impossible  that  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  two  principles,  or  in  a  mate- 
rial pantheism,  could  have  ever  prevailed  among  the  Hindus. 

I  am,  at  the  same  time,  aware  that,  in  controverting  these  opinions 
respecting  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  principal  sects  which  prevail  in 
India,  I  am  opposed  by  the  high  authority-  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  ;  who  has 
remarked  :  —  "  According  to  the  hypothesis  which  I  then  hinted,  the 
earliest  Indian  sect,  of  which  we  have  at  present  any  distinct  know- 
ledge, is  that  of  the  followers  of  the  practical  Vedas,  who  worshipped  the 
sun,  fire,  and  the  elements  ;  and  who  believed  the  efficacy  of  sacrifices, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  present  and  future  purposes.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  refined  doctrine  of  the  Vedantis,  or  followers  of  the 

*  The  Bhagawat  Gita  is  composed  entirely  according  to  the  Sankhya  system  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  mistakes  which  have  arisen  from  not  adverting  to  this  circumstance  are  not 
peculiar  to  M .  Schlegel.  But  there  is  no  mconsistency  in  its  having  been  written  by  Vyasa, 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  Vedanta  system,  because  the  Vedantas  admit  that  material  pan- 
theism has  an  apparent  existence ;  and  they  only  contend  that  it  does  not  exist  in  reality^ 
but  is  merely  an  illusive  appearance  produced  by  Maya.  It  must  also  be  recollected  that 
the  Ramayan  and  Mahabharat,  as  well  as  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  have  always  been, 
and  still  are,  first  read  under  the  tuition  of  a  preceptor,  who  has  thus  an  opportunity  of 
putting  an  orthodox  construction  on  opinions  which  might  otherwise  appear  to  be  hetero- 
dox :  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Sankhya  system ;  for,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  revealed  by  Vishnu  himself  under  the  form  of  Kapila,  it  cannot  be  rejected ;  and  it  is 
therefore  made  to  conform  to  what  the  Vedantikas  maintain  to  be  the  true  doctrines  of  the 
Vedas. 
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theological  and  argumentative  parts  of  the  Vedas,  is  of  later  date  ;  and 
it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  sects  of  Jina  and  of  Buddha  are 
still  more  modern.  But  I  apprehend  that  the  Vauhnavm^  meaning 
particularly  the  worshippers  of  Rama  and  Krishnaj  may  be  subsequent 
to  these  sects,  and  that  the  Shaivas  are  also  of  more  recent  date/*  * 
But  Mr,  Colebrooke's  notions  respecting  the  Hindu  religion  rest  on 
two  assumptions;  the  one  that  the  Incarnations  of  Vishnu  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Vedas,  and  the  other  that  Rama  and  Krishna  are  deified 
men  :  neither  of  which  have  been  supported  by  the  requisite  proof, 
nor  do  they  appear  to  be  susceptible  of  it ;  for  I  am  assured  that  the 
incarnations  of  Vishnu  are  noticed  in  tlie  Vedas,  and  the  deification  of 
men  is  a  mere  gratuitous  supposition  which  is  unsupported  by  any 
evidence  whatever.  What  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  Mn  Cole- 
brooke  has  thus  qualified  his  own  hypothesis  ;  —  "In  explanation  of  a 
remark  contained  in  a  former  essay,  I  take  this  occasion  of  adding  that 
the  mere  mention  of  Rama  or  of  Krishna  in  a  passage  of  the  Vedas, 
without  any  indication  of  particular  reverence,  would  not  authorise  a 
presumption  against  the  genuineness  of  that  passage,  on  my  hypothesis  ; 
nor,  admitting  its  authenticity,  furnish  an  argument  against  that  system. 

**  I  suppose  both  heroes  to  have  been  known  characters  in  ancient 
fabulous  history  ;  but  conjecture  that,  on  the  same  basis,  new  fables 
have  been  constructed  elevating  tliese  personages  to  the  rank  of  gods. 
On  this  supposition,  tlie  simple  mention  of  them  in  genuine  portions 
of  the  Vedas,  particularly  in  tliat  part  of  it  which  is  entitled  Brahmana^ 
would  not  appear  surprising.  Accordingly,  Krishna,  son  of  Devakij  is 
actually  named  in  the  Chandogya  Upanhhad.^^\ 

But  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  this  reasoning;  for,  if 
the  occurrence  of  the  names  of  Vishnu's  incarnations  in  the  Vedas  does 
not  prove  that  the  legends  respecting  them  must  have  existed  when 

*  Asiatic  Research es,  vol.  ix.  p.  293.  The  h\"i>othedciil  manner  hi  which  these 
remarks  are  here  offered  contrasts  siiiguUirly  with  the  positive  tone  ia  which  the  same  opi- 
nions were  expressed  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol*  viii.  p,  292,  Has  this  proceeded 
from  Mr,  Colebrooke  having  begun  to  entertain  doubts  respecting  the  soundness  of  his 
hypothesis  ? 

f  Asiatic  Researches,  vol,  ix,  p.  293-  note.  The  son  of  Devaki  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
Upanishad  quoted  in  Appendix  C,  in  which  he  is  identified  with  Narayana. 
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those  books  were  composed,  I  know  not  by  what  other  evidence  this 
circumstance  can  be  established.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  however,  quotes  a 
passage  from  the  Vedas,  in  which  these  words  occur ;  he  (the  lord  of 
creation)  saw  this  earthy  and  upheld  it,  assuming  the  form  of  a  boar; 
which  he  prefaces  with  this  remark,  —  "  The  present  extract  was  recom- 
mended for  selection  by  its  allusion  to  a  mythological  notion  which 
apparently  gave  origin  to  the  story  of  the  Varaha-avatara.^^  *  But 
would  it  not  be  much  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  concise 
and  otherwise  unintelligible  allusion  referred  to  some  well  known 
legend,  than  to  suppose  that  the  legend  was  subsequently  founded  on 
so  dark  and  enigmatical  a  hint?  On  what  grounds,  also,  is  it  assumed 
that  the  Hindus  ever  considered  Rama  and  Krishna  to  be  mere  men  ? 
for,  most  assuredly,  such  a  notion  cannot  be  supported  by  a  single 
passage  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  Sanscrit  work ;  and  the  very  au- 
thorities, on  the  contrary,  from  which  alone  their  existence  is  known, 
uniformly  attest  that  they  were  incarnate  portions  of  the  second  divine 
hypostasis. 

This  point  is  of  the  last  importance  in  forming  a  correct  opinion 
respecting  the  Hindu  religion  :  for,  if  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu  be 
not  mentioned  in  the  Vedas,  and  if  the  acknowledging  of  Rama  and 
Krishna  to  be  incarnate  portions  of  the  Deity  be  of  recent  date,  it  must 
inevitably  follow  that  the  long-established  notion,  that  this  religion  is 
founded  on  the  Vedas,  must  be  totally  erroneous.  Nor  does  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke conceal  that  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  his  consideration  of 
the  subject  has  led  him  ;  for  he  remarks,  —  "  Most  of  what  is  taught  in 
the  Vedas  is  now  obsolete ;  and,  in  its  stead,  new  orders  of  religious 
devotees  have  been  instituted,  and  new  forms  of  religious  ceremonies 
have  been  established.  Rituals  founded  on  the  Purans,  and  observ- 
ances borrowed  from  a  worse  source,  the  Tantras,  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  antiquated  the  institutions  of  the  Vedas."  f  But  it  will,  I 
think,  be  admitted  that  nothing  but  an  attentive  perusal  of  all  the 
Vedas,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  all  the  sects 
in  India,  could  justify  so  sweeping  a  conclusion   as  this ;  and  that  the 

•  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.  p.  436.  f  Ibid.,  p.  474. 
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information  on  the  subject  which  has  been  hitherto  collected  is  much 
too  defectivei  to  allow  of  any  accurate  judgment  being  formed  with 
respect  to  the  differences  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the 
Hindu  religion  as  it  existed  when  the  Vedas  were  composed,  and  that 
in  which  it  still  prevails  at  the  present  day-  *  The  above-quoted 
remark,  however,  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  without 
due  consideration  ;  ibr  in  another  part  of  the  same  essay  he  says,  — 
*'  Citations  from  the  Indian  scripture  occur  in  every  branch  of  lite- 
rature studied  by  orthodox  Hindus*  In  all  these  branches  of  Indian 
literature,  while  perusing  or  consulting  the  works  of  various  authors, 
I  have  found  perpetual  references  to  the  Vedas,  and  have  frequently 
verified  the  quotations."  It,  therefore,  remains  to  reconcile  these 
statements,  which  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  accurate,  with  the  assertion 
that  most  of  what  is  taught  in  the  Vedas  is  now  obsolete ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  understand  how  doctrines,  which  are  thus  continually  referred 
to  as  an  authority  fiom  which  there  is  no  appeal,  can  have  become 
antiquated- 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  M,  von  Schlegel,  in  order  to  give  con- 
sistency to  his  view  of  the  four  epochs  of  the  Hindu  philosophy  and 
religion,  has  been  obliged  to  omit  all  notice  of  that  singular  opinion, 
according  to  which  every  orthodox  Hindu  believes  that  this  universe, 
with  all  that  it  contains,  has  no  real  existence,  but  is  composed  solely  of 
illusive  appearances  produced  by  Maya^  or  the  energy  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  Nor  does  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  forming  his  notions  respecting 
the  real  history  of  the  Hindu  religion,  seem  to  have  taken  this  circum- 
stance into  consideration.  Whether,  however,  this  doctrine  may  be 
mentioned  in  the  Vedas  or  not,  I  am  not  aware ;  but  that  it  is  the 
principal  subject  of  the  Upanishads  is  undeniable ;  and,  consequently, 
the  principles  of  the  Vedanta  system,  if  not  the  system  itself,  must  be 
of  as  ancient  a  date  as  those  works.  As,  therefore,  the  belief  in  Maya, 
in  there  being  no  entity  except  one  self-subsisting  Spirit,  and  in  final 

*  The  tiu>st  indispensable  of  all  labours  for  decitling  this  question,  that  of  comparing 
the  Vedas  with  the  Puraiis^  in  order  to  ascertain  whetlier  and  how  far  thej^  disagree,  has 
not  yet  been  performed,  or  even  attenipteil ;  and  the  assumption,  therefore,  tliat  such  a  dis- 
agreement  existSj  is,  as  yet,  vox^  ei  pntletea  nihiL 
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beatitude^  consisting  in  identification  with  that  Spirit,  is  equally  enter- 
tained by  the  Shaiva,  the  Vaishnava,  and  the  Smarta ;  and  as  this  belief  is 
inculcated  in  the  Upanishads,  and  most  probably  in  the  Vedas ;  it  will 
be  obvious  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  these  sects  must  be  the 
same,  and  that  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  supposing  that  these 
principles  are  in  the  slightest  degree  inconsistent  with  such  as  pre- 
vailed on  the  first  institution  of  the  Hindu  religion.  It  appears  clear, 
also,  from  the  extracts  from  the  Vedas  given  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  that,  at 
the  period  when  these  works  were  composed,  the  adoration  of  the  one 
God  had  long  ceased,  and  had  been  superseded  by  the  worship  of  the 
very  same  deities  who  form  at  the  present  day  the  popular  mythology 
of  the  Hindus.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  most  probable  that  at  this  very 
period  existed  also  the  sects  of  Vaishnavas  and  Shaivas  ?  for,  if  they  did 
not,  how  happens  it  that  in  some  of  the  Upanishads  the  attributes  of 
the  Supreme  Being  are  ascribed  to  Vishnu,  and  in  others  to  Shiva  ? 
The  only  real  alteration,  consequently,  which  has  evidently  taken  place 
in  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Hindus,  and  this  seems  to  be  as  old  as 
the  Vedas,  is  the  ceasing  to  adore  by  outward  forms  the  one  God,  and 
the  substituting  in  his  place  one  of  the  divine  hypostases.  Subsequently, 
also,  to  the  composition  of  those  works,  the  worship  of  Brahma  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared :  but  this  circumstance  has  in  no  manner 
affected  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  religion  ;  nor  have  these 
undergone  any  change  by  the  transferring  of  the  divine  honours  paid  to 
Shiva  from  his  representation  under  a  human  figure  to  the  symbol  of 
the  lingam  *  ;  and  it  is  self-evident  that  the  Vaishnava  sect  must  have 
existed  before  the  minor  sects,  which  adopt  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu 
under  the  forms  of  Rama  and  Krishna  as  their  principal  objects  of 
devotion,  could  have  originated.  The  more,  therefore,  that  this 
subject  is  elucidated,  not  by  crude  and  groundless  hypotheses  but 
by  an  attentive  examination  of  Sanscrit  works,  the  more  conclusively, 
I  am  convinced,  will  it  appear  that  the  Hindu  religion,  in  all  essen- 

*  The  very  first  act  of  the  ritual  prescribed  for  the  worship  of  the  lingam  is  to  meditate 
on  that  god  who  has  five  heads,  three  eyes,  and  ten  arms,  and  thus  to  fix  in  the  mind  the 
real  form  of  Shiva. 
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tial  respects,  is  in  precisely  the  same  state  at  the  present  day,  as  that 
in  which  it  prevailed  at  the  period  when  the  Vedas  were  composed,  f 

f  Rites  and  ceremonies  are  obviously  mere  accessaries  to  every  religious  system ;  and 
to  found,  therefore,  any  argument  on  some  of  those  prescribed  in  the  Vedas  having  become 
antiquated,  and  others  having  been  subsequently  instituted,  with  respect  to  die  changes 
which  may  have  taken  place  in  the  essential  principles  of  the  Hindu  reUgion,  is  a  mode  of 
reasoning  so  obviously  erroneous,  that  any  remark  respectmg  it  must  be  unnecessary  ;  for 
no  person  will,  I  suppose^  deny  that  the  belief  and  religious  observances  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, the  Lutheran,  the  Episcopalian,  and  the  Presbyterian  are  all  equally  founded  on  the 
Scriptures,  or  on  their  reputed  traditional  interjiretation. 
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CHAR  XL 

SHIVA* 

The  worship  of  Brahma,  and  the  legends  respecting  him  which  may 
have  at  one  time  existed,  have  merely  disappeared ;  but  Shiva  is  repre- 
sented under  two  characters  so  perfectly  distinct,  and  yet  so  intimately 
blended  together,  that  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
whether  both  belonged  to  the  early  religion  *  of  the  Hindus,  or  whether 
one  of  them  is  not  of  much  later  invention.  These  characters  cannot 
be  better  explained  than  by  the  following  two  passages  which  occur  in 
the  very  same  book  of  the  Bhagawat :  —  At  a  certain  solemn  sacrifice 
performed  in  heaven,  when  Daksha  entered,  all  the  deities  rose  and 
saluted  him,  except  Shiva.  "  Daksha  observing  Shiva  sitting  apart, 
and  not  enduring  his  want  of  respect,  thus  addressed  the  assembly, 
his  eyes  burning  with  anger  :  —  *  Hear,  all  ye  gods,  what  I  now  speak, 
impelled  by  truth  and  not  by  ignorance  or  hatred.  That  despiser 
of  fame,  who  is  devoid  of  shame,  a  deviater  from  the  right  path,  and  a 
contemner  of  all  virtuous  observances,  having  obtained  my  consent, 
took  before  priests  and  fire  the  hand  of  my  daughter,  excellent  as 
Savitri,  in  marriage.  But  though  that  monkey-eyed  has  married  my 
fawn-eyed  daughter,  yet  he  rises  not  to  salute  me,  nor  does  he  address 
me  with  proper  compliments  :  and  even  despising  the  spotless  maiden, 
treats  her  as  if  she  were  the  child  of  some  low-born  man ;  for  he  wan- 
ders about,  surrounded  by  ghosts  and  goblins,  inebriated,  naked,  with 
dishevelled  hair,  covered  with  the  ashes  of  a  funeral-pile,  ornamented 
with  human  skulls  and  bones,  and  sometimes  laughing,  sometimes 
weeping.  Nor  does  aught  appertain  to  him,  either  good  or  auspicious, 
except  his  name  (Shiva) ;  and  yet,  at  the  desire  of  Brahma,  I  gave  my 

•  By  this  expression  I  mean  the  Hindu  religion  as  it  existed  at  the  time  when  the 
Vedas  were  composed,  for  it  had  then  evidently  deviated  considerably  from  its  primitive 
nature. 
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tender  and  virtuous  daughter  to  this  dehghter  in  inebriated  men,  this 
lord  of  ghosts  and  demons,  whose  hardened  heart  is  dead  to  all  affec- 
tion,  and  whose  soul  is  formed  of  naught  but  darkness/*  *  But  when 
Virabhadra  has  destroyed  this  sacrifice,  and  killed  Dakslia,  and  the 
gods,  being  unable  to  withstand  his  attack,  hasten  to  Kailasa  to  entreat 
the  protection  of  Shiva,  it  is  in  this  very  different  manner  in  which  he 
is  then  addressed  by  Brahma ;  —  '*  I  know  that  thou,  O  lord !  art  the 
eternal  Brahm,  that  seed  which,  being  received  into  the  womb  of  thy 
Shaktif  produced  this  universe ;  that  thou,  united  with  thy  Shakti,  dost 
in  sport  create  this  universe  from  thy  own  substance,  like  the  web  of 
the  spider;  that  thou  dost  protect  it;  and  that  thou  wilt  finally  devour 
it  I  know  that  thou,  being  the  distributer  of  justice,  didst  destroy  the 
sacrificeof  Daksha,  on  account  of  his  improper  conduct,  in  order  that 
Brahmans  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  world  might  place  their 
faith  on  thee,  and  might  continue  steadfast  in  the  observance  of  virtue 
and  piety  :  for  it  is  thou  who  bestowest  on  men  the  fruits  of  their  good 
and  evil  actions  j  and  who  rewardest  the  virtuous  with  the  bliss  of 
heaven,  and  condemnest  the  wicked  to  the  torments  of  hell,"  &c,  t 

It  is  under  this  latter  character  that  Shiva  is  principally  considered 
by  the  Smai^tas^  who  pay  little  attention  to  those  legends  which  seem 
to  have  been  invented  at  the  same  time  that  the  worship  of  the 
lingam  was  instituted,  in  order  to  attest  and  magnify  the  efficacy 
of  that  new  mode  of  devotion.  But  it  is  these  legends  which  now 
form  the  mjthological  history  of  this  god  ;  and  as  I  have,  perhaps, 
sufficiently  explained  the  divine  nature  of  Shiva,  when  he  is  considered 
simply  as  the  Supreme  Being,  I  shall  confine  the  following  quotations 
to  such  passages  as  illustrate  his  popular  character.  | 

*  Skand  iv.  chap,  2.  After  uttering  these  words,  Daksha  also  imprecated,  as  a  curse 
on  Shiva,  that  he  might  henceforth  be  deprived  of  his  share  of  all  sacrifices;  and  Shiva,  on 
learning  this  circumstance,  in  revenge  condemned  Daksha,  by  his  curse,  to  have  his  human 
head  replaced  by  that  of  a  goat,  to  mortal  birth,  and  to  ignorance  of  divhie  knowledge.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  the  first  of  these  curses,  that  after  Daksha  was  restored  to  life  a 
goat's  head  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  his  own,  which  had  fallen  into  the  sacrificial  fire 
and  been  consumed, 

f  Skand  iv.  chap.  6. 

:|:  As,  however,  so  little  has  been  hitherto  published  respecting  Shiva,  I  have  inserted 
in  Appendix  D  some  extracts  illustrative  of  his  character. 
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From  the  Vamana  Puran. 

Pulastya^  addressing  Narada.  —  "  Formerly,  when  staying  on  the 
mountain  Mandara,  Devi,  oppressed  with  the  violent  heat,  thus  said  to 
Maheshwara :  —  *  0  Isha  !  the  heat  increases  in  violence,  hast  thou  no 
house  to  which  we  might  repair,  and  there  abide  protected  from  the 
wind,  the  heat,  and  the  cold  ?'  Shankara  replied,  —  *  I  am,  O  lovely 
one  !  without  a  shelter,  a  constant  wanderer  in  forests/  Having  thus 
spoken,  Shankara  with  Sati  remained  during  the  hot  season  under  the 
shade  of  trees  ;  and  when  it  was  passed,  the  rainy  season  with  its  dark 
clouds  succeeded.  On  beholding  which,  Sati  said  to  Shiva, — *  Heart- 
agitating  winds  blow,  O  Maheshwara  !  and  rushing  torrents  roar ;  the 
lightning  flashes  amidst  the  black  clouds,  and  the  peacock  calls  to  its 
mate ;  rain  falls  from  the  clouds,  and  the  heron  and  crane  hasten  to 
the  water  which  they  love  ;  and,  shaken  by  the  storm,  the  flowers  of  the 
trees  strew  the  ground ;  alarmed  by  the  thunder  the  swans  hastily  quit 
their  native  lakes,  as  ascetics  forsake  their  families  and  all  the  attach- 
ments of  life ;  the  herds  of  animals,  emitting  glad  cries,  gambol  and 
sport,  delighted  with  the  gloomy  clouds ;  the  rivers  rush  with  such 
rapidity  that  their  brightness  has  become  turbid  ;  the  sky  is  involved  in 
dark  clouds  ;  the  lakes  are  overspread  with  the  leaves  of  the  lotos  ;  and 
the  streams  appear  like  milk.  In  such  a  season,  difficult  to  be  endured, 
O  Shankara!  let  me  entreat  thee  to  build  a  house  on  Kailasa,  where  I  may 
abide  with  thee  in  comfort.*  Shiva  replied,  —  *  O  my  beloved  !  I  have 
no  riches  for  the  erection  of  a  house  ;  nor  am  I  possessed  of  aught  else 
than  an  elephant's  skin  for  a  garment,  and  serpents  for  my  ornaments  ? ' 
The  soul  of  Shiva,  Mridani,  having  heard  these  harsh  words,  seemingly 
true  but  devoid  of  truth,  was  alarmed,  and  looking  on  the  ground  she 
thus,  with  bashfulness  and  anger,  said,  — '  Then  say,  O  Shambu  !  how 
can  we  pass  in  comfort  the  rainy  season  under  the  shade  of  trees  ?' 
Shiva  replied,  —  *  With  our  bodies  covered  with  a  cloud,  O  lovely  one  ! 
shall  the  rainy  season  pass  without  any  rain  falling  on  thy  tender 
frame.'  Having  thus  spoken  Hara  stopped  a  cloud,  and  with  the 
daughter  of  Daksha  fixed  his  abode  within  it;  and  hence  has  he  been 
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since  celebrated  in  heaven  under  the  name  of  Jtmuta^ketUs  u  e,,  he 
whose  banner  h  a  cloud. 

"  Thus  the  three- eyed  god  resided  in  a  cloud  until  the  rains  were 
past,  and  the  sultry  season  had  arrived  to  dehght  the  world.  Then  the 
dark  clouds  forsook  the  sky  ;  the  herons  and  cranes  the  banks  of 
lakes  ;  the  crows  their  nests  ;  tlie  deer  lost  their  horns,  and  the  rivers 
their  turbidness  ;  the  lotoses  opened  their  blossoms ;  plants  and 
creepers  were  covered  with  flowers  ;  the  herds  of  cattle  lowed  with 
gladness^  and  holy  men  were  delighted ;  the  ponds  were  adorned  with 
lotoses,  the  heaven  with  stars;  the  rivers  and  lakes  shone  with  water^ 
the  hearts  of  holy  men  with  purity,  the  regions  of  the  earth  with 
brightness,  clear  as  the  lustre  of  the  cloudless  moon.  Then,  also, 
Shiva  and  Sati  returned  to  the  mountain  Mandara,  and  there  joyfully 
passed  their  time.  It  was  at  the  conclusion  of  this  sultry  season  that 
Daksha  made  preparations  for  a  great  sacrifice,  to  which  he  invited  all 
the  immortals  and  holy  sages,  with  their  wives,  and  all  his  daughters 
and  sons-in-law,  except  Shiva  and  Sati." 

Narada  said,  —  "  Why  were  not  the  lord  of  the  world  Mahesh wara, 
and  the  eldest  and  most  excellent  of  his  daughters,  invited  to  this 
sacrifice  by  Daksha  ?"  Pulastya  replied,  —  **  Daksha  did  not  invite  them, 
on  account  of  Shiva  being  a  A«pa/h"*  Narada  enquired, — ^"How  did 
the  supreme  god,  the  bearer  of  the  trident,  the  three- eyed,  become  a 
kapali  ?  "    Pulastya  answered,  —  "  Listen,  while  I  relate  an  ancient  and 

^  Tills  word  merely  signifies  a  religious  mendicant,  who  carries  a  human  skull  for  an 
alms-dish.  The  existence  of  this  sect  at  the  present  day  seems  doubtful ;  but  its  tenets  will 
be  understood  from  the  following  speeches  of  a  Kapalika,  introduced  as  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  the  Prabodit  Ckandiadat/a,  translated  by  Dr,  J-  Taylor :  — 

**  My  necklace  and  ornaments  are  of  human  bones  ;  I  dwell  among  the  ashes  of  the 
dead,  and  eat  my  food  in  human  skulls,  I  look  with  eyes  brightened  with  the  antimony  of 
Yog^  and  I  believe  that  the  parts  of  the  world  are  reciprocally  different,  but  that  the  whole 
is  not  different  from  God." 

"  O  Diganiber  !  hearken  to  our  rites  :  after  fasting  we  drink  liquor  out  of  the  skulls 
ofBrahmans;  our  sacrificial  fires  are  fed  with  the  brains  and  lungs  of  men  mixed  up 
with  their  flesh,  and  human  victims  covered  with  the  fresh  blood  gushing  from  the  terrible 
wound  in  their  throats,  are  the  offerings  by  which  we  appe^e  the  terrible  god." 

"  I  contemplnte  the  lord  of  Bhavanl,  the  powerful  god,  who  creates,  preserv^es,  and 
destroys  the  fourteen  worlds  ;  whose  glory  is  both  revealed  in  the  Vedas  and  displayetl  in 
his  works."  —  Pages  38,  39. 
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celebrated  story,  which  was  first  revealed  by  Brahma.  Formerly,  when 
all  things  movable  and  immovable  had  been  destroyed  and  naught 
remained  but  one  vast  ocean,  while  universal  darkness  reigned,  that 
lord,  who  is  incomprehensible  and  subject  to  neither  birth  nor  death, 
reposed  in  slumber  on  the  abyss  of  waters  for  a  thousand  divine  years. 
But  when  his  night  had  passed,  desirous  of  creating  the  three  worlds, 
the  skilled  in  the  Vedas,  investing  himself  with  the  quality  of  impurity, 
assumed  a  corporeal  form  with  five  heads.  Then,  also,  was  produced 
from  the  quality  of  darkness  another  form  with  three  eyes  and  twisted 
locks,  and  bearing  a  rosary  and  a  trident.  Brahma  next  created 
ahankar^^  which  immediately  pervaded  the  nature  of  both  gods  ;  and, 
under  its  influence,  Rudra  thus  said  to  Pitamaha,  —  *  Say,  O  lord !  how 
camest  thou  here,  and  by  whom  wert  thou  created  ?  *  Brahma  replied, 
*  And  whence  art  thou?*  and  instantly  caused  the  new-made  sky  to 
reverberate  with  a  wondrous  sound  like  the  tinkling  of  a  vast  vina.^ 
Shambu  was  thus  subdued,  and  stood  with  a  countenance  downcast  and 
humbled,  like  the  moon  in  an  eclipse ;  and  the  fifth  head  of~  Brahma 
thus  addressed  him,  rendered  dark  with  anger  in  consequence  of  his 
defeat :  —  'I  know  thee  well,  thou  form  of  darkness  !  with  three  eyes, 
clothed  with  the  four  quarters  of  heaven  (i.  e.  naked),  mounted  on  a 
bull,  the  destroyer  of  this  universe.*  On  hearing  these  words  Shan- 
kara  became  incensed  with  anger,  and  while  he  viewed  the  head  with 
terrible  glances  of  his  world-consuming  eye,  his  five  heads,  from  his 
wrath,  grew  white,  red,  golden,  black,  and  yellow,  and  fearful  to 
behold.  But  Brahma,  on  observing  these  heads,  glowing  like  the  sun, 
thus  said,  —  *  Why  dost  thou  agitate  thyself  and  attempt  to  appear 
powerful?  for,  if  I  chose,  I  could  this  instant  make  thy  heads  become  like 
bubbles  of  water.*  This  heard,  Shiva,  inflamed  with  anger,  cut  off*  with 
the  nail  of  his  left  hand  the  head  of  Brahma,  which  had  uttered  such 
fierce  and  boasting  words  ;  but,  when  he  would  have  thrown  it  on  the 

*  This  word  properly  signifies  consciousness  of  individual  existence,  and  seems  ade* 
quately  expressed  in  German  by  die  icheit.  But  it  also  implies  self-suflSciency,  and  the  pride 
necessarily  resulting  from  it. 

t  The  correct  transcription  of  this  stanza  in  my  MS.  seems  questionable ;  but,  as  there 
given,  it  evidently  admits  of  no  other  interpretation  than  the  one  above. 
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ground,  it  would  notj  nor  ever  shall  it,  fall  from  bis  hand.  Then  Brahma, 
also  en  raged »  created  a  man  mighty  in  strength,  four-armed,  clad  in 
armour  J  and  holding  a  bow  and  arrow,  a  javelin  and  a  sword,  with  a 
large  quiver  at  his  side ;  to  whom  Brahma  said,  —  *  Hasten  and  slay  this 
evil-minded  bearer  of  the  trident ;  for  how  can  he,  who  is  burdened 
with  sin,  attempt  to  resist?'  On  hearing  these  words,  Shankara, 
rendered  powerless  by  the  sin  which  he  had  committed,  fled  to  Badar- 
ikashramam/*^ — Chap,  1,  2. 

Pidmtya  continued :  —  *'  In  this  manner,  O  Narada  !  did  Shiva 
become  a  kapali^^  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  Daksha  did  not  invite 
his  daughter  and  him  to  the  sacrifice*  At  this  time  Jaya,  the  daughter 
of  Gautama,  paid  a  visit  to  Sati ;  who,  on  observing  her  arrive  alone, 
said,  —  ^  Why  have  not  Vijaya,  Jayanti,  and  Aparajita  come  with  thee  ?' 
Jaya  replied,  —  *  They  are  all  gone  with  their  mothers  and  husbands  to 
the  sacrifice,  and  my  father  Gautama  and  mother  are  also  gone  there  ; 
but  I  am  come  to  see  thee,  and  to  enquire  why  thou  and  Mahesliwara 
are  not  repairing  to  that  festival  of  heaven,  to  which  all  the  immortals 
and  holy  sages  have  been  invited.*  On  hearing  these  words,  Sati,  as  if 
struck  with  a  thunderbolt,  fell  to  the  ground  and  expired  with  anger  f  ; 
and,  when  she  beheld  Sati  lying  dead,  Jaya,  oppressed  with  grief,  gave 
vent  to  her  tears  and  loudly  bewailed  her  loss.  No  sooner  did  Shiva 
hear  the  sound  of  lamentation  than  he  eKclaimed,  —  *  Ah  !  what  can  this 
mean?*  and  hastened  to  where  Jaya  was;  and  there  beholding  Sati 
stretched  lifeless  on  the  ground,  like  some  tender  plant  cut  down  by 
the  axe,  he  asked  Jaya  the  cause  of  this  sad  event  She  replied,  —  *  On 
being  informed  tJiat  all  the  immortals  and  her  sisters  had  been  invited 
to  the  sacrifice,  and  no  invitation  having  been  received  by  her,  she 
died  through    inward   grief/      On    hearing   these    words,    Shiva    was 

♦  One  of  Sliiva's  names  is  Kapala-hhritj  i.  e,,  tJie  bearer  of  a  Imman  skull ;  as  he  is 
obliged,  as  a  penance j  to  carry  always  the  skull  of  Brahma,  But  the  particular  saiictity  of 
Kashi  is,  at  the  same  timej  ascribed  to  that  being  the  place  that  Shiva  was  enabled  to 
relieve  himself  from  Brahma's  fifth  head,  and  from  the  continual  pursuit  of  the  being  who 
had  been  produced  from  the  sin  of  Brahmankide :  and  hence  Kashi  is  called  Avimukta, 
according  to  a  passage  in  the  Sanatkumara  Khand  of  tlie  Skanda  Puran, 

f  The  death  of  Sati  is  related  differently  in  other  Purans  ;  but  I  defer  giving  the  gene- 
rally received  account  until  Chapter  XIIL 
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enraged  with  anger;  and,  while  his  body  glowed  with  the  flame  of  hiis 
wrath,  from  his  hair  sprang  a  numerous  band,  at  whose  head  was  Vira- 
bhadra,  whom  Shiva  ordered  to  hasten  and  destroy  Daksha  and  hid 
sacrifice."  —  Chap.  4. 

Narada  saidy — "  For  what  reason  was  Kama*  consumed  by  Shiva  ?*' 
Pulastya  replied,  —  "  When  Sati  the  daughter  of  Daksha  had  departed 
to  the  abode  of  Yamaf,  Khandarpa  of  the  flowery  bow  observed  Shan-^ 
kara  reflecting  on  the  destruction  of  Daksha's  sacrifice,  and  wounded 
him  with  the  arrow  of  madness.  Then  Hara,  maddened  by  the  shaft; 
of  Kama,  began  to  traverse  woods  and  rivers  while  his  thoughts  were 
fondly  fixed  on  Sati,  nor,  like  a  wounded  elephant,  could  he  obtain  the 
least  repose.  Once  Shankara  threw  himself  into  the  Kalindi  river,  but 
the  waters  were  scorched  and  changed  into  blackness  ;  and  ever  since 
its  dark  stream,  though  holy,  flows  through  the  forest  like  the  string 

•  With  regard  to  Kama,  the  god  of  love,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  transcribe  the  following 
stanzas  from  Sir  W.  Jones's  ode  to  this  god :  — 

"  *  Know'st  thou  not  me  ?  *  —  Celestial  sounds  I  hear ! 

<  Know^st  thou  not  me  ?  *  —  Ah  !  spare  a  mortal  ear  ! 

*  Behold ! '  My  swimming  eyes  entranced  I  raise ; 

But,  oh  !  they  shrink  before  the  excessive  blaze. 

Yes,  son  of  Maya !  yes,  I  know 

Thy  bloomy  shafts  and  cany  bow,  ' 

Cheeks  with  youthful  glory  beaming, 
Locks  in  braids  ethereal  streaming; 
Thy  scaly  standard,  thy  mysterious  arms, 
And  all  thy  pains,  and  all  thy  charms, 

"  He  bends  the  luscious  cane,  and  twists  the  string 
With  bees,  how  sweet !  but,  ah  !  how  keen  their  sting ! 
He  with  five  flow'rets  tips  thy  ruthless  darts, 
Which  through  five  senses  pierce  enraptured  hearts : 

Strong  Chumpoy  rich  in  odorous  gold ; 

Warm  Amer,  nursed  in  heavenly  mould; 

Dry  Nagkeser^  in  silver  smiling ; 

Hot  KiticuMi  our  sense  beguiling ; 
And  last,  to  kindle  fierce  the  scorching  flame, 
Love  shafts  which  gods  bright  Bela  name. 

t  This  is  a  common  expression  for  died ;  but  it  is  here  inapplicable^  as  death  is  never 
predicated  of  Sati. 

Q  Q 
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that  binds  a  maiden's  hair.  Thus  Shiva  roamed  over  mountain  and 
forest,  grove  and  plain,  hill  and  valley,  rich  in  streams  and  lakes  and  all 
that  affords  delight,  and  yet  could  find  no  rest ;  and,  ever  as  he  thought 
on  the  lovely  daughter  of  Daksha,  he  sometimes  laughed  and  some- 
times wept.  Even  did  sleep  for  a  moment  seal  his  eyes,  he  saw  in  his 
slumbers  his  beloved  Sati  and  would  thus  address  her  i  —  *  O  pitiless  ! 
stay :  why  dost  thou  forsake  me  who  am  blameless  ?  for,  enamoured  of 
thee,  I  am  through  thy  absence  consumed  with  the  fire  of  love-  O  Satt ! 
though  thou  wert  justly  angry,  yet  bear  not  anger,  O  lovely  one  !  to 
me,  who  prostrate  myself  at  thy  feet;  and  deign  to  speak  to  me,  in 
whose  thoughts  thou  art  continually  present  Fondly  do  I  dwell  on  all 
thy  former  words  of  love  j  and  shouldst  thou  now  render  them  untrue, 
and  me  desert,  how  can  I  survive  ?  Who  does  not  pity  him  whom  he 
beholds  lamenting,  and  canst  thou,  O  pitiless  !  refrain  fix>m  compas- 
sionating thy  lord  ?  Come,  then  ;  come,  then,  O  lovely  one !  and 
enfold  me  in  thy  embrace;  for  otherwise,  O  my  beloved  !  the  fire  of 
love,  with  which  I  consume,  can  never  be  extinguished.'  Thus  did 
Shiva  lament  during  his  slumber  j  and,  when  he  awoke,  he  again  filled 
the  forest  with  the  low  sad  moanings  of  his  heartfelt  grief"  *  .  .  . 

"  Then  Hara,  wounded  by  the  arrows  of  Kama,  wandered  into  a  deep 
forestj  named  Daruvanam^  where  holy  sages  and  their  wives  resided. 
The  sages,  on  beholding  Shiva,  saluted  him  with  bended  heads,  and  he, 
wearied,  said  to  them,  —  *  Give  me  alms.'  Thus  he  went  begging  round 
the  different  hermitages  ;  and,  wherever  he  came,  the  minds  of  the  sages' 
wives,  on  seeing  him,  became  disturbed  and  agitated  with  the  pain  of 
love,  and  all  commenced  to  follow  him.  But  when  the  sages  saw  their 
holy  dwellings  thus  deserted,  they  exclaimed,  —  *  Mat^  the  lingam  of  thk 

*  This  description,  it  will  be  no  doubt  admitted,  is  very  different  fi"om  this  account 
given  by  Wilford  ;  —  "  Mahadeva  then  took  up  the  body  of  his  beloved  Sali  (Sati)  on  his 
shoulder;^,  and  went  seven  times  round  the  world.  Here  I  shall  remark  that  when  any  acci- 
dent happens  to  the  gods,  they  generally  set  off  at  full  speed,  going  seven  times  round  the 
worldj  howling  all  the  way  most  wofuUy.'*  —  As.  Mes.y  vol.  vii.  p.  4-77.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  part  of  this  quotation,  no  such  custom  is  ascribed  to  the  gods  in  any  Sanscrit  'work 
with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  it  mentioned  in  conversation  with 
natives. 
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man  '^  fall  to  the  ground ! "   That  instant  the  liDgam  of  Shiva  fell  to  the 
ground  ;  and  the  god  immediately  disappeared.     The  lingam,  then^  as 
it  fell,  penetrated  through  the  lower  worlds,  and  increased  in  height 
until  its  top  towered  above  the  heavens ;  the  earth  quaked,  and  all 
things  movable  and  immovable  were  agitated.     On  perceiving  which 
Brahma  hastened  to  the  sea  of  milk,  and  said  to  Vishnu,  —  *  Say,  why 
does  the  universe  thus  tremble  ?  *     Hari  replied,  —  *  On  account  of  the 
falling  of  Shiva's  lingam,  in  consequence  of  the  curse  of  the  holy  and 
divine  sages.  *  On  hearing  of  this  most  wonderful  event,  Brahma  said,*-^ 
*  Let  us  go  and  behold  this  lingam.'     The  two  gods  then  repaired  to 
Daruvanam ;  and,  on  beholding  it  without  beginning  or  end,  Vishnu 
mounted  the  king  of  birds  and  descended  into  the  lower  regions  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  base ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  its  top, 
Brahma  in  a  lotos  car  ascended  the  heavens :  but  they  returned  from 
their  search  wearied  and  disappointed,  and  together  approaching  the 
lingam,  with  due  reverence  and  praises,  entreated  Shiva  to  resume  his 
lingam.     Thus  propitiated,  that  god  appeared  in  his  own  form  and 
said, — *  If  gods  and  men  will  worship  my  lingam,  I  will  resume  it;  but 
not  otherwise.'*     To  this  proposal  Vishnu,   Brahma,  and  the  gods 
assented ;   and   Brahma   divided  its  worshippers  into  four  sects,   the 
principal  one  of  those,  that  which  simply  worships  Shiva  under  the 
symbol  of  the  lingam  ;  the  second,  that  of  Pashupati|;  the  third,  o£ 
Mahakala ;  and  the  fourth,  the  Kapali ;  and  revealed  from  his  own  mouth 
the  ordinances  by  which  this  worship  was  to  be  regulated.     Brahma 
and  the  gods  then  departed,  and  Shiva,  having  resumed  the  lingam,  was 
also  leaving  the  spot,  when  he  beheld  Kama  at  a  distance;  and,  incensed 
.with  anger  on  remembering  the  pains  which  he  had  endured,  looked  at 

*  Shiva  was  disguised ;  and  the  sages,  therefore,  did  not  know  him. 

f  In  the  Nagar  Khand  of  the  Skanda  Puran,  it  is  said  that  Shiva,  afflicted  for  the  loss 
of  Sati,  thus  replied  :  —  "  O  gods  !  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  grief  which  I  suffer  in  being 
separated  from  Sati  that  I  cast  away  this  lingam,  apparently  fallen  through  the  curse  of  the 
sages ;  but,  had  I  not  willed  it,  who  is  there  in  the  three  worlds  that  could  have  deprived 
me  of  it  ?  why  then  should  I  resume  it  ?  " 

X  These  are  names  of  Shiva  under  different  characters  :  and  the  lingam,  of  course,  be- 
comes, in  such  cases,  the  symbol  of  Shiva  under  that  particular  character. 

QQ  2 
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him   with   his   world-consuming  eye  and    reduced   him   to   ashes*"  ^ 
—  Chap<  6, 

Tlie  resumption,  however,  of  the  liugam  by  Shiva  is  related  differ- 
ently in  the  Shiva  Puran  ;  and,  as  this  account  explains  the  reason 
of  the  particular  form  under  which  that  symbol  is  represented,  I  sub- 
join it 

**  On  falling  in  consequence  of  the  sages*  curse,  the  lingam  became 
like  fire,  and  caused  a  conflagration  wherever  it  penetrated  ;  the  three 
worlds  were  distressed,  and  as  neither  gods  nor  sages  could  find  rest, 
they  hastened  for  protection  to  Brahma.  Having  heard  them  relate  all 
that  had  happened,  Brahma  replied :  — *  After  having  committed  know^ 
ingly  a  reprehensible  act,  why  say  that  it  was  done  unknowingly  ?  for 
who  that  is  adverse  to  Shiva  shall  enjoy  happiness,  and  yet  when  lie 
came  as  a  guest  at  noonday  you  received  him  not  with  due  honours. 
But  every  one  shall  reap  the  fruit  of  his  good  or  bad  actions,  and  the 
lingam  therefore  shall  not  cease  to  distress  the  three  worlds  until  it  is 
resumed  by  that  god.  Do  ye,  therefore,  adopt  such  means  as  you  think 
best  for  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  universe/  The  gods  said, —  *But, 
O  lord  !  what  means  ought  we  to  adopt?'  Brahma  replied,  —  *  Propi- 
tiate by  adoration  the  mountain-born  goddess,  and  she  will  then  assume 
the  form  of  the  yoni  and  receive  this  lingam,  by  which  means  alone  it 
can  be  rendered  innocuous.  Should  you  thus  obtain  her  favourable 
assistance,  then  form  a  vessel  of  the  eight  kinds  of  leaves,  place  in  it 
boiled  rice  and  sacred  plants ;  and  having  filled  it  with  holy  water,  con- 
secrate the  whole  with  the  proper  prayers  and  invocations ;  and  with 
this  water,  repeating  at  the  same  time  suitable  prayers,  sprinkle  the 
lingam.  After,  also,  Parvati  shall  have  under  the  form  of  the  yoni 
received  the  lingam,  do  you  erect  and  consecrate  the  form  of  a  lingam 

*  Tills  account  of  Kama's  being  reduced  to  ashes  by  Shiva  differs  entirely  frooi  the  one 
given  in  other  Purans  ;  and  on  which  Sir  W.  Jones's  hynm  to  Durga  is  founded.  For  the 
generally  received  account  is,  that  the  gods,  fiiiding  that  they  could  not  relieve  themselves 
from  the  distress  occasioned  by  aii  Asura,  named  Taraka,  except  through  the  assistance  of 
a  son  of  Shiva,  and  that  Shiva,  after  the  death  of  Sati,  was  perfectly  insensible  to  love; 
entreated  Kama  to  wound  him  with  one  of  his  arrows  just  as  Parvati  appeared.  Kama 
effected  this  object,  and  Shiva  became  instantly  enamoured  of  Parvati ;  butj  angry  at 
Kama  for  his  havhig  ventured  to  direct  his  arrows  at  hiui,  he  reduced  him  to  ashes. 
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in  the  yoni ;  and,  by  worshipping  it  with  offerings  of  flowers,  perfumes, 
and  such  things,  by  kindling  lamps  before  it,  and  by  singing  and 
music,  propitiate  Maheshwara,  and  thus  will  the  forgiveness  and  favour 
of  that  god  be  undoubtedly  obtained/  Having  heard  these  words,  the 
gods  and  sages  hastened  to  implore  the  protection  of  Shiva  and  the 
assistance  of  Parvati,  as  directed  by  Brahma  ;  and  these  deities  having 
been  propitiated,  Parvati,  under  the  form  of  the  yoni,  received  the 
lingam  and  thus  appeased  its  consuming  fire ;  and  in  commemoration 
of  this  event  was  instituted  the  worship  of  the  lingam/*  * 

But  in  the  Padma  Puran  the  origin  of  the  particular  form  under 
which  this  symbol  is  represented  is  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  a  curse 
imprecated  on  Shiva  by  Bhrigu  ;  for  it  is  therein  said  that,  when  Bhrigu 
was  sent  to  ascertain  the  preeminence  of  the  three  gods,  as  mentioned 
in  p.  240.,  on  arriving  at  Kailasa  he  thus  addressed  Shiva's  doorkeeper : 
— "  *  Quickly  inform  Shankara  that  I,  the  Brahman  Bhrigu,  am  come 
to  see  him.'  But  the  doorkeeper  said,  —  *  Stop,  stop,  if  thou  wishest  to 
preserve  thy  Ufe  ;  for  my  lord  cannot  be  approached  at  present,  as  he  is 
engaged  in  amorous  dalliance  with  Devi/  .  The  divine  sage,  being  thus 
denied  access,  waited  some  time  at  the  gate  of  Shiva's  abode,  and  at 
length  incensed  with  anger  imprecated  this  curse: — *  Since  thou,  O 
Shankara !  hast  thus  treated  me  with  contempt,  in  consequence  of  thy 
preferring  the  embraces  of  Parvati,  your  forms  shall  on  that  account 
become  the  lingam  in  the  yoni.'  *'f  Though  not  here  specified,  it  is 
generally  understood  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  curse  that  Shiva 
was  deprived  of  his  lingam  in  the  Daruvanam,  and  that  Parvati  assumed 
the  form  of  the  yoni,  in  order  to  receive  and  render  it  innocuous. 

But  in  the  Shiva,  as  well  as  in  other  Purans,  the  origin  of  the 
worship  of  the  lingam  is  related  differently,  and  I  therefore  add  this 
account,  as  it  occurs  in  the  Lainga  Puran. 

Brahma^  addressing  the  angels. — "  When  I  sprang  into  existence,  I 
beheld  the  mighty  Narayana  reposing  on  the  abyss  of  waters ;  and,  being 
under  the  influence  of  delusion,  awakened  him  with  my  hand  and  thus 
addressed  him,  —  *  Who  art  thou  that  thus  slumberest  on  this  terrible 

•  Shiva  Puranam,  part  i.,  the  chapter  entitled  Linga-vidhanam^ 
f  Padma  Puran,  Uttara  Khand,  last  chapter. 
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him   with   his    world-consuming  eye  and   reduced   him   to   ashes."  * 
—  Chap,  a 

The  resumption^  however,  of  the  luigam  by  Shiva  is  related  differ- 
ently in  the  Shiva  Puran  ;  and,  as  this  account  explains  the  reason 
of  the  particular  form  under  which  that  symbol  is  represented,  I  sub- 
join it. 

**  On  falling  in  consequence  of  the  sages*  curse,  the  lingam  became 
like  fire,  and  caused  a  conflagration  wherever  it  penetrated  ;  the  three 
worlds  were  distressed,  and  as  neither  gods  nor  sages  could  find  rest, 
they  hastened  for  protection  to  Brahma.  Having  heard  them  relate  all 
that  had  happened,  Brahma  replied: — '^  After  having  committed  know- 
ingly a  reprehensible  act,  why  say  that  it  was  done  unknowingly  ?  for 
who  that  is  adverse  to  Shiva  shall  enjoy  happiness,  and  yet  when  he 
came  as  a  guest  at  noonday  you  received  him  not  with  due  honours* 
But  every  one  shall  reap  the  fruit  of  his  good  or  bad  actions,  and  the 
lingam  therefore  shall  not  cease  to  distress  the  three  worlds  until  it  is 
resumed  by  that  god.  Do  ye,  therefore,  adopt  such  means  as  you  think 
best  for  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  universe,*  The  gods  said, — ^'But, 
O  lord  !  what  means  ought  we  to  adopt?*  Brahma  replied,  — *  Propi- 
tiate by  adoration  the  mountain-born  goddess,  and  she  will  then  assume 
the  form  of  the  t^om  and  receive  this  lingam,  by  which  means  alone  it 
can  be  rendered  innocuous.  Should  you  thus  obtain  her  favourable 
assistance,  then  form  a  vessel  of  the  eight  kinds  of  leaves,  place  in  it 
boiled  rice  and  sacred  plants ;  and  having  filled  it  with  holy  water,  con- 
gecrate  the  whole  with  the  proper  prayers  and  invocations ;  and  with 
this  water,  repeating  at  the  same  time  suitable  prayers,  sprinkle  the 
lingam.  After,  also,  Parvati  shall  have  under  the  form  of  the  yoni 
received  the  lingam,  do  you  erect  and  consecrate  the  form  of  a  lingam 

♦  Tills  account  of  Kama's  being  reduced  to  ashes  by  Shiva  differs  eiith'ely  from  the  one 
given  in  other  Purans ;  and  on  which  Sir  W»  Jones's  hymn  to  Durga  is  founded.  For  the 
generally  received  account  is,  that  the  gods,  finding  that  they  could  not  relieve  themselves 
from  the  distress  Dccasioned  by  an  Asura,  named  Taraka,  except  through  the  assistance  of 
a  son  of  Shiva;  and  that  Shiva,  after  the  death  of  Sati,  was  perfectly  insensible  to  love; 
entreated  Kama  to  wonnd  him  with  one  of  his  arrows  jost  as  Parvati  appeared.  Kama 
effected  this  object,  and  Shiva  became  instantly  enamoured  of  Parvati ;  but,  angry  at 
Kama  for  his  having  ventured  to  direct  his  arrows  at  liini,  he  reduced  him  to  ashes. 
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in  the  yoni ;  and,  by  worshipping  it  with  offerings  of  flowers,  perfumes, 
and  such  things,  by  kindling  lamps  before  it,  and  by  singing  and 
music,  propitiate  Maheshwara,  and  thus  will  the  forgiveness  and  favour 
of  that  god  be  undoubtedly  obtained.'  Having  heard  these  words,  the 
gods  and  sages  hastened  to  implore  the  protection  of  Shiva  and  the 
assistance  of  Parvati,  as  directed  by  Brahma ;  and  these  deities  having 
been  propitiated,  Parvati,  under  the  form  of  the  yoni,  received  the 
lingam  and  thus  appeased  its  consuming  fire ;  and  in  commemoration 
of  this  event  was  instituted  the  worship  of  the  lingam/'  * 

But  in  the  Padma  Puran  the  origin  of  the  particular  form  under 
which  this  symbol  is  represented  is  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  a  curse 
imprecated  on  Shiva  by  Bhrigu  ;  for  it  is  therein  said  that,  when  Bhrigu 
was  sent  to  ascertain  the  preeminence  of  the  three  gods,  as  mentioned 
in  p.  240.,  on  arriving  at  Kailasa  he  thus  addressed  Shiva's  doorkeeper : 
— "  *  Quickly  inform  Shankara  that  I,  the  Brahman  Bhrigu,  am  come 
to  see  him.'  But  the  doorkeeper  said,  —  *  Stop,  stop,  if  thou  wishest  to 
preserve  thy  life  ;  for  my  lord  cannot  be  approached  at  present,  as  he  is 
engaged  in  amorous  dalliance  with  Devi.' .  The  divine  sage,  being  thus 
denied  access,  waited  some  time  at  the  gate  of  Shiva's  abode,  and  at 
length  incensed  with  anger  imprecated  this  curse: — *  Since  thou,  O 
Shankara !  hast  thus  treated  me  with  contempt,  in  consequence  of  thy 
preferring  the  embraces  of  Parvati,  your  forms  shall  on  that  account 
become  the  lingam  in  the  yoni.'  *'f  Though  not  here  specified,  it  is 
generally  understood  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  curse  that  Shiva 
was  deprived  of  his  lingam  in  the  Daruvanam,  and  that  Parvati  assumed 
the  form  of  the  yoni,  in  order  to  receive  and  render  it  innocuous. 

But  in  the  Shiva,  as  well  as  in  other  Purans,  the  origin  of  the 
worship  of  the  lingam  is  related  differently,  and  I  therefore  add  this 
account,  as  it  occurs  in  the  Lainga  Puran. 

Brahma^  addressing  the  angels. — "  When  I  sprang  into  existence,  I 
beheld  the  mighty  Narayana  reposing  on  the  abyss  of  waters ;  and,  being 
under  the  influence  of  delusion,  awakened  him  with  my  hand  and  thus 
addressed  him,  —  '  Who  art  thou  that  thus  slumberest  on  this  terrible 

•  Shiva  Puranam,  part  i.,  the  chapter  entitled  Linga-vidhanam* 
f  Padma  Puran,  Uttara  Khand,  last  chapter. 
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ocean  ?  '  Hari  awoke,  and^  dispelling  sleep  from  his  lotos  eyes,  looked 
upon  met  and  tli^i^  arising  said,—*  Welcome,  welcome,  O  Pitamaha  !  my 
dear  son  !  *  On  hearing  the  first  of  gods  smiling  thus  speak,  I,  confined 
within  the  bonds  of  the  quality  of  impurity,  replied,  — '  Why  dost  thou 
aay,  my  dear  son?  for  know  me  to  be  the  eternal  god,  the  universal 
spirit,  the  creator,  preserver,  and  destroyer  of  the  three  worlds. '  But 
he  immediately  answered,  — '  Hear  the  truth,  O  four-feced  !  and  learn 
that  it  is  I  who  am  the  creator,  the  preserver,  and  the  destroyer,  how 
canst  thou  thus  ibrget  Narayaiia  the  selt-existent  and  eternal  Brahm  ? 
but  thou  committest  no  fault,  for  thy  error  proceeds  from  the  delusion 
of  Maya. '  Hence  arose  between  us  a  terrible  combat  amidst  the  waters 
of  the  deluge,  when^  to  appease  the  contest  and  recall  us  to  our  senses, 
appeared  a  lingam  blazing  like  a  thousand  suns.  Bewildered  by  its 
radiant  beams,  Hari  thus  said  to  me,  lost  in  amazsement,  • —  *  I  will  pro- 
ceed downwards  in  order  to  ascertain  the  termination  of  this  wondrous 
column  of  fire,  do  thou,  O  lord  !  proceed*  upwards  and  seek  for  its  top. ' 
Having  thus  spoken,  he  assumed  the  form  of  a  boar,  and  I  that  of  a 
swan,  and  we  both  prosecuted  our  search  for  four  thousand  years ;  but 
being  unable  to  ascertain  its  terminations,  we  then  returned  back 
wearied  and  disappointed.  Thus  still  under  the  influence  of  delusion, 
we  prostrated  ourselves  before  the  lingam,  and  were  reflecting  on  what 
it  could  be,  when  we  heard  a  voice  saying,  o//j,  om^  om^  —  and  shortly 
after  appeared  Shiva  in  the  midst  of  that  column  of  fire.''  In  comme- 
moration of  this  event,  therefore,  was  the  worship  of  the  lingam  insti- 
tuted. 


•  Lainga  Puranam,  chapter  16th. 

These  are  the  only  accounts  of  the  origin  of  this  worship  which  occur  in  the  Puranas, 
and  I  therefore  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  on  this  statement  of  Mr,  Ward;  — 
*'  There  are  several  stories  in  the  Purans  respecting  the  origin  of  the  lingam  worship,  three 
of  which  I  had  translated,  and  actually  inserted  in  this  work,  leaving  out  as  much  as  possible 
of  their  offensive  parts ;  but,  in  correcting  the  proofs,  they  appeared  too  gross,  even  when 
refined  as  much  as  possible,  to  meet  the  public  eye."  (volJ.  p.  15.)  Mr,  Ward  takes  every 
opportunity  of  objecting  indecency  and  obscenity  to  the  Hindu  mythology ;  but,  after  a  most 
attentive  examination  of  the  subject,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  unless  calling  a 
spade  a  spade  be  considered  a  sufficient  ground,  the  slightest  fbundation  for  such  an  objec- 
tion in  either  the  Purans,  Upa- Purans,  Ramayanam,  or  Mahabharat;  and,  with  regard  to 
other  Sanscrit  works,  I  agree  entirely  in  the  justness  of  this  opinion  expressed  by  Mr*  WiU 
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Sir  W.  Jones,  in  alluding  to  the  lingam,  has  remarked  that  he 
supposes  Bhavani  to  be  Venus  herself,  Venus  presiding  over  generation, 
and  on  that  account  exhibited  sometimes  of  both  sexes,  and  sometimes 
under  figures  which  had  the  form  of  a  conical  marble;  for  the  reason  of 
which  Jigure  we  are  left  (says  Tacitus)  in  the  dark.  The  reason  appears 
too  clearly  in  the  temples  and  paintings  of  Hindustan,  where  it  never 
seems  to  have  entered  the  heads  of  the  legislators  or  people,  that  any 
thing  natural  could  be  offensively  obscene.  *  But  the  lingam  is  formed 
of  stone,  and  consists  of  a  base  three  or  four  feet  high,  the  top  of  which 
is  surrounded  with  a  raised  rim ;  and  in  the  middle  is  slightly  excavated, 
and  raised  on  a  level  with  the  rim,  the  figure  of  a  yoni  (pudendum  mu- 
liebre),  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  smooth  round  stone  slightly 
conical  towards  the  top,  of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  and  about  three 
inches  diameter  at  the  base.  Major  Moor  has,  therefore  very  justly 
observed :  —  "  It  is  some  comparative  and  negative  praise  to  the  Hindus, 
that  the  emblems  under  which  they  exhibit  the  elements  and  opera- 
tions of  nature,  are  not  externally  indecorous.  Unlike  the  abominable 
realities  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  we  see  the  phallic  emblem  in  the  Hindu 

son  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  the  Magha  Duta^  p.  78. :  —  "I  have,  indeed,  in  this  place 
concentrated,  and  in  part  omitted,  two  verses  of  the  original,  as  o£Pensive  to  our  notions  of 
the  decorum  of  composition.  I  cannot  admit,  however,  that  Hindu  literature,  speaking 
generally,  is  more  liable  to  the  reproach  of  indecency  than  that  of  Europe :  nothing  can  be 
found  in  their  serious  works  half  so  licentious  as  are  many  passages  in  the  writings  of  Ovid^ 
Catullus,  Propertius,  and  even  the  elegant  Flaccus.  To  descend  to  modern  times,  Ariosto 
and  Boccacio  amongst  the  Italians,  Brantome,  Crebillon,  Voltaire,  La  Fontaine,  and  the 
writers  of  many  recent  philosophical  novels  amongst  the  French,  furnish  us  with  more  than 
parallels  for  the  most  indelicate  of  the  Hindu  writers.  With  respect  to  ourselves,  not  to 
go  back  to  the  days  in  which  *  obscenity  was  wit,*  we  have  little  reason  to  reproach  the 
Hindus  with  w^ant  of  delicacy,  when  we  find  the  exceptionable,  though  elegant,  poetry  of 
Little  generally  circulated  and  avowedly  admired.  We  should  also  recollect  the  circum* 
stances  of  Indian  society,  before  we  condemn  their  authors  for  the  ungarbled  expressions 
which  we  conceive  to  trespass  upon  the  boundaries  of  decorum.  These  authors  write  to  men 
only^  they  never  think  cfa  woman  as  a  reader J^ 

•  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  25^, 

The  words  of  Tacitus  (Hist  lib.  ii.  c.  4.),  in  describing  the  Paphian  Venus,  are :  — 
"  Simulacrum  deae  non  effigie  humana :  continuus  orbis  latiore  initio  tenuem  in  ambitum, 
metae  modo  exsurgens,  et  ratio  in  obscuro."  But  this  is  clearly  a  description  of  the  lingam, 
and  consequently  there  is  nothing  in  the  Hindu  mythology  which  tends  in  the  least  to 
explain  why  such  a  symbol  was  consecrated  to  Venus. 
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Pantheon  without  offence  ;  and  know  not,  until  the  information  be 
extorted,  that  we  are  contemplating  a  symbol  whose  prototype  is  inde- 
licate. The  plates  of  my  book  may  be  turned  and  examined,  over  and 
over^  and  the  uninformed  observer  will  not  be  aware  that  in  several  of 
them  he  has  viewed  the  typical  representation  of  the  generative  organs 
or  powers  of  humanity,  **  From  the  very  nature,  also,  of  this  symbol, 
it  will  be  evident  that  it  was  never  intended  to  be  carried  in  the  pro- 
cessions consecrated  to  Shiva ;  and  Abraham  Roger^  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago,  has  in  consequence  correctly  stated, - — "  Mais  quand  on  fait  la 
procession  par  les  villes  avec  Fidole  Eswara,  ce  qui  arrive  en  certains 
temps,  on  ne  le  porte  pas  sous  la  figure  de  lingam,  mais  sous  la  figure 
d*homme  ;  la  raison  est,  com  me  le  Braminc  temoignoit,  pour  ce  que  les 
hommes  ont  plus  de  plaisir  et  de  contentement  en  la  veue  d'une  figure 
humaine  que  dans  la  veue  du  lingam,  en  laquelle  figure  il  est  dans  son 
pagode* "  * 

The  precise  nature,  however,  of  the  form  under  which  the  phallus 
of  the  ancients  was  represented,  is  not  explained  by  either  Herodotus 
or  Diodorus  Sicidus ;  and  some  doubt,  therefore,  seems  to  exist 
respecting  it  For  Lilius  Gyraldus  remarks: — "  Phallus Priapus  vocatur, 
et  veretrum  significat ;  quare,  cum  Herodotus  ait  in  sacris  Dionysii 
fuisse  phallos,  Priapos  intelligimus,  hoc  est,  veretra  qviae  e  collo  pro- 
pendebant-  Diodorus  in  sacris  iEgyptiacis  pudendum  Osiridis  phallum 
vocavit,  et  in  ejus  rei  memoriam  cubit  ales  statuas  lactam  eodem  nomine 

dicebantur,  quae  praecinente  tibia  circumferebantur Alii  phallos 

esse  dicunt  ligna  longa,  quae  in  summo  pudenda  haberent."  f  But 
Mr.  Payne  Knight  has  stated:  —  "  In  Egypt,  nevertheless,  and  all  over 
Asia,  the  mystic  and  symbolical  worship  appears  to  have  been  of 
immemorial  antiquity.  The  women  of  the  former  country  carried 
images  of  Osiris  in  their  sacred  processions,  with  a  movable  phallus 
of  disproportionate  magnitude,  the  reason  for  which  Herodotus  does 
not  think  proper  to  relate,  because  it  belonged  to  the  mystic  religion, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  however,  who  lived  in  a  more  communicative  age, 
informs  us  that  it  signified  the  generative  attribute,  and  Plutarch  that 

•  La  Porte  Ouverte,  p.  157,  f  Lilii  GjTaldi  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  282. 
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the  Egyptian  statues  of  Osiris  had  the  phallus  to  signify  his  procreative 
and  prolific  power ;  the  extension  of  which  through  the  three  elements 
of  air,  earth  and  water,  they  expressed  by  another  kind  of  statue,  which 
was  occasionally  carried  in  procession,  having  a  triple  symbol  of  the 
same  attribute.  The  Greeks  usually  represented  the  phallus  alone,  as 
a  distinct  symbol,  the  meaning  of  which  seems  to  have  been  among  the 
last  discoveries  revealed  to  the  initiated. ''  *  This  last  opinion,  however, 
seems  extremely  questionable;  but,  were  it  admitted,  it  seems  indis- 
putable that  the  phallus  was  always  formed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  with  respect  to  the  object  which  it  represented, 
and  that  in  religious  processions  it  was  always  attached  to  a  human 
figure,  t  It  hence  appears  evident  that  the  phallus  bore  no  similarity  to 
the  lingam,  and  that,  though  the  causes  which  may  originally  have  pro- 
duced the  worship  of  these  objects  may  have  been  the  same  in  Egypt 
and  India,  still  the  symbols  adopted  for  their  representation,  and  the 
adoration  paid  to  them,  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hindus,  differed  most 
materially. 

As  the  lingam,  also,  is  never  carried  in  procession,  and  as  its  wor- 
ship is  not  celebrated  by  orgies  and  bacchanalian  rites,  it  will  be  equally 
obvious  that  the  following  passages  of  the  Cohortatio  ad  Gentes  of 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  are  totally  inapplicable  to  the  Hindus:  —  "  Ex- 
tinguish the  fire,  O  hierophant !  be  ashamed  of  thy  own  torches,  O 
torch-bearer  !  the  light  betrays  thy  lacchus  :  permit,  if  thou  wish  them 
to  be  reverenced,  thy  mysteries  to  be  concealed  by  night,  and  thy  orgies 
to  be  covered  with  darkness ;  fire  does  not  dissimulate,  but  exposes 
and  punishes  all  that  is  subjected  to  its  power.  These,  therefore,  are 
the  mysteries  of  atheistical  men  ;  atheists,  I  call  them  justly,  because, 
ignorant  of  the  true  God,  they  unblushingly  worship  an  infant  who 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Titans,  and  a  lamenting  woman,  and  those 
parts  of  the  body  which  modesty  forbids  us  to  name.  ''J — "The  games 

*  An  Enquiry  into  the  Symbolical  Language,  &c.,  part  i.  sect.  23. 

f  Lucian,  in  his  Tract  de  Syria  Dea,  expressly  says:  —  *aXXouj  'EXAijvfj  Aiovucrep 
eyeipovcrr  siri  toov  xai  toiov  de  ti  pe^oucri,  avdpois  fjuxpovs  ^^  fy^«»  ireiroirifjLevovSi  [i.eyaXa  aihotei 
eyovTu^,  xaXeovrai  8e  ra^e  veupoo'Traa'Ta,  eari  5f  xat  to8«  ev  tco  ipu),  ev  de^^O'  tou  mjou  xafiijTa* 
(Tfjuxpog  avrjp  p^aXxsoj,  ^X^^  ai^oiov  jJ^eya, 

%  Besides  the  phallus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  mentions,  Kreij  yuiaixeioj,  6  ioriv,  vj^iiws 
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and  phalli  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  not  only  corrupt  manners,  but  are 
considered  shameful  and  disgraceful  by  all  the  world.  " — **  In  comme- 
moration of  that  event*  was  this  mystery  instituted,  and  phalli  erected 
in  every  city  in  honour  of  Dionusos  ;  so  that  Heraclitus  even  says  that 
mkfortune  would  enme^  if  processions  xvere  not  made^  and  hymns  sung^ 
and  pudenda  shamelessly  worshipped^  in  honour  of  Diomisos*  111  is  then  is 
the  Hades  and  the  Dionusos,  in  whose  honour  men  become  agitated 
with  bacchanalian  madness  and  fury  j  not  so  much,  in  my  opinion,  on 
account  of  natural  inebriation,  as  in  consequence  of  the  reprehensible 
ceremonies  which  were  first  instituted  in  commemoration  of  that 
abominable  turpitude," 

To  place  this  point,  however,  beyond  doubt,  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  transcribe  from  the  Lainga  Puran  the  ritual  prescribed  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  lingam  ;  which  is  as  follows  :  —  Having  bathed  in  the  pre- 
scribed manner,  enter  the  place  of  worship  j  and,  having  performed 
three  suppressions  of  the  breath  f ,  meditate  on  that  god  who  has  three 
eyes,  five  heads,  ten  arms,  and  is  of  the  colour  of  pure  crystal,  arrayed 
in  costly  garments,  and  adorned  with  all  kinds  of  ornaments  :  and  hav- 
ing thus  fixed  in  thy  mind  the  real  form  of  Maheshwara,  proceed  to 
worship  him  with  the  proper  prayers  and  hymns.  First,  sprinkle  the 
place  and  utensils  of  worship  with  a  bunch  of  darbha  dipped  in  per- 
fumed water,  repeating  at  the  same  time  the  sacred  w^ord  om,  and 
arrange  all  the  utensils  and  other  things  required  in  the  prescribed 
order  \    then   in  due   manner,   and  repeating  the  proper  invocations, 


KAh  ftgffracof  i*9ri*f,  /i-opov  yuvotixsiov.  But  the  r^oni  by  itself  has  never  been  to  the  Hhidus  a 
general  object  of  worship ;  though  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  sect  in  India  which  ailores  this 
emblem  in  the  some  raaoiier  as  the  Smartas  and  Shaivas  worship  the  lingani<  Nothing, 
however,  relating  to  this  sect  occurs  in  the  Puran,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  obtain  any  inform* 
ation  respecting  it ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  consider  much  that  has  been  written 
respecting  it  to  be  extremely  apocrj^hal. 

•  The  event  described  admits  not  of  translation  or  transcription,  but  nothing  so  abo- 
minable occurs  in  any  Sanscrit  legend, 

f  Franai/amaj  which  Mr.  Col ebrooke  thus  describes:  —  "  Closing  the  left  nostril  with  the 
two  longest  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  the  worshipper  draws  breath  through  the  right  nostril, 
and  then  closing  that  nostril  likewise  with  his  tliumb,  holds  his  breath  ,*  he  then  raises 
both  fingers  off  the  left  nostril,  and  emits  the  breath  which  he  had  suppressed."  --  Js.  Mes., 
voLv.  p.  348. 
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prayers,  and  hymns,  preceded  by  the  sacred  word  om,  prepare  thy 
offerings.  For  the  padiam*,  these  should  consist  of  ushiram  f ,  sandal, 
and  similar  sweet-smelling  woods ;  for  the  achamanam  :{:,  of  mace, 
camphor,  bdellium,  and  agallochum,  ground  together;  and,  for  the 
arghya  §,'  of  the  tops  of  kusha  grass,  prepared  grains  of  rice,  barley, 
sesamum,  clarified  butter,  pieces  of  money,  ashes,  and  flowers.  At  the 
same  time,  also,  must  be  worshipped  Nandi  ||  and  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Marut.  Having  then  with  due  rites  prepared  a  seat,  invoke  with 
the  prescribed  prayers  the  presence  of  Parameshwara,  and  present  to 
him  the  padiam^  achamanam  and  arghya.  Next  bathe  the  lingam  witJi 
perfumed  water,  the  five  products  of  the  cow,  clarified  butter,  honey, 
the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  lastly  pour  over  it  a  pot  of  pure  water, 
consecrated  by  the  requisite  prayers^  Having  thus  purified  it,  adorn 
it  with  clean  garments  and  a  sacrificial  string,  and  then  offer  flowers, 
perfumes,  frankincense,  lamps,  fruits,  and  different  kinds  of  prepared 
eatables,  and  ornaments.  Thus  worship  the  lingam  with  the  prescribed 
offerings,  invocations,  prayers,  and  hymns,  and  by  circumambulating 
it  and  by  prostrating  thyself  before  Shiva,  represented  under  this 
symbol.  4- 

•  Water  for  the  ablution  of  the  feet  rendered  fragrant  by  these  means.  The  water  is 
not  here  specified,  as  it  is  implied  in  the  word  padiam. 

f  The  root  of  the  Andropogon  muricatus. 

J  Water  for  rinsing  the  mouth. 

§  A  particular  kind  of  oblation,  which  consists  of  different  articles  in  the  worship  of 
different  deities.  Here  the  pieces  of  money  are  unusual,  and  ashes  (made  from  dried  cow- 
dung)  are  sacred  to  Shiva  only. 

II  The  principal  attendant  of  Shiva,  and  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  that  god,  who 
granted  a  son  as  a  boon  to  a  holy  ascetic  named  Shilada,  and  also  consented  that  he  would 
be  bv>rn  as  that  son. 

4-  Lainga  Puranam,  part  i.  chapter  25.  I  have  here  considerably  abridged  the  original, 
but  nothing  material  is  omitted,  as  the  invocations,  prayers,  and  hymns  are  not  inserted  at 
length,  but  merely  referred  to  by  their  titles.  At  the  present  day  the  whole  of  this  ritual 
is  not  observed,  nor  is  this  worship  performed  in  that  costly  manner  which  is  recommended 
in  the  Purans.  But  the  worship  of  all  the  deities  consists  of  sixteen  essential  requisites  :  — 
1.  asanam^  the  preparing  a  seat  for  the  god;  2.  asahanam^  the  invoking  his  presence; 
3.  padiam  ;  4.  achamanam  :  5.  arghya  ;  6.  bathhig  the  image ;  7.  clothing  it ;  8.  investing 
it  with  a  sacrificial  string;  offerings  of,  9.  perfumes ;  10.  flowers;  11.  incense;  12.  lamps; 
13.  naivedya,  i.e.  offerings  consisting  of  fruits  and  prepared  eatables;  14.  betel  leaf ; 
15.  prayers,  &c. ;  16.  circumambulation.  The  more  of  these  acts  that  are  performed  the 
more  complete  is  the  worship ;  but  at  present  it  in  general  consists  of  nothing  more  than 
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The  legends,  however,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  the 
lingam  given  above,  cannot  satisfy  the  philosophical  enquirer;  and  the 
real  cause,  therefore,  which  produced  the  adoration  of  so  singular  an 
object  might  appear  to  be  a  curious  subject  of  speculation.  But,  though 
in  the  Purans  there  are  copious  descriptions  of  the  high  importance  of 
this  worship,  and  of  the  spiritual  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  still 
these  works  contain  not  the  slightest  indication  from  which  any  just 
conclusion  could  be  formed,  with  respect  to  either  the  period  when  it 
was  first  introduced,  or  the  motives  which  may  have  occasioned  the 
substitution  of  this  symbol  for  the  image  of  Shiva,  Yet  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  this  change  had  not  been  effected  at  the  time  when  the  Vedas 
were  composed,  and  that  the  earliest  record  of  this  worship  which  has 
been  preserved  is  contained  in  the  Purans.  But,  as  in  those  sacred 
books  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  its  being  either  mystical  or 
symbolical,  it  must  be  evident  that  if  it  originated  in  such  causes 
they  have  long  ceased  to  exist;  and  consequently  that  the  speculations 
on  this  subject,  in  which  the  literati  of  Europe  have  indulged,  are 
totally  incompatible  with  the  simple  principles,  as  far  as  they  are 
known,  on  which  this  worship  is  founded.  For,  in  fact,  both  in  the 
Purans  and  by  the  Hindus  of  the  present  day,  the  lingam  is  held  to  be 
merely  a  visible  type  of  an  invisible  deity  ;  and  nothing  whatever 
belongs  to  its  worship,  or  to  the  terms  in  which  this  is  mentioned, 
which  has  the  slightest  tendency  to  lead  the  thoughts,  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  god,  to  an  undue  consideration  of  the  object  by 
which  he  is  typified. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  understand  by  what  process  of  reasoning 
the  founders  of  the  Hindu  religion  were  induced  to  place  Shiva  among 
the  divine  hypostases  ;  for  they  supposed,  at  the  same  time,  that  dis- 
solution and  deatli  proceeded  from  the  fixed  laws  of  nature,  and  that 


presenting  some  of  the  prescribed  offerings,  and  muttering  a  short  prayer  or  two  while  the 
lingam  is  circumambulated :  the  rest  of  the  acts  being  performed  by  the  offidating  priest* 

It  ought  to  be  added,  that  this  worship  need  not  be  performed  at  a  temple,  but  in  any 
properly  purified  place  ;  and  that  it  is  most  efficacious  when  performed  on  the  bank  of  some 
holy  river,  before  a  lingam  formed  pio  hoc  vice  of  clay,  which,  on  the  worship  beiiig  termi- 
nated, is  thrown  into  the  sacred  stream. 
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his  power  was  not  called  into  exertion  until  after  the  termination  of 
twelve  millions  of  years.  During  the  whole,  therefore,  of  this  inconceiv- 
able pieriod,  what  functions  could  be  ascribed  to  this  god  consistent 
with  his  character  of  destroyer  ?  This  difficulty,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  very  soon  obviated  by  investing  him  with  the  attributes  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  even  in  the  Purans  it  is  under  this  character 
that  he  is  generally  represented.  As,  therefore,  the  attributes  which 
are,  according  to  the  Hindus,  peculiar  to  the  one  god  are  immovability 
and  inaction,  Shiva  is  described  as  being  principally  engaged  in  devout 
meditation,  and  as  exerting  his  divine  power  through  the  means  either 
of  Devi  (or  his  energy  personified)  or  of  certain  forms  which  he 
creates  for  the  occasion,  such  as  Bhairava  and  Virabhadra.  In  Hindu 
mythology,  consequently,  there  are  only  three  legends,  the  destruction 
of  the  Tripura  Asuras,  and  of  the  Asuras  Andhaka,  and  Jalandhara, 
in  which  Shiva  appears  as  the  actor,  unconnected  with  any  reference 
to  the  worship  of  the  lingam.  But,  on  the  introduction  of  this  worship, 
not  a  lingam  seems  to  have  been  erected  without  its  foundation  having 
been  ascribed  to  some  miraculous  appearance  of  Shiva  *  ;  and  hence 
have  originated  a  multiplicity  of  legends  in  the  highest  degree  puerile, 
and  every  one  erring  against  the  just  principle,  — 

Nee  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Incident. 

For  in  the   Shiva  Puran,  Suta  thus  speaks ;    "  Innumerable  are  the 
lingams  which  are  adored,  as  the  type  of  Shiva,  in  heaven,  earth,  and 

•  Mr.  Ward  has  stated,  in  his  work  on  the  Hindus,  vol.  i.  p.  17. :  —  "  Besides  the 
clay  image  of  the  lingam,  there  are  two  kinds  of  black  stone  lingams :  these  are  set  up  in 
the  Hindu  temples.  The  first  is  called  Swayambhu,  the  self-existent ;  or  Anadi^  that  which 
has  no  beginning :  the  second  they  call  Vana  lingam ;  because  Vana,  a  king,  first  instituted 
the  worship  of  this  image.  These  stones  are  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
Gandaki."  This  passage  is  singularly  incorrect,  for  the  Swayambhu  or  Anadi  lingams  are 
supposed,  as  the  epithet  imports,  to  be  seff-existent  and  unmade,  and  wherever  miraculously 
revealed  and  fixed  the  temple  was  erected  over  them,  and  not  they  in  the  temple.  Nor  is 
there  any  mention  to  be  found  any  where  of  such  a  king  as  Vana;  but  a  certain  stone  of 
the  shape  of  a  hen's  egg,  though  of  a  greater  size,  is  found  in  the  Narmada,  not  Gandaki, 
river,  which  is  named  Bana,  and  is  held  sacred  to  Shiva,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Shala- 
grama  b  to  Vishnu.  In  the  Shiva  Puran,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  all  the  stones  in  the 
Narmada  are  forms  of  Shiva;  but  the  Bana  alone  is  employed  for  the  construction 
of  lingams. 
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Tartarus  ;  but  where  some  of  these  are  erected,  there  Shiva  for  the 
good  of  the  three  worlds  appeared,  and  consequently  whoever  visits 
and  worships  them  acquires  more  complete  remission  of  sins  and 
a  greater  degree  of  holiness.  Even  of  these,  however^  the  number 
is  unascertainable,  but  I  will  mention  the  twelve  which  are  on  earth 
considered  the  most  sacred,  and  which  are  distinguished  by  the  names 
oi  Jyolisha  lingams.  They  are  in  Sauraslitra  Somanatha,  and  in  Shri 
Sheila  Mallikarjuna;  in  Ujain  JVIahakala,  and  on  the  Narmada  Omkar; 
Kedar  on  the  side  of  Himavan,  and  Bhima  Sliankara  in  Kamarupa  ; 
Vishwesha  in  Kashi,  and  Trimbakam  on  the  Godaveri ;  Vaidyanatha 
in  Chitabhumi,  and  Nagesha  in  Darukavanam;  Rameshweram  at  the 
Setubandha,  and  Ghushmesham  in  Sliivalaya.  Each  of  these  lingams, 
also,  has  an  inferior  one  dependent  upon  it,  which  are  named  Anda- 
kesha,  Bhrigukaccha,  Dugdhesha,  Kardamesha,  Bhutesha,  Bhimesh- 
wara,  Sharanyeshwara,  Siddeshwara^  Vaidyanatheshwara,  Bhuteshvvara, 
Guptesha,  and  Viagh res h wara.  Besides  these  there  are  many  other 
principal  lingams,  the  worship  of  which  insures  the  remission  of  sins 
and  final  beatitude."* 

As  a  specimen  of  the  legends  attached  to  the  most  celebrated 
lingams,  1  extract  the  following  from  the  Shiva  Puran  ;  — ^  *' A  Rakshasa, 
named  Bhima,  the  son   of  Kumbakarna,   having  obtained  invincible 


•  I  spare  the  reader  a  further  catalogue  of  names  j  but  I  have  inserted  the  above, 
though  I  can  identify  only  a  few  of  the  places,  because  I  conceive  that  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  illustrating  the  ancient  geography  of  India,  is  the  ascertaining  of  the  exact 
situation  of  its  most  celebrated  temples.  Sotnnath  is  well  known  to  be  a  town  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Guzerat  peninsula  j  Mallikarjuna  is,  I  believe^  situated  near  the 
junction  of  the  Krishna  and  Bheema  rivers  :  Omkar,  or  Omkar  Mandatt%  is  situated  near 
Mundessoor  in  Ma!wa  ;  Kamarupa  is  to  tlie  east  of  Bengal,  and  was  formerly  an  iiRlependent 
state,  but  now  forms  part  of  Assam  ;  Vaidyanatha  is  in  the  Bengal  provinces,  district  of 
Birbhoom;  Rameslnvarani,  or  Ramis^eram,  is  in  the  southern  Carnatic,  and  is  supposed  to 
mark  the  spot  where  Rama  formed  a  mound  (Setu)  from  the  continent  to  Ceylon  ;  Ujain 
(Ougein)  Kedar,  Kashi  or  Benares,  and  Triniback  do  not  require  notice ;  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  where  Nagesha  and  Ghuslimesham  may  have  been  situated.  The  upa 
lingamsy  or  dependent  ones,  are  given  above  in  the  same  order  as  the  Jijolhha  lingams ;  but 
I  can  learn  nothing  respecting  them,  though  it  would  appear  that  they  must  have  been 
situated  at  tu)  very  great  distance  from  the  latter.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  tliat  the  names  of 
several  of  Shiva's  temples  in  diflfei'ent  parts  of  India,  now  better  known  and  more  cetebrated, 
are  not  specified  in  the  Sliiva  Pitran. 
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might  as  a  boon  from  Brahma,  commenced  exerting  his  newly  iK^uired 
power  by  attacking  the  king  of  Kamarupa.  Him  he  conquered,  and  hav- 
ing seized  his  riches  and  kingdom,  he  placed  him  in  chains  in  a  solitary 
prison.  This  king  was  eminently  pious,  and,  notwithstanding  his  con- 
finement, continued  daily  to  make  clay  lingams,  and  to  worship  Shiva, 
with  all  the  prescribed  rites  and  ceremonies.  Meanwhile  the  Rakshasa 
continued  his  conquestsi,  and  every  where  abolished  the  religious 
observances  and  worship  enjoined  by  the  Vedas  ;  and  the  immortals^ 
also,  were  reduced  by  his  power  to  great  distress.  At  length  the  gods 
hastened  to  implore  the  protection  of  Shiva,  and  to  obtain  his  favour 
by  the  worship  of  clay  lingams  ;  and  Shambu,  being  thus  propitiated, 
assured  them  that  he  would  effect  the  destruction  of  the  Rakshasa 
through  the  medium  of  the  king  of  Kamarupa,  who  was  his  devoted 
worshipper.  At  this  time  the  king  was  engaged  in  profound  medita- 
tion before  a  lingam,  when  one  of  the  guards  went  and  informed  the 
Rakshasa  that  the  king  was  performing  some  improper  ceremonies  in 
order  to  injure  him.  On  hearing  this,  the  Rakshasa,  enraged,  seized 
his  sword  and  hastened  to  the  king,  whom  he  thus  addressed :  — 
^  Speak  the  truth,  and  tell  me  who  it  is  that  thou  worshippest,  and  I 
will  not  slay  thee,  but  otherwise  I  will  instantly  put  thee  to  death.' 
The  king  having  considered,  placed  his  firm  reliance  in  the  protection 
of  Shiva,  and  replied  undauntedly,  — r-  <  In  truth  I  worship  Shankara  : 
do  then  what  thou  pleasest.'  The  Rakshasa  said, -^' What  can  Shankara 
do  to  me?  for  I  know  him  well,  and  that  he  once  was  obliged  to 
become  the  servant  of  my  uncle  (Ravana) ;  and  thou,  trusting  in  his 
power,  didst  endeavour  to  conquer  me,  but  defeat  was  the  consequence. 
Until,  however,  thou  showest  me  thy  lord  and  convincest  me  of  his 
might,  I  shall  not  believe  in  his  divinity/  The  king  replied,  —  *  Vile 
as  I  am,  what  power  have  I  over  that  god  ?  but,  mighty  as  he  is,  I  know 
that  he  never  will  forsake  ma'  The  Rakshasa  said^  —  '  How  can 
that  delighter  in  gaiya*  and  inebriation,  that  wandering  mendicant^ 
protect  his  worshippers  ?  let  but  thy  lord  appear,  and  I  will  imme^ 
diately  engage  in  battle  with  him  ! '     Having  thu^  spqkep,  he  ordered 

^  An  intoxicating  drug  prepared  from  the  hemp  plant. 
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the  attendance  of  his  army,  and  then,  reviling  the  king,  the  mighty 
Rakshasa,  while  he  smote  the  lingam  with  his  sword,  thus,  laughing, 
said,  —  *  Now  behold  the  power  of  thy  lord.'  But  scarce  had  the 
sword  touched  the  lingam  than  Hara  instantly  issued  from  it,  exclaim- 
ing»  —  *  Behold  !  I  am  Ishwara,  who  appears  for  the  protection  of  his 
worshipper,  on  whom  he  always  bestows  safety  and  happiness  ;  and 
now  learn  to  dread  my  might*  On  having  thus  spoken,  Shiva 
engaged  in  combat  with  the  Rakshasa,  and,  after  fighting  with  him  for 
some  time,  at  length  with  tlie  fire  of  his  third  eye  reduced  him  and  all 
his  army  to  ashes  ;  and  in  commemoration  of  this  event  was  the  spot 
where  it  occurred  rendered  sacred,  and  tlie  lingam,  under  the  name  of 
Bhimashankara,  an  object  of  pilgrimage  and  worship  until  all  succeed- 
ing  ages-    ^ 

On  perusing  this  legend,  it  will  immediately  occur  that  it  is  a  mere 
imitation  of  the  fourth  avaiar  of  Vishnu,  the  concluding  part  of  the 
account  of  which  is  thus  given  in  the  Padma  Puran  :  — **  Hiranyakashipu 
having  ordered  his  son  Pralhada  to  be  put  to  death  on  account  of  his 
devotion  to  Vishnu,  and  all  means  employed  for  this  purpose  having 
proved  ineffectual,  the  king  of  the  Daityas  was  astonished^  and  with 
gentleness  addressed  his  son  :  —  ^  Where  is  that  Vishnu  whose  pre- 
eminence thou  hast  declared  before  me,  and  who,  as  thou  sayest,  was 
called  Vishnu  because  he  pervades  all  things,  and  consequently,  being 
omnipresent,  he  must  also  be  the  Supreme  Being  ?  Show  to  me  a 
proof  of  the  divine  power  and  qualities  wliich  thou  ascribest  to  him, 
and  I  will  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  Vishnu  ;  or  let  him  conquer  in 
battle  me,  who  have  obtained  the  boon  of  being  unslayable  by  any 
existing  thing/  Pralhada  astonished  replied, —  '  Narayana,  the  eternal, 
omnipotent,  omnipresent,  and  supreme  Spirit  dwells  in  heaven,  and 
man  cannot  obtain  the  view  of  his  divine  form  through  anger  and 
hatred,  but,  tliough  unseen,  he  is  present  in  all  things.'  Having  heard 
these  words,  Hiranyakashipu  was  incensed  with  anger,  and,  reviling  his 
son,  said,  — '  Why  dost  thou  thus  with  endless  boasts  exalt  the  power 
of  Vishnu  ?'  and  then,  striking  a  pillar  of  his  royal  hall,  thus  continued  : 

•  Til  is  and  the  preceding  quotation  will  be  found  in  the  Shiva  Puran,  in  the  legend 
entitled  Jj/olis/ia-iiftga  Malmim^anu 
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*  If  Vishnu  pervades  all  things  let  him  appear  in  this  pillar,  or  I 
will  this  moment  put  thee  to  death/  This  said,  he  struck  the  pillar 
with  his  sword,  and  instantly  from  it  burst  a  loud  and  dreadful  sound, 
while  Vishnu  issued  forth  under  a  fearful  form,  half  man  and  half 
lion."* 

But  as  the  avatars  of  Vishnu  are  unquestionably  an  essential  part 
of  the  Hindu  religion,  since  they  are  noticed  in  the  Vedas,  Upanishads, 
and  Purans,  and  as  the  miraculous  appearances  of  Shiva,  on  which  the 
sanctity  of  various  lingams  is  founded,  are  not  generally  acknowledged 
by  the  Hindus,  and  are  mentioned  only  in  the  Shanka  and  Shiva 
Purans,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  the  fourth  avatar  of  Vishnu  is 
the  original  from  which  the  above  legend  of  Bhima  Shankara  has  been 
merely  copied.  The  introduction,  however,  of  a  new  mode  of  worship 
is  always,  as  experience  has  shown,  supported  by  miracles ;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  concluded  that  the  legends  respecting  the  Jyolisha  lingams, 
at  least,  are  as  ancient  as  the  first  institution  of  the  worship  of  the 
lingam.  In  which  case  it  will  be  evident  that  the  transferring  by  the 
Shaivas  to  Shiva  of  the  peculiar  attribute  of  Vishnu,  that  of  preservation, 
and  their  founding  various  miracles  on  such  transfer,  are  convincing 
proofs  that  Vishnuism  must  have  existed  before  the  present  form  of 
Shivaism ;  and  that,  in  inventing  these  miracles,  the  Shaivas  have 
wished  to  ascribe  to  the  god  of  their  particular  adoration  similar  mani- 
festations of  divine  power  to  those  by  which  Vishnu  was  supposed  to 
be  peculiarly  distinguished.  This  opinion,  therefore,  of  M.  Guigniaut, 
— "  Le  Sivaisme  a,  dans  sa  simplicite  pleine  de  grandeur,  quelque  chose 
de  singulierement  barbare,  qui  denote  une  haute  antiquite  ;  d'ailleurs, 
ses  formes  generales  ont  manifestement  servi  des  types  aux  creations 
successives  des  autres  systemes  et  de  toute  la  mythologie  des  Hin- 
dousf ,'' — is  clearly  unfounded ;  for  there  is  nothing  whatever  barbarous 
in  the  worship  of  the  lingam  J,  and  this  worship  seems  indisputably  to 

•  The  battle  between  the  man-lion  and  the  Daityas,  with  the  final  destruction  of 
Hiranyakashipu  by  Vishnu  under  this  form,  is  related  at  considerable  length ;  but  I  omit 
this  account,  as  it  is  well  known. 

t  Religions  de  T Antiquite,  tom.  i.  p.  214. 

i  M.  Guigniaut,  indeed,  states  (ibid.,  p.  HS.) :  —  "  Sur  la  mont  Merou  aussi,  a  la 
nouvelle  lune,  6taient  c^lebr^es,  en  Thonneur  de  Siva,  les  ffites  du  phallus,  ou  Ton  portait 

S    S 
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have  been  instituted  after  the  Vedas  and  Upanishads  were  composed  ; 
and,  consequently,  after  the  Hindu  religion  had  acquired  that  form, 
which  has  been  preserved  since  that  time,  in  every  essential  respect 
unchanged,  until  the  present  day. 

Tiie  following  opinion,  also,  presents  so  strange  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  essential  principles  of  the  Hindu  religion,  that  it  requires  remark: 
forM*  Guigniaut  observes, — *'  La  lingam  dans  J'yoni,  Thermaphrodite 
reiinissant  les  deux  sexes,  enfin  Mahadeva  et  Bhavani,  Iswara  et  Isi, 
representant,  dans  le  ciilte  populaire  de  Siva,  le  Grand  Etre,  auteur 
de  toutes  choses,  et  la  forme  ou  mere  universelle,  dont  Tunion  donna 
naissance  a  la  trimourti,  ces  premiers  symboles  de  la  religion  Hindooe, 
&c<"  *  But  in  p*  211,  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  term  trimurti  is  never 
applied  to  a /maie  junction  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva,  and  their 
origin  is  never  ascribed  to  the  union  of  Shiva  and  Bhavani^  as  it  will  be 
Bufficiently  evident  from  the  different  accounts  of  the  theogony  given 
in  Chapter  VH.  Nor,  though  the  form  of  the  lingam  is  symbolical  of 
these  deities,  is  its  worship  intended  to  be  addressed  to  both  of  them, 
but  only  to  Shiva.  It  is  a  material  mistake,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
Mahadeva  and  Bhavani  are  ever  adored  conjointly :  for  they  are  always 
considered  as  distinct  deities  j  and,  as  such,  temples  are  erected  to  each^ 
and  to  each  are  distinct  rites,  ceremonies,  and  festivals  consecrated* 
But  VJm-maphrodite primitif  is  a  character  entirely  unknown  tome;  for 
Rudra  is  the  only  deity  who  is  said,  in  several  Purans,  to  have  been 
produced  both  male  and  female :  but,  as  the  sexes  were  immediately 
separated,  he,  of  course,  remained  male  only.  Nor  is  Brahma  ever 
supposed  to  have  been  a  hermaphrodite,  though  he  produced  from  his 
own  substance  both   Manu  and  his  wife  Shatarupa* f    The  wonderful 


solennellement  cette  image  sacr^e ;  la  aussi,  dans  des  orgies  delirantesj  ses  adorateurs  mus 
d'un  enthousiasraa  sauvage,  semblaient  c^der  eux  in^mes  au  pouvoir  qui  eniporte  la  nature 
d'uii  mouvement  irresistible,  et  la  vivifie  comme  un  feu  devorant.**  But  this  statement  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  present  practices  of  the  Hindus,  and  not  a  trace  of  such  festivals 
and  orgies  can  be  discovered  in  the  Purans,  or  in  any  other  Sanscrit  work. 

*   Religions  de  I'Antiquite,  torn.  i.  p.  176, 

f  I  am  aware  tliat  there  exists  a  hermaphroditic  image  named  Ardhanareshwara ;  but 
I  cannot  learn  that  it  is  ever  worshipped,  nor  do  any  legends  respecting  its  origin  occur  in 
the  Purans.     Mr.  Ward,  indeed,  gives  one  which  he  says  is  taken  from  the  Lainga  Puran; 
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absurdity 9  therefore,  of  the  following  conclusions  of  Mr.  Faber  must  be 
self-evident: — "  Froni  these  legends,"  he  remarks,  "  wfe  may  collect^  in 
a  manner  which  cannot  be  easily  misunderstood,  that  the  hermaphroditic 
unity  of  Brahma,  or  the  Supreme  Being,  whom  the  meditative  Hindu 
identifies  with  himself,  is  an  imaginary  androgynous  conjunction  of 
Adam  and  Eve*,  the  universal  parents  of  the.  human  race;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  divine  unity,  venerated  by  the  pagans, .  and  described 
by  them  as  partaking  of  both  sexes,  a  unity  which  has  so  often  been 
mistaken  for  the  real  divine  unity  of  the?  true  God,  is  produced  solely 
by  the  fabled  amalgamation  of  the  great  father  and  great  mother." f 
The  divine  unity  of  the  Brahmans,  indeed,  is  certainly  not  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Christians  ;  but  the  unification  is  still  more  complete,  for 
they  resolve  all  apparent  realities  into  one,  sole,  self-existent  God, 
without  sex,  or  form,  or  quality. 

Even,  however,  in  the  worship  of  the  lingam,  it  is  evident  that  the 
adoration  is  addressed  to  Shiva,  as  the  Supreme  Being  ;  but  I  have  no- 
where found  the  slightest  explanation  of  the  causes  which  have  occa- 
sioned his  being  considered  in  the  very  contemptuous  character  in  which 
he  is  so  frequently  represented.  Nor  does  this  character  occur  in  the 
Vaishnava  Purans  alone,  but  even  in  the  Shaiva;  for  in  the  Skanda, 
Shiva  himself,  under  the  disguise  of  a  Brahman,  is  described  as  thus 
addressing  the  female  friends  who  were  attending  Parvati,  while  she 
was  performing  tapas^  in  order  to  obtain  Shiva  as  a  husband :  —  "  Parvati 
must  be  foolish,  and  unable  to  distinguish  between  what  is  advantageous 
and  disadvantageous,  since  she  thus  practises  a  severe  tapas  in  order 
to  obtain  Rudra,  a  wandering  mendicant,  without  riches,  a  bearer 
of  a  human  skull,  a  delighter  in  cemeteries,  ornamented  with  human 
bones  and  serpents,  covered  with  ashes,  and  with  no  garments  but  an 


but  it  is  not  contained  in  two  copies  of  this  Puran  which  I  possess.  All  the  accounts,  also, 
given  by  Mr.  Ward,  have  evidently  not  the  slightest  relation  to  the  theogony  and  cosmo- 
gony, or  to  Shiva  as  the  Supreme  Being. 

♦  I  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that  neither  in  any  Sanscrit  work,  nor  in  con- 
versation with  Hindus,  have  I  ever  found  Manu  and  Shatarupa  denominated  Adima 
and  Iva. 

f  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  iii.  p.  67. 
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elephant's  skin,  riding  on  a  bull,  and  always  accompanied  by  ghosts 
and  goblins.  How  then  can  such  customs  be  suited  to  a  tender  maid ; 
or  what  has  Riidra  in  common  with  beauty  and  loveliness  ?  I^  there- 
fore, friends,  you  wish  to  preserve  her  from  death,  dissuade  her  from 
her  present  resolution,  and  prevail  upon  her  to  employ  her  tapas  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  desirable  god,  such  as  Indra^  or 
Varuna,  or  Kubera.'*  Even  when  he  afterwards  appears  to  Parvati  in 
his  proper  form,  it  is  described  as  in  a  manner  not  in  the  least  more 
divine;  for  he  then  showed  himself  with  two  arms, one  head, with  matted 
locks,  covered  with  ashes,  clothed  in  an  elephant's  skin,  and  wearing 
serpents  as  ornaments.  But  I  have  not  as  yet  met  with  any  thing 
which  explains  the  reason  why  a  character  so  incompatible  with  divinity 
is  ascribed  to  Shiva ;  and  I  must,  therefore,  leave  this  point  to  be 
elucidated  by  farther  research. 
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CHAR  XII. 

SARASVATI. SAVITRI. GAY  ATM.  —  LAKSHMI. 

The  energy  of  Brahma^  personified  as  a  female,  is  in  general  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Saras vati ;  but  in,  I  believe,  every  Puran 
she  is  also  called  either  Savitri  or  Gayatri.  But  so  little  occurs  in  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  respecting  these  deities,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  they  are  one  and  the  same  goddess,  or  distinct 
personages.  In  the  following  extract,  however,  these  names  are  con- 
sidered to  be  synonymous,  and  to  designate  but  one  divinity  :  —  ♦ 

From  the  Matsya  Puran. 
"  Brahma  next  formed  from  his  own  immaculate  substance  a  female, 
who  is  celebrated  under  the  names  of  Shatarupa,  Savitri,  Sarasvati, 
Gayatri,  and  Brahmani.  Then,  beholding  his  daughter,  born  from  his 
own  body,  Brahma  became  wounded  with  the  arrows  of  love,  and  ex- 
claimed, *  How  surpassing  lovely  she  is !  *  But  Shatarupa  turned  to 
the  right  side  from  his  gaze,  and,  as  Brahma  wished  to  look  after  her, 
a  second  head  appeared ;  and  thus,  as  she  passed,  in  order  to  avoid  his 
amorous  glances,  to  his  left  and  his  rear,  two  other  heads  successively 
manifested  themselves.  At  length  she  sprang  into  the  sky,  and,  as 
Brahma  was  anxious  to  gaze  after  her,  a  fifth  head  was  immediately 
formed.  Then  Brahma  thus  called  to  his  daughter,  —  *  Let  us  generate 
all  kinds  of  animated  beings,  men.  Suras,  and  Asuras.*  On  hearing  these 
words  she  descended,  and,  Brahma  having  espoused  her,  they  with- 
drew into  a  secluded  spot,  and  there  indulged  in  the  delights  of  love, 
for  one  hundred  divine  years  j  at  the   expiration  of  which  period  was 

•  It  is  the  same  in  the  following  passage  of  the  Garura  Puran  :  —  "  Hariy  addressing 
Rudra. — Gayatri  is  the  supreme  goddess,  the  giver  of  bliss  and  final  beatitude ;  and  whoever 
repeats,  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  the  prayer  so  called,  the  prescribed  number  of  times, 
shall  be  absolved  firom  all  his  sins.  But  let  him  add  to  it  this  invocation :  *  Praise  be  to  thee, 
O  Gayatri !  praise  be  to  thee,  praise,  O  Savitri !  O  Sarasvati !'  "  &c. 
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born  ManUi  who  is  also  called  Swayambhiiva  and  Viraj,  Brahma  is 
the  principal  of  all  the  gods,  and  Gayatri  was  formed  from  his  body  ; 
both  in  reality  incorporealj  but  assuming  a  corporeal  form,  and  hence 
is  even  copulation  predicated  of  them.  Wherever  Virinchi  is^  there  is 
the  goddess  Saras vati ;  wherever  Bharati  is,  there  is  Prajapati ;  and  as 
the  shadow  is  inseparable  from  its  object,  so  does  Savitri  never  leave 
the  side  of  Brahma/'  —  Chap*  3,  4. 

In  the  following  singular  legend,  however,  Savitri  and  Gayatri  are 
clearly  distinct  personages,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  Sarasvati :  — 

From  ike  Skanda  PuranJ^ 

Ishwara^  addressing  DevL — "  Listen,  O  Devi !  and  I  will  relate  to  thee 
how  Savitri  forsook  Brahma,  and  how  he  in  consequence  espoused 
Gayatri.  The  Vedas  have  declared  the  great  advantages  which  are 
derived  from  sacrifice,  by  which  the  gods  are  delighted,  and  therefore 
bestow  rain  upon  the  earth  ;  and  by  rain  is  produced  seed,  and  from 
seed  vegetation  and  life-  To  ensure,  therefore,  the  verdure  and  vitality 
of  the  three  worlds,  I  perform  sacrifice,  and  in  imitation  of  me,  innumer- 
able sacrifices  are  performed  by  gods  and  men.  For  the  same  purpose 
Brahma  and  his  wife  Savitri,  the  immortals  and  holy  sages,  repaired  to 
Pushkara  j  but,  when  all  preparations  had  been  made  with  due  rites  and 
ceremonies  for  performing  the  sacrifice,  Savitri,  detained  by  some 
household  affairs,  was  not  in  attendance.  A  priest  accordingly  went 
to  call  her,  but  she  said  to  him,  —  *  I  have  not  yet  completed  my  dress, 
nor  arranged  several  affairs  I  Lakshmi,  also,  and  Bhawani,  and  Gunga 
and  Swaha,  and  Indrani,  and  the  wives  of  the  other  gods  and  of  the 
holy  sages,  have  not  yet  arrived,  and  how,  therefore,  can  I  enter  the 
assembly  alone  ? '  The  priest  returned,  and  thus  addressed  Brahma :  — 
*  Savitri  is  engaged,  and  will  not  comej  but  without  a  wife  what  advan- 

♦  This  legend  is  given  at  much  greater  length  in  the  Shrishti  Khand  of  the  Padma 
Puran,  and  also  in  the  Nagar  Khand  of  the  Skanda  Puran,  under  the  title  of  Pushkara  Ma- 
hatmyam,  and  it  is  alluded  to  m  several  other  of  the  Purans^  But  even  the  account  of  if 
given  above  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  abridge  considerably* 
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tage  can  be  derived  from  these  rites?'  The  god,  incensed  at  the  conduct 
of  Savitri,  thus  spoke  to  Indra : — '  Hasten,  and  in  obedience  to  my  order 
bring  me  a  wife  from  wherever  you  can  find  one.'  Indra  proceeded 
accordingly,  and  as  he  passed  hastily  along,  he  observed  a  milkmaid, 
young,  beautiful,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  and  carrying  ajar  filled 
with  butter.  He  immediately  seized  her,  and  brought  her  to  the 
assembly,  when  Brahma  thus  spoke  : — ^  O  gods  and  holy  sages  !  if  it 
seem  good  unto  you  I  will  espouse  this  Gayatri,  and  she  shall  become 
the  mother  of  the  Vedas,  and  the  cause  of  holy  purity  to  the  three 
worlds.'  This  said,  Brahma  was  united  to  Gayatri  with  due  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  she  was  then  led  into  the  bower  of  the  bride,  and 
there  arrayed  in  silken  garments,  and  adorned  with  the  costliest 
ornaments. 

"  At  this  time  Savitri,  accompanied  bv  the  wives  of  Vishnu  and 
Rudra,  of  the  other  gods,  and  of  the  holy  sages,  and  by  numerous 
attendants,  bearing  various  kinds  of  flowers,  fruits,  spices,  perfumes, 
and  comfits,  proceeded  unsent  for  to  the  place  of  sacrifice.  On  seeing 
her  approach,  Indra  was  alarmed,  and  Brahma  feared  what  she  might 
say  unto  him ;  Vishnu  and  Rudra  became  anxious,  and  all  the  assembly 
was  filled  with  apprehension.  She  entered,  and,  on  beholding  in  the 
bride's  bower  the  milkmaid,  resplendent  as  the  sun  with  gorgeous 
garments  and  celestial  ornaments,  and  the  priests  engaged  in  perform- 
ance of  the  sacred  rites,  the  goddess  incensed  with  anger  thus  addressed 
Pitamaha: — *  O  Brahma,  how  hast  thou  conceived  so  sinful  an  intention 
as  to  reject  me,  who  am  thy  wedded  wife?  Hast  thou  no  sense  of  shame, 
that,  thus  influenced  by  love,  thou  committest  so  reprehensible  an  act? 
Thou  art  called  the  great  father  of  gods  and  holy  sages,  and  yet  thou 
here  publicly  actest  in  a  manner  which  must  excite  the  derision  of  the 
three  worlds.  But  how  can  I  now  show  my  face  ;  or,  deserted  by  my 
husband,  call  myself  a  wife  ?'  Brahma  replied, — *  The  officiating  priests 
informed  me  that  the  time  for  the  sacrifice  was  passing  away,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  profitably  performed  unless  my  wife  were  present  I 
therefore  ordered  one  to  be  procured  as  quickly  as  possible;  and  Indra 
having  brought  that  Gayatri,  Vishnu  and  Rudra  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  me.     Forgive,  therefore,  O  most  excellent  one !  this  one  act,  and  I 
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will  never  again  offend  thee.*  On  hearing  these  words,  Savitri  exr 
claimed  : — 'By  the  power  which  I  have  acquired  from  the  performance 
of  tapasj  may  Brahma  never  be  worshipped  in  temple  or  sacred  place» 
except  on  one  day  in  each  year,  in  the  month  ofKartika!  and,  Indra! 
since  thou  didst  bring  that  milkmaid  to  Brahma,  thou  shalt  be  bound 
in  chains  by  thy  enemies,  and  confined  in  a  strange  country,  and  thy 
city  and  station  shall  be  occupied  by  thy  enemies.'  Savitri  then  ad- 
dressing Vishnu  thus  continued  : — '  Since  thou  gavest  her  in  marriage 
to  Brahma,  shalt  thou,  in  consequence  of  Bhrigu*s  curse, be  born  amongst 
men,  and  shalt  endure  the  agony  of  having  thy  wife  ravished  from  thee 
by  thy  enemy,  and  long,  also,  shalt  thou  wander  the  humble  keeper  of 
cattle.'  Then  turning  to  Rudra,  she  added, — '  By  the  curse  of  the  holy 
sages  shalt  thou  be  deprived  of  thy  manhood.'  She  next  imprecated 
this  curse  on  Agni  (the  fire) :  — '  May  est  thou  be  a  devourer  of  all  things^ 
clean  and  unclean  ! '  and  this  on  the  officiating  priests  and  Brahmans: — 
'  Henceforward  shall  ye  perform  sacrifices  solely  from  a  desire  of  obtain- 
ing the  usual  gifts,  and  from  covetousness  alone  shall  ye  attend  temples 
and  holy  places ;  satisfied  alone  shall  ye  be  with  the  food  of  others,  and 
dissatisfied  with  that  of  your  own  houses;  and  in  quest  of  riches  shall 
ye  unduly  perform  holy  rites  and  ceremonies.'  Having  imprecated 
these  curses,  Savitri  left  the  assembly,  and  was  accompanied  to  a  short 
distance  by  Lakshmi  and  the  other  goddesses,  when  they  all  declared 
their  intention  of  proceeding  no  farther,  and  of  returning.  On  hearing 
this,  Savitri  was  incensed,  and  thus  addressed  them :  —  *  Since  you  no¥t 
forsake  me,  mayest  thou,  O  Lakshmi !  *,  never  remain  stationary  in  one 
place,  and  mayest  thou  always  abide  with  the  vile,  the  inconstant,  tfie 
contemptible,  the  sinful,  the  cruel,  the  foolish,  and  the  barbarian! 
and,  Indrani,  when  Indra  incurs  the  guilt  of  Brahmanicide  by  slaying 
Twashta's  son,  then  shall  Nahusha  acquire  his  kingdom,  and,  desirous 
of  seeing  thee,  shall  exclaim,  —  "  Am  I  not  Indra  ?  and  why  then  does 
not  the  young  and  lovely  Indrani  wait  upon  me  ?  but  if  I  do  not  obtain 
her  I  will  slay  all  the  gods  : "  and  thou,  on  learning  his  wishes,  shalt 

♦  It  must  be  recollected  that  Lakshmi  is  the  goddess  of  riches  and  prosperity,  or,  in  one 
word,  fortune. 
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remain  in  thy  house,  immersed  in  grief  and  borne  down  by  the  weight 
of  my  curse.'  Savitri  then  imprecated  this  curse  on  all  the  wires  of 
the  gods  collectively: — ^  May  you  all  remain  barren, and  never  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of ;, having  children!'  and  Gauri,  included  in  this  curse,  was 
tormented  day  and  night  by  that  terrible  word  barren.  Then,  standing 
on  the  outside  of  her  husband's  place  of  sacrifice,  Savitri  wept  aloud, 
and  Vishnu  hastened  to  appease  her  grief  and  anger ;  but  all  his  per- 
suasions were  in  vain,  as  she  would  not  return  to  the  assembly,  but 
departed  to  Prabhasa  Kshetra. 

"  On  Savitri's  departure,  Gayatri  thus  addressed  the  assembly ;  — 
*  Listen,  O  ye  immortals  and  sages !  while,  standing  beside  my  husband, 
I  bestow  upon  you  boons  which  shall  alleviate  the  curses  of  Savitri.  For 
all  pious  men  who  worship  Brahma  shall  obtain  wealth,  progeny,  con- 
jugal felicity,  prosperity,  happiness,  and  finally  identification  with  him. 
If,  also,  Indra  be  chained  by  his  enemies,  he  shall  be  released  by  his 
son,  and  afterwards  reign  over  heaven  in  security  and  peace.  Vishnu, 
likewise,  shall  recover  his  wife  and  destroy  his  enemies,  and  shall 
acquire  high  renown  in  the  three  worlds  j  and  the  lingam  of  Rudra  shall 
become  an  object  of  universal  worship.  Nor  shall  any  sin  attach  to 
you,  O  Brahmans  !  for  receiving  gifts ;  because  you  shall  become  gods 
of  this  earth,  and  offerings  of  all  kinds  shall  be  presented  to  you  as  such, 
and  not  as  officiaters  at  holy  rites  and  ceremonies.'  Gayatri  then 
addressing  Lakshmi  thus  continued :  —  *  Never  shall  thy  presence  be 
despised,  but  by  all  shalt  thou  be  received  with  pleasure  ;  and  whoever 
is  countenanced  by  thee  shall  enjoy  happiness,  but  misery  shall  be  the 
lot  of  him  who  is  deserted  by  thee ;  and,  Indrani,  though  Nahusha 
shall  desire  to  see  thee,  he  shall,  before  his  wish  is  accomplished,  be 
changed  into  a  serpent  by  the  curse  of  Agastya.'  She  then  consoled 
all  the  wives  of  the  gods,  and  assured  them  that,  though  the  curse  of 
barrenness  could  not  be  removed,  yet  that  they  should  experience  on 
that  account  neither  regret  nor  sorrow."*  —  Prabhasa  Mahatmyamy 
chapter  entitled  Savitri  Mahatmt/am. 

*  In  the  Padma  Puran  it  is  farther  stated  that,  as  the  sacrifice  was  drawuig  to  ite  ter- 
mination, Brahma  requested  Vishnu  to  prevail  upon  Savitri  to  return ;  and  that  Vishnu, 
accompanied  by  Lakshmi,  having  proceeded  to  where  she  was  staying,  they  at  length  per- 

T   T 
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In  the  following  legend,  however,  Gayatri  not  only  appears  as  the 
energy  of  Brahma,  but  the  names  also  of  both  Lakshmi  and  Parvati  are 
ascribed  to  her :  — 

From  the  Varaha  Puran. 

"  The  gods  having  implored  the  assistance  of  Brahma,  in  order  to 
effect  the  destruction  of  an  Asura  named  Vettra,  Brahma  was  consider- 
ing the  means  by  which  their  wishes  might  be  accomplished ;  when 
from  his  cogitation  was  produced  an  unborn  virgin,  arrayed  in  white 
garments  and  resplendent  with  ornaments,  and  displaying  in  her  eight 
hands  a  conch,  a  disc,  a  mace,  a  noose,  a  cimeter,  a  bell,  a  bow  and 
arrow,  with  a  replenished  quiver  at  her  side.  This  goddess  immediately 
hastened  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  to  attack  the  Asura,  and  slew  him 
after  a  long  and  protracted  combat.  On  Vettrasura  being  slain,  celestial 
music  resounded,  and  the  gods  prostrating  themselves  before  her,  with 
praises  thus  adored  her: — '  Victory  be  unto  thee,  O  Gayatri !  O  Maha- 
maya !  Praise  be  to  thee,  O  mother  of  the  Vedas,  the  adored  by  all 
beings !  Praise  be  to  thee,  O  dweller  in  the  three  worlds,  the  three 
Vedas,  and  the  three  fires  !  Praise  be  unto  thee,  O  Maheshwari,  bearer 
of  the  trident,  with  three  eyes  and  a  dreadful  countenance  !  Praise  be 
to  thee,  O  Devi,  O  Sarasvati !  Praise  be  to  thee,  O  Kamala,  with  eyes 
like  the  lotos  !  thou  art  the  pervader  and  lord  of  all  things,  eternal, 
unchangeable,  and  the  source  of  all  divine  knowledge :  praise,  then 


suaded  her  to  return  with  them  to  the  assembly.  On  entering  which,  Brahma  thus 
addressed  her  :  —  "  O  goddess,  this  Gayatri  was  my  helpmate  at  a  time  when  thou  wert 
absent,  but  say  what  shall  I  now  do  with  her  ?"  While  her  lord  thus  spoke,  Savitri  hung 
down  her  head  bashfully  and  looked  not  up ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Brahma,  Gayatri  cast 
herself  at  her  feet.  But  Savitri  raised  her,  and,  embracing  her,  consoled  her  with  these 
words :  —  "  A  wife  ought  to  obey  the  wishes  and  orders  of  her  husband ;  for  that  wife  who 
reproaches  her  husband,  who  is  complaining  and  quarrelsome,  and,  instead  of  being  his  life^ 
deprives  him  by  her  conduct  of  length  of  years,  shall,  when  she  dies,  most  assuredly  go  to 
hell.  Considering  this,  the  virtuous  wife  will  do  nothing  displeasing  to  her  husband ;  and, 
therefore,  let  us  both  remain  attached  to  Brahma."  "  So  be  it,"  replied  Gayatri ;  "  thy 
orders  will  I  always  obey,  and  esteem  thy  friendship  precious  as  my  life.  Thy  daughter  am 
I,  O  goddess  !  then  deign  to  protect  me."  In  this  manner  was  a  complete  reconciliation 
effected  between  them,  and  the  milkmaid  secured  in  the  participation  of  divmity. 
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be  unto  thee,  O  supreme  goddess  !  from  whom  alone  created  beings 
can  derive  real  advantage.'" — Chap.  2S. 

In  this  Puran,  however,  it  is  evident  that  Sarasvati,  Savitri,  and 
Gayatri  are  considered  to  be  names  of  but  one  and  the  same  goddess. 
For,  in  the  commencement  of  it,  Narada  thus  speaks  to  Priyavrata : — "  I 
lately  visited  Shweta  Dwipa,  where,  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  covered 
with  lotoses,  I  beheld  a  lovely  female,  whom  I  thus  addressed : — *  5ay, 
0  beauteotis  one!  who  art  thou,  and  what  is  thy  employment  here?^  She 
looked  at  me  with  half-opened  eyes,  but  remained  silent ;  and  I  per- 
ceived that  by  the  look  of  that  maiden  I  was  deprived  of  all  sacred 
learning  and  divine  knowledge.  Then  was  I  seized  with  astonishment, 
and,  deeply  afflicted,  sought  in  my  thoughts  her  protection ;  until  at 
length  I  beheld  three  male  forms  situated  in  her  body, — one  in  her 
breast,  one  in  her  heart,  and  one  in  the  umbilical  region,  and  each 
resplendent  as  the  twelve  suns ;  but,  while  I  gazed,  these  three  male 
forms  were  changed  into  three  female  ones,  and  at  last  there  remained 
but  the  single  maiden  whom  I  had  at  first  seen.  Lost  in  amazement,  I 
beseeched  her  to  inform  me  what  this  might  mean  ;  and  she  then  said, — 
*  lam  the  mother  of  the  Vedas,  and  named  Savitri.  Dost  thou  not  know  me, 
O  Narada!  who  alone  could  deprive  thee  of  thy  divine  knowledge  ? '  She 
here  ceased,  when  I  asked  her  who  the  three  male  forms  were,  and  she 
replied,  — '  He  whom  you  saw  situated  in  my  breast  is  the  Rig  Veda  undei^ 
the  form  of  Narayana ;  in  my  heart  the  Yajur,  under  the  form  of  my  father 
Brahma ;  and  in  my  umbilical  region  the  Sama,  under  the  form  of  Rudra. 
These,  0  Narada  !  are  the  three  Vedas,  and  the  three  gods ;  and  if  thou 
bathest  in  that  lake  of  the  Vedas,  thou  wilt  recover  thy  sacred  learning  and 
divine  knowledge.^  Having  thus  spoken  she  disappeared,  and  I,  having 
bathed  in  that  lake,  found  that  her  words  were  true." 

In  popular  mythology,  however,  the  goddess  is  always  called 
Sarasvati ;  and  she  is  considered  to  preside  over  speech,  learning,  and 
eloquence.  Such  attributes,  therefore,  preclude  the  exercise  of  her 
divine  power  in  that  miraculous  mannei  on  which  all  Hindu  legends 
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are  founded;  and,  in  consequence,  her  name  scarcely  ever  appears  ih 
the  Purans,  nor  are  any  actions  ascribed  to  her  which  have  become  the 
theme  of  story  sacred  or  profane.  In  her  popular  character  she  is  the 
daughter  and  wife  of  Brahma  *;  but  in  the  theological  part  of  the  Hindu 
religion,  she  is  one.  of  the  three  female  divine  hypostases  formed  from 
the  energy  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Hence,  as  his  attributes  are  ascribed 
to  each  of  the  male  divine  hypostases,  the  energy  of  each  equally 
becomes  the  pai^ashakti  or  supreme  energy  ;  and,  consequently,  the  attri- 
buting of  the  names  of  the  other  two  goddesses  to  Gayatri  or  Sarasvati, 
in  the  preceding  quotation,  is  in  strict  conformity  to  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  the  Hindus  on  this  subject.  The  precise  character,  however, 
which  may  have  been  ascribed  to  this  goddess  on  the  first  institution 
of  the  Hindu  religion,  or  the  subsequent  modifications  which  may  have 
taken  place  in  it,  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  but  at  the  present  day 
Sarasvati  is  considered  to  be  a  deity  of  very  secondary  importance,  to 
whom  neither  images f  nor  temples  are  erected,  and  to  whom  one  day^s 
festival  only  in  each  year  is  consecrated. 

LAKSHMI. 

In  the  Vishnu,  Garura,  Lainga,  and  Padma  Purans,  Lakshmi  or 
Shri  is  said  to  have  been  born  the  daughter  of  the  divine  sage  Bhrigu, 
the  son  of  Marichi  who  sprang  from  the  mind  of  Brahma,  and  to 
have  obtained  Vishnu  for  her  husband.  But  she  is  more  generally 
considered  to  be  the  female  energy  of  that  god,  and  therefore  to  be 
exempt  from  birth.  The  history  and  character,  however,  of  this 
goddess  will  be  best  understood  from  the  following  extract :  — 

From  the  Vishnu  Puran. 

Maitraya^  addressing  Parashara.  —  "  If,  O  lord  !  Shri  were  formerly 
produced  from  the  sea  of  milk  when    it  was   churned  by  the  gods, 

*  Mr.  Ward  does  not  mention  on  what  authority  he  makes  Sarasvati  the  wife  of  Vishnu, 
and  such  a  statement  is  contrary  to  all  that  I  have  either  heard  or  read. 

t  Major  Moor,  in  his  Pantheon,  p.  1 29.,  remarks :  —  "  Images  of  Sarasvati  are  seldom 
seen :  I  have  not  one  among  my  images ;  nor  do  I  immediately  recollect  having  ever 
seen  one/* 
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why  is  she  also  called  the  daughter  of  Bhrigu  ?  *  Parashara  replied  :  — 
•  O  excellent  Brahman  !  in  truth,  Shri  is  inseparable  from  Vishnu,  for 
wherever  Vishnu  is,  there  also  is  Shri.  She  is  speech  and  he  the 
meaning ;  she  i?  morality  and  he  theology  j  she  is  understanding  and 
he  intellect :  Vishnu  is  joy  and  Lakshmi  enjoyment ;  he  is  the  sacri- 
ficer  and  she  the  victim  ;  Vishnu  is  the  creator  and  Shri  the  creatrix  ; 
he  is  Shankara  and  she  Gauri^ ;  he  is  the  sun  and  she  its  splendour ; 
he  is  the  moon  and  she  its  radiance ;  Govinda  is  the  ocean  and  Kamala 
the  tide ;  he  is  the  day  and  she  the  night  But  why  should  I  uselessly 
prolong  this  enumeration  ?  for  all  that  is  masculine  is  Vishnu,  and  all 
that  is  feminine  is  Lakshmi. 

"  But  listen,  O  Maitraya !  while  I  answer  the  question  which  thou 
hast  asked  me.  As  Durvasa,  an  incarnate  portion  of  Shiva,  was  once 
traversing  the  earth,  he  saw  a  celestial  garland  in  the  hand  of  a  Vidiad- 
harif,  formed  from  a  tree  of  paradise,  the  flowers  of  which  exhale  such 
divine  fragrance  as  to  inebriate  the  senses.  The  lovely  Vidiadhari,  on 
being  requested,  respectfully  gave  this  garland  to  Durvasa  ;  who  placing 
it  on  his  head  yielded  to  its  influence,  and  wandered  about  as  one 
inebriated.  At  length  he  met  Indra,  accompanied  by  the  immortals, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  fated  garland  j  and  Indra  thoughtlessly  placed  it 
on  the  head  of  his  elephant,  where  it  shone  like  Ganga  on  the  summit 
of  Kailasa ;  but,  the  eyes  of  the  elephant  being  darkened  by  the  garland, 
it  seized  it  with  its  trunk  and  cast  it  on  the  ground.  On  beholding 
which  Durvasa  became  angry  and  thus  addressed  Indra  :  —  *  O  Vasava  ! 
since  thou  art  rendered  by  pride  so  stupid  as  to  despise  a  garland  given 
by  me,  and  which  was  the  abode  of  Shri ;  may  Shri  abandon  the  three 
worlds  if,  and  mayest  thou,  by  the  loss  of  thy  prosperity,  learn  how  to 
honor  my  gifts!'  Scarce  had  Indra  heard  these  words  when  he  dis- 
mounted from  his  elephant,  and,  prostrating  himself  before  Durvasa, 
besough  this  favour ;  butDurvasa  replied, — '  Pity  dwells  not  in  my  heart, 

*  In  the  same  manner  Vishnu  and  Lakshmi  are  identified  with  all  the  other  gods  and 
goddesses. 

f  The  Vidiadharas  form  an  inferior  class  of  immortals. 

X  It  will  be  recollected  that  Shri  is  the  goddess  of  fortune  and  prosperity ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  curse,  Shri  immediately  withdrew  her  influence,  and  concealed  herself  in 
the  sea  of  milk. 
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nor  do  I  grant  forgiveness.  Other  sages,  O  Indra  !  have  pardoned  thee^ 
but  Durvasa  pardons  not.  Gautama  and  others,  having  experienced 
thy  haughty  disdain,  were  compassionate  to  thee,  but  Durvasa  is 
inexorable.  Well  may  he  tremble  who  offends  me,  and  casting  his  eyes 
on  the  ground  fear  to  look  me  in  the  face,  for  I  will  never  forgive  an 
insult,  however  earnestly  and  submissively  the  offender  may  supplicate/ 
Having  thus  spoken,  Durvasa  departed,  and  Indra,  remounting  his 
elephant,  returned  to  Amaravati. 

"  In  this  manner,  O  Maitraya !  were  Indra  and  the  three  worlds 
deprived  of  Shri ;  and  the  earth  no  longer  produced  plants,  flowers, 
and  fruits.  Holy  men  no  longer  performed  sacrifice,  or  devoted  them- 
selves to  an  ascetic  life,  and  men  ceased  to  bestow  gifls  and  to  observe 
the  divine  ordinances.  Virtue  and  piety  gave  place  to  covetousness 
and  the  indulgence  of  the  passions ;  and  all  manly  and  generous  qualities 
disappeared.  [At  length  the  gods,  unable  to  support  this  distress,  pro- 
ceeded as  usual  to  represent  the  circumstances  to  Brahma,  who  directs 
them  to  apply  to  Vishnu,  and  then  conducts  them  to  the  sea  of  milk, 
where,  after  having  been  duly  propitiated  by  praises,  Vishnu  appears 
and  thus  speaks.]  *  I  will,  O  gods!  increase  your  splendour,  and 
instruct  you  in  the  manner  by  which  the  effect  of  Durvasa's  curse  may 
be  removed.  For  this  purpose  do  ye,  along  with  the  Asuras,  bring  all 
kinds  of  medicinal  plants,  and  throw  them  into  the  sea  of  milk ;  then, 
employing  Mandara  for  the  churn-staff  and  Vasuki  for  the  rope, 
churn  that  sea,  and  by  this  means  will  ye  recover  Shri,  and  also  acquire 
other  inestimable  advantages.'  *  On  hearing  these  words,  the  Suras 
hastened  and  made  an  agreement  with  the  Asuras ;  and  then,  together, 
brought  and  threw  into  the  sea  of  milk  various  plants.     They  next 

*  Some  mistake  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  this  Puran,  for  the  object  of  chumiDg 
the  sea  of  milk  is  here  said  to  have  been  the  obtaining  of  the  beverage  of  immortality.  But 
this  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  what  precedes  and  follows  this  part  of  the  account;  and  it  is 
at  the  same  time  in  contradiction  to  the  manner  in  which  this  legend  is  related  in  several 
other  Purans,  where  it  is  said  that  the  recovery  of  Shri  was  on  this  occasion  the  only  object 
contemplated  by  the  gods. 

But  there  are,  also,  two  other  causes  assigned  for  this  event;  the  one  that  the  gods 
were  desirous  of  obtaining  a  beverage  which  might  insure  them  immortality,  for  they  were 
not  created  immortal ;  and  the  other  that  they  might  obtain  a  new  moon,  the  former  one 
having  lost  its  splendour  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  cursed  by  Daksba. 
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wound  Vasuki  round  Mandara,  and  the  Asuras  taking  hold  of  the 
head,  and  the  Suras  of  the  tail,  commenced  churning  the  sea  of  milk, 
while  Vishnu,  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  supported  it  on  his  back. 
From  this  agitation  were  produced, — 1.  Surabhi,  adored  by  the  gods; 
2.  Varuni,  with  eyes  sparkling  with  wine  j  3.  The  tree  Parijata,  diffus- 
ing a  celestial  fragrance ;  4.  The  Apsaras,  resplendent  in  youth  and 
loveliness ;  5.  The  moon,  which  Shiva  placed  on  his  head ;  6.  Dhan- 
vantari,  arrayed  in  white  garments,  and  bearing  a  goblet  of  amrit.  Then 
appeared  Shri,  seated  on  a  lotos,  and  refulgent  as  the  rising  sun ;  on 
beholding  whom  the  gods  and  divine  sages  addressed  her  in  laudatory 
strains ;  the  Gandharvas  sang,  and  the  Apsaras  danced  before  her  ;  the 
Ganga  and  other  sacred  streams  formed  a  bath  for  her ;  and  Vishva- 
karma  presented  her  with  costly  garments  and  ornaments.  Shri, 
having  then  bathed  and  adorned  herself,  proceeded  in  presence  of  all 
the  gods,  and  placed  herself  on  the  breast  of  Hari.  Thus  was  Shri 
restored  to  the  three  worlds,  and  Indra,  having  regained  his  prosperity, 
reigned  over  heaven  in  happiness.* 

"  In  this  manner,  O  Maitraya  !  was  Shri  produced  from  the  sea  of 
milk,  though  she  had  first  appeared  under  a  corporeal  form  as  the 
daughter  of  Bhrigu  ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  whenever  her  lord  shall 
become  incarnate  on  earth,  whether  as  a  dwarf,  as  Parasurama,  as 
Rama  Chandra,  as  Krishna,  or  in  other  forms,  will  she  accompany 
him ;  for  Lakshmi  partakes  of  the  substance  of  Vishnu,  and  as  he 
assumes  mortality  or  divinity,  so  does  she  equally  become  a  mortal  or 
a  goddess.'' 

As  Vishnu  always  acts  personally,  no  opportunity  occurs  for  his 
energy  manifesting  her  divine  power  by  miraculous  interpositions ;  and, 
consequently,  no  legends  relating  to  Lakshmi  occur  in  Hindu  mythology. 
But,  as  I  have  observed  in  page  210.,  this  goddess  is  also  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Maha  Lakshmi  t>  a^^d  under  this  character   are 

*  For  Indra's  address  to  Lakshmi  on  this  occasion,  see  ante,  p.  54. 

t  ITie  Devi  in  plates  SO,  31,  andSS.  of  Moor's  Pantheon,  and  whenever  she  is  repre- 
sented with  four  hands  only,  and  with  elephants  pouring  water  over  her,  is  Maha  Lakshmi 
and  not  Paivaii, 
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ascribed  to  her  the  different  actions  which  are  related  in  the  Devi-- 
fiiaiiatmtfam^  and  which  are  more  usually  attributed  to  Parvati.  There 
is,  also,  a  celebrated  temple  consecrated  to  Maha  Lakshmi  in  Karavira 
or  Kollapoor  j  but  this  character  of  the  energy  of  Vishnu  does  not 
appear  to  be  generally  known  or  recognised  among  the  Hindus. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 

PARVATI,    OR    DEVI. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  energy  of  Vishnu  assumed  corporeality, 
and  was  born  the  daughter  of  Bhrigu,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
united  to  her  lord  in  due  form ;  so,  for  the  same  purpose,  did  the 
energy  of  Shiva  become  the  daughter  of  Daksha,  under  the  name  of 
Sati :  for  it  is  said  in  the  Kurma  Puran,  that,  when  Brahma  was  angry 
with  the  sons  whom  he  had  first  created  for  adopting  an  ascetic  life,  a 
form  half  male  and  half  female  was  produced  from  that  anger ;  to  whom 
Brahma  said,  "  Divide  thyself, ''  and  then  disappeared.  The  male  half 
became  Rudra,  and  the  female,  at  the  command  of  Brahma,  became 
the  daughter  of  Daksha  under  the  name  of  Sati,  and  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Rudra ;  and,  when  she  subsequently  gave  up  her  life  on 
being  treated  with  disrespect  by  her  father,  she  was  bom  a  second  time 
the  daughter  of  Himavan  and  Mena,  and  named  Parvati.  These  last 
circumstances  have  been  touched  upon  in  Chapter  XL,  and  the  follow- 
ing extracts  will  fully  explain  them  :  — 

From  the  Padma  Puran. 

Pulastya^  addressing  Bhishma.  —  "  Formerly,  O  Bhishma  !  Daksha 
prepared  a  sacrifice  at  Gungadwara,  to  which  came  all  the  immortals 
and  divine  sages.  At  this  festival  celestial  viands  abounded,  the  con- 
secrated place  of  sacrifice  extended  for  several  yojanas;  numerous 
altars  were  erected  ;  the  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies  were  duly  per- 
formed by  Vasishta,  Angiras,  Vrihaspati,  and  Narada ;  and  Vishnu 
protected  the  sacrifice.     But  Sati  thus  addressed  her  father  *  :  —  *  My 

*  It  must  be  understood  that  Shiva  was  not  present ;  and  the  attendance  of  Sati  is  thus 
explained  in  theBhagavat: — "  Sati,  observing  that  all  the  immortals,  the  divine  sages,  and  her 
sisters  with  their  husbands,  were  hastening  along  the  sky  to  the  high  festival  of  Daksha,  thus 
addressed  Shiva :  —  *  O  Vama !  my  father  and  thy  father-in-law  has  prepared  a  great  sacri- 
fice to  which  all  the  gods  are  proceeding;  should  it,  therefore,  seem  good  unto  thee,  let  us 

U  U 
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lord !  all  the  immortals,  the  divine  sages,  and  my  sisters  with  their 
husbands,  adorned  in  the  costliest  manner,  have  honoured  this 
festival  with  their  presence ;  and  I  observe  that  not  a  single  one  has 
been  uninvited  except  my  husband.  But,  unless  he  attend,  empty 
will  be  all  these  rites,  and  productive  of  no  advantage.  Say,  then,  has 
it  been  through  forgetfulness  that  thou  didst  not  invite  my  lord?'  On 
hearing  these  words,  Daksha  with  parental  affection  placed  his  youthful 
daughter,  who  showed  such  fondness  for  her  husband,  in  his  lap,  and 
thus  replied  :*---'  Listen,  my  darling  !  while  I  explain  the  reason  why  thy 
husband  has  not  been  invited.  It  is  because  that  he  is  the  bearer  of  a 
human  skull,  a  delighter  in  cemeteries,  accompanied  by  ghosts  and 
goblins^  naked  or  merely  clothed  with  a  tiger's  or  elephant's  atdn, 
covered  with  ashes,  wearing  a  necklace  of  human  skulls,  ornamented 
with  serpents,  always  wandering  about  as  a  mendicant,  sometimes 
dancing  and  sometimes  singing,  and  neglecting  all  divine  ordinances. 
Such  evil  practices,  my  darling !  render  thy  husband  the  shame  of  the 
three  worlds,  and  unworthy  to  be  admitted  at  a  sacrifice  where  Brahma^ 
Vishnu,  and  all  the  immortals  and  divine  sages  are  present'  He 
ceased,  and  Sati,  incensed  by  his  words,  with  anger-inflamed  eyes  thus 
spoke  : — '  That  god  is  the  lord  of  the  universe,  from  whom  all  things 
and  beings  have  received  their  rank  and  station,  and  whose  supreme 
excellence  no  tongue  is  able  to  declare;  and,  though  delighting  in 
cemeteries,  covered  with  ashes,  and  adorned  with  human  bones  and 


also  repair  there.  For  why  should  not  a  daughter,  on  hearing  of  festivity  in  her  fathar'« 
house,  hasten  to  participate  in  it ;  and,  since  friends  and  relations  visit  each  other  uninvited, 
why  should  not  I,  though  uninvited,  proceed  to  the  abode  of  him  to  whom  I  owe  my 
being  ?'  Shiva,  smiling,  replied :  —  «  Thou  speakest  truly,  O  lovely  one  !  but  where 
enmity  exists  an  uninvited  guest  will  meet  with  an  unwelcome  reception ;  and,  therefore^ 
since  Daksha  is  my  enemy,  shouldst  thou  attend  his  sacrifice  he  will  not,  on  account  of  thy 
relation  to  me,  honour  thee  as  his  daughter ;  and  thou  wilt  be  so  overcome  by  the  disrespect 
shown  to  thee  as  to  seek  a  refuge  in  death.'  He  ceased  with  thoughts  intent  on  the 
approaching  death  of  his  beloved ;  and  Sati,  alarmed,  but  still  desirous  to  see  her  relations, 
twice  passed  the  threshold  of  her  home  and  twice  reentered,  while  tears  of  fond  afiection 
gushed  from  her  eyes  as  she,  trembling,  hesitated.  At  length  the  foolishness  of  the  female 
disposition  prevailed,  and,  her  heart  agitated  with  grief  and  anger,  she  left  her  husband  in 
order  to  proceed  to  her  father's  house." —  Skand  IV.  chapter  4. 
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serpents,  he  is  the  creator,  the  provider,  and  the  preserver.  It  waft 
alone  through  the  favour  of  Rudra  that  Indra  obtained  heaven ;  through 
the  will,  also,  of  Rudra,  Brahma  creates;  and,  were  it  not  for  Rudra, 
how  could  Vishnu  have  the  power  to  preserve  ?  If,  therefore,  I  have 
derived  might  from  my  devotion,  and  if  I  be  beloved  by  Rudra,  since 
thou  hast  despised  him,  this  sacrifice  shall  be  undoubtedly  destroyed/ 
Having  thus  spoken,  Sati  fixed  her  mind  in  profound  abstraction,  and 
by  her  own  splendour  consumed  her  body,  while  all  the  immortals 
exclaimed  in  astonishment,  —  *  How  wonderful ! '  On  being  informed 
of  this  event,  Shiva,  much  afflicted,  collected  myriads  of  ghosts,  goblins, 
and  demons,  and  hastened  to  Daksha's  place  of  sacrifice ;  which  he 
completely  destroyed,  after  having  vanquished  all  the  immortals  that 
opposed  him." — Shrishti  Khand,  chap.  5. 

From  the  Brahma  Vaivarta  Puran.* 

"  That  daughter,  who  has  been  born  unto  thee,  0  Shailendra  !  is 
Ishwarij  Prakrit^  the  origin  and  mother  of  this  universe,  the  adored 
by  all  the  gods.  For  the  protection  of  the  immortals  has  she  mani- 
fested herself  in  different  kalpas,  and  dispersed  and  destroyed  innumer- 
able hosts  of  Asuras.  Formerly,  also,  was  she  born  the  daughter  of 
Daksha,  who  married  her  with  the  prescribed  rites  to  the  bearer  of  the 
trident.  But  unfortunately,  at  a  festival  given  by  Brahma,  a  dispute 
took  place  between  Shiva  and  Daksha,  and  enmity  was  the  conse- 
quence. When,  therefore,  Daksha  shortly  afterwards  prepared  a 
sacrifice,  he  did  not  invite  Shiva,  nor  assign  him  any  portion  of  it 
On  observing  which,  Sati  reviled  her  father,  and  with  an  agitated  heart 
left  the  assembly  and  hastened  to  her  mother.  To  her  she,  skilled  in 
the  future,  foretold  the  defeat  of  Daksha,  and  the  destruction  of  his 
sacrifice ;  the  flight  of  the  immortals  before  the  victorious  army  of 
Shankara,  and  her  own  approaching  death.  She  then  in  deep  affliction 
proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the  celestial  Ganga,  and  there,  having 
worshipped  Shankara,  and  having  fixed  her  thoughts  on  his  lotos  feet, 

*  In  my  copy  of  this  Puran,  it  does  not  appear  who  the  speaker  is  in  this  passage ; 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  Narada,  addressing  the  king  of  mountains,  Himavan,  after  the  birth 
of  Parvati. 

u  u  2 
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forsook  her  body.  On  beholding  wliich  the  Suras  exclaimed :  — ^  *  Ah  ! 
ah  ! '  and  the  troops  of  Shiva  immediately  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
sacrifice  of  Daksha. 

"  On  hearing  of  this  event,  Shiva  fainted  from  grief;  then,  having 
recovered,  he  hastened  to  the  banks  of  the  river  of  heaven  j  where  he 
beheld  lying  the  body  of  his  beloved  Sati,  arrayed  in  white  garments, 
holding  a  rosary  in  her  hand,  and  glowing  with  a  splendour  bright  as 
burnished  gold.  No  sooner  did  he  perceive  the  lifeless  form  of  his 
spouse,  than,  through  grief  for  her  loss,  his  senses  forsook  him  ;  but  re- 
viving, he  thus,  while  gazing  on  her  beauteous  countenance,  with  tears 
and  mournful  accents  spoke  :  —  *  Arise,  arise,  O  my  beloved  Sati !  I  am 
Shankara,  thy  lord,  look  therefore  at  me  who  have  approached  thee. 
With  thee  I  am  almighty,  the  framer  of  all  things,  and  the  giver  of 
every  bliss  ;  but  without  thee,  my  energy  !  I  am  like  a  corpse,  power- 
less and  incapable  of  action  :  how  then,  my  beloved  !  canst  thou  fors^e 
me  ?  With  smiles  and  glances  of  thy  eyes  say  something  sweet  as 
amrity  and  with  the  rain  of  thy  gentle  words  sprinkle  my  heart,  which 
is  scorched  with  grief  Formerly  when  thou  sawest  me  from  a  distance 
thou  wouldst  greet  me  with  the  fondest  accents,  why  then  to-day  art 
thou  angry,  and  wilt  not  speak  to  me,  though  thus  lamenting?  O  lord 
of  my  soul !  arise.  O  mother  of  the  universe  !  arise.  Dost  thou  not  see 
me  here  weeping  ?  O  beauteous  one  !  thou  canst  not  have  expired* 
Then,  O  my  faithful  spouse !  why  dost  thou  not  to-day  honour  me  as 
usual  ?  and  why  dost  thou  thus,  inobedient  to  my  voice,  infringe  thy 
marriage  vow  ?'  Having  thus  spoken,  he  raised  the  lifeless  body,  and, 
in  the  anguish  of  separation,  pressing  it  to  his  bosom,  embraced  it  and 
kissed  it  again  and  again.  Lip  to  lip  and  breast  to  breast,  Shankara 
clasped  the  corpse  of  his  beloved ;  then,  after  irequent  faintings,  he 
hastily  arose,  and,  closely  pressing  Sati  to  his  bosom,  rushed  forward 
maddened  with  grief;  and,  like  one  deprived  of  his  senses,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  universe  thus  wandered  over  the  seven  Dwipas,  until 
exhausted  by  fatigue  and  anguish  he  sank  down  in  a  swoon  at  the  foot 
of  a  banyan  tree."* — Krishna-jamma  Khand^  chap.  43. 

♦  As  the  reader  may  not  wish   to  leave  Shiva  in  such  a  situation,  I  subjoin  what  fol- 
lows.    On  beholding  Shiva   in  this  state  the  gods   were  a^jtonished,  and  accompanied  by 
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^  Sati  soon  obtained  another  birth  in  the  womb  of  the  wife  of 
Himavan  ;  and  Shiva,  collecting  the  ashes  and  bones  from  her  funeral 
pile,  made  a  necklace  of  the  bones,  and  covered  his  body  with  the 
ashes,  and  thus  preserved  them  as  fond  memorials  of  his  beloved. 
Soon  was  Sati  born,  the  daughter  of  Mena,  excelling,  in  beauty  and 
every  virtuous  quality,  all  created  beings,  and  grew  up  in  her  mountain 
home  like  the  young  moon,  increasing  to  its  full  splendour.  But  she 
was  still  a  girl  when  she  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  *  Perform 
a  severe  course  of  austere  devotion,  in  order  to  obtain  Shiva  for  a 
husband,  as  he  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained.'  On  hearing  this, 
Parvati,  proud  of  her  youth,  smiled  disdainfully,  and  thus  thought,  — 
*  Will  he,  who  bears  the  bones  and  ashes  that  belonged  to  me  in  a 
former  birth,  not  accept  me  when  he  beholds  me  thus  young  and 
lovely  ?  Will  he,  who,  on  account  of  the  grief  he  felt  for  my  having 
formerly  consumed  myself,  wandered  over  the  world,  not  accept  me 


Vishnu  and  Brahma  hastened  to  the  spot  where  he  was  lying;  when  Vishnu  placing  the 
head  of  the  fainted  Shiva  in  his  bosom  wept  aloud,  and  then  reviving  him  thus  spoke :  — 
"  O  Shiva !  recover  thy  senses,  and  listen  to  what  I  now  say.  All  things  in  this  universe 
are  interchangeable  into  each  other,  as  they  proceed  from  the  effects  produced  by  the  union 
of  Maya  with  the  three  qualities ;  and  from  the  same  cause  originate  pleasure  and  pain. 
Grief,  fear,  pain,  and  misfortune  occur ;  but  they  pass  away,  and  are  replaced  by  joy,  con- 
fidence, pleasure,  and  good  fortune.  Resume  thy  spirits,  therefore,  O  Shankara  !  for  thou 
wilt  certainly  regain  Sati,  since  Shiva  and  Sati  are  as  inseparable  as  coldness  from  water, 
heat  from  fire,  smell  from  earth,  or  radiance  from  the  sun."  On  hearing  these  words  Shiva 
faintly  opened  his  eyes  bedewed  with  tears,  and  thus  said :  —  "  O  form  of  splendour  !  who 
art  thou,  and  who  are  these  that  accompany  thee  ?  what  is  thy  name,  and  what  are  their 
names  ?  and  say  who  am  I,  and  where  have  my  attendants  gone  ?  where,  also,  art  thou  and 
are  these  going?  and  where  am  I,  and  whither  proceeding?"  On  hearing  these  words 
Hari  wept,  and  his  tears  uniting  with  those  which  Shiva  was  shedding,  formed  a  lake,  which 
hence  became  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage.  Vishnu  then  again  addressed  Shiva,  and 
by  a  speech,  much  too  long  to  be  transcribed,  succeeded  in  tranquillising  him.  Shiva  also 
replies  in  a  long  speech.  As  he  ceased  speaking,  Shiva,  delighted,  beheld  before  him  Sati 
seated  in  a  gem-adorned  car,  and  accompanied  by  numerous  attendants,  arrayed  in  costly 
garments  and  resplendent  with  ornaments,  while  her  placid  countenance  was  irradiated  with 
a  gentle  smile.  The  anguish  of  separation  ceased,  and  joy  filled  his  soul  while  Sati  thus 
addressed  him  :  —  "  Be  firm,  O  Mahadeva,  lord  of  my  soul !  for,  in  whatever  state  of  being 
I  may  exist,  I  shall  never  be  separated  from  my  lord ;  and  now  have  I  been  horn  the 
daughter  of  Himavan,  in  order  to  become  again  thy  wife ;  therefore  no  longer  grieve  on 
account  of  our  separation."     Having  with  these  words  consoled  Shiva,  Sati  disappeared. 
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forsook  her  body.  On  beholding  which  the  Suras  exclaimed :  — ^  *  Ah ! 
ah  ! '  and  the  troops  of  Shiva  immediately  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
sacrifice  of  Daksha. 

"  On  hearing  of  this  event,  Shiva  fainted  from  grief;  then,  having 
recovered,  he  hastened  to  the  banks  of  the  river  of  heaven  ;  where  he 
beheld  lying  the  body  of  his  beloved  Sati,  arrayed  in  white  garments, 
holding  a  rosary  in  her  hand,  and  glowing  with  a  splendour  bright  aa 
burnished  gold.  No  sooner  did  he  perceive  the  lifeless  form  of  his 
spouse,  than,  through  grief  for  her  loss,  his  senses  forsook  him  ;  but  re- 
viving, he  thus,  while  gazing  on  her  beauteous  countenance,  with  tears 
and  mournful  accents  spoke :  —  *  Arise,  arise,  O  my  beloved  Sati !  I  am 
Shankara,  thy  lord,  look  therefore  at  me  who  have  approached  thee. 
With  thee  I  am  almighty,  the  framer  of  all  things,  and  the  giver  of 
every  bliss  ;  but  without  thee,  my  energy  !  I  am  like  a  corpse,  power- 
less and  incapable  of  action  :  how  then,  my  beloved  !  canst  thou  fors^e 
me  ?  With  smiles  and  glances  of  thy  eyes  say  something  sweet  as 
amrity  and  with  the  rain  of  thy  gentle  words  sprinkle  my  heart,  which 
is  scorched  with  grief  Formerly  when  thou  sawest  me  from  a  distance 
thou  wouldst  greet  me  with  the  fondest  accents,  why  then  to-day  art 
thou  angry,  and  wilt  not  speak  to  me,  though  thus  lamenting?  O  lord 
of  my  soul !  arise.  O  mother  of  the  universe  !  arise.  Dost  thou  not  see 
me  here  weeping  ?  O  beauteous  one  !  thou  canst  not  have  expired. 
Then,  O  my  faithful  spouse !  why  dost  thou  not  to-day  honour  me  as 
usual  ?  and  why  dost  thou  thus,  in  obedient  to  my  voice,  infringe  thy 
marriage  vow  ?'  Having  thus  spoken,  he  raised  the  lifeless  body,  and, 
in  the  anguish  of  separation,  pressing  it  to  his  bosom,  embraced  it  and 
kissed  it  again  and  again.  Lip  to  lip  and  breast  to  breast,  Shankara 
clasped  the  corpse  of  his  beloved ;  then,  after  i'requent  faintings,  he 
hastily  arose,  and,  closely  pressing  Sati  to  his  bosom,  rushed  forward 
maddened  with  grief;  and,  like  one  deprived  of  his  senses,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  universe  thus  wandered  over  the  seven  Dwipas,  until 
exhausted  by  fatigue  and  anguish  he  sank  down  in  a  swoon  at  the  foot 
of  a  banyan  tree."* — Krishna-jamma  Khand^  chap.  43. 

♦  As  the  reader  may  not  wish   to  leave  Shiva  in  such  a  situation,  I  subjoin  what  fol- 
lows.    On  beholding  Shiva   in  this  state  the  gods   were  astonished,  and  accompanied  by 
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^  Sati  soon  obtained  another  birth  in  the  womb  of  the  wife  of 
Himavan  ;  and  Shiva,  collecting  the  ashes  and  bones  from  her  funeral 
pile,  made  a  necklace  of  the  bones,  and  covered  his  body  with  the 
ashes,  and  thus  preserved  them  as  fond  memorials  of  his  beloved. 
Soon  was  Sati  born,  the  daughter  of  Mena,  excelling,  in  beauty  and 
every  virtuous  quality,  all  created  beings,  and  grew  up  in  her  mountain 
home  like  the  young  moon,  increasing  to  its  full  splendour.  But  she 
was  still  a  girl  when  she  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  *  Perform 
a  severe  course  of  austere  devotion,  in  order  to  obtain  Shiva  for  a 
husband,  as  he  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained.'  On  hearing  this, 
Parvati,  proud  of  her  youth,  smiled  disdainfully,  and  thus  thought, — 
*  Will  he,  who  bears  the  bones  and  ashes  that  belonged  to  me  in  a 
former  birth,  not  accept  me  when  he  beholds  me  thus  young  and 
lovely  ?  Will  he,  who,  on  account  of  the  grief  he  felt  for  my  having 
formerly  consumed  myself,  wandered  over  the  world,  not  accept  me 


Vishnu  and  Brahma  hastened  to  the  spot  where  he  was  lying;  when  Vishnu  placing  the 
head  of  the  fainted  Shiva  in  his  bosom  wept  aloud,  and  then  reviving  him  thus  spoke :  — 
"  O  Shiva !  recover  thy  senses,  and  listen  to  what  I  now  say.  All  things  in  this  universe 
are  interchangeable  into  each  other,  as  they  proceed  from  the  effects  produced  by  the  union 
of  Maya  with  the  three  qualities ;  and  from  the  same  cause  originate  pleasure  and  pain. 
Grief,  fear,  pain,  and  misfortune  occur ;  but  they  pass  away,  and  are  replaced  by  joy,  con- 
fidence, pleasure,  and  good  fortune.  Resume  thy  spirits,  therefore,  O  Shankara  !  for  thou 
wilt  certainly  regain  Sati,  since  Shiva  and  Sati  are  as  inseparable  as  coldness  from  water, 
heat  from  fire,  smell  from  earth,  or  radiance  from  the  sun."  On  hearing  these  words  Shiva 
faintly  opened  his  eyes  bedewed  with  tears,  and  thus  said :  —  "  O  form  of  splendour  !  who 
art  thou,  and  who  are  these  that  accompany  thee  ?  what  is  thy  name,  and  what  are  their 
names  ?  and  say  who  am  I,  and  where  have  my  attendants  gone  ?  where,  also,  art  thou  and 
are  these  going?  and  where  am  I,  and  whither  proceeding?"  On  hearing  these  words 
Hari  wept,  and  his  tears  uniting  with  those  which  Shiva  was  shedding,  formed  a  lake,  which 
hence  became  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage.  Vishnu  then  again  addressed  Shiva,  and 
by  a  speech,  much  too  long  to  be  transcribed,  succeeded  in  tranquillising  him.  Shiva  also 
replies  in  a  long  speech.  As  he  ceased  speaking,  Shiva,  delighted,  beheld  before  him  Sati 
seated  in  a  gem-adorned  car,  and  accompanied  by  numerous  attendants,  arrayed  in  costly 
garments  and  resplendent  with  ornaments,  while  her  placid  countenance  was  irradiated  with 
a  gentle  smile.  The  anguish  of  separation  ceased,  and  joy  filled  his  soul  while  Sati  thus 
addressed  him  :  —  "  Be  firm,  O  Mahadeva,  lord  of  my  soul !  for,  in  whatever  state  of  being 
I  may  exist,  I  shall  never  be  separated  from  my  lord ;  and  now  have  I  been  born  the 
daughter  of  Himavan,  in  order  to  become  again  thy  wife ;  therefore  no  longer  grieve  on 
account  of  our  separation."     Having  with  these  words  consoled  Shiva,  Sati  disappeared. 
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for  his  spouse^  when  redolent  of  life  ?  And  how  can  disjunction  exist 
between  those  who  have  been  predestined  from  their  first  being  to  be 
husband  and  wife  ? '  Thus  confident  in  her  youth,  her  loveliness,  and 
numerous  attractions,  and  persuaded  that,  on  the  first  mention  of  her 
name,  Shiva  would  be  anxious  to  espouse  her,  Parvati  did  not  seek  to 
gain  him  by  the  performance  of  austere  devotion,  but  night  and  day 
gave  herself  up  unweariedly  to  joyous  sport  amidst  her  damsels."*  — 
Ibid.^  chap.  38. 

As  Parvati,  this  goddess  is  the  constant  companion  of  Shiva;  and 
no  independent  actions  are  ascribed  to  her.  In  the  Purans,  these 
deities  are  in  general  represented  as  either  engaged  in  amorous 
dalliance,  or,  rather  a  singular  change,  as  seated  on  Mount  Kailasa^ 
and  discussing  the  abstrusest  topics  of  Hindu  theology :  — 

And  reasoning  high 


Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate. 
Fixed  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute. 
Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argue,  then 
Of  misery  and  final  happiness." 

Occasionally,  however,  a  quarrel  takes  place  between  them,  as  when 
Shiva  reproached  Parvati  with  the  blackness  of  her  colour ;  which  so 
incensed  her  that  she  left  him,  and,  repairing  to  a  deep  forest,  there 
performed  a  severe  course  of  austere  devotion,  until  Brdima  at  length 
granted  her,  as  a  boon,  that  her  colour  should  become  white ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  she  was  named  Gauri^  or  white. 

This  goddess,  however,  also  acts  independently  j  and  then  she 
is  celebrated  principally   under  the  characters  of  Devi,  Durgaf^  or 

•  Parvati,  however,  found  her  hopes  disappointed,  and  was  obliged  to  perform  a 
severe  tapas  before  she  obtained  a  reunion  with  Shiva.  But  the  legend  relating  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, which  occurs  in,  I  believe,  all  the  Purans,  is  much  too  long  to  be  extracted;  and 
it  is,  also,  sufficiently  explained  in  Sir  W.  Jones's  hymn  to  Durga ;  which,  however,  should 
have  been  entitled  to  Parvati  and  not  to  Durga. 

f  In  the  Kashi  Khand  of  the  Skanda  Puran,  it  is  said  that  Devi  was  named  Dui^  on 
account  of  having  slain  an  Asura  called  Durga.  The  long  and  short  a  in  Sanscrit  mark  the 
feminine  and  masculine  genders,  for  they  are  represented  by  distinct  characters. 
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Katyayini,  and  of  K^li :  with  regard  to  which,  the  following  extracts 
will  afford  sufficient  information  :  — 

From  the  Vamana  Puran. 

Puldstyay  addressing  Naradcu  —  "  The  gods,  having  been  defeated  by 
Mahisha  Asura,  forsook  their  abodes  and  hastened,  with  Brahma  at 
their  head,  to  implore  the  protection  of  Vishnu.  Shankara  was  also 
present ;  and,  when  the  immortals  had  related  their  grievances,  Vishnu, 
and  at  his  command,  Shankara,  Brahma,  and  all  the  gods,  emitted  such 
flames  of  anger  from  their  eyes  and  countenance,  that  a  mountain  of 
effulgence  was  formed ;  from  which  became  manifest  Katyayini^  refulgent 
as  a  thousand  suns,  with  three  eyes,  hair  black  as  night,  and  eighteen 
arms,*  To  her  Shiva  gave  a  trident,  Vishnu  a  disc,  Varuna  a  conch, 
Agni  a  dart,  Vaiu  a  bow,  Surya  a  quiver  and  arrows,  Indra  a  thunder- 
bolt, Yama  an  iron  rod,  Kubera  a  mace,  Brahma  a  rosary  and  a  water-pot, 
Kala  a  sword  and  shield,  Vishvakarma  a  battle-axe  and  other  weapons, 
Himavan  a  lion,  and  the  other  gods  various  arms  and  ornaments. 
Being  thus  armed,  and  having  been  adored  by  all  the  gods,  Katyayini 
proceeded  to  the  Vindhya  mountain.  There  two  Asuras,  Chanda  and 
Munda,  saw  her,  and  immediately  hastened  to  their  king,  and  informed 
him  that  a  most  lovely  goddess  had  singly  fixed  her  abode  on  the 
mountain  Vindhya.  On  hearing  the  high  encomiums  with  which 
Chunda  and  Munda  described  the  beauty  of  this  goddess,  Mahishasura 
determined  to  obtain  possession  of  her,  and  ordered  his  army  to  be 
collected  and  to  march  to  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain.  There,  also, 
he  entered  a  lofty  pavilion,  and  then  sent  the  son  of  Maya  to  summon 
the  goddess  to  his  presence.  Dundabhi  accordingly  proceeded  towards 
her,  and  thus,  at  a  short  distance,  addressed  her,  —  *  I  am,  O  virgin  ! 
a  messenger  sent  to  thee  by  the  chief  of  the  Asuras.'  Katyayini 
replied,  —  *  Approach !  approach !  and  dismiss  thy  fear,  and  truly 
deliver  the  message  which  thou  bringest'  Encouraged  by  these 
words,  Dundabhi  answered,  —  *  Thus  says  Mahisha,  the  king  of  the 

♦  In  the  original  there  is  an  account  of  the  particular  beauties  of  the  different  parts  of 
her  body,  and  of  the  deities  from  which  each  of  them  was  derived. 
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Asuras,  —  The  gods  wander  upon  earthy  helpless  and  powerless^  as  the 
three  worlds  have  been  conquered  by  me.  It  is  I  who  am  Indra^  and 
Rudra,  and  Surya^  the  sole  lord  of  the  universe ;  and  there  is  no  other  god 
than  me.  In  battle  am  I  unconquerable ;  and  by  my  victorious  arms  have  I 
acquired  possession  of  every  desirable  thing  that  the  world  contains.  But 
on  thy  account  J  0  lovely  virgin !  have  I  now  approached  this  mountain ; 
hasten^  therefore,  to  pay  due  obedience  to  the  lord  of  the  universe^  for  thou 
art  worthy  of  becoming  his  spouse.^  Durga  Katyayini  replied,  —  *  It  is 
true  that  the  mighty  Asura  Mahisha  has  subdued  the  three  worlds,  and 
I  also  am  ready  to  obey  him  ;  but  there  is  a  custom,  long  established 
in  my  family,  which  requires  that  each  daughter  of  my  house  should 
be  conquered  in  battle  by  her  wooer  before  she  can  be  united  to  him 
in  marriage,  from  which  I  cannot  deviate.  Before,  therefore,  I  can 
become  the  spouse  of  thy  king,  he  must  vanquish  me  in  combat' 
Dundabhi  having  heard  these  words,  returned  to  Mahisha,  and  acquainted 
him  with  the  determination  of  the  goddess  ;  and  he  immediately  ordered 
his  army  to  advance.  On  observing  which,  the  gods  exclaimed  to 
Durga,  — '  Bind  on  thy  armour/  But  she  said,  —  ^  I  will  not,  for  what 
necessity  is  there  for  armour,  when  none  but  these  vile  Asuras  stand 
before  me?'  Vishnu,  however,  presented  her  with  armour,  and 
entreated  her  to  defend  herself  with  it  against  the  weapons  of  her 
enemies ;  especially  as,  in  consequence  of  a  boon  granted  by  Shiva, 
Mahisha  had  been  rendered  invulnerable. 

"  When  Devi  perceived  the  elephants,  horse,  foot,  and  cars  com- 
posing the  army  of  the  Asuras  approach,  she  strung  her  bow  and 
rained  on  them  a  ceaseless  shower  of  arrows.  Many  of  the  enemies  of 
the  gods  she  slew  with  her  shafts ;  others  with  her  sword ;  and  with  her 
various  weapons  scattered  havoc  amongst  their  ranks,  as  brandishing 
its  mane  her  lion  bore  her  onwards.*  Thus  Katyayini  destroyed 
countless  numbers  of  the  boldest  Asuras,  and  on  beholding  the  battle 
ground  strewed  with  their  corses,  she  seized  a  vina  and  damaru,  and 
laughing  began  to  play.     Wherever  she  moved,  drawing  music  from 

•  I  have  omitted  the  account  which  is  contained  in  the  original  of  Durga's  achieve- 
ments in  this  battle. 
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her  instruments,  ghosts  and  goblins  shouting  danced  ;  and  her  lion  in 
sport  tossed  about  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  But  Mahisha,  on  viewing 
the  destruction  of  his  army,  hastened  to  engage  the  goddess;  and 
Eatyayini  equally  eager  for  the  combat,  urged  on  her  lion.  Then 
commenced  a  terrible  battle,  in  which  the  summits  of  the  mountain 
were  rent  beneath  their  feet,  earth  and  ocean  trembled,  and  the  clouds 
were  scattered.  But  in  vain  did  Durga  employ  her  various  weapons, 
as  the  art  of  Mahisha  rendered  them  innocuous ;  even  when  she  had 
bound  with  the  noose  given  to  her  by  Varuna  his  horns,  his  muzzle, 
and  hoofs,  he  escaped  from  the  bonds*;  and  when  she  hurled  a 
thunderbolt  at  him  he  shrank  into  such  a  diminutive  shape  that  it 
passed  him  harmless.  At  length  Durga  dismounted  from  her  lion  and 
sprang  upon  the  back  of  Mahisha,  and  with  her  tender  feet  so  smote 
his  head  that  he  fell  senseless  on  the  ground,  when  she  immediately 
cut  off  his  head  with  her  sword,  while  all  the  host  of  the  Asuras 
exclaimed,  *  Ah  !  ah  ! "'  —  Vamana  Puran^  the  legend  entitled  Devt- 
Mahatmyam.^ 

From  the  Lainga  Puran. 

Suta  thm  spoke :  — "  Formerly  a  female  Asura  named  Daruka 
had  through  devotion  obtained  such  power,  that  she  consumed  like 
fire  the  gods  and  Brahmans.  But,  as  she  was  attended  by  a  numerous 
host  of  female  Asuras,  Vishnu  and  all  the  gods  were  afraid  to  engage 
in  battle  with  her,  lest  they  should  incur  the  sin  o£  feminicide.  They 
in  consequence  proceeded  to  Shiva,  and  with  laudatory  strains  en- 
treated his  assistance;  and  he  then  regarding  Devi,  thus  addressed 
her :  *—  ^  Let  me  request,  O  lovely  one  !  that  thou  wouldst  now  for 

•  Mahisha  Asura  is  here  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  buffido,  which  is  the  signi* 
fication  of  the  word  mahisha. 

t  It  requires  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Ward  has  given  a  most  confused  account  of  Durga, 
in  consequence  of  his  supposing  that  the  Devi'Mahatmyam  contained  in  the  Markandeya 
Puran  related  to  this  form  of  Parvati.  But  in  that  legend  a  number  of  distinct  actions, 
which  are  in  general  held  to  have  been  performed  by  this  goddess  under  different  charac- 
ters, are  collected  together,  and  the  whole  ascribed,  not  to  her,  but  to  the  energy  of  Vishnu, 
under  the  character  of  Mahamaya  or  Maka  Lakshmu 

X  X 
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the  benefit  of  the  universe  effect  the  destruction  of  this  Daruka.' 
Having  heard  these  words,  Parvati  created  from  her  own  substance  a 
maiden  of  black  colour,  with  matted  locks,  with  an  eye  in  her  forehead, 
bearing  in  her  hands  a  trident  and  a  skull,  of  aspect  terrible  to  behold, 
and  arrayed  in  celestial  garments  and  adorned  with  all  kinds  of  orna^ 
ments.  On  beholding  this  terrific  form  of  darkness,  the  gods  retreated 
in  alarm.  Panati  then  created  innumerable  ghosts,  goblins,  and 
demons,  and,  attended  by  these.  Kali  in  obedience  to  her  order 
attacked  and  destroyed  Daruka,  and  removed  the  distress  of  the  world." 
-^Part  IL  Chap.  100* 

Other  legends^  also,  are  ascribed  to  Devi,  and  from  her  different 
achievements  she  receives  different  names  ;  but  under  all  these  cha- 
racters she  is  still  considered  to  be  but  one  and  the  same  goddess  — 
the  personified  energy  of  Shiva. f  The  following  extract,  however, 
will  best  explain  her  real  nature :  — 

From  the  Skanda  Puratu 


Vasishta^  addressing  the  kiiig  Mandhata,  —  '*  Formerly  two  Asuras, 
named  Chanda  and  Alunda,  became,  through  a  boon  granted  to  them 
by  the  divine  mothers,  so  powerful  as  to  subdue  the  three  worlds.  The 
gods  in  consequence  implored  the  assistance  of  Devi,  who,  being  pro- 
pitiated, appeared  to  them  under  the  character  of  Chandi,  and  said 
that  she  could  not  accomplish  their  wishes  until  she  had  obtained  by 
devotion  the  favour  of  Shiva,  who  could  alone  relieve  the  three  worlds 

•  This  legend  concludes  in  the  following  singular  manner:  —  **  Shiva  also  appeared  as 
an  infant  in  a  cemetery  surrounded  by  ghosts,  and  on  beholding  him  Kali  took  him  up,  and 
caressing  him  gave  him  her  breast.  He  sucked  the  nectareous  fluid ;  but  becoming  angry, 
in  order  to  divert  and  pacify  him,  Kali,  clasping  him  to  her  bosom,  danced  with  her  attendant 
goblins  and  demons  amongst  the  dead  until  he  was  pleased  and  delighted ;  while  Mshou, 
Brahma^  Indra,  and  all  the  gods,  bowing  themselves,  praised  with  laudatory  strains  the  god 
of  gods,  Farvati  and  Kali,'* 

f  As,  however,  Shiva  is  also  considered  to  be  the  Supreme  Being,  Oevi  likewise  be- 
comes  Uie  supreme  energy  ;  and  it  is  under  this  character  that  she  is  described  in  tije  Dpa- 
nbhad  contained  in  Appendix  E, 
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from  the  distress  occasioned  by  Chanda  and  Munda.  ELaving  thus 
spoken,  Chandika  repaired  to  a  secluded  spot  and  there  commenced  a 
severe  tapas  in  order  to  propitiate  Shiva,  during  which  she  was  waited 
upon  by  the  divine  mothers.*  At  length  Shiva  appeared  to  her  under 
the  form  of  a  vast  lingam,  and  concealed  within  it  thus  spoke :  —  ^  O 
Chandi !  what  is  it  that  thou  desirest  to  obtain  by  this  tapas  f^  She 
replied,  —  ^  Reveal  thyself,  and  I  will  then  inform  thee.'  Shiva  then 
manifested  himself,  and  Chandi  with  the  divine  mothers  praised  him 
with  laudatory  strains.  She  ceased,  and  Shiva  said,  —  ^  O  goddess  ! 
thou  art  celebrated  in  the  three  worlds  as  Para^hakti  (the  energy  of  the 
Supreme  Being);  wherever  thou  art  there  am  I,  and  wherever  1  am 
there  is  Chandika.  There  is  no  difference  between  us,  for  I  am  Shiva 
and,  thou  art  my  energy,  and  the  energy  of  Shiva  pervades  all  things 
movable  and  immovable.  Then  say,  O  Maheshani !  what  shall  1  do 
to  please  thee ;  for  whatever  Parashakti  wishes,  that  shall  be  acconb- 
plished.'  Chandi  replied, — *  O  god  of  gods  !  formerly  I  slew  Chanda  and 
Munda  in  battle,  but  they  have  been  born  again  as  mighty  Asuras ; 
and,  having  become  powerful  through  a  boon,  have  oppressed  the  three 
worlds;  and  it  is,  therefore,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  effect  their 
destruction  that  I  have  now  sought  thy  protection.'  Shiva  said, — 
'  Behold,  O  Chandika,  and  ye  divine  mothers  !  1  will  slay  these  Asuras 
Chanda  and  Munda,  who  have  filled  the  three  worlds  with  alarm.' 
Having  thus  spoken,  he  directed  Maheshani  to  hasten  to,  them  and 
challenge  them  to  engage  in  combat  with  him.  On  hearing  this, 
Chandi  said,  —  *  O  Shankara !  I  will  proceed  with  the  divine  mothers, 
assuming  the  guise  of  messengers,  to  these  Asuras,  and  deliver  to  them 
thy  message.'  Chandi  accordingly  proceeded  to  them,  and,  having 
been  introduced  into  their  presence,  thus  spoke  with  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance :  —  ^  I  am  Chandika  the  messenger  of  Mahesha ;  listen,  there- 
fore, to  what  he  says.  —  There  is  no  one  in  the  three  worlds  who  dares  to 
engage  you  two  in  battle ;  but  hasten  to  Shri  Mala  and  I  wUl  Jight  with 
you,  and  undoubtedly  liberate  by  your  deaths  the  universe  from  fear  and 
distress.*     On   hearing  these  words,   Chanda  replied,  —  *  Who  is  this 

♦  Thus  far  I  have  merely  given  the  substance  of  the  original. 

X  X  2 
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Maliesha  that  now  with  so  little  understanding  defies  me  to  battle» 
and  who  has  ever  heard  of  him  ?  But  the  mighty  Munda  shall  march 
with  an  army  to  Shri  Mala,  and  having  slain  him  in  combat  shall 
return  victorious/  Having  received  this  answer,  Chandi  departed, 
and  hastened  to  communicate  it  to  Shiva/'  —  Skatida  Put^an^  Mala 
Khandf  the  legend  entitled  ChandhJia-MahatmyamJ^ 

».# 
But  Devi  is  at,  the  present  day  principally  distinguished  by  a  san- 
guinary character  and  worship,  that  are  clearly  inconsistent  with  the 
indisputable  principles  of  the  Hindu  religion  j  which  condemn  bloody 
sacrifices,  and  the  use  of  flesh  and  spirituous  liquors*  f  Such,  how- 
ever»  appear  to  have  been  the  offerings  presented  to  this  goddess  from 
remote  times  j  for  although  in  the  Purans  they  are  not  distinctly  pre- 
scribed, still  such  allusions  to  them  occur  as  leave  no  doubt  that,  when 
those  works  were  composed,  the  worship  of  Devi  must  have  differed 
materially  from  that  of  the  other  deities.  It  is,  nevertheless,  remark- 
able, that^  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Shristi  Khand  of  the  Padma  Puran,  a 
very  detailed  account  of  this  worship  is  given ^  and  yet  no  mention  is 
made  in  it  of  meat-ofierings  or  libations  of  wine  ;  and  that,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,  oblations  of  this  kind  are  not  expressly  noticed  in  any 
of  the  Purans,  except  in  the  following  passage  of  the  Markandeya  |: — 

•  In  this  legend  Chanda  and  Munda  are  slain  by  Shiva ;  but  in  a  former  birth,  as  inti- 
mated in  its  they  had  been  destroyed  by  Devi,  whence  she  derived  her  name  of  Chandi* 

f  In  the  Kashi  Khand  of  the  Skanda  Puran  occurs  this  stanza :  —  "  From  ancient 
times  this  verse  has  been  sung  by  those  who  were  acquainted  witli  the  divine  nature  of  Shiva  : 
—  HTier^e^sh  15,  how  can  there  be  devotion  to  Shiva  ?  Where  spintumis  liquors  are^  haw  can 
there  be  the  xmrskip  of  Shiva  ?  Shankara  stands  Jar  off  from  those  who  are  addicted  tojleshand 
spirituous  liquorsJ' 

X  The  Brahmans  say  that  the  worship  of  Devi  is  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  pure,  in  which 
the  offerings  are  the  same  as  those  presented  to  the  other  deities ;  and  the  other  impure,  in 
which  blood,  flesh,  and  spirituous  liquors  are  offered,  but  at  the  last  they  maintain  that 
Brahmans  never  ofiSciate, 

In  his  Essay  on  the  Vedas  (As.  Res.  vol,  viii,  p.  4230  Mr.  Colebrooke  remarks  : —  "It 
may  be  hence  inferred,  or  conjectured  at  least,  that  human  sacrifices  were  not  authorised  by 
the  Veda  itself;  but  were  either  then  abrogated,  and  an  emblematical  ceremony  substituted 
in  their  place,  or  they  must  have  been  introduced  in  later  times,  on  the  atdhoriti^  of  certain 
Purans  or  Tuntras^  fabricated  btf  persons^  who,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  established 
matit/  uT^ti^bk  practices  on  the  foimdation  of  emblems  and  allegories  "jchich  they  miswtder- 
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^^  Maha  Lakshmi  is  the  supreme  mistress  of  the  three  qualities^  and 
visibly  or  invisibly  pervades  all  things ;  she  displays  in  her  four  hands 
a  citron,  a  mace,  a  shield,  and  a  goblet,  and,  refulgent  as  burnished 
gold,  fills  all  space  with  her  splendour.  From  her  substance  she  sepa^ 
rated  the  quality  of  darkness,  and  gave  it  the  form  of  a  female  black  as 
collyrium,  with  large  eyes,  terrible  tusks,  a  slender  waist,  and  bearing 
in  her  hands  a  cimiter,  a  cup,  a  head,  and  a  shield,  and  adorned 
with  human  and  serpent  heads.  This  form  of  darkness  then  thus 
spoke  to  Maha  Lakshmi :  —  *  Praise  be  to  thee,  O  mother !  assign  to 
me  names  and  functions.'  Maha  Lakshmi  replied :  —  *  I  give  to  thee 
as  names  Mahabhaya^  Mahakalij  Mahamariy  hunger,  thirst,  sleep,  night, 
Ekaviruy  KaJarattrij  and  Chandika^  these  shall  be  thy  names,  and  from 
them  thou  wilt  know  what  functions  thou  hast  to  perform/  .... 
This  goddess*  worship  by  offering  the  argha,  padyanij  achamanatrij 
ornaments,  perfumes,  flowers,  incense,  lamps,  prepared  eatables  of 
various  kinds,  bloody  fleshy  spirituous  liquorsy  saffron,  sandal,  camphor,  and 
betel  leaf.  On  her  left,  also,  worship  Mahisha  with  his  head  cut  off, 
who  in  consequence  of  being  slain  by  that  goddess  obtained  beatitude; 
and  on  the  right,  the  lion  which  is  her  vehicle.  Thus  adore  Chandika, 
by  the  prescribed  prayers  and  hymns,  and  with  due  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  thou  wilt  finally  obtain  identification  with  her.'  '*  —  The 
chapter  entitled  Devi-mahatyme  weikritikam. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  goddess  to  whom  such  impure 
offerings  are  presented,  it  will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  what  has 
preceded,  and  from  the  following  speech  of  Vishnu  to  Rudra  contained 


stood.**  But  this  observation  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the  eighteen  Purans  ;  for  in  not  one 
of  them  is  the  sacrifice  of  either  man  or  animal  enjoined,  nor  are  any  rites  or  ceremonies 
prescribed  but  what  are  perfectly  consistent  with  all  that  is  yet  known  of  the  Vedas.  In 
the  Purans,  however,  the  advantages  derivable  from  sacrifice  are  often  alluded  to. 

•  She  is  here  also  described  with  eighteen  hands,  in  which  she  holds  a  rosary,  a  lotos, 
an  arrow,  a  sword,  a  thunderbolt,  a  mace,  a  disc,  a  trident,  a  battle-axe,  a  conch,  a  bell,  a 
noose,  a  lance,  an  iron  rod,  a  shield,  a  bow,  a  goblet,  and  a  cup.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  same  deity  may  be  represented  with  more  or  fewer  arms,  the  maximum  and  minimtan 
only  being  fixed. 
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in  the  Garura  Puran : — *'  On  the  ninth  of  each  half  month  invoke  Durga 
with  these  words  : — Hrim^  protect  rne^  0  Durga  !  O  chief  of  the  divine 
mothers !  giver  of  blessings^  accept  these  various  offerings  of  flesh  and  my 
pray  en.  On  the  third,  also,  of  Margashirsha  commence  the  worship 
of  Durga  before  her  image  having  eighteen  hands,  and  holding  in  them 
a  mace,  a  bell,  a  looking-glass,  an  iron  rod,  a  bow,  a  banner,  a  small 
drum,  a  battle-axe,  a  noose,  a  lance,  a  club,  a  trident,  a  disc,  a  shield, 
an  anJcush^  a  dart,  a  thunderbolt,  and  a  skull*  ;  and  address  to  iier  the  fol- 
lowing hymn: — *  Om, praise  be  tothee,0  BIiagawati,Chamunda!  dweller 
in  cemeteries,  bearer  of  a  skull,  borne  on  a  car  drawn  by  ghosts,  Kalarattri, 
large-mouthed,  many-armed,  sounding  thy  bell  and  drum,  laughing  ter- 
ribly, gnashing  thy  horrid  teeth  loudly,  clothed  in  an  elephant's  skin, 
with  a  body  full  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  a  tremendous  tongue.  Praise 
be  to  thee,  O  Kali !  with  terrific  tusks  and  fear-inspiring  eyes  flashing 
like  lightning,  with  a  countenance  dark  with  frowns,  bearing  the 
moon  on  thy  matted  locks,  and  on  thy  neck  a  string  of  skulls  ;  Hram^ 
Hram,  O  destroyer  of  difficulties  !  quickly  accomplish  this  business  !  O 
delighter  in  flesh  and  blood  !  be  propitious,  be  propitious,  and  enter  this 
place !  Enter  J  enter ;  tread,  tread  ;  dance,  dance ;  why  del  ay  est  thou  to 
enter  ?  O  wearer  of  human  heads  and  skulls  !  seize,  seize ;  tear,  tear  i 
consume,  consume ;  slay,  slay  !  Hrum^  Hrum^  destroy,  destroy  ;  pierce, 
pierce  with  thy  trident  j  kill,  kill  with  thy  thunderbolt ;  smite,  smite  with 
thy  rod ;  cut  off,  cut  off  with  thy  disc ;  fell,  fell  with  thy  mace  i  strike, 
strike  with  thy  axe  !  come,  come,  O  Maheshwari !  come,  O  Kamarini  ! 
come,  O  Varahi !  come,  O  Aindri !  come,  O  Chamunda !  come, 
O  Kapalini !  come,  O  Mahakali  !  come,  O  frequenter  of  Kailasa  !  enter, 
enter  this  place,  O  thou  who  executest  the  wrath  of  Rudra,  and 
causes t  the  destruction  of  the  Asuras  ! '  "  But  this  sanguinary  character 
and  worship  are  peculiar  to  Devi,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  belongs 
to  the  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Hindu  religion,  or  to  the 
attributes  which  the  Hindus  ascribe  to  their  other  deities* 

•  There  is  in  the  Purans  a  great  discordancy  with  respect  to  the  different  tilings  which 
Devi  holds  in  her  hands.  In  the  Skanda,  for  instance,  they  are  thus  enumerated :  an  iron 
rod  J  a  small  drum,  a  bell,  a  trideritj  a  hatchet,  an  arrow^,  a  noose,  a  lance,  a  cimeter,  a 
lotos»  a  disc,  a  conchy  a  mace,  a  club,  a  water-pot,  a  banner,  a  swurdj  and  a  shield. 
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It  requires  to  be  remarked,  that,  although  the  name  Bhavani  occurs 
not  unfrequently  as  synonymous  to  either  Parvati  or  Devi,  I  have  never 
met  with  it  employed  as  descriptive  of  a  distinct  character  of  this 
goddess.  These  observations,  therefore,  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  rest  on  no 
grounds : — "Bhavvani  now  demands  our  attention  ;  and  in  this  character 
I  suppose  the  wife  of  Mahadeva  to  be  as  well  the  Juno  Cinxia  or 
Lucina  of  the  Romans  as  Venus  herself:  not  the  Idalian  queen  of 
laughter  and  jollity,  who,  with  her  nymphs  and  graces,  was  the  beau- 
tiful child  of  imagination,  and  answers  to  the  Indian  Rembha  with  her 
celestial  train  o£  Jpsaras  or  damsels  of  paradise ;  but  Venus  Urania,  so 
luxuriantly  painted  by  Lucretius,  and  so  properly  invoked  by  him  at  the 
opening  of  a  poem  on  nature;  Venus  presiding  over  generation."*  The 
hymn,  also,  addressed  by  Sir  W.  Jones  to  Bhavani  is  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  Hindu  mythology  ;  and  it  seems  obvious  that  he  has  mis- 
takingly  ascribed  to  Bhavani  the  attributes  which  are  peculiar  to 
Lakshmi.  In  no  account,  however,  of  the  cosmogony  is  either  the 
primary  impulse  to  creation  or  the  formation  of  the  universe  referred 
in  any  manner  to  the  agency  of  any  one  of  the  energies  of  the  three 
divine  hypostases  f;  and,  consequently,  the  following  stanza  is  obvi- 
ously contrary  to  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  Hindus  on  the 
subject :  — 

**  Mother  of  gods,  rich  nature's  queen, 
Tliy  genial  fire  emblazed  the  bursting  scene ; 
For,  on  the  expanded  blossom  sitting,  :J: 
With  sun-beams  knitting 
That  mystic  veil  for  ever  unremoved, 
Thou  badest  the  softly  kindling  flame 
Pervade  this  peopled  frame. 
And  smiles,  with  blushes  tinged,  the  work  approved." 


•  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  254-.  But  in  p.  47.  of  this  work  I  have  pointed  out 
several  coincidences  in  the  characters  ascribed  to  Lakshmi,  to  Venus  Urania,  and  to  the 
Egyptian  goddess  Athor. 

f  In  the  spiritual  system  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  cosmogony ;  for  in  it  all 
seeming  realities  are  considered  to  me  merely  illusive  appearances  produced  by  Maj/B. 

%  Parvati  is  never  represented  as  seated  on  a  lotos ;  but  Lakshmi  when  she  issued 
from  the  sea  of  milk,  appeared  seated  on  one. 
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CHAR  XIV, 

SURYA    (the  sun)* GANESHA. 

I  CAN  discover  no  grounds  for  this  fanciful  remark  of  Sir  W.  Jones: 
—  **  It  is  probable  that  the  triple  divinity  of  the  Hindus  was  originally 
no  more  than  a  personification  of  the  sun,  whom  they  call  treyitenu^y 
or  three-bodied^  in  his  triple  capacity  of  producing  forms  by  his  genial 
heatj  preserving  them  by  his  light,  or  destroying  them  by  the  concen- 
trated force  of  his  igneous  matter/'  For,  though  Surya  is  considered 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Supreme  Being,  he  is  never  identified  with 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  or  Shiva,  as  a  distinct  personage, f  If,  however,  as  it 
seems  highly  probable,  the  sun  was  in  remote  antiquity  an  object  of 
popular  worship  amongst  the  Hindus,  its  adoration  appears  to  have 
assumed,  at  the  time  when  the  Vedas  were  composed,  a  mysterious 
nature,  and  to  have  become  restricted  to  the  Brahmans.  But  Mr. 
Ward  has  justly  remarked,  —  "  The  Brahmans  consider  Surya  as  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  gods,  because  in  glory  he  resembles  the  one 
Brahm,  who  is  called  tejomaya^  or  the  glorious.  In  the  Vedas,  also,  this 
god  is  much  noticed:  the  celebrated  invocation  called  the  Gayairi^  and 
many  of  the  forms  of  meditation,  prayer,  and  praise,  used  in  the  daily 
ceremonies  of  the  Brahmans,  are  addressed  to  him/*  J 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  clearly  evince  the  preeminence  over  all 
the  other  deities,  which  must  have  been  at  one  time  ascribed  to  the 
sun,  than  the  singular  degree  of  importance,  sanctity,  and  power  which 

•  This  word  is  thus  exphiined  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  dictionary :  —  *'  The  Sun :  trai^i 
the  tliree  Vedas  and  tanu  diffusion ;  celebrated  through  the  three  sacred  books,  or  because 
the  Sama  Veda,  and  portions  of  the  other  Vedas,  are  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  sun," 

f  I  inayj  also,  point  out  another  mistake  of  Sir  W,  Jones  with  respect  to  this  deity; 
for  he  has  stated  that  "  iSurya  is  believed  to  have  descended  Jrcquenfli/  from  his  car  in  a 
human  shape,  and  to  have  left  a  race  on  earth,  who  are  equally  renowned  in  the  Indian 
stories  with  the  Heliadai  of  Greece."  But  neither  in  the  Purans,  nor  in  any  other 
Sanscrit  work,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  such  avatars  ascribed  to  Suiyra,  and  the  hitman 
ancestor  of  the  Surj/aivamska,  or  solar  race,  was  Vaiwaswat  Manu. 

J  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindus,  voL  i.  p.  50- 
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is  ascribed  to  the  Gayatri :  for,  in  the  Skanda  Puran  it  is  said, 
"  Superior  to  all  learning  is  the  difficultly  obtained  invocation,  named 
Gayatri,  preceded  by  the  mystic  syllable;  nothing  in  the  Vedas  is 
more  excellent  than  the  Gayatri;  no  invocation  is  equal  to  the 
Gayatri,  as  no  city  is  equal  to  Kashi ;  the  Gayatri  is  the  mother  of  the 
Vedas  and  of  Brahmans ;  from  repeating  it  man  is  saved  {gayantam 
trayate)^  and  hence  is  it  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Gayatri.  By  the 
power  of  the  Gayatri  the  Kshatriya  Vishwamitra,  from  being  a  Rajar- 
shi,  became  a  Brahmarshi,  and  even  obtained  such  power  as  to  be  able 
to  create  a  new  world.  What  is  there,  indeed,  that  cannot  be  effected 
by  the  Gayatri  ?  for  the  Gayatri  is  Vishnu,  Brahma,  and  Shiva,  and 
the  three  Vedas.'*  But  all  that  this  celebrated  verse,  divested  of  the 
glosses  of  commentators,  contains,  is  simply  0/w,  Bhur^  Bhuvah^  Swahy 
Tat* J  let  us  meditate  on  the  excellence  of  the  Sun^  of  the  god  Bhargafy 
may  he  excite  our  understandings ;  om,  praise  be  to  Surya^  the  Jlame  of 
heaven  !  "  This,''  adds  the  Lainga  Puran,  from  which  it  is  taken:]:,  "  is 
the  radical  invocation,  and  is  addressed  to  that  great  spirit,  the  Sqn." 
In  the  Rig  Veda  the  Gayatri  is  as  follows :  —  "  Tat^  let  us  meditate  on 
the  excellence  of  the  Sun,  of  the  god  Bharga ;  may  he  excite  our  under-* 
standings."  § 

It  will  hence  be  obvious,  that  from  the  mere  words  of  this  verse, 
so  highly  revered,  no  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  than  that  it  is 
simply  an  invocation  to  the  sun,  and  neither  the  commentators  nor  the 
Brahmans  are  agreed  with  respect  to  whether  the  sun  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Supreme  Being,  or  only  as  a  type  of  his  divinity.     Nor 

*  These  last  four  words  signify  literally,  earth,  sky,  heaven,  that.  With  respect  to  the 
last,  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Vedas,  observes :  —  "  The  pronoun  \tad\  thus 
emphatically  used,  is  understood  to  intend  the  Supreme  Being,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Vedanta.  In  his  remarks  on  the  Gayatri,  however  (As.  Res.  yol.  v.),  he  considers  it  to 
denote  truth,  and  to  refer  to  the  Satyaloka,  or  seventh  heaven. 

f  This  is  a  name  of  the  sun. 

X  Part  II.  chapter  122. 

$  As  the  original  text  of  this  celebrated  verse  has  never,  I  believe,  been  published, 

I  transcribe  it  from  the  Rig  Veda.      dtMRrJcf^^^U^       ^^|T<)=I^^     Mlijf^     t| 

fV^^^-     M"^<v^ln,.    Which  words  will  evidently  admit  of  no  other  literal  trans^ 
lation  than  that  which  I  have  given  above. 

y  V 
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am  I  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Vedas  to  admit  of  my  stating  if 
the  sun  be  ever  in  them  addressed  as  the  one  God ;  but  this  character 
is  unquestionably  ascribed  to  Surya  in  the  Upanishads,  and  in  several 
passages  of  the  Purans,  as  it  will  appear  from  the  following  quo- 
tations :  — 

The  Surya  Narayan  UpankhadJ^ 

*^  In  reciting  this  Upanishad,  let  the  reciter  place  his  thoughts  on 
Surya^  seated  upon  a  red  lotos  of  a  golden  hue,  with  four  arms  ;  two  of 
his  hands  holding  lotoses,  and  of  the  other  two,  one  as  if  granting  a 
boon,  and  the  other  protection,  borne  in  a  car  drawn  by  seven  horses, 
and  as  Shri  Narayana  the  director  of  the  wheel  of  time. 

"  Om  Bkus  om  Bhnvahy  orn  Suvah^  am  Mahar,  om  JanaJiy  om  Tapah, 
om  Satyanh  Tat,  let  us  meditate  on  the  excellence  of  the  Sun,  of  the 
god  Bharga ;  may  he  excite  our  understandings,  and  dispel  their  dark- 
ness !  The  Sun  is  the  soul  of  the  world  ;  from  the  Sun  proceed 
existence  and  non-existence  ;  from  sacrifice  to  the  Sun  proceeds  rain, 
the  cause  of  sustenance.  Praise,  therefore,  be  to  thee,  O  Aditya  !  who 
art  manifestly  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Rudra,  and  all  the  gods  ;  who  art  ma- 
nifestly the  Rig,  the  Yajur,  the  Sama,  and  Atharvan  Vedas,  and  all 
sacred  verse*  From  the  Sun  proceed  life,  the  earth,  the  sky,  and 
space  ;  and  that  Sun,  which  irradiates  the  universe,  is  the  heart,  the 
mind,  the  understanding,  the  intellect,  consciousness,  the  vital  breaths, 
the  senses,  and  their  organs.  That  Sun  consists  essentially  of  bliss, 
knowledge,  and  intuition.  Praise,  then,  be  to  thee,  O  Mitra !  save  us 
from  death  !  Praise  be  to  thee,  O  illuminator  and  benefactor  of  this 
universe  !  Thy  eye,  O  Sun  !  pervadeth  all ;  may,  therefore,  thy  all-pro- 
vident eye  protect  us  !  We  acknowledge  thee,  O  Sun  !  to  be  the  one 
God,  and  we  meditate  on  thy  countless  rays  ;  enlighten,  therefore, 
O  Sun  !  our  understandings.  The  Sun  is  in  the  west  and  the  east,  the 
north  and  the  south  ;  may  that  Sun,  who  is  every  where  present,  bestow 
upon  us  length  of  days  !    Ow/,  this  one  syllable  is  Brahm,  Ghrani  is  two 

*  This  Upanishad,  which  forms  part  of  the  Alhava  Skiras  Upanishad,  is  pi^efaced  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  hymns  in  the  Vedas,  by  stating  that  Brahma  is  the  Rhki  atul  Aditya 
the  Demia^  and  by  specifying  the  rhythm,  &c. 
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syllables,  Surya  is  also  two  syllables,  and  Aditya  consists  of  three ;  and 
thus  Om  Grani  Surya  Aditya  is  the  eight-syllabled  invocation,  which 
whoever  repeats,  he  becomes  in  reality  a  Brahman.*  He,  likewise,  who 
seated  opposite  to  the  Sun  repeats  it,  is  liberated  from  fear  and  sick- 
ness ;  misfortune  ceases  ;  and  unlawful  meats,  drinks,  intercourse,  and 
connections  become  pure  and  lawful.  Whoever  in  the  morning  repeats 
that  invocation,  which  ought  never  to  be  communicated  to  another,  he 
becomes  prosperous,  and  obtains  every  temporal  and  spiritual  advan- 
tage ;  and  whoever  repeats  it  continually  at  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
he  obtains  the  fruit  of  a  hundred  sacrifices,  and  passes  over  the  dreadful 
sea  of  mortality/' 

Prom  the  Brahma  Puran. 

"  As  Narada  was  passing,  he  observed  Nitra  f  performing  a  tapas^ 
and  wondering  to  what  god  this  tapas  could  be  offered,  he  thus 
addressed  him:  —  *  Thou  art  the  object  of  adoration  in  the  sacred 
books,  and  of  gods  and  virtuous  men  ;  thou  art  unborn,  eternal,  the 
most  excellent  of  all  things  :  from  thee  proceed  the  past,  present,  and 
future,  and  all  beings  worship  thee.  Say,  then,  who  is  the  god  that 
thou  worshippest,  for  I  know  him  not'  Mitra  replied :  —  ^  I  will 
unfold  to  thee  a  most  mysterious  and  eternal  truth.  The  god  whom  I 
worship  is  that  universal  Spirit  which  pervades  all  things  ;  himself  ma- 
terial, he  X  assumes  the  three  qualities,  and  manifests  himself  as  Purusha 
and  Prakriti  j  incorporeal,  he  yet  dwells  in  all  bodies,  but  is  not  affected 
by  their  actions ;  within  me,  within  thee,  and  within  others  he  resides, 
the  witness  of  every  thing,  but  himself  unseen  and  incomprehensible : 
he  is  the  universal  head,  the  universal  eye,  the  universal  arm,  the 
universal  foot ;  he  alone  pervades  all  bodies  {Kshetra\  and  hence  is 
he  called  Kshetradgna ;  he  assumes  a  corporeal  form,  and  hence  is 
named  Purusha ;  and  as  the  universe  is  but  his  visible  manifestation, 

♦  That  is,  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  Brahm,  or  the  one  God. 
f  One  of  the  twelve  suns ;  but  here  addressed  by  Narada  as  the  sole  Sun, 
j  The  pronoun  refers  to  the  Sun,  as  it  will  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  this  passage. 
The  beginning,  also,  of  this  narration  thus  commences.  —  Brahma  addressing  the  holy 
sages :  ^^  I  will  explain  unto  you  the  deeply  mysterious  nature  of  the  sun,"  &c. 

Y  Y    2 
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lie  is  known  as  the  universal  substance.  From  multiform  entities  he 
is  named  the  universal  form^  but  still  unity  alone  can  be  predicated  of 
him^  for  all  things  are  created  from  his  essence ;  yet  unity  and  diver- 
sity proceed  from  him,  as  various  fires  kindled  from  one  fire  may  burn 
in  different  places ;  and  as  a  thousand  lamps  may  be  lighted  from  one 
lamp,  so  does  his  effulgence  manifest  itself  in  Brahma  and  the  other 
gods.  His  unity  is  the  destruction  of  the  universe,  and  his  diversity 
its  existence  * ;  all  things  movable  and  immovable  are  finite,  but  he 
IS  infinite,  eternal,  and  all-pervading  ;  know  him  to  be  the  originator  of 
Brahma,  the  author  of  entity  and  nonentity;  no  one  is  superior  to 
him,  and  he  is  adored  by  all  who  love  virtue  and  desire  beatitude. 
Being  convinced  of  these  truths,  I  worship  Surya  j  by  devotion  to 
whom  alone  can  final  beatitude  be  obtained ;  and  hence  is  the  Sun 
worshipped  as  the  Supreme  Spirit  by  gods,  holy  sages,  and  pious  men/ 
.  •  .  .  Brahma  thus  continued  his  address  to  the  holy  sages  :  — 
*  The  Sun  is  the  root  of  the  three  worlds,  and  from  him  proceeded 
this  universe,  Suras,  Asuras,  and  men  ;  Rudra,  Vishnu,  Brahma,  Indra, 
and  all  the  dwellers  in  heaven.  Surya  is  the  mighty  effulgence  which 
is  universally  diffused,  the  universal  spirit,  the  universal  lord,  the  creator, 
the  God  of  gods.  From  the  Sun,  in  the  beginning  of  time,  proceeded 
existence  and  nonexistence,  and  on  identification  with  him  depends 
final  beatitude.'" — Brahma  Puran^  the  chapter  entitled  Aditya-- 
Mahatmya  warnanuy  and  the  commencement  of  the  following  one. 

To  the  same  purpose  Mr.  Colebrooke  quotes  the  following  passage 
from  a  commentary  of  Yadgna\  alkia :  —  **  The  concluding  prayer  is 
subjoined  to  teach  the  various  manifestations  of  that  light  which  is  the 
Sun  himself-  It  is  Brahm,  the  supreme  souk  The  Sun  (says  Yadgna- 
valkia)  is  Brahm  :  this  is  a  sacred  truth  revealed  in  the  sacred  Upa- 
nishadsi  and  in  various  skakas  of  the  Vedas,  So  the  Bhavishya  Puran, 
speaking  of  the  Sun.  Because  there  is  none  greater  than  he,  nor  has 
been,  nor  will  be,  therefore  he  is  celebrated  as  the  supreme  soul  in  all 

•  Tliat  is,  when  all  things  are  identified  with  the  Supreme  Being,  the  universe  ceases 
to  CKist,  as  its  existence  depeods  entirely  on  his  manifesting  himself  under  various  forms. 
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he  is  known  as  tlie  universal  substance.  From  multiform  entities  he 
is  named  the  universal  form,  but  still  unity  alone  can  be  predicated  of 
him^  for  all  things  are  created  from  his  essence;  yet  unity  and  diver- 
sity proceed  from  him,  as  various  fires  kindled  from  one  fire  may  burn 
in  different  places;  and  as  a  thousand  lamps  may  be  lighted  from  one 
lamp,  so  does  his  eflTulgence  manifest  itself  in  Brahma  and  the  other 
gods.  His  unity  is  the  destruction  of  the  universe,  and  his  diversity 
its  existence  *  ;  all  things  movable  and  immovable  are  finite,  but  he 
is  infinite,  eternal,  and  all-pervading  ;  know  him  to  be  the  originator  of 
Brahma,  the  author  of  entity  and  nonentity ;  no  one  is  superior  to 
him,  and  he  is  adored  by  all  who  love  virtue  and  desire  beatitude. 
Being  convinced  of  these  truths,  I  worship  Surya;  by  devotion  to 
whom  alone  can  final  beatitude  be  obtained ;  and  hence  is  the  Sun 
worshipped  as  the  Supreme  Spirit  by  gods,  holy  sages,  and  pious  men.' 
.  •  ,  •  Brahma  thus  continued  his  address  to  the  holy  sages  :  — 
*  The  Sun  is  the  root  of  the  three  worlds,  and  from  him  proceeded 
this  universe,  Suras,  Asuras,  and  men  ;  Rudra,  Vishnu,  Brahma,  lodra, 
and  all  the  dwellers  in  heaven,  Surya  is  the  mighty  eflfulgence  which 
is  universally  difflised,  the  universal  spirit,  the  universal  lord,  the  creator, 
the  God  of  gods.  From  the  Sun,  in  the  beginning  of  time,  proceeded 
existence  and  nonexistence,  and  on  identification  with  him  depends 
final  beatitude/ "  —  Brahma  Puran^  the  chapter  entitled  Adiiya' 
Mahatmya  warnana,  and  the  commencement  of  the  following  one. 


To  the  same  purpose  Mr.  Colebrooke  quotes  the  following  passage 
from  a  commentary  of  Yadgnavalkia : — "The  concluding  prayer  is 
subjoined  to  teach  the  various  manifestations  of  that  light  which  is  the 
Sun  himself!  It  is  Brahm,  the  supreme  souL  The  Sun  (says  Yadgna- 
valkia)  is  Brahm  :  this  is  a  sacred  truth  revealed  in  the  sacred  Upa- 
nishads,  and  in  various  skakas  of  the  Vedas,  So  the  Bhavishya  Puran, 
speaking  of  the  Sun.  Because  there  is  none  greater  than  he,  nor  has 
been,  nor  will  be,  therefore  he  is  celebrated  as  the  supreme  soul  in  all 

•  That  is,  when  all  things  are  Idetitiiied  with  the  Supreme  Being,  the  universe  ceases 
to  exist,  as  its  existence  depends  entirely  on  his  manifestijig  himself  under  various  forms. 
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the  Vedas."  ♦  In  another  place :  —  "  That  which  is  the  Sun,  and  thus 
called  light,  or  effulgent  power,  is  adorable,  and  must  be  worshipped 
by  them  who  dread  successive  births  and  deaths,  and  who  eagerly 
desire  beatitude.  The  being,  who  may  be  seen  in  the  solar  orb,  must 
be  contemplated  by  the  understanding,  to  obtain  exemption  from  suc- 
cessive births  and  deaths,  and  from  various  pains."  f 

The  Sun,  also,  is  supposed  to  have  assumed,  for  more  effec- 
tually diffusing  his  genial  power  over  the  universe,  twelve  forms  ;  and 
hence,  as  every  form  of  a  deity  is  believed  to  possess  a  distinct  and 
independent  existence,  have  originated  the  twelve  suns  which  are  so 
often  alluded  to  in  Sanscrit  works.  Their  names  are  thus  given  in  the 
Brahma  Puran :  —  "  The  first  form  of  the  Sun  is  named  Indra^  the 
lord  of  the  gods,  and  the  destroyer  of  their  enemies  ;  the  second  Dhata^ 
the  creator  of  all  things ;  the  third  Par/ani/a,  residing  in  the  clouds, 
and  showering  rain  on  the  earth  from  its  beams ;  the  fourth  Twashta^ 
who  dwells  in  all  corporeal  forms ;  the  fifth  Pushuj  who  gives  nutri- 
ment to  all  beings ;  the  sixth  Aryama^  who  brings  sacrifices  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  ;  the  seventh  derives  his  name  from  almsgiving,  and 
delights  mendicants  with  gifts ;  the  eighth  is  called  Vivasvan^  who 
ensures  good  digestion  ;  the  ninth  Vishnu^  who  constantly  manifests 
himself  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  the  gods ;  the  tenth 
ArnsJiuman,  who  preserves  the  vital  organs  in  a  sound  state;  the 
eleventh  Varuna^  who,  residing  in  the  waters,  vivifies  the  universe ; 
and  the  twelfth  Mitra^  who  dwells  in  the  orb  of  the  moon  for  the 
benefit  of  the  three  worlds.  These  are  the  twelve  splendours  of  the 
Sun,  the  Supreme  Spirit,  which  through  them  pervades  the  universe, 
and  irradiates  the  inmost  souls  of  men."  % 

•  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  v.  p.  352. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  351.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  exemption  from  future  states  of  being  is 
acquired  only  by  identification  with  the  Supreme  Spirit. 

X  This  passage  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  before  quoted. 

In  a  passage,  however,  following  shortly  after,  it  is  said  that  the  common  names  of  the 
twelve  suns  are  Aditya,  Savita,  Surya,  A^hira,  Arka,  Prabhakara,  Martanda,  Bhaskara, 
Bhanu,  Chittrabhanu,  Divakara,  and  Ravi ;  and  that  the  twelve  sacred  names  are  those 
given  above,  viz.  Vishnu,  Dhata,  Bhaga,  Pusha,  Mitra,  Indra,  Varuna,  Aryama,  Vivasvan^ 
Amshuman,  Twashta,  and  Parjanya.  But  the  Sun  has,  altogether,  one  thousand  names  or 
epithets. 
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lie  is  known  as  the  universal  substance-  From  multiform  entities  he 
is  named  the  universal  form,  but  still  unity  alone  can  be  predicated  of 
him,  for  all  things  are  created  from  his  essence ;  yet  unity  and  diver- 
sity proceed  from  him,  as  various  fires  kindled  from  one  fire  may  burn 
in  different  places;  and  as  a  thousand  lamps  may  be  lighted  from  one 
lamp,  so  does  his  effulgence  manifest  itself  in  Brahma  and  the  other 
gods.  His  unity  is  the  destruction  of  the  universe,  and  his  diversity 
its  existence  * ;  all  things  movable  and  immovable  are  finite,  but  he 
is  infinite,  eternal,  and  all-pervading  ;  know  him  to  be  the  originator  of 
Brahma,  the  author  of  entity  and  nonentity;  no  one  is  superior  to 
him,  and  he  is  adored  by  all  who  love  virtue  and  desire  beatitude. 
Being  convinced  of  these  truths,  I  worship  Surya ;  by  devotion  to 
whom  alone  can  final  beatitude  be  obtained;  aud  hence  is  the  Sun 
worshipped  as  the  Supreme  Spirit  by  gods,  holy  sages,  and  pious  men,* 

•  .     ,     .     Brahma  thus  continued  his  address  to  the  holy  sages  :  — 

*  The  Sun  is  the  root  of  the  three  worlds,  and  from  him  proceeded 
this  universe,  Suras,  Asuras,  and  men  ;  Rudra,  Vishnu,  Brabma,  Indra, 
and  all  the  dwellers  in  heaven,  Surya  is  the  mighty  effulgence  which 
is  universally  diffused,  the  universal  spirit,  the  universal  lord,  the  creator, 
the  God  of  gods.  From  the  Sun,  in  the  beginning  of  time,  proceeded 
existence  and  nonexistence,  and  on  identification  with  him  depends 
final  beatitude-* "  —  BraJmia  Puran,  the  chapter  entitled  Adiiya- 
Mahatmya  waniana^  and  the  commencement  of  the  following  one. 

To  the  same  purpose  Mn  Colebrooke  quotes  the  following  passage 
from  a  commentary  of  Yadgnavalkia : — "The  concluding  prayer  is 
subjoined  to  teach  the  various  manifestations  of  that  light  which  is  the 
Sun  himself.  It  is  Brahm,  the  supreme  soub  The  Sun  (says  Yadgna- 
valkia) is  Brahm  i  this  is  a  sacred  truth  revealed  in  the  sacred  Upa- 
nishads,  and  in  various  shakas  of  the  Vedas,  So  the  Bhavishya  Puran, 
speaking  of  the  Sun.  Because  there  is  none  greater  than  he,  nor  has 
been,  nor  will  be,  therefore  he  is  celebrated  as  the  supreme  soul  in  all 

•  That  is,  when  all  things  are  identified  with  the  Supreme  Being,  the  universe  ceases 
to  eidst,  as  its  existence  depends  entirely  on  his  manifesting  himself  under  various  furms. 
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the  Vedas.**  *  In  another  place :  —  "  That  which  is  the  Sun,  and  thus 
called  light,  or  effulgent  power,  is  adorable,  and  must  be  worshipped 
by  them  who  dread  successive  births  and  deaths,  and  who  eagerly 
desire  beatitude.  The  being,  who  may  be  seen  in  the  solar  orb,  must 
be  contemplated  by  the  understanding,  to  obtain  exemption  from  suc- 
cessive births  and  deaths,  and  from  various  pains."  f 

The  Sun,  also,  is  supposed  to  have  assumed,  for  more  effec- 
tually diffusing  his  genial  power  over  the  universe,  twelve  forms  ;  and 
hence,  as  every  form  of  a  deity  is  believed  to  possess  a  distinct  and 
independent  existence,  have  originated  the  twelve  suns  which  are  ^o 
often  alluded  to  in  Sanscrit  works.  Their  names  are  thus  given  in  the 
Brahma  Puran  :  — - "  The  first  form  of  the  Sun  is  named  Indra^  the 
lord  of  the  gods,  and  the  destroyer  of  their  enemies  ;  the  second  Dhata^ 
the  creator  of  all  things ;  the  third  Parjanya^  residing  in  the  clouds, 
and  showering  rain  on  the  earth  from  its  beams ;  the  fourth  Twashta^ 
who  dwells  in  all  corporeal  forms  ;  the  fifth  Pusha,  who  gives  nutri- 
ment to  all  beings ;  the  sixth  Aryama^  who  brings  sacrifices  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  ;  the  seventh  derives  his  name  from  almsgiving,  and 
delights  mendicants  with  gifts ;  the  eighth  is  called  Vivasvan,  who 
ensures  good  digestion ;  the  ninth  Vishnu^  who  constantly  manifests 
himself  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  the  gods ;  the  tenth 
Amshuman,  who  preserves  the  vital  organs  in  a  sound  state;  the 
eleventh  Varuna,  who,  residing  in  the  waters,  vivifies  the  universe; 
and  the  twelfth  Mitra^  who  dwells  in  the  orb  of  the  moon  for  the 
benefit  of  the  three  worlds.  These  are  the  twelve  splendours  of  the 
Sun,  the  Supreme  Spirit,  which  through  them  pervades  the  universe, 
and  irradiates  the  inmost  souls  of  men."  % 

•  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  v.  p.  352. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  351.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  exemption  from  future  states  of  being  is 
acquired  only  by  identification  with  the  Supreme  Spirit. 

X  This  passage  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  before  quoted. 

In  a  passage,  however,  following  shortly  after,  it  is  said  that  the  common  names  of  the 
twelve  suns  are  Aditya,  Savita,  Surya,  Mihira,  Arka,  Prabhakara,  Martanda,  Bhaskara, 
Bhanu,  Chittrabhanu,  Divakara,  and  Ravi ;  and  that  the  twelve  sacred  names  are  those 
given  above,  viz.  Vishnu,  Dhata,  Bhaga,  Pusha,  Mitra,  Indra,  Varuna,  Aryama,  Vivasvan^ 
Amshuman,  Twashta,  and  Parjanya.  But  the  Sun  has,  altogether,  one  thousand  names  or 
epithets. 
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It  will  hence  be  evident,  that  in  the  Hindu  religion  Surya  appears 
under  two  perfectly  distinct  characters,  the  one  as  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  the  other  as  an  inferior  deity,  the  regent  of  the  solar  orb*  It  is, 
however,  under  this  last  cliaracter  that  he  is  generally  considered  ;  and 
his  subjecting  himself  to  birth  and  assumption  of  corporeality  is  thus 
related  in  the  Brahma  Puran  ;  —  The  holy  Sages  saidf — ^"  O  lord  !  thou 
hast  first  informed  us  that  the  Sun  is  without  form  or  quality,  and 
always  existing,  and  now  thou  sayest  that  he  was  born  the  son  of 
Kashyapa ;  a  great  doubt,  therelbre,  has  occurred  to  us  how  such  an 
orb  of  mighty  splendour,  darting  its  fiery  beams,  could  be  subject  to 
birth."  Brahma  replied  *,  —  ''  Aditi,  beholding  her  sons  vanquished  by 
the  Daityas  and  Danavas,  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  three 
worlds,  and  perishing  from  hunger  in  consequence  of  being  deprived  of 
their  shares  of  sacrifices,  commenced  a  severe  tapas  to  the  Sun,  and 
kneeling  on  the  ground  adored  him  with  many  a  laudatory  strain-  At 
length,  after  a  long  period  had  elapsed,  that  god,  being  propitiated,  ma- 
nifested himself.  Then  Adita  beheld  within  a  well  a  wondrous  splen- 
dour, and  on  the  ground  around  her  a  heavenly  radiance,  difficult  to  be 
gazed  upon  ;  and,  agitated  with  i'ear,  she  thus  spoke  :  — '^  Through  thy 
favour,  O  god  of  the  universe  !  I  now  reverently  behold  thee;  but  be 
pleased  to  permit  me  to  see  thee  in  a  visible  fornix  O  Divakara  !  * 
Surya  then  revealed  himself  in  a  form  refulgent  as  burnished  gold,  and 
beholding  Aditi  prostrated  before  him,  he  thus  said:  —  *  Choose  what- 
ever boon  thou  desirest.'  Aditi  bowing  her  head,  and  paining  the 
ground  with  her  knees,  thus  replied, — *  In  compassion  to  my  sons,  O 
god!  deign  to  permit  a  portion  of  thy  divine  nature  to  be  born  from 
my  womb,  in  order  that  he  may  destroy  their  enemies,  and  restore 
them  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  three  worlds,  and  to  a  participation  in 
sacrifices,*  Surya  replied,  —  *  I  will  comply  with  thy  wishes,  and  be 
born  thy  son  ; '  and  then  disappeared.  Thus  did  Aditi  finish  her  tapaSf 
having  obtained  all  she  wished  ;  and,  shortly  after,  a  beam  of  the  Sun 
descended  into  the  womb  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  In  order,  there- 
fore, that  she  might  conceive  this  son  in  all  purity,  during  the  hundred 


•  I  have  omitted  the  first  part  of  the  answer. 
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divine  years  allotted  for  her  gestation,  she  performed  daily  the  severest 
penances  and  devotional  acts.  On  beholding  which,  Kashyapa  became 
somewhat  angry,  and  thus  addressed  her :  —  *  Why  dost  thou,  by 
these  daily  practices,  kill  the  foetus  in  thy  womb?*  She  replied, — 
*  In  order  that  the  foetus  may  become  a  being  superior  to  all  others, 
and  the  death  of  the  Asuras ; '  and  in  consequence  of  her  displeasure 
at  her  husband's  words,  the  child  was  immediately  born,  blazing  like 
the  sun.  On  beholding  this  splendour  of  Surya,  Kashyapa  adored  him 
with  laudatory  strains ;  and,  as  he  was  thus  engaged,  an  incorporeal 
voice  thus  spoke  from  heaven :  —  *  Because  thou  saidst  to  thy  wife, 
'  hilled  will  this  foetus  be  by  thee*  [Marita-andam),  he  shall  be  named 
Martanda,  and  he  shall  destroy  the  Asuras,  and  restore  the  Suras  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  three  worlds,  and  participation  in  sacrifices.* 
The  gods  having  heard  this  celestial  voice  were  delighted,  and  Indra 
challenged  the  Daityas  and  Danavas  to  battle.  They  came,  and  a  ter- 
rible combat  ensued  ;  in  which  Martanda  appeared,  and  with  his  blaz- 
ing beams  reduced  the  enemies  of  the  gods  to  ashes.  Thus  restored 
to  their  sovereignty,  the  gods,  after  praising  Martanda,  resumed  their 
different  powers,  and  Martanda  also  proceeded  to  exercise  the  dominion 
which  was  assigned  to  him.'*  — Brahma  Puran^  the  chapter  entitled 
Ma  rtandaya  janma-lambana. 

Before  quitting  the  account  of  this  deity,  it  seems  proper  to  advert 
to  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  in  his  Essay  on  the  Vedas : 
—  The  seventh  chapter  [of  the  tenth  book  of  the  Sanhita  of  the  Rig 
Veda]  opens  with  a  hymn,  in  which  Surya,  surnamed  Savitriy  the  wife  of 
moouj  is  made  the  speaker.'*  But  I  strongly  suspect  that  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke has  not  here  adverted  to  the  form  of  a  word  which  is  evidently 
a  patronymic^ y  and  that  he  has,  in  consequence,  converted  the  daughter 
into  the  father.  At  least,  the  commentator  Sayancharya  intimates 
most  distinctly,  that  it  was  not  the  Sun^  but  his  daughter,  who  was 
given  in  marriage  to  the  Moon ;    and  says,  —  "  She  was  the  daughter 

*  In  the  text  of  this  Veda  the  name  of  the  person  given  in  maiTiage  to  the  Moon  is 
Surya  in  the  feminine  gender,  and  not  Surya  in  the  masculine,  the  form  in  which  it 
always  occurs  when  applied  to  the  Sun.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  Sanscrit  alpha- 
bet there  are  distinct  characters  for  the  short  and  long  a. 
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of  the  Simy  but  called  the  daughter  of  Prajapatt,  on  account  of  the 
affection  which  he  bore  to  her.*  In  the  text,  also,  of  this  hymn 
it  is  explicitly  said  that  Savila  {the  sun)  gave  Surya  to  ket^  husband,  -f 
It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  from  neither  the  text  nor  the  com- 
mentary of  the  two  passages  quoted  by  Mr,  Colebrookej  are  there  any 
grounds  for  supposing  that  in  the  Hindu  religion  the  female  sex  was 
ever  ascribed  to  the  Sun;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  numerous  passages 
of  the  Rig  Veda,  and  I  hence  conclude  of  the  other  Vedas,  the  Sun 
invariably  appears  under  the  mascuHne  genden  Had,  also,  such  an 
opinion  ever  prevailed,  some  traces  of  it  might  be  justly  expected 
to  be  found  in  the  Upanishads  and  Purans,  but  in  these  works  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  it  occurs.4  This  mistake,  however,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  because  it  tends  to  confound  the  Sun^  in  conse- 
quence of  an  appellation  resting  on  an  erroneous  supposition  §,  with 
Saviiriy  the  female  energy  of  Brahma.    (See  ante.  Chapter  XIL) 

GAKESHA. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  the  five  deities  held  principally  in 
veneration  by  the  Hindus^  are  Vishnu,  Shiva,  Devi,  Surya,  and  Gane- 

•  These  words  occur  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage  in  the  Jttarei/a  Brahmana 
quoted  in  a  note  by  Mr.  Colebrooke.  But  in  the  commencement  of  his  commentary  on  the 
hymn  immediately  preceding  the  one  quoted  from  the  Sankita  by  Mr-  Colebrooke,  Sa^ 

ancharya  says,  ^RffT  tq  fq  ^  |  ^  ^r|qr1T-  In  the  first  hymn  Surya  celebrates  her 
marriage^  which  words  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  proper  name  here  applies  not  to  the 
Sun  J  but  to  his  daughter. 

t  Tlie  words  are  ^^  2|cq^5fX[  ^Trft  ^H^^ItlRin  K^^fT-  Sayanacharya, 
however,  understands  Savila  to  be  here  intended  for  Pmjapaii\  which  is  the  name  used  ui 
the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  But  most  assuredly  Savila  can  be  nowhere  found  sls  one  of  the 
names  of  Brahma. 

t  According  to  the  Purans,  also*  the  Moon  was  not  married  to  one  wife  only,  but  to 
twenty-seven  wives,  the  daughters  of  Daksha, 

§  In  the  translation  of  an  extract  from  the  Rig  Veda,  relating  to  the  primeval  sacrifice, 
given  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  in  his  Essay  on  the  Vedas,  occur  these  words  :  —  "  First  was  pro- 
duced the  Gayafri  joined  with  fire ;  next  the  Sun  {Savitri)  attended  by  UshnihJ*  But  in 
the  text  the  name  of  the  Sun  is  distinctly  written  Saviiay  and  the  crude  nominative  of  this 
noun  is  scarcely  ever  used.  It  must  also  be  carefully  remaiked,  that  this  crude  nominative 
is  S^vih%  and  that  the  name  of  the  female  energy  of  Bralima  is  Savih%  two  words  perfectly 
distinct.  It  is  the  last,  however,  which  is  given  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmatm  as  a  surname  to 
Surya  the  daughter  of  Savila^  and  which  the  commentator  considers  to  be  a  patronymic 
regularly  derived  from  the  crude  nominative  Sdvitru 
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sha*  :  but  it  is  impossible  to  understand  why  the  last  has  been  so  highly 
exalted ;  for  he  is  a  derivative^  and  not  an  original,  god,  and  no  legends 
attesting  his  divine  power  occur  in  the  eighteen  Purans.  As  appli- 
cable, however,  to  the  present  day,  and  perhaps  to  remoter  times,  this 
remark  of  Sir  W.  Jones  is  perfectly  just :  — "  All  sacrifices  and 
religious  ceremonies,  all  addresses  even  to  superior  gods,  all  serious 
compositions  in  writing,  and  all  worldly  affairs  of  moment,  are  begun 
by  pious  Hindus  with  an  invocation  of  Ganesha.'^  The  accounts,  also, 
of  his  production  in  the  different  Purans  are  variant,  and  it  is,  I 
believe,  in  the  Padma  alone  that  it  is  said  that  he  was  the  son  of  Shiva 
and  Parvati ;  as  in  several  of  the  others  he  is  described  as  either  having 
been  formed  by  Parvati  f,  who  was  desirous  of  having  a  son,  or  having 
been  produced  by  her  in  a  mysterious  manner.  In  the  following 
extract,  however,  his  production  is  ascribed  to  Shiva  only  :  — 

From  the  Varaha  Puran. 

"  The  immortals  and  holy  sages  observing  that,  whether  the  actions 
which  they  or  others  commenced  were  good  or  bad,  no  difficulty 
occurred  in  accomplishing  them,  consulted  together  respecting  the 
means  by  which  obstacles  might  be  opposed  to  the  commission  of 
bad  actions,  and  determined  to  have  recourse  to  Rudra.  They  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  Kailasa,  and  thus  with  reverence  addressed  him  :  — 
*  O  Mahadeva,  god  of  gods,  three-eyed,  bearer  of  the  trident,  it  is 
thou  alone  who  canst  create  a  being  capable  of  opposing  obstacles  to 
the  commission  of  improper  acts.'      On  hearing  these  words,  Shiva 

*  See  also  the  Upanishad  contained  in  Appendix  F.,  in  which  Ganesha  is  identified 
with  the  Supreme  Being. 

t  One  day,  when  she  was  bathing,  Parvati  formed  the  oil,  ointments,  and  impurity 
that  came  from  her  body  into  the  figure  of  a  man,  to  which  she  gave  life  by  sprinkling  it 
with  the  water  of  the  Ganges.  In  die  Matsya  Puran  it  is  said  that  this  figure  was  formed 
with  the  head  of  an  elephant ;  but  in  the  Shiva  it  is  related,  that,  ^Aer  giving  Ganesha 
life,  Parvati  placed  him  at  the  door  to  prevent  intrusion  while  she  finished  bathing,  and 
that,  Shiva,  having  come  there,  on  his  wishing  to  enter  a  battle  ensued  between  them. 
In  which  Shiva  cut  off  the  head  of  Ganesha ;  but,  on  Parvati  explaining  the  mistake  and 
lamenting  the  death  of  her  son,  he  directed  the  first  head  that  was  to  be  found  to  be 
brought  to  him,  which  happened  to  be  an  elephant's,  and  this  he  fitted  to  the  body  of 
Ganesha,  and  resuscitated  him. 
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looked  at  Parvati,  and  began  to  consider  in  what  manner  he  could 
effect  the  wishes  of  the  gods;  and,  as  he  was  immersed  in  thought, 
from  the  splendour  of  his  countenance  sprang  into  existence  a  youth, 
shedding  radiance  around,  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  Sliiva,  and 
evidently  another  Rudra,  and  captivating  by  his  beauty  the  female 
inhabitants  of  heaven-  Uma  regarded  him^  and  when  she  saw  him 
thus  lovely,  her  natural  disposition^  was  excited,  and  incensed  with 
anger  she  uttered  this  curse  :  —  *  Thou  shalt  not  offend  my  sight  with 
the  form  of  a  beautiful  youth,  therefore  assume  an  elephant's  head  and 
a  large  belly,  and  thus  may  all  thy  beauties  vanisli  !*,,*•  Shiva 
thus  spoke  to  his  son;  —  *  Thy  names  shall  be  Ganesha,  Vinayaka, 
Vighnaraja,  the  son  of  Shiva;  thou  shalt  be  the  chief  of  the  Vinayakas 
and  Ganas;  success  and  disappointment  shall  proceed  from  thee  ;  and 
great  shall  be  thy  influence  amongst  the  gods,  and  in  sacrifices  and  all 
affairs.  Therefore  shalt  thou  be  worshipped  and  invoked  the  first  on 
all  occasions,  or  otherwise  the  object  and  prayers  of  him  who  omits 
to  do  so,  shall  fail/  "  —  Varaha  Vxtrmi^  the  chapter  entitled  Vinuy- 
akotpaitL 


In  the  following  passage,  however,  of  the  Skanda  Purauy  the  birth 
of  Ganapati  is  ascribed  to  Parvati  only  :  —  Shivaj  addressing  ParvatL — 
**  Formerly  during  the  twilight  that  intervened  between  the  Dwapara 
and  Kali  Yugs,  women,  barbarians,  Shudras,  and  other  workers  of  sin, 
obtained  entrance  into  heaven  by  visiting  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Someshwara*f  Sacrifices,  ascetic  practices,  charitable  gifts,  and  all  the 
other  prescribed  ordhiances  ceased,  and  men  thronged  only  to  the 
temple  of  Shiva.  Hence  old  and  young,  the  skilled  in  the  Vedas  and 
those  ignorant  of  them,  and  even  women  and  Shudras,  ascended  to 
heaven,  until  at  length  it  became  crowded  to  excess.  Then  Indra  and 
the  gods,  afflicted  at  being  thus  overcome  by  men,  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  Shiva,  and  thus  with  reverence  addressed  him  :  —  *  O  Shan- 
kara !  by  thy  favour  heaven  is  pervaded  by  men,  and  we  are  nearly! 


•  Indignant  at  Shiva  producing  without  her  participalioii  so  perfect  a  son. 
f  llie  same  as  Spnianath* 
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expelled  from  it  These  mortals  wander  wherever  they  please,  ex- 
claiming, *^  I  am  the  greatest  j  I  am  the  greatest ;"  and  Dharma  Rajah, 
beholding  the  register  of  their  good  and  evil  deeds,  remains  silent,  lost 
in  astonishment.  For  the  seven  hells  were  most  assuredly  intended 
for  their  reception  ;  but,  having  visited  thy  shrine,  their  sins  have  been 
remitted,  and  they  have  obtained  a  most  excellent  futurity/  Shiva 
replied,  —  *  Such  was  my  promise  to  Soma,  nor  can  it  be  infringed ; 
and  all  men,  therefore,  who  visit  the  temple  of  Someshwara  must 
ascend  to  heaven.  But  supplicate  Parvati,  and  she  will  contrive  some 
means  for  extricating  you  from  this  distress.'  The  gods  then  kneeling 
before  Parvati,  with  folded  hands  and  bended  heads,  thus  invoked  her 
assistance  with  laudatory  strains  :  —  *  Praise  be  to  thee,  O  supreme  of 
goddesses,  supporter  of  the  universe  !  Praise  be  to  thee,  O  lotos-eyed, 
resplendent  as  gold!  Praise  be  to  thee,  O  beloved  of  Shiva,  who 
createst  and  destroy  est !  Praise  be  to  thee,  O  mountain-born  !  Praise 
be  to  thee,  O  Kalarattri,  O  Durga,  who  pervadest  the  universe,  and  art 
the  sole  substance  from  which  all  female  forms,  whether  mortal  or 
immortal,  originate  !  grant  us  thy  aid,  and  save  us  from  this  fearful  dis- 
tress.' Having  heard  the  supplication  of  Indra  and  the  gods,  thou,  O 
goddess  !  wert  moved  with  compassion,  and,  gently  rubbing  thy  body, 
there  was  thence  produced  a  wondrous  being  with  four  arms  and  the 
head  of  an  elephant ;  when  thou  thus  addressed  the  gods :  —  *  Desirous 
of  your  advantage  have  I  created  this  being,  who  will  occasion  obstacles 
to  men,  and  deluding  them  will  deprive  them  of  the  wish  to  visit 
Somanatha,  and  thus  shall  they  fall  into  hell.'  This  heard,  the  gods 
were  delighted,  and  returned  to  their  own  abodes,  relieved  from  all  fear 
of  mankind. 

"  The  Elephant'faced  then  thus  spoke  to  thee,  O  Devi :  —  *  Com- 
mand, O  lovely  goddess  !  what  I  shall  now  do.'  Thou  didst  reply,  — 
'  Oppose  obstacles  to  men's  visiting  Somanatha,  and  entice  them  to 
give  up  such  a  purpose  by  the  allurements  of  wives,  children,  posses- 
sions, and  wealth.  But  from  those  who  propitiate  thee  by  the  following 
hymn,  do  thou  remove  all  difficulties,  and  enable  them  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  Shiva  by  worshipping  at  his  shrine  of  Somanatha :  —  Ow,  / 
praise  thee,  0  lord  of  difficulties !  the  beloved  spouse  of  Siddhi  and  Bud- 
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dhi^ ;  Ganapati^  invincible j  and  the  giver  of  victory y  the  opposer  of  ohda^ 
cles  to  the  success  of  men  who  do  not  worship  thee ! .  I  praise  thee,  0  Qa^ 
nesha !  the  dreadful  son  of  Uma,  but  firm  and  easily  propitiated  I  O 
Vinayakaj  I  praise  thee  !  0  elephant  facedy  who  didst  formerly  protect  the 
gods  and  accomplish  their  wishes,  I  praise  thee  !  Thus,'  continued  Par- 
vati,  *  shalt  thou  be  praised  and  worshipped  on  the  fourth  of  each  half 
month ;  and  whoever  previously  invokes  the  god  Vinayaka,  no  difficul- 
ties shall  impede  the  attainment  of  his  purposed  object,  and  a  mort 
beneficial  result  shall  he  derive  from  sacrifices,  pilgrimages,  and  all 
other  devotional  acts/"  —  Skanda  Puranam;  Prabhasa  Mahatmffiam^ 
the  chapter  entitled,  Kapardi^Mahatmyam.f 

•  Knowledge  and  Understandings  the  two  wives  of  Ganesha. 

f  Prabhasa  Kshettram  is  the  Sanscrit  name  of  the  temple  of  which  Shiva,  under  the 
character  of  Somanatha  (the  moon's  lord),  is  the  deity.  A  lingam  was  here  set  up  by  Soma 
in  commemoration  of  his  having  been  relieved  by  Shiva  from  the  effects  of  Daksha's  cane; 
and  hence  originated  this  name,  as  Shiva  then  placed  Soma  on  his  head  in  order  to  cure  him 
of  the  consumption,  with  which  he  was  afflicted  in  consecjuence  of  that  curse. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

INDRA   AND    THE    INFERIOR    DEITIES. 

In  power  and  divinity  the  deities  who  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  remarks  are  considered  to  be  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions  of  angelic  beings  who  reside 
in  Swarga^  or  the  heaven  of  sensual  pleasures.  But,  even  amongst 
those  dwellers  in  heaven* ,  eleven  alone,  viz.  Indra  who  is  their  king, 
Varuna  the  god  of  the  ocean,  Vaiu  the  god  of  the  wind,  Agni  the  god 
of  fire,  yama  the  monarch  of  the  dead,  Kuhera  the  guardian  of  riches, 
Kartikaya  or  Skanda  f  the  chief  of  the  celestial  armies,  Kama  god  of 
love,  the  Ashwinau  the  physicians  of  heaven,  Surya  the  sun  {Mitra  and 
Varuna  two  of  the  twelve  suns  are  also  often  mentioned),  and  Soma  the 
moon,  are  held  to  exercise  distinct  divine  functions,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  worship.  J  With  exception  of  Yama  and  the  Ashwinau  who 
were  the  children  of  Surya,  Kuhera  the  son  of  the  Rishi  Ptddstya, 
Skanda  the  son  of  Shiva,  Soma  the  son  of  Atrij  and  Kama  who  sprang 
from  the  mind  of  Brahma,  all  these  angelic  beings  were  the  children  of 
Kashyapa  and  Aditi.^  From  Kashyapa,  also,  were  born,  by  his  wives, 
Dili  and  Danu,  two  other  races  named  Daityas  and  Danavas^  or  col- 
lectively Asuras.  But  to  the  sons  of  Aditi  was  Swarga  or  Olympus 
assigned  as  a  place  of  abode^  and  to  the  Asuras  Patalam  or  Tarta-^ 

•  Divaukasa  is  a  very  common  Sanscrit  term  for  all  these  beings  taken  collectively, 

\  He,  however,  is  generally  represented  as  residing  with  and  accompanying  Shiva. 

X  I  have  omitted  Nairrita,  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  eight  points  of  heaven,  because 
he  was  not  originally  one  of  the  angelic  host,  and  the  accounts  of  his  first  state  are  variant 
But  see  Appendix,  p.  417.  These  dtkpalasj  or  guardians  of  the  eight  points,  viz.  Indra, 
Agni,  Yama,  Nairrita,  Varuna,  Vayu,  Kubera,  and  Isha,  being  worshipped  collectively, 
Nairrita  is  of  course  included,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  divine  honours  are  paid 
to  him. 

§  In  the  Purans,  however,  the  production  of  Agni  is  related  in  a  variety  of  manners ; 
but  what  may  be  considered  as  his  divine  and  primeval  origin  was  from  the  mouth  of 
Brahma. 
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rus,*  The  latter,  however,  could  not  understand  the  justice  by  which 
they  were,  though  descended  from  the  same  father,  deprived  of  a  partici- 
pation in  the  delights  of  heaven;  and  hence  originated  an  enmity  against 
the  Suras  (or  sons  of  Aditi),  and  continual  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Asuras  to  acquire  and  to  retain  the  possession  of  heaven. 

The  cause  of  this  seemingly  inequitable  partition  amongst 
brothers  is  thus  explained  in  the  Brahmanda  Puranf ; — "  The  Supreme 
Being  assigned  different  kinds  of  bodies  to  the  Devatas^  Asuras,  Fitri^^ 
and  men,  according  to  whichever  of  the  three  qualities,  or  the  pro- 
portions of  them,  their  soids  were  composed  of.  Hence,  ss  the  souls 
of  the  Asuras  were  derived  from  the  quality  of  darkness,  their  bodies 
were  deformed,  and  they  received  neither  honour  nor  worship.  But 
the  souls  of  the  Devatas  having  originated  from  the  quality  of  purity, 
they  were  endowed  with  celestial  forms,  and  became  the  objects  of 
sacrifice  and  adoration/'  In  the  Padma  Puran,  also,  Kashyapa  thus 
accounts  to  Diti  for  the  misfortunes  of  her  sonsi  and  by  this  reasoning, 
which  seems  far  from  satisfactory,  endeavours  to  console  her  grief:  — ► 
**  In  this  transitory  state  of  existence  there  is  neither  father,  nor 
mother,  nor  brother,  nor  kindred,  nor  friends  ;  for  all  these  are  merely 
illusions  produced  by  Maya,  Every  one  is  his  own  father,  and  mother, 
and  brother,  and  kindred.  Since  by  practising  piety  and  the  prescribed 
ordonnances,  he  obtains  peace  and  happiness;  but  if  he  be  sinful,  im- 
pious, and  irreligious,  he  is  condemned  to  many  a  cruel  birth.  The 
situation  of  every  one  proceeds  from  his   actions  i  and  he  who  seeks 

*  It  must  be  recollected  that>  as  observed  by  Mr.  Payne  Knight  in  his  Enqttm/  into  the 
Spnboikal  Langttage^  Sfc*^  Tartarus  **  was  not  part  of  the  regions  regularly  allotted  to  the 
dead  by  the  ancient  Greek  mythologists ;  but  a  disthict  and  separate  world  beyond  chaos, 
as  far  from  earth  as  earth  from  heaven."      Mr.  Knight  here  quotes  this  verse  from  Homer, 

Tofl-fl-ov  fvf^d*  tfiSeoPy  otrov  oufavQg  bct   awA  yamg. 

This  description,  omitting  the  chaos,  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  Paialam  of  the 
Hindus. 

f  It  may  be  remarked  that  I  have  never  yet  quoted  this  Puran  ;  but  I  have  found  it 
not  adapted  for  such  a  purpose,  because  it  consists  of  three  parts:  tlie  first  of  which  is 
principally  occupied  with  n  description  of  the  eartli  and  the  planetary  system  *  tlie  second 
contains  a  very  detailed  account  of  Parasu  Rama ;  and  the  third  is  the  Adh^atma  It^ma^- 
ananij  descriptive  of  the  exploits  of  Rama  Chandra,  which  is  generally  circulated  as  a  dis- 
tinct work. 
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enmity  will  find  enemies^  as  he  who  cultivates  friendship  will  acquire 
friends.  Such  as  is  the  seed  which  the  husbandman  sows,  such  will  be 
the  fruit  that  he  will  reap.  Thus  thy  sons  having  forsaken  virtue  and 
devotion  have  incurred  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  actions ; 
and  on  account  of  their  sins  have  they  fallen  from  a  high  estate."  It 
will  hence  be  evident  that  there  is  not  the  most  distant  similitude 
between  the  Suras  and  Asuras  of  the  Hindu  mythology,  and 

"  The  infernal  serpent,  he  it  was  whose  guile, 
Stirr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceived 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  from  heaven,  with  all  his  host 
Of  rebel  angels ;  by  whose  aid,  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers. 
He  trusted  to  have  equalled  the  Most  High, 
If  he  opposed ;  and,  with  ambitious  aim, 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God 
Raised  impious  war  and  battle  proud. 
With  vain  attempt     Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky. 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire. 
Who  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms." 

For  the  enmity  of  the  Suras  and  Asuras  originated  in  consequence  ot 
the  future  lot  assigned  to  each  by  Brahma* ;  and  there  is  no  character 
in  the  Hindu  religion  which  in  the  slightest  degree  resembles  that  of 
Satan,  t 

Almost  all  the  legends  concerning  Indra  and  the  inferior  deities, 
which  occur  in  the  Purans,  relate  to  the  continual  contests  which  take 

•  In  the  Markandeya  Puran,  it  is  said,  —  "  Such  was  the  progeny  of  Kashyapa,  seve- 
rally formed  from  the  qualities  of  purity  and  darkness ;  and  Brahma,  the  creator,  appointed 
the  Devatas  to  be  the  enjoyers  of  sacrifice  and  the  lords  of  the  three  worlds ;  on  which 
account  the  Daityas  and  Danavas  waged  war  against  them ;  and,  being  victorious,  expelled 
them  from  heaven.**  It  is  singular  that  the  Asuras  are  almost  always  conquerors  in  the  first 
instance,  and  that  the  Suras  are  only  able  to  overcome  them  by  obtaining  the  assistance  of 
Vishna  or  Shiva. 

t  That  a  belief,  however,  in  the  existence  of  the  devil  is  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  belief  in  a  state  of  fixture  punishment,  is  fully  evinced  by  the  religions  of  Greece  and 
India. 
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place  between  them  and  the  Asuras  in  consequence  of  that  enmity.  I 
therefore  subjoin  the  following  rather  long  extract,  as  it  is  sufficiently 
illustrative  of  the  nature  of  these  wars  in  heaven  :  — 

From  the  Skanda  Puran. 

"  The  Daityas  and  Danavas,  having  been  deprived  of  the  beverage 
of  immortality  by  Vishnu  under  the  delusive  form  of  Mohini,  were  ett- 
raged,  and  immediately  seized  their  arms  :  and  Bali,  the  mighty  son  of 
Virochina,  mounting  his  chariot,  led  on  his  troops  to  attack  the  Suras; 
myriads  of  Asuras  of  various  forms,  and  some  mounted  on  buffaloes, 
some  on  lions,  some  on  tigers,  some  on  vultures,  others  on  peacocks, 
swans,  or  crows,  others  on  mules  or  camels,  and  many  on  horses,  ele- 
phants, or  carts,  and  all  armed  with  various  weapons.  But  the  thou- 
sand chiefs  of  Bali  proceeded  along  in  chariots,  shouting,  and  eager  for 
combat ;  and,  while  innumerable  warriors  overspread  the  battle- 
ground, in  the  air  floated  umbrellas  and  chowries,  flags  and  banners. 
The  Suras,  also,  having  drank  the  amrit  with  delight,  armed  themselves, 
and,  mounting  their  chariots,  hastened  to  oppose  the  Asuras.  Indra, 
brandishing  a  thunderbolt,  advanced,  mounted  on  the  elephant  Aira- 
vati,  the  Sun  also  proceeded  in  a  car,  the  Moon  on  an  antelope, 
Yama  on  a  buffalo,  Shiva  on  a  bull,  and  the  other  deities  on  such  con- 
veyances as  pleased  them.*  Desirous  of  victory,  but  dreading  the  fear- 
inspiring  looks  and  terrible  power  of  the  Asuras,  Indra  and  all  the 
gods  bowed  themselves  before  Vishnu  and  implored  his  protection. 
Then  joined  the  two  contending  hosts,  and  a  horrid  tumult  arose; 
showers  of  arrows  fell,  and  the  clash  of  weapons  far  resounded ;  no 
blows  were  struck  in  vain,  and  dead  and  dying  strewed  the  battle  fields 
Broken  was  the  army  of  the  Asuras,  and  loud  shouted  the  Suras,  while 
the  sound  of  their  musical  instruments  filled  the  three  worlds. 

"  Bali,  beholding  his  army  defeated,  arose,  and  mounting  his 
chariot,  resplendent  as  the  sun,  hastened,  with  fresh  troops,  to  restore 

•  The  Moon  is  generally  described  as  borne  in  a  car  drawn  by  an  antelope ;  the  car.of 
the  Sun  has  only  one  wheel,  and  is  drawn  by  seven  green  horses  2  Agni  mounts  a  ram, 
Varuna  a  fish,  Vayu  an  antelope,  Kubera  is  borne  in  a  chariot,  and  Nairrita  carried  in  a 
palanquin  by  ghosts. 
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of  Vishnu.  Enlightened  by  this  advice,  Indra  and  the  gods  invoked 
by  devout  meditation  the  aid  of  Hari ;  and  the  holder  of  the  Chakra 
being  propitiated,  appeared  ia  the  air  mounted  on  Garura.  On 
beholding  that  god,  Kalanemi  was  inflamed  with  anger,  and  tlms 
laughing  addressed  him  :  — '  Say  who  art  thou  of  a  black  hue,  youth- 
ful, of  an  excellent  form  and  strength  like  a  maddened  elephant,  and 
displaying  in  thy  hand  that  resplendent  disc?'  The  lord  replied, — 
*  Hither  am  I  come  to  battle  in  order  to  accomplish  the  wishes  of  the 
gods;  therefore^  stand  firm,  for  this  day  will  I  undoubtedly  consume 
thee.'  Then  arose  a  terrible  combat  between  Vishnu  borne  on  Garura 
and  Kalanemi  mounted  on  a  winged  lion  ;  but  Mukunda,  as  if  in  sport, 
at  length  struck  with  his  hand  Kalanemi  so  forcibly  that  he  instantly 
fell  senseless.  Soon  reviving  he  opened  his  eyes^  and,  beholding 
Vishnu  before  him,  thus  spoke;  —  *  I  am  unable  to  contend  in  battle 
with  thee^  and  in  this  world  I  have  no  longer  hope.  Those  Asuras, 
also^  who  have  been  slain,  will,  according  to  the  word  of  Brahma,  attain 
an  immortal  abode,  and  Hke  the  gods  enjoy  various  delights  in  the 
heaven  of  Indra  ;  but  after  a  stated  time  must  they  again  be  subject  to 
birth.  But  he,  O  lord,  who  falls  by  thy  hand  on  the  battle-field,  shall 
never  again  know  the  pains  of  birth  ;  and,  therefore,  grant  that  1  may 
now  obtain  final  beatitude,'  With  these  words  Kalanemi  expired,  and 
disappeared*  Their  chief  thus  slain,  Indra  carried  havock  through  the 
troops  of  Kalanemi,  until  Narada  appeared,  and  thus  addressed  him  ; 
— '  Innumerable  Asuras  have  fiillen,  and  the  rest  are  seized  with  fear, 
why,  therefore,  dost  thou  still  urge  on  their  slaughter  ?  Kuowest  thou 
not  that  these  valiant  Daityas  are  Brahmans,  and  that  the  slayers  of 
them  will  incur  the  guilt  of  Brahmcfiucide  ?  '  This  heard,  Indra  ceased 
the  pursuit,  and  returned  witli  the  gods,  delighted  with  victory,  to 
Amaravati ;  and  on  account  of  Indra's  success  there  was  great  rejoic- 
ing in  heaven.  Conchs,  trumpets,  kettle-drums,  and  various  instru- 
ments resounded,  the  Gandharvas  sang,  the  Apsaras  danced,  and  the 
Siddhas,  Charanas,  and  Guhyakas  recited  laudatory  strains. 

"  During  this  war  Shukra  had  retired  with  his  disciples  to  Mana- 
sottara,  and  thither  the  Asuras  hastened  to  inform  him  of  their  defeat, 
and  the  great  loss  which  they  had  sustained.     Their  words  the  son  of 
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Bhrigu  heard  with  anger,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  where  ^6 
Asuras  lay  dead,  and  by  the  science  of  resuscitation,  restored  them  all 
to  life.  Bali  also  arose,  and  thus  spoke  to  Bhargava :  —  *  Why  hadt 
thou  thus  resuscitated  me,  and  what  use  have  I  for  life,  since  I  have 
been  overcome  by  Indra,  and  lost  is  my  feme  for  valour  ?'  But  Shukwt 
consoled  him  ;  and,  according  to  their  preceptor's  advice,  Bali  and  the 
Asuras  returned  to  Patalam."  —  Kedar  Khand^  chapter  14. 

"  At  this  time  his  messengers  acquainted  Bali,  residing  in  Pata- 
1am,  with  Indra's  having  slain  Vritra ;  and  he,  being  incensed  with 
anger,  consulted  Shukra  with  respect  to  the  means  by  which  Indra 
might  be  overcome.     Shukra  replied,  —  *  Perform  a  sacrifice  for  the 
purpose  of  conquering  the  universe ;  for  without  sacrifice  no  object 
can  be  accomplished.'     In  obedience  to  this  counsel,  Bali  prepared  a 
costly  sacrifice,  at  which  Shukra  officiated ;  and,  as  Bali  presented  his 
offerings  to  the  sacred  fire,  he  obtained  from  it  a  wondrous  car  drawn 
by  four  white  horses,  with  a  banner  displaying  a  lion,  and  divine  armour 
and  weapons.     The  holy  rites  being  finished,  Bali  assembled  a  numer- 
ous army  of  Asuras,  and  mounting  his  fire-given  car  ascended  with  it 
to  heaven,  and  laid  siege  to  Amaravati.     The  gods  beholding  their  city 
besieged  were  alarmed,  and  thus  addressed  their  preceptor :  —  *  What 
shall  we  now  do,  since  such  a  powerful  army  of  valiant  Asuras,  all 
skilled  in  war  and  eager  for  battle,  thus  surrounds  us  ? '     Brihaspati 
replied,  —  *  The  Asuras  have  been  all  rendered  invincible  by  a  tapas 
enjoined  by  the  son  of  Bhrigu.'     On  hearing  these  words  the  gods  were 
overcome  with  fear,  and  the  mind  of  Indra  was  agitated,  as  he  found 
himself  again  exposed  to  shame  and  reproach.     At  length  he  asked 
Brihaspati  what  resource  there  was  in  their  present  distress.     The  pre- 
ceptor of  the  gods  replied,  —  *  Forsake  Amaravati,  assume  other  forms, 
and  proceed  to  somewhere  else.'     The  gods  obeyed,  and  leaving  Ama- 
ravati, Indra  became  a  peacock,  Yama  a  crow,  Kubera  a  lizard,  Agni  a 
pigeon,  Isha  a  daw,  Nairrita  a  parrot,  Varuna  a  partridge,  and  Vaiu  a 
dove,  and  hastened  to  the  hermitage  of  Kashyapa,  to  whom  they  related 
their  misfortune.      On  hearing  this  relation  Kashyapa  immediately 
desired  his  wife  Aditi  to  perform  speedily  a  severe  tapas^  to  obtain  that 
Vishnu  might  be  pleased  to  become  her  son,  in  order  to  effect  the 
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of  VishniL  Enlightened  by  this  advice,  Indra  and  the  gods  invoked 
by  devout  meditation  the  aid  of  Hari ;  and  the  holder  of  the  Chakra 
being  propitiated,  appeared  in  the  air  mounted  on  Garura.  On 
beholding  that  god,  Kalauemi  was  inflamed  with  anger,  and  thus 
laughing  addressed  him  :  — *  Say  who  art  thou  of  a  black  hue,  youth- 
ful, of  an  excellent  form  and  strength  Hke  a  maddened  elephant,  and 
displaying  in  thy  hand  that  resplendent  disc?*  The  lord  repUed, — 
*  Hither  am  I  come  to  battle  in  order  to  accomplish  the  wishes  of  the 
gods  J  therefore,  stand  firm,  for  this  day  will  I  undoubtedly  consume 
thee/  Then  arose  a  terrible  combat  between  Vishnu  borne  on  Garura 
and  Kalauemi  mounted  on  a  winged  lion  ;  but  Mukunda,  as  if  in  sport, 
at  length  struck  with  his  hand  Kalanemi  so  forcibly  that  he  instantly 
fell  senseless.  Soon  reviving  he  opened  his  eyes,  and,  beliolding 
Vishnu  before  him,  thus  spoke:  —  *  I  am  unable  to  contend  in  battle 
with  thee,  and  in  this  world  I  have  no  longer  hope.  Those  Asuras» 
also>  who  have  been  slain,  will,  according  to  the  word  of  Brahma,  attain 
an  immortal  abode,  and  like  the  gods  enjoy  various  delights  in  the 
heaven  of  Indra  ;  but  after  a  stated  time  must  they  again  be  subject  to 
birth.  But  he,  O  lord,  who  falls  by  thy  hand  on  the  battle-field,  shall 
never  again  know  the  pains  of  birth  j  and,  therefore,  grant  that  1  may 
now  obtain  final  beatitude/  With  these  words  Kalanemi  expired,  and 
disappeared*  Their  chief  thus  slain,  Indra  carried  havock  through  the 
troops  of  Kalanemi,  until  Narada  appeared,  and  thus  addressed  him  ; 
—  '  Innumerable  A  suras  have  fallen,  and  the  rest  are  seized  with  fear> 
why,  therefore,  dost  thou  still  urge  on  their  slaughter  ?  Knowest  thou 
not  that  these  valiant  Daityas  are  Brahmans,  and  that  the  slayers  of 
them  will  incur  the  guilt  of  Brahmcmickle  f  '  This  heard,  Indra  ceased 
the  pursuit,  and  returned  with  the  gods,  delighted  with  victory,  to 
Amaravati ;  and  on  account  of  Iudra*s  success  there  was  great  rejoic- 
ing in  heaven-  Conchs,  trumpets,  kettle-drums,  and  various  instru- 
ments resounded,  the  Gandharvas  sang,  the  Apsaras  danced,  and  the 
Siddhas,  Charanas,  and  Guhyakas  recited  laudatory  strains. 

^^  During  this  war  Shukra  had  retired  with  his  disciples  to  Mana- 
sottara,  and  thither  the  Asuras  hastened  to  inform  him  of  their  defeat, 
and  the  great  loss  which  they  had  sustained.     Their  words  the  son  of 
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Bhrigu  heard  with  anger,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  where  liife 
Asuras  lay  dead,  and  by  the  science  of  resuscitation,  restored  them  all 
to  life.  Bali  also  arose,  and  thus  spoke  to  Bhargava :  —  *  Why  hast 
thou  thus  resuscitated  me,  and  what  use  have  I  for  life,  since  I  have 
been  overcome  by  Indra,  and  lost  is  my  feme  for  valour  ?'  But  Shukwt 
consoled  him  ;  and,  according  to  their  preceptor's  advice,  Bali  and  the 
Asuras  returned  to  Patalam.'*  —  JTerfar  Khand,  chapter  14. 

"  At  this  time  his  messengers  acquainted  Bali,  residing  in  Pata- 
1am,  with  Indra's  having  slain  Vritra ;  and  he,  being  incensed  with 
anger,  consulted  Shukra  with  respect  to  the  means  by  which  Indra 
might  be  overcome.     Shukra  replied,  —  *  Perform  a  sacrifice  for  the 
purpose  of  conquering  the  universe ;  for  without  sacrifice  no  object 
can  be  accomplished.'     In  obedience  to  this  counsel,  Bali  prepared  a 
costly  sacrifice,  at  which  Shukra  officiated ;  and,  as  Bali  presented  his 
offerings  to  the  sacred  fire,  he  obtained  from  it  a  wondrous  car  drawn 
by  four  white  horses,  with  a  banner  displaying  a  lion,  and  divine  armour 
and  weapons.     The  holy  rites  being  finished,  Bali  assembled  a  numer- 
ous army  of  Asuras,  and  mounting  his  fire-given  car  ascended  with  it 
to  heaven,  and  laid  siege  to  Amaravati.     The  gods  beholding  their  city 
besieged  were  alarmed,  and  thus  addressed  their  preceptor :  —  *  What 
shall  we  now  do,  since  such  a  powerful  army  of  valiant  Asuras,  all 
skilled  in  war  and  eager  for  battle,  thus  surrounds  us  ? '     Brihaspati 
replied,  —  *  The  Asuras  have  been  all  rendered  invincible  by  a  tapas 
enjoined  by  the  son  of  Bhrigu.*     On  hearing  these  words  the  gods  were 
overcome  with  fear,  and  the  mind  of  Indra  was  agitated,  as  he  found 
himself  again  exposed  to  shame  and  reproach.     At  length  he  asked 
Brihaspati  what  resource  there  was  in  their  present  distress.     The  pre- 
ceptor of  the  gods  replied,  —  *  Forsake  Amaravati,  assume  other  forms, 
and  proceed  to  somewhere  else.'     The  gods  obeyed,  and  leaving  Ama- 
ravati, Indra  became  a  peacock,  Yama  a  crow,  Kubera  a  lizard,  Agni  a 
pigeon,  Isha  a  daw,  Nairrita  a  parrot,  Varuna  a  partridge,  and  Vaiu  a 
dove,  and  hastened  to  the  hermitage  of  Kashyapa,  to  whom  they  related 
their  misfortune.      On  hearing  this  relation   Kashyapa  immediately 
desired  his  wife  Aditi  to  perform  speedily  a  severe  tapasy  to  obtain  that 
Vishnu  might  be  pleased  to  become  her  son,  in  order  to  effect  the 
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restoration  of  the  Suras  to  heaven.  *  Meanwhile  the  Asuras,  ignorant 
that  the  gods  had  left  it,  continued  the  siege  of  AmaravatI  j  until  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  circunnstancej  they  entered  the  city,  and 
found  it  empty.  Then  was  Bali  with  great  rejoicing  inaugurated  as 
king  of  heaven,  and  with  the  Daityas  and  Danavas  enjoyed  all  the 
delights  of  Swarga,  over  which  he  reigned  supreme.'*  —  Ibid^  chapters 
17,  18. 

It  would,  howeveri  be  contrary  to  the  object  of  this  work,  were  I 
to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  adventures  of  Indra  and  the 
inferior  deities  which  are  related  in  the  Purans  j  for  such  circumstances 
tend  not  in  the  least  to  explain  the  principles  of  the  Hindu  religion. 
But  the  extracts  from  the  Vedas  given  by  Mn  Colebrooke  sufficiently 
evince  that,  at  the  time  when  those  sacred  books  were  composed,  the 
host  of  heaven  presented  precisely  the  same  appearance  as  it  does  in 
the  Purans,  and  in  the  popular  mythology  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
also  said  in  the  Rig  Veda  that  Indra  and  the  Devas  were  the  children 
of  Aditi,  the  daughter  of  Daksha  j  and  even  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  made 
this  admission.  "  I  observe  in  many  places  (of  the  Vedas)  the 
gt'oundwork  of  legends^  which  are  familiar  in  mythological  poems; 
such,  for  example  J  as  the  demon  Vritra  slain  by  Indra,  who  is  thence 
named  VritrahanJ**  The  slightest  perusal,  however,  of  the  Vedas  must 
demonstrate  how  totally  improbable  it  is  that  the  Puranic  legends  could 
be  founded  on  any  passages  contained  in  them ;  for  these  legends  are 
merely  alluded  to,  in  a  manner  so  very  concise  and  enigmatical,  as 
to  be  perfectly  unintelligible  without  the  assistance  of  a  commentary 
or  of  oral  instruction.  In  either  of  which  cases  it  seems  indisputable 
that  the  legend  must  have  previously  existed  in  a  circumstantial  form  ; 
or  otherwise  neither  the  commentator  nor  the  preceptor  could  have 
possibly  had  it  in  his  power  to  explain  that  which  could  not  in  conse* 
quence  admit  of  illustration.     If,  for  instance,  the  history  of  Vritra 

•  This  was  the  cause  of  the  Vamana  Avatar  of  Vishnu;  in  which,  under  the  form  of  a 
dwarf,  having  obtained  from  Bali  as  much  ground  as  be  could  traverse  in  three  steps,  he  in 
two  strides  comprised  the  universe,  and  thus  obbged  Bali  with  his  Asuras  to  quit  heavent 
but  allowed  them  to  return  to  Patalam. 
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and  his  having  been  slain  by  Indra,  had  not  been  well  known,  the 
epithet  Vritrahan^  which  is  all,  I  believe,  that  occurs  in  the  Vedas*, 
could  not  evidently  have  conveyed  any  information  whatever  on  the 
subject 

But  Mr.  Colebrooke  is  no  doubt  correct  in  considering  the  my- 
thology of  the  Vedas  to  be  "  one  which  personifies  the  elements  and 
planets,  and  which  peoples  heaven  and  the  world  below  with  various 
orders  of  beings."  The  Vedas,  however,  are  not  yet  suflSciently  known 
to  admit  of  its  being  determined  whether  in  them  Indra  and  the  infe- 
rior deities  ever  appear  merely  as  the  elements  or  planets  of  which 
they  are  impersonifications ;  but  that  such  must  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  veneration  paid  to  them  seems  sufficiently  proved  by  such  names 
as  FaiM,  Agni^  Swya^  and  Soma  being  even  at  this  day  the  most  com- 
mon terms  in  India  for  the  windy  Jire^  the  mn^  and  the  moon.  But  to  the 
elements  and  planets  have  been  added  a  few  other  deities,  and  various 
classes  f  of  celestial  beings  whose  divinity  must  have  originated  in 
some  other  cause,  which  it  would  now,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to 
ascertain, 

•  Or  expressions  similar  to  it,  denoting  that  Vritra  was  slain  by  Indra,  but  without 
entering  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  death,  which  are 
related  at  length  in  the  Purans. 

f  These  deities  and  classes,  however,  are,  I  believe,  all  mentioned  in  the  Vedas, 
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ON    THE    AFFINITY    BETWEEN    ANCIENT    AND    HINDU    MYTHOLOGY. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  precise 
nature  of  the  information  respecting  ancient  mythology  which  is  still 
available^  and  to  explain  the  prhiciples  of  the  Hindu  religion ;  and  the 
reader  will  now  be  enabled  to  judge  how  far  any  identity  or  similarity 
exists  between  these  two  systems :  but,  as  he  may  expect  me  to  state 
the  opinion  which  I  have  myself  formed  from  these  Researches,  I  may 
observe  that  they  have  led  me  to  draw  a  conclusion  very  different  from 
that  which  is  thus  stated  by  Mr*  Faber :  —  ^*  The  fact  is,  that  the 
various  theological  systems  of  the  Gentiles  agree,  not  only  in  what  is 
obvious  and  natural^  but  in  what  is  arbitrary  and  circumstantiaL  There 
is  such  a  singular  and  minute  and  regular  accordance  between  them, 
both  in  fanciful  speculations  and  in  arlijicial  observances^  that  no  person, 
who  takes  the  pains  of  thoroughly  investigating  the  subject,  can  avoid 
being  fully  persuaded  that  they  must  all  have  sprung  from  some 
common  origin."  *  It  is  equally  inconsistent  with  the  result  of  these 
Researches  to  admit,  as  this  common  origin,  that  "  the  demon-gods  of 
Paganism  were  the  mortals  who  lived  during  the  golden  age;  and  since 
there  was  a  golden  age,  both  immediately  after  the  creation  and  imme- 
diately after  the  deluge,  it  will  plainly  follow  that  those  demon-gods 
were  the  members  of  the  Adamitic  family  in  the  one  instance,  and  the 
members  of  the  Noatic  family  in  the  other.  .*....  Yet,  if  we  examine 
the  legendary  histories  of  the  chief  deities  worshipped  by  the  Gentiles, 
we  shall  almost  invariably  find  them  replete  with  allusions  to  the 
creation  and  paradise  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  deluge  and  the  ark  on 
the  other.'*  f  On  the  contrary,  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  is 
a  cosmogony  sui  generis :):,  and  bears  not  the  remotest  resemblance  to 

•  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  voL  L  p.  59. 
t  Ibid.5  p.  10, 1 L 

t  Consequently  its  authenticity  cannot  be  invalidated  by  this  dissimilitude!  but  must 
depend  entirely  on  the  book  of  Genesis  being  of  divine  origin. 
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prevailed.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Canaanites  and  the  Egyp- 
tians cannot  have  borrowed  their  theories  from  Moses;  and,  if  they  did 
not,  how  strangely  improbable  is  it,  that  the  remote  and  ancient 
nations  of  the  Hindus,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Scythians  should  have 
been  indebted  to  him  ?  **  * 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  present  as  well  as  in  the  former 
work,  I  have  maintained  a  hypothesis  which  in  some  respects  assimi- 
lates to  that  of  Mr,  Faber  j  and  that,  although  I  do  not  derive  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  from  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  I  still  think  that 
Babylonia  was  the  original  seat  of  the  Sanscrit  language  and  of  Sanscrit 
literature.  I  have  farther  contended  that,  as  Asia  Minor  was  most 
probably  peopled  from  Babylonia,  the  emigrants  must  have  introduced 
into  the  former  country  the  language  and  institutions  of  their  parent 
land,  and  that  these  were  thence  communicated  to  Thracia,  Greece, 
Etruria,  and  Latium  by  the  Pelasgi.  So  far,  therefore,  as  it  relates 
only  to  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  with  respect  to 
that  of  the  Thracians  no  satisfactory  information  has  been  preserved, 
the  correctness  of  these  remarks  of  Sir  W*  Jones  seems  indisputable  :  — 
'*  We  cannot/*  he  observes,  "justly  conclude,  by  arguments  preceding 
the  proof  of  facts,  that  one  idolatrous  people  must  have  borrowed  their 
deities,  rites,  and  tenets  from  another,  since  gods  of  all  shapes  and 
dimensions  may  be  framed  by  the  boundless  powers  of  imagination,  or 
by  the  frauds  and  follies  of  men,  in  countries  never  connected;  but 
when  features  of  resemblance,  too  strong  to  have  been  accidental,  are 
observable  in  different  systems  of  polytheism,  without  fancy  or  pre- 
judice to  colour  them  and  improve  the  likeness,  we  can  scarce  help 
believing  that  some  connection  has  immemorially  f  subsisted  between 
the  several  nations  who  have  adopted  them.  It  is  my  design,  in  this 
essay,  to  point  out  such  a  resemblance  between  the  popular  worsliip  of 
the  old  Greeks  and  Italians,  and  that  of  the  Hindus.'*  |  But  I  dissent 
enth^ely  from  the  opinion  of  Sir  W.  Jones  as  expressed  in  this  remark : 

*   Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  L  p.  201. 

f  It  would  have  been  more  correct,  had  Sir  W,  Jones,  instead  of  immemoriailt/f  said, 
must  havi\  at  some  remote  thottgh  mikno-xn  period^  subsisted* 
%  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.  p,  22L 
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^:— *^The  Scythian  and  Hyperborean  doctrines  aqd  mythology  may 
also  be  traced  in  every  part  of  these  ieastern  regions  j  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  Wod,  or  Oden,  whose  religion,  as  the  nortliern  historians  admit, 
was  introduced  into  Scandinavia  by  a  foreign  race,  was  the  same  with 
Buddha,  whose  rites  were  probably  imported  into  India  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  though  received  much  later  by  the  Chinese,  who  soften  his 
name  into  Fo."  * 

It  is  this  strange  manner  of  adducing,  in  support  of  a  position, 
arguments  drawn  from  the  real  or  supposed  institution3  of  people, 
Scandinavians,  Greeks,  Indians,  and  Chinese,  who  differ  from  each 
other  in  geographical  situation,  language,  customs,  and  religion,  which 
has  cast  so  much  ridicule  on  antiquarian  researches.f  But  this  error 
necessarily  proceeds  from  the  assumption  that  the  first  eleven  chapters 
of  Genesis  give  an  authentic  account  of  the  creation  and  of  the  earlier 
^ges  of  the  world,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  insult  common  sense^ 
and  to  disregard  the  plainest  principles  of  evidence  and  reasoning,  in 
order  to  prove  that  all  the  races  of  mankind  and  all  systems  of  poly- 
theism were  derived  from  one  and  the  same  origin.  It  is,  however, 
undeniable  that  the  Old  Testament  contains  an  account  of  no  other 
people  than  the  descendants  of  Abraham  j  and  to  connect,  therefore, 
the  posterity  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  with  the  nations  which  occu- 
pied the  different  countries  of  this  world  when  they  first  became  known 
to  profane  tradition  and  history,  it  is  evident  that  no  data  whatever 
exist  To  construct,  consequently,  systenis  on  vague  conjectures  and 
mere  gratuitous  assumptions  can  never  tend  to  rectify  error,  or  to 
increase  real  knowledge.  But  it  will,  no  doiibt,  be  admitted,  that  the 
evincing,  on  sufficient  grounds,  that  an  unquestionable  similarity  exists 
between  the  religious  systems  of  any  two  people  must  materially  con- 
tribute to  illustrate  the  origin  and  affinity  of  nations ;  and  such  alone 
are  the  coincidences  between  ancient  and  Hindu  mythology  which 
I  now  proceed  to  point  out. 

•  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  425. 

t  In  referring  to  the  contents  of  Mr.  J  aber's  work,  I  observe  that  the  second  chapter 
of  the  first  volume  contains  the  Hindu,  Egyptian,  Iranian,  Chinese,  Burman,  Cingalese, 
Gothic  or  Scythic,  Greek,  Roman,  Druidical,  and  Mexican  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
succession  of  similar  worlds. 
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It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that,  when  a  similarity  exists  between 
two  systems,  the  one  of  which  is  consistent  and  complete,  and  the 
other  incongruous  and  imperfect,  it  must  have  been  from  the  former 
that  the  latter  proceeded,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  were  both 
derived  from  some  one  common  origin  j  but  it  seems  indisputable 
that,  as  far  as  any  information  is  afforded  by  tradition  and  history,  the 
mythology  of  no  people  has  been  preserved  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  that 
of  the  Hindus.  In  contrasting,  therefore,  the  accounts  of  the  cosmogony 
given  by  Grecian  and  Hindu  writers  their  similarity  becomes  unques- 
tionable ;  and  the  deficiencies  of  the  one  are  so  satisfactorily  supplied 
by  the  more  ample  details  of  the  other,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  opinions  respecting  the  creation,  which  prevailed  in  Greece, 
were  derived  from  that  country  in  which  the  Hindu  religion  first  ori- 
ginated. For,  in  both  these  systems,  chaos%  darkness,  and  water  are 
supposed  to  have  existed  previously  to  the  formation  of  the  universe; 
and,  although  the  Grecian  mythological  account  has  most  similarity  to 
the  secondary  creation  of  the  Hindus,  still  the  memory  of  the  primary 
creation  from  the  mundane  egg  has  been  clearly  and  unequivocally 
preserved  in  the  Orphic  doctrines,  and  in  the  verses  of  Aristophanes. 
But  such  opinions,  particularly  the  last,  are  of  an  arbitrary  nature,  and 
not  of  that  obvious  and  natural  kind  which  might  occur  to  different 
people  placed  under  similar  circumstances  ;  and  amongst  the  Greeks, 
therefore,  as  their  antiquity  is  not  so  remote  as  that  of  the  Hindus, 
these  opinions  must  be  considered  to  have  been  derivative,  and  not 
originai 

But  Mr*  Payne  Knight  has  observed  that  "  the  similitude  of  these 
allegorical  and  symbolical  fictions  with  each  other,  in  every  part  of  the 

♦  It  is  difficult  to  understand  in  what  sense  this  term  was  used  |  but  it  seems  to  have 
denoted  a  state  in  which  the  elements  of  things  existed  previously  to  their  bemg  employeil 
in  the  formation  of  the  universe :  and  hi  this  sense  chaos  would  aptly  denote  the  state  m 
which  the  elements  of  things  remamed,  according  to  the  Hindu  cosmogony,  until  they  were 
enclosed  in  the  mundane  egg;  or,  more  correctly  perhaps,  the  state  of  things  attendant  on 
one  of  the  periodical  destructions  of  the  universe.  The  two  primitive  principles,  also^  con- 
sidered requisite  for  creation,  whether  ether  and  chaos,  Ught  and  darkness,  or  heaven  and 
earth,  are  immediately  recognised  in  the  more  obvious  and  correct  primary  causes  of 
generation  of  the  Hindus,  —  the  Pm-uska  and  Prakriti^  or  primeval  male  and  female. 
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World,  is  no  proof  of  their  having  been  derived,  any  more  dian  the 
primitive  notions  which  they  signify,  from  any  other  people }  for,  as 
the  organs  of  sense  and  the  principles  of  intellect  are  the  same  in  all 
mankind,  they  would  all  naturally  form  similar  ideas  from  similar 
objects,  and  employ  similar  signs  to  express  them,  so  long  as  natural  and 
not  conventional  signs  were  used.  Wolves,  lions,  and  panthers  are 
equally  beasts  of  prey  in  all  countries,  and  would  naturally  be  employed 
assymbolsofdestruction  wherever  they  were  known.  .  .  .  The  character- 
istic qualities  of  the  egg,  the  serpent,  the  goat, &c., are  no  less  obvious/'* 
The  mundane  egg,  however,  was  not  originally  a  symbol,  even  if  it 
subsequently  became  such,  but  a  thing  which  was  supposed  to  have 
actually  existed :  and  Mr.  Knight  himself  remarks  "  that  it  was  carried 
in  procession  at  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  j  for  which  reason 
Plutarch,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  declines  entering  into  a  more 
particular  disquisition  concerning  its  nature,  the  Platonic  interlocutor, 
in  the  dialogue,  observing  that,  though  a  small  question^  it  comprehended 
a  very  great  one  concerning  the  generation  of  the  world  itself  known  to 
those  who  understood  the  Orphic  and  sacred  language;  the  egg  being  con^ 
secrated,  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries^  as  the  image  op  that  which  generated 
AND  contained  ALL  THINGS  IN  ITSELF.'*  f  But  these  last  words  most  for- 
mally contradict  Mr.  Knight's  opinion  as  expressed  in  the  sentence 
immediately  preceding :  Bacchus  "  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
egg  of  night,  because  the  egg  was  the  ancient  symbol  of  organic 
matter  in  its  inert  state."  J  In  the  Hindu  religion,  also,  all  is  positive, 
and  symbols  are,  therefore,  totally  unknown  in  it  j  and,  consequently,  to 

*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Symbolical  Language,  &c.,  partix.  sect.  230. 

f  Ibid.,  part  i.  sect.  24?. 

:j:  Does  not  also  the  very  term  5^^/  suppose  the  preexistence  of  the  object  of  which 
the  symbol  was  the  emblem :  and  is  it  not  more  natural  to  conclude  that,  as  in  this  instancy 
the  egg  borne  in  the  mysteries  was  a  symbol  or  memorial  of  the  mundane  ^g  from  which 
Bacchus  was  thought  to  have  sprung ;  rather  than  that  its  consecration  had  originated  in  a 
philosophical  opinion  respecting  inert  matter,  and  the  properties  of  the  egg?  For  the 
existence  of  a  popular  religion,  on  whatever  principles  this  may  have  been  founded,  previous 
to  the  invention  of  the  mysteries,  is  undeniable ;  nor  have  any  data  been  preserved,  from 
which  a  probable  opinion  could  be  formed  with  respect  to  the  process  of  reasoning  which  led 
to  the  supposition,  that  the  enclosure  of  the  elements  of  things  within  an  egg  was  requisite 
for  effecting  the  formation  of  the  universe. 

3b  2 
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it  all  that  has  been  written  with  respect  to  the  symbolical  meaning  of 
eggs  J  serpen  tsj  bulls,  &c,5  is  perfectly  inapplicable  j  and  it  may  hence 
be  justly  concluded^  that  it  must  be  equally  so  to  Grecian  mythology  in 
its  earliest  state.  The  difference  of  opinion,  at  the  same  time,  which 
seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Greece^  respecting  the  being  who  issued 
from  the  mundane  egg,  is  of  no  importance ;  because,  whatever 
character  may  have  been  there  ascribed  to  him,  he  is  unquestionably 
the  primeval  male  of  the  Hindu  religion.  For,  whether  he  be  con- 
sidered as  Phanes  or  Eros,  his  divine  nature  and  his  being  the  framer 
of  this  universe  were  circumstances  that  were  universally  admitted. 

"  An  ancient  notion  (observes  Mr.  Faber)  has  very  generally 
prevailed  in  the  East  and  the  West,  that  there  have  been  four  successive 
ages,  symbolised  by  the  four  metals  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron, 
during  which  mankind  gradually  degenerated  from  a  state  of  peace 
and  holiness  to  one  of  violence  and  wicitedness."  But  Mr.  Bryant, 
after  examining  this  point,  very  justly  observes,  —  "  We  have  here  seen 
four  divisions  of  times,  in  some  of  which  the  poet  has  endeavoured  to 
make  a  distinction*,  though  no  material  difference  subsists."  It  is  in 
the  Hindu  mythology  alone  that  the  gradual  corruption  of  mankind 
in  these  successive  ages  is  clearly  defined.  But  even  this  system  is 
evidently  imperfect,  because  the  periodical  destruction  of  the  universe 
does  not  take  place  at  the  termination  of  each  kali  yug,  or  fourth  age  j 
and  the  transition,  therefore,  from  an  age  of  such  guilt  and  impurity,  to 
one  of  innocence  and  purity,  without  any  previous  convulsion  of  nature, 
seems  to  indicate  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  original  opinion. 
The  Purans,  also,  all  concur  in  placing  the  appearance  of  Kalki,  the 
tenth  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  for  the  destruction  of  the  world,  at  the  end 
of  the  current  kali  yug  ;  and  yet  in  several  of  these  works  it  is  as  uni- 
formly stated,  or  at  least  intimated,  that  the  present  is  the  first  cycle 
of  the  four  yugs  of  the  Varaha  Kalpa,  and  not  the  thousandth  ;  at 
the  termination  of  which  last  only  the  destruction  of  the  universe 
takes  place.  But,  notwithstanding  this  inconsistency,  the  opinion  re- 
specting these  four  ages  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  religious 

*  As  in  the  silver,   brazen,  and  the  heroic  of  Hesiod.    See  Bryant's  AnaL  of  Anc- 
Myth,  vol,  iv,  p.  209.  et  se(j< 
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system  of  the  Hindus,  and  particularly  with  their  division  of  time  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  so 
isolated  and  so  like  a  poetic  fiction ;  that  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded 
that  the  latter  derived  from  the  former  an  opinion,  which  certainly  is 
not  of  that  obvious  and  natural  kind  which  might  have  been  adopted 
by  two  people,  without  any  communication  having  subsisted  between 
them. 

The  destruction  and  renovation  of  the  universe,  also,  appears  to 
have  been  an  opinion  generally  prevalent  in  antiquity ;  and  that  it 
differed  in  no  respect  from  the  same  doctrine  which  has  been  imme^ 
morially  entertained  by  the  Hindus  will  be  evident  from  these  words  of 
Seneca :  —  "  Ut  ignis  diversis  locis  ortus  cito  miscet  incendium,  flammis 
coire  properantibus,  sic  momento  redundantia  pluribus  locis  maria  se 
committenL  Nee  ea  semper  licentia  undis  erit,  sed  peracto  exitio  generis 
humani,  exstinctisque  pariter  feris,  in  quarum  homines  ingenia  trans^ 
ierant,  iterum  aquas  terra  sorbebit,  natura  pelagus  stare,  aut  intra 
terminos  suos  furere  coget:  et  rejectus  e  nostris  sedibus,  in  sua  secreta 
pelletur  oceanus  :  et  antiquus  ordo  revocabitur.  Omne  ex  integro  animal 
generabitur,  dabiturque  terris  homo  inscius  scelerum,  et  melioribus 
auspiciis  natus.  Sed  illis  quoque  innocentia  non  durabit,  nisi  dum  novi 
sunt.  Cito  nequitia  subrepit"  *  But  the  destruction  and  renovation 
of  the  universe  was  not  merely  a  philosophical  opinion,  for  Brucker 
remarks,  —  "  According  to  the  testimony  of  Plutarch,  Clemens  AleX- 
andrinus,  and  Proclus,  Orpheus  held  that  this  universe  would  bq 
consumed,  and  that  from  this  conflagration  would  arise  a  new  worlds 
Which  dogma  prevailed  amongst  almost  all  the  people  of  antiquity^ 
particularly  those  of  the  East  and  the  North,  and  was  adopted  by 
Orpheus  from  his  own  Thracians  and  the  Egyptians."  Nor  does  the 
ascription  of  eternity  to  this  universe,  which  was  the  general  opinion 
of  antiquity,    detract    from    the  identity  of  this   doctrine  as  it   was 

•  Seneca,  Natural.  Qusest  lib.  iii.  chap'.  SO.  In  the  28th  chapter  he  had  said,  —  "  Per 
centena  millia  quibusdam  locis  sstus  excurrit  innoxius,  et  ordinem  servat  Ad  mensuram 
enim  crescit,  iterumque  decrescit.  At  illo  tempore  solutis  legibus  sine  modo  fertur.  Qua 
ratione,  inquis  ?  Eadem,  qua  conflagratio  futura  est,  Utrumque  fit,  cum  deo  visum  ordiri 
meliora,  vetera  finu'i.  Aqua  et  ignis  terrenis  dominantur;  ex  his  onus,  et  ex  hia 
interitus  est" 
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adopted  amongst  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Hindus  i  because^  if  the  uni-i 
verse  isj  according  to  the  belief  of  the  latter,  to  endure  for  two  hundred 
thousand  billions  of  years,  eternity  may  be  very  justly  predicated  of  it ; 
or,  at  least,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  it  is  not 
eternaL  • 

It  is,  however,  more  difficult  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  with 
respect  to  whether  or  not  the  origin  of  the  triads  of  antiquity  ought 
to  be  ascribed  to  that  country  in  which  the  Hindu  religion  originated. 
For  Mr,  Payne  Knight  contends  that  "  the  triform  division  of  the 
attributes  or  modes  of  action  of  one  First  Cause  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  departure  from  simple  theism,  and  the  foundation  of  religious 
mythology  in  every  part  of  the  earth.  To  trace  its  origin  to  patri* 
archal  traditions,  or  seek  lor  it  in  the  philosophy  of  any  particular 
people,  will  only  lead  to  frivolous  conjecture,  or  to  fraud  and  forgery, 
which  have  been  abundantly  employed  upon  this  subject  Nor  have 
repeated  detection  and  exposure  either  damped  the  ardour,  or  abashed 
the  effrontery,  of  those  who  still  find  them  convenient  to  support  their 
theories  and  opinions.  Its  real  source  is  in  the  human  mind  itselfj 
whose  feeble  and  inadequate  attempts  to  form  an  idea  of  one  universal 
First  Cause  would  naturally  end  in  generalising  and  classing  the  par- 
ticular ideas  derived  from  the  senses,  and  thus  forming  distinct,  though 
indefinite,  notions  of  certain  attributes  or  modes  of  actions,  of  which 
the  generic  divisions  are  universally  three, — such  as  goodness,  wisdom, 
and  power* ;  creation,  preservation,  and  destruction  j  potential,  instru- 
mental, and  efficient,  &c,  &c.  Hence  almost  every  nation  of  the 
world,  that  has  deviated  from  the  rude  simplicity  of  primitive  theism, 
has  had  its  trinity  in  unity."  f  But  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  the  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  the  notion  of  a  irinity  in  unity  is  not  only  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  human  reason,  and,  therefore,  such  a  one  as 
could  never  have  originated  amongst  the  earlier  races  of  mankind ;  but 
that  not  a  trace  of  such  a  dogma  can  be  found  in  any  philosophical  or 

*  Is  it  at  all  probable  that  divinitj^  would  be  ascribed  to  any  being  who  was  supposed 
to  possess  one  only,  and  not  all,  of  these  attributes  ? 

f  An  Inquirj-  into  the  Sym*  Lan.  &c.,  partix*  sect,  229*  Is  not,  however,  the  last 
assertion  much  too  unqualified ;  and  ought  it  not  to  be  confined  to  the  people  descended 
fi-om,  or  influenced  by,  that  race  who  originally  spoke  the  Sanscrit  language  ? 
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religious  system,  except  the  Christian.  In  the  Hindu  religion  it  most 
assuredly  does  not  exist ;  and  even  with  regard  to  the  triad  of  Flato^ 
Brucker  has  observed,  "  But  Plato,  although  he  also  mentions  three 
principles,  yet  represents  them  under  a  perfectly  different  character 
{from  that  ascribed  to  the  divine  hypostases  in  the  Christian  religion]  j 
for  he  does  not  consider  them  as  a  trinity  subsisting  in  the  divine 
essence,  but  merely  as  principles  by  which  the  formation  of  this 
universe  may  be  explained.  *  But  are  these  to  be  considered  as  attrir 
foutes  only  of  God,  or  not  ?  To  decide  with  certainty  on  a  point 
which  is  involved  in  so  much  obscurity  is  impossible  ;  but,  judging  from 
what  has  been  already  said  with  respect  to  ideas  and  the  soul  of  the 
world,  it  appears  probable  that  these  principles,  according  to  Plato, 
were  not  mere  abstract  notions,  but  that  two  of  these  principles  were 
actual  emanations  from  the  infinite  nature  of  God ;  in  reality  distinct 
from  God^  butj  on  account  of  the  source  and  origin  from  which  they  were 
derivedj  held  to  6e,  in  a  certain  sense^  one  with  him.^^f 

But  there  seems  to  have  been  an  essential  difference  between  the 
triads  of  antiquity  and  the  triad  of  the  Hindu  religion  ;  because  in  the 
former,  contrary  to  the  opinion  entertained  respecting  this  point  in  the 
latter,  the  Supreme  Being  himself  was  considered  to  have  been  one  of 
the  divine  hypostases.  This  apparent  difference,  however,  may  pro- 
bably proceed  from  the  very  imperfect  state  in  which  the  accounts  of 
the  religious  systems  of  antiquity  have  been  transmitted  to  latter  ages ; 
and  the  ancients,  therefore,  may  have  in  reality  believed  that  the 
Supreme  Being  was  perfectly  distinct  from  the  three  hypostases  which 
had  proceeded  in  an  ineffable  manner  from  his  divine  essence.  It  is, 
at  least,  unquestionable,  that  in  Greek  and  Roman  authors  there  is 
a  frequent  reference  to  some  divine  power  superior  to  Jupiter,  Nep- 
tune, and  Pluto.  Unfortunately  the  Orphic  doctrine  on  this  point  has 
been  so  imperfectly  preserved  as  to  afford  little  assistance  in  its  eluci- 
dation.    But  it  appears  sufficiently  evident  from  the  summary  of  these 

♦  Brucker's  words  are,  —  "  Sed,  de  principiis  renim  genitarum  sollicitns,  rationem  Dei 
et  animam  mundi,  ad  hutic  ipeum  mnndum  suo  modo  retulit,  et  ideas  divinas  material 
impressas  et  animam  ei  mditam  statint." 

f  Historia  Critica  Philosophise^  vol,  i.  p,  705. 
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doctrines  given  by  Bnicker,  supported  by  the  authorities  which  be  has 
quoted,  that  the  mundane  egg  was  distinct  from  the  one  God  ;  and, 
consequently,  that,  if  the  three  heads  of  the  being  which  issued  from 
it  are  to  be  considered  as  divine  hypostases,  they  also  must  necessarily 
have  been  distinct  from  the  Supreme  Being*  For  Brucker  says, — 
"  According  to  the  Orphic  theogony,  on  the  egg  being  broken,  a  mon* 
strous  animal,  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  issued  from  it,  which  had  joined 
to  its  own  head  that  of  a  lion,  and,  in  the  middle  of  these  two,  another 
which  had  the  countenance  of  a  god*  The  former  were  called  Hercules 
and  Chronos,  and  the  latter  Phanes*"*  In  another  place  he  observes, — 
"  It  will  be  evident,  from  what  we  are  about  to  say  respecting  the 
Orphic  cosmogony,  that  Phanes,  Uranus,  and  Chronos,  cannot  be 
identified  with  the  Supreme  Being.  All,  therefore,  that  Timotheus 
has  written  inaptly  with  respect  to  there  being  in  God,  according  to  the 
Orphic  doctrines,  a  trinity  of  persons  or  divine  natures,  namely,  coun- 
sel, light,  and  life,  may  be  excused  in  s  Greek  sciolist,  but  ought  not  to 
be  adopted  by  wise  and  learned  men."f  If,  however,  the  dragon 
form  and  two  of  the  heads  be  rejected,  it  seems  obvious  that  the 
Phanes  of  Orpheus  is  absolutely  identical  with  Viraj,  or  the  primeval 
male  of  the  Hindu  religion  J;  and  it  would,  therefore,  remain  uncer- 
tain whether  Orpheus  admitted  a  triad  or  not :  but  Cudworth  con- 
dudes  his  remarks  on  this  point  with  these  words  of  Timotheus  ;  — 
^O  ^B  stVTog  Optpfus*,  iv  Tff  avTou  ^iCXtfi  a-uvsra^iv^  ort  Sta  ro^y  aurmv  rpa^y  cvof^oLXt^v 
fjLtccg   d^EOTi/iTOg    ra    wavTos.    iytPijOj    Kat    aurog    BtrTt    ra    Travra*      And  the  Sfime 

Orphem,  in  hh  hooky  dedm^ed  that  all  things  xvere  made  by  one  Godhead  in 
three  names ^  and  that  this  God  is  all  fhings.^  When,  also,  the  pre- 
valence of  the  belief  in  a  triad  is  considered,  it  may  be  justly  concluded 
that  this  opinion  was  adopted  by  Orpheus  ;  and  that,  adverting  to  the 

♦  Historia  Critica  Pliilosophiie,  vol.  i.  p,  394, 

t  Ibid.,  391, 

t  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  meaning  of  FiraJ^  which  is  derived  from  a  root  signi- 
fying  to  s/i/jtCf  corresponds  iii  this  instance  precisely  with  tlie  meaning  ascribed  by  Lactan- 
tins  (De  Div.  Inst.  lib.  i,  cap*  5.)  to  Phanes.  For  he  says, —  **  Eundem  etiam  f^avijra 
nominat;  id  est  apparenteni,  quia,  cum  adhuc  nihil  esset  (visibile),  primus  ex  iufinilo  appa* 
merit."  Tim  is  exactly  the  Hindu  opinion,  that  the  first  manifested  appearance  was  that  of 
the  Supreme  Being  under  the  form  of  the  primeval  male, 

}  Intellectual  System,  book  I  chap.iv.  sect.  17- 
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general  tenour  of  his  doctrines,^  it  is  most  probable  that,  according  to 
them,  the  three  hypostases  were  supposed  to  exist  distinct  from,  and 
not  united  with,  the  divine  essence  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

If,  therefore,  a  general  belief  in  a  triad  of  divine  beings  distinct 
from  the  one  God  has  prevailed  in  antiquity ;  and  if,  as  Cudworth 
thought,  "  it  cannot  well  be  conceived  how  such  a  trinity  of  divine 
hypostases*  should  be  first  discovered  merely  by  human  wit  and 
reason ; "  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  this  opinion  must  have  origi- 
nated amongst  some  one  people,  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to 
other  nations.  But  it  is  in  the  Hindu  religion  alone  that  this  dogma 
appears  clear,  consistent,  and  intelligible;  and  from  it,  therefore,  it 
would  seem  most  probable  that  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans 
derived  so  singular  an  opinion.  Nor,  supposing  it  to  rest  on  a  direct 
revelation  from  heaven,  would  this  conclusion  be  invalidated ;  because 
there  are  no  grounds,  not  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  for  believing  that 
the  revelations  of  God  have  never  been  communicated  to  any  other 
people  than  the  Hebrews.  But  to  this  supposition  there  is  one  strong 
objection  :  for  I  have  before  observed,  that  these  divine  hypostases,  evea 
in  the  Hindu  religion,  are  altogether  unnecessary  for  the  formation, 
preservation,  or  destruction  of  the  universe,  since  its  existence  and 
duration  depend  entirely  on  the  original  Jiat  of  the  Supreme  Being ; 
nor  does  more  importance  appear  to  have  been  ascribed  to  these 
hypostases  in  any  other  ancient  philosophical  or  religious  system. 
But  this  very  circumstance  must  be  a  strong  proof  that  no  two  people 
Would,  of  themselves  and  without  communication,  have  imagined  the 
ejcistence  of  such  a  triad  ;  as  it  seems  to  have  originated  rather  in 
some  metaphysical  notion,  than  in  the  contemplation  of  certain 
divine  powers  which  were  supposed  to  be  actually  exercised  by  these 
hypostases. 

That  the  transmigration  of  souls  was  another  of  the  Orphic 
doctrines,  Brucker  considers  to  be  indisputable ;  though,  from  the 
want  of  such  memorials  respecting  them  as  are  free  from  suspicion,  it  is 
not  possible  to  explain  the  precise  nature  of  the  opinions  on  that  point 

•  Cudworth,  of  course,  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  was  a  trinity  in  unity. 

3  c 
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which  Orpheus  may  have  entertained.  But  this  dogma  was  adopted 
by  Pythagoras ;  and  its  accordance  with  that  of  the  Hindu  religion  is 
sufficiently  evinced  by  these  verses  of  Ovid  :  — 

*^  Omnia  mutantur  ;  nihil  interit,     Errat,  et  illiiic 
Hue  venit,  hinc  illuc^  et  quoslibet  occiipat  artus 
Spiritus ;  eque  feris  hiiniatia  in  corpora  transit, 
luque  ieras  nostcr ;  nee  tempore  deperit  ullo, 
Utque  no  vis  frag  i  lis  sigiiatur  ceni  figuris, 
Nee  inanet  ut  fuerat,  uec  fornias  servat  easdem, 
Sed  tanien  ipsa  eadem  est :  animam  sic  semper  eatidem 
Esse,  sed  in  varias  doces  migrare  formas," 

Metatfif  lib,  XV.  v.  16B — 172, 

But  I  doubt  much  whether  Brucker  is  correct  in  supposing  that 
Orpheus  held  that  the  soul  was  an  emanation  from  God,  and  that  it 
must,  therefore,  necessarily  exist  until  it  becomes  so  purified  as  to  admit 
of  absorption  in  God,  that  fount  from  which  it  originally  emanated. 
For,  if  emanation  means  an  actual  separation  of  the  human  from  the 
supreme  soul,  so  constant  a  discerption  of  the  divine  essence  seems  to 
be  so  impious  a  supposition,  that  it  could  never  have  been  entertained 
by  men  who  were  impressed  with  the  slightest  sense  of  religion.* 
Indivisibility,  also,  is  one  of  those  attributes  which  are  obviously  indis- 
pensable for  completing  the  notion  of  an  All-perfect  Being*  Specu- 
lations, however,  on  the  nature  of  God  and  of  the  soul,  are  so 
un adapted  to  the  limited  powers  of  liuman  reason,  that,  on  its  being 
once  assumed  that  the  soul  and  tlie  divine  essence  were  of  the  same. 


•  The  Moliamniedan  Sufis,  however,  would  certainly  seem  to  entertain  a  similar 
opinion  J  and  Sir  W.Jones  has,  therefore,  justly  remarked:  —  **  The  modern  Sufis,  who 
profess  a  belief  in  the  Koran,  suppose,  with  great  sublimity  both  of  thought  and  of  diction* 
an    express  coniraci   on  the  dai^  of  eiermitj  xmthoiU  beginnings    between  the  assemblage  of 

CREATED  SPIRITS  AND    THE   SUPREME    SOUL  FROM  WHICH  THEY  WERE    DETACHED,"  &C.       On 

SO  abstruse  a  subject,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  the  figura- 
tive and  poetic  language  employed  by  the  Sufis,  and  to  deduce  from  it  accurate  conclusions 
whh  respect  to  the  opinions  which  they  really  entertain-  But  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
discover  in  Sanscrit  literature  any  trace  of  t!ie  mysticism  which  Sir  W.  Jones  ascribes  to 
the  Hindus.  On  the  contrary,  the  identity  of  the  human  soul  with  the  divine  essence  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  possibility  of  man  becoming  sensible  of  this  truth,  are,  amongst 
them,  religious  dogmas  inculcated  in  plain  and  express  terms,  and  not  by  allegories  pr  figu- 
rative language. 
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nature,  it  miist  have  become  impossible  to  explain  satisfactorily  how" 
they  became  disjoined,  and  how  the  soul  became  subject  to  all  the 
pains  and  miseries  inseparable  from  its  union  with  matter.  Thus,  to 
guard  against  impiety,  the  Hindus  firmly  believe  at  the  present  day, 
and  have  believed  from  remote  antiquity,  in  an  evident  absurdity ;  for 
they  virtually  maintain  that  the  soul  is  separated  and  not  separated  from 
the  divine  essence,  of  which  it  is  itself  a  part :  and  it  is,  therefore, 
possible  that  Orpheus  and  his  disciples  may  have  adopted  the  doctrine 
of  emanation,  without  being  aware  that  it  led  to  notions  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  divine  nature  of  God.  Admitting  this,  however, 
to  have  been  the  case,  the  slight  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  origin  of  the  soul  would  not  detract  from  the  identity  which  exists 
between  the  Hindu  and  Orphic  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  soul 
being  in  some  ineffable  manner  a  portion  of  the  divine  essence,  to  its 
being  apparently  separated  from  it,  and  to  its  being  condemned  to 
various  transmigrations  before  it  can  be  restored  to  its  real  nature. 

I  have  before  stated  that,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  worship  of 
the  lingam  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Vedas ;  but  these  sacred  bookst 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  examined  to  admit  of  its  being  conclu- 
sively determined  that  no  allusion  to  this  worship  occurs  in  them.  If, 
however,  the  Brahmanical  religion  be  not  indigenous  to  India,  but 
introduced  into  it  by  a  Brahmanical  colony,  it  would  appear  most  pro- 
bable that  this  worship  must  have  been  known  to  the  Brahmans 
previously  to  their  emigration.*  For,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  the 
adoration  of  so  singular  an  object  is  one  of  those  obvious  and  natural 
notions  which  would  spontaneously  occur  to  all  the  earlier  races  of 
mankind,  it  becomes  evidently  impossible  to  account  for  its  existence 
in  two  countries  so  widely  separated  as  India  and  Egypt ;  since  the 
manner  in  which  it  could  have  been  communicated  from  the  latter  to 


*  Tliis  supposition  involves  no  contradiction :  for  the  worship  of  the  lingam  might 
have  been  known  to,  and  partially  practised  by,  the  Brahmans  previously  to  their  emigration 
into  India ;  and  yet  it  might  not  have  acquired  general  celebrity  until  after  the  Vedas  were 
composed.  It  would  hence  only  follow,  that  this  worship  does  not  rest  on  the  same  autho- 
rity as  that  on  which  all  the  other  Hindu  institutions  are  founded. 
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which  Orpheus  may  have  entertained.  But  this  dogma  was  adopted 
by  Pythagoras ;  and  its  accordance  with  that  of  the  Hindu  religion  13 
sufficiently  evinced  by  these  verses  of  Ovid  :  — 

*'  Omnia  mutantur  ;  nihil  interit*     Erratj  et  illinc 
Hue  venit,  hinc  illuc,  ct  quoslibet  occupat  artiis 
Spiritus ;  eque  feris  humana  in  corpora  transit, 
laque  feras  noster  ;  nee  tempore  deperit  ullo* 
Utque  novis  fragilis  sigiiatur  cera  iigmis, 
Nee  nianet  ut  fuerat^  nee  formas  servat  easdem, 
'  Sed  tanien  ipsa  eadem  est :  animain  sic  semper  eandem 

Esse,  sed  in  varias  doees  migrare  formas." 

Metam^j  lib.  xv,  v.  165 — 172. 

But  I  doubt  much  whether  Brucker  is  correct  in  supposing  that 
Orpheus  held  that  the  soul  was  an  emanation  from  God,  and  that  it 
must,  therefore,  necessarily  exist  until  it  becomes  so  purified  as  to  admit 
of  absorption  in  God,  that  fount  from  which  it  originally  emanated* 
For  J  if  emanation  means  an  actual  separation  of  the  human  from  the 
supreme  soul,  so  constant  a  discerption  of  the  divine  essence  seems  to 
be  so  impious  a  supposition,  that  it  could  never  have  been  entertained 
by  men  who  were  impressed  with  the  slightest  sense  of  religion,* 
Indivisibility,  also,  is  one  of  those  attributes  which  are  obviously  indis- 
pensable  for  completing  the  notion  of  an  All-perfect  Being*  Specu- 
lations, however,  on  the  nature  of  God  and  of  the  soul,  are  so 
unadapted  to  the  limited  powers  of  human  reason,  that,  on  its  being 
once  assumed  that  the  soul  and  the  divine  essence  were  of  the  same 


•  The  Mohammedan  Sufis,  however,  would  certainly  seem  to  entertain  a  similar 
opinion;  and  Sir  W,  Jones  has,  therefore,  justly  remarked;  —  ^*  The  modern  Sufis,  who 
profess  a  belief  in  the  Koran,  suppose,  with  great  sublimity  both  of  thought  and  of  diction, 
an    exj^ress  contract    on  the  da^  o/^  ete}7iitj/  xmthout  beginmng^    between  the  assemblage  of 

CREATED  SPIRITS  AND    THE  SUPREME    SOUL  FROM  WHICH  THEY  WERE    DETACHED,*'  &C,       On 

SO  abstruse  a  subject,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  the  figura- 
tive and  poetic  language  employed  by  the  Sufis,  and  to  deduce  from  it  accurate  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  opinions  which  they  really  entertain.  But  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to. 
discover  in  Sanscrit  literature  any  trace  of  the  mysticism  which  Sir  W,  Jones  ascribes  to 
the  Hindus.  On  the  contrary,  the  identity  of  the  human  soul  with  the  divine  essence  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  possibility  of  man  becoming  sensible  of  this  truth,  are,  amongst 
them,  religious  dogmas  Inculcated  in  plain  and  express  terms,  and  not  by  allegories  or  figu- 
rative langungep 
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nature,  it  miist  have  become  impossible  to  explain  satisfactorily  how" 
they  became  disjoined,  and  how  the  soul  became  subject  to  all  the 
pains  and  miseries  inseparable  from  its  union  with  matter.  Thus,  to 
guard  against  impiety,  the  Hindus  firmly  believe  at  the  present  day, 
and  have  believed  from  remote  antiquity,  in  an  evident  absurdity  ;  for 
they  virtually  maintain  that  the  soul  is  separated  and  not  separated  from 
the  divine  essence,  of  which  it  is  itself  a  part :  and  it  is,  therefore, 
possible  that  Orpheus  and  his  disciples  may  have  adopted  the  doctrine 
of  emanation,  without  being  aware  that  it  led  to  notions  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  divine  nature  of  God.  Admitting  this,  however, 
to  have  been  the  case,  the  slight  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  origin  of  the  soul  would  not  detract  from  the  identity  which  exists 
between  the  Hindu  and  Orphic  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  soul 
being  in  some  ineffable  manner  a  portion  of  the  divine  essence,  to  its 
being  apparently  separated  from  it,  and  to  its  being  condemned  to 
various  transmigrations  before  it  can  be  restored  to  its  real  nature. 

I  have  before  stated  that,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  worship  of 
the  lingam  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Vedas ;  but  these  sacred  booksi 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  examined  to  admit  of  its  being  conclu- 
sively determined  that  no  allusion  to  this  worship  occurs  in  them.  Ifi 
however,  the  Brahmanical  religion  be  not  indigenous  to  India,  but 
introduced  into  it  by  a  Brahmanical  colony,  it  would  appear  most  pro- 
bable that  this  worship  must  have  been  known  to  the  Brahmans 
previously  to  their  emigration.*  For,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  the 
adoration  of  so  singular  an  object  is  one  of  those  obvious  and  natural 
notions  which  would  spontaneously  occur  to  all  the  earlier  races  of 
mankind,  it  becomes  evidently  impossible  to  account  for  its  existence 
in  two  countries  so  widely  separated  as  India  and  Egypt ;  since  the 
manner  in  which  it  could  have  been  communicated  from  the  latter  to 


*  This  supposition  involves  no  contradiction :  for  the  worship  of  the  lingam  might 
have  been  known  to,  and  partially  practised  by,  the  Brahmans  previously  to  their  emigration 
into  India ;  and  yet  it  might  not  have  acquired  general  celebrity  until  after  the  Vedas  were 
composed.  It  would  hence  only  follow,  that  this  worship  does  not  rest  on  the  same  autho- 
rity as  that  on  which  all  the  other  Hindu  institutions  are  founded. 
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the  former  Is  evidently  iaexplicable,*  That,  also,  both  in  the  Hindu 
and  Egyptian  religions,  the  origin  of  this  worship  was  ascribed  to  the 
same  cause,  seems  unquestionable  from  this  passage  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  which  expresses  the  general  opinion  of  antiquity; — "  They  say 
that  the  members  of  Osiris  which  were  found,  were,  in  this  manner, 
honoured  with  sepulture  ;  but  that  tliis  virile  member,  having  been 
thrown  into  the  river  by  Typhon,  could  not  be  discovered*  Isis,  how- 
ever, did  not  on  this  account  the  less  cause  it  to  be  reverenced  with 
divine  honours  ;  for  she  directed  its  image  to  be  erected  in  temples, 
^nd  prescribed  its  worship,  so  that  the  sacrifices  and  mysteries  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  this  god  became  the  most  celebrated  and  the  most 
venerated.  Hence,  when  the  Greeks  received  the  rites  and  orgies  of 
Dionusos  from  Egypt,  this  member  was  held  in  honour  In  the  festivals 
and  mysteries  of  that  god,  and  (its  image)  was  named  Phallus."  f 

That  this  legend  differs  materially  from  the  one  respecting  Shiva 
having  been  deprived  of  his  manhood  by  the  curse  of  the  holy  sages  in 
the  Dariwanam  forest  is  obvious  :  but,  if  all  the  accessories  of  the 
two  legends  be  rejected  on  account  of  their  improbability,  there  will 


*  I  may  presume  that  no  argument  will  be  founded  on  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Osiris 
and  Sesostris ;  and  with  respect  to  the  conquest  of  India  by  Dionusos,  or  Bacchus,  Strabo 
observes:  —  Kat  ra  -n-sp  'HpEXxXeauf  Bsy    Km  Aiovt/troy,  Mtyair^ivv^g  /xfv  ^er   oAiycuv  iFi^ra  ^ejra*' 

Xijriv,      *0  ju^ffv  y»f  fv  TGng  BsuH^atg  Tm§  Kitptwi^ou  Aios'u<rof  Toiatura  vsstviiuSTOLt, 

Aiiraiv  Zs  An^mv  rug  iroXv;^pyd"owj  yvst^j 
4>pyyfiov  ti,  Usptrtov  ^*  iJXiofAijTOUj  -wAaxotf, 

MijStuVj  Evek^mv  AfuStav  t   luSaijttova, 


A<nav  Ts  irao-av. 


Lib.  XV.  p.  687. 


In  another  place  Strabo  says  l — 'Hh  €m  Iv^ov^  irrparaet  Aioyuo-ov,  xa*  'Hf^txXeouj,  wTip«* 
yej^  rn^  pLvUw^moty  ifLfxmh  —  Lib.  xi,  p.  505, 

f  Diod*  Sic.  lib.i.  chap.  22. 

Herodotus  also  says  :  — T^v  Sr  aXXijv  Avsiy<iu<n  &p'njv  rto  Aiovyg-aj  of  Aiyu;rr*oi,  srXijv  x^pwi*, 
xara  rot^ra  o-^Sqv  woevra  'EXA»](rj'  avrt  &s  (paXAoJi^,  aAXa  erf*  s^t<  efeupijjxfvat  o<rGv  re  '^^uoiiet  oLyot\' 
fue^TA  vfvpao-TraoTa,  tx  wipifftfUQurt  Kara  xojju-af  yuvaixef,  vewov  to  otiSoioVj  ou  toAAoo  rtca  tXtx^trav 
iQV  TOW  aAAoy  Q-mfiaTe§^  ^pQ^jyetra*  ts  auAof*  ai  h  ^xowtoei  aethuirai  rov  A*oyy<r(5V»  .  .  .  Ey«> 
pktv  vvv  frifxi  MfA^fLToSat  yeyofutytiV  avSpee  <rof  &v,  jU-arnxijv  rs  ^mvrto  u'uar^<raij  x^l  Twflo/xsvo*'  aV 
Aiyt/TTTOo,  aAA«  re  xoAAa  so-ijyijffdtirflai  'EAAijo-ii  xaJ  ra  Trsfi  rav  Ai^vu^Q¥f  oA*ya  aurmv  wapakXa^avrx, 
—  Lib.  ii.  chap,  48,  49. 
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still  remain  the  simple  fact,  that  the  phallus  and  the  lingam  were  origi- 
nally intended  to  represent  nothing  else  than  the  virile  members  of 
Osiris  and  Shiva.  This  remark,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight  evir 
dently  rests  on  no  grounds  whatever  :  — "  The  Greeks  usually  repre- 
sented the  phallus  alone  as  a  distinct  symbol,  the  meaning  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  among  the  last  discoveries  revealed  to  the  initiated. 
It  was  the  same,  in  emblematical  writing,  as  the  Orphic  epithet 
'irayy^vtrco^^  universal  generator^  in  which  sense  it  is  still  employed  by 
the  Hindus.''  *  But  most  assuredly  the  Hindus  ascribe  no  symbolical 
or  mystic  meaning  to  the  lingam  ;  and,  unless  the  very  improbable 
supposition  that  the  worship  of  Osiris  and  Dionusos  was  founded  on 
mere  metaphysical  notions  and  abstractions  be  adopted,  it  must  seem 
most  probable  that  the  phallus,  also,  must  have  been  the  simple  type  of 
some  object  which  was  supposed  to  have  previously  existed.  In  which 
case  the  identity  of  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  the  lingam  and  the 
phallus  cannot  be  disputed;  and  it  therefore  merely  remains  to 
determine  whether  it  is  most  likely  that  it  was  introduced  into  India 
by  the  Egyptians  f,  or  that  the  Egyptians  derived  it  from  that  people 
among  whom  the  Hindu  religion  originated,  and  who,  as  I  conceive,  at 
first  dwelt  in  Babylonia. 

This  conclusion,  therefore,  cannot  be  invalidated  by  either  the 
difference  of  form  under  which  the  prototype  was  represented  by  the 
Brahmans,  the  Egyptians,  and  Greeks ;  nor  by  the  still  greater  dis- 
similarity which  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
worshipped  it.  For  it  is  most  probable  that,  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity, the  Brahmanical  ritual  may  have  originally  prevailed  in  Egypt ; 

•  An  Inquiry  into  the  Symb,  Lang.,  &c.,  part  i.  sect.  23. 

This  is  also  the  explanation  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  in  these  words  :  —  To  §f  /topiov 
Tou  (TWjxaToj,  TO  Tijj  yeve<reoos  airtovy  r^iJi^aa-iai  Tpoo-ijxovraj,  w$  av  VKap^ov  etpx^y^^^^  ^^  '»***'  i^^^ 
jfuo-gcoj.  KaioKov  it  to  aiSoiov  oux  Atywrrtovg  /toyov,  aXX*  xai  rcov  aXXaiv  owx  oXiyow^  xainpooKtvui 
xoLTOL  TOL^  TcXsTaj,  CO  J  aiTiov  Tij  J  Toov  |««v  yevectoof,  —  Lib.  i.  chap.  88. 

If  this,  however,  were  one  of  the  secrets  which  were  revealed  only  in  the  mysteries, 
how  did  it  become  so  generally  known,  and  how  did  authors  venture  to  divulge  it  so 
explicitly  ? 

t  The  whole  structure  of  the  Hindu  religion  must  clearly  evince  the  improbability  of 
its  having  been  introduced  by  Brahmans,  who,  like  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  may  have 
travelled  into  Egypt  for  instruction. 
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or  Lord  of  the  Jacchi,  corrupted  into  Jacchus  by  his  western  votaries. 
It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  the  appellations  by  which  the  Greeks 
distinguish  Bacchus,  are  also  used  by  the  Hindus  ;  but,  instead  of  apply- 
ing them  to  Baghesha  *  himself,  the  latter  refer  them  to  his  son,  whilst 
both  nations  have  their  legends  to  account  for  them.  Thus,  the 
Greeks  named  Bacchus,  Dimeter,  having  two  mothers ;  the  Hindus  call 
Skanda,  the  son  of  Baghesha,  Dwimatri^  with  the  same  signification,  f 
Pyrigenes^  born  from  fire,  and  its  equivalent,  in  Sanscrit,  Agnija^  are 
respectively  Greek  and  Indian  appellatives  of  Bacchus  and  of  Skanda. 
The  title  of  Thriambus,  we  are  told  by  Diodorus,  was  assumed  by  the 
Greek  deity  in  his  triumph  after  the  conquest  of  India.  Try-ambo,  in 
like  manner,  is  one  of  the  most  common  appellations  of  the  Indian 
Bacchus,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  its  signification.'*  % 

I  have  quoted  the  above  long  passage,  because  it  exhibits  a  com- 
plete specimen  of  the  erroneous  opinions  which  have  been  expressed 
on  this  subject,  and  because  the  writer  has  thus  complacently  con- 
cluded, —  "  We  believe  we  have  done  more  than  was  requisite  to  prove 
the  identity  of  the  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Indian  divinity :  for  our 
readers  will  remark,  that  our  proofs  do  not  rest,  in  this  instance,  on 
analogy  of  50MWc?5,  which  may  undoubtedly  be  fortuitous;  but  on  that 
analogy,  combined  with  the  unity  of  the  athibutes  denoted  by  those 
names,  which  it  is  impossible  should  be  accidental."  With  regard, 
however,  to  the  identity  of  Ishwara  and  Osiris,  I  have,  in  the  second 
chapter  of  this  work,  endeavoured  to  evince  that  it  is  highly  probable  j 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  in  the  accounts  of  Osiris  and 
Dionusos  or  Bacchus  which  have  been  preserved,  the  slightest  resem- 

•  The  writer  had  said  before,  —  "  The  most  ancient  worship  of  which  any  trace  is  left 
in  Hindustan,  is  that  of  Osiris  or  Bacchus,  whose  Indian  names  are  Ishwara  or  Baghesha." 
But  there  is  no  such  word  in  Sanscrit  as  Baghesha  or  Vagesha ;  and,  most  unquestionably, 
Shiva  has  no  such  name  or  epithet. 

t  Never :  but  they  call  him  Shatimaturoj  «>-mothered,  in  consequence  of  his  being 
suckled  by  the  Krittika,  or  six  pleiades ;  from  which  circumstance,  also,  originated  his  six 
heads,  and  another  of  his  epithets,  Shadanana^  six-countenanced. 

J  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xvii.  p.  316. 

The  last  sentence  contains  so  singular  a  mistake  and  confession,  as  would  even  render 
questionable  the  writer's  acquaintance  with  Sanscrit.  For  the  Sanscrit  word  intended  is 
evidently  Try-ambaka  (pronounced  Trimbaka),  a  very  common  appellation  of  Shiva,  which 
signifies  nothing  more  than  three-eyed* 
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bknce  between  these  deities.  It  is  also  indisputable  that  Dionusos  does 
not  appear  amongst  the  gods  of  Olympus,  whieh  have  been  celebrated 
by  Homer  ;  and  Hesiod  uses  these  remarkable  words  :  — 

ASavarop  S^ijtij"  vvv  S^etfjL^orEfoi  Bbqi  n<riP»  @§oy,^  V.  940.* 

Even  Herodotus  says, —  Ewsinu  Se  ^poi'cu  ttoXXou  Sa^iXdovrog^  iiruSapTo  ek  rif^ 
AtyVTTTou  aTTJxOjttEi/a  rot  oui/opara  rwv  Butv  rwy  aXXctOf,  Atoi/vcou  Sb  yVripov  TfoXXcf 
BTTu^ovTo^f  But  tliough  that  historian  affirms  that  Dionusos  is  the 
Greek  name  of  Osiris,  he  no  where  explains  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  consider  that  such  dissimilar  appellations  were  merely  names, 
io  two  different  languages,  for  one  and  the  same  god  ;  nor  does  he 
specify  any  other  characteristics  than  the  phallus,  from  which  it  might 
be  justly  concluded  that  these  deities  were  identical.  The  long  account, 
also,  of  Dionusos,  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  is  equally  unsatisfactory, 
and  fully  justifies  these  words,  with  which  he  has  prefaced  it :  — T&jf  Sb 

KOii  TToXXovg  Kut  TaparwJfi*?  Xcyoug  KaraCB^Xyi/jLtvc^Pi  Svirx^f^^^  ^^Ti  Tript  Tfjff  yBHiTieiiC 

TGv  ^iou  Touron  Kctt  TL^v  TTfux^i^iiv  itTritv*^  Aud  Cicero  says,  —  "  DIonysos 
multos  habemus  :  prim  urn  e  Jove  et  Proserpina  natum  ;  secundum 
Nilo,  qui  Nysam  dicitur  interemisse;  tertiura,  Caprio  patre,  eumque 
regem  Asiae  praefuisse  dicunt,  cui  Sabazia  sunt  instituta ;  quartum,  Jove 
et  Luna,  cui  sacra  Orphica  putantur  confici ;  quintum,  Niso  natum  et 
Thyone,  a  quo  Trieterides  constitutae  putantur."  §  But,  judging  from 
the  paintings  of  Osiris  which  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  day,  it 
would  seem  unquestionable  that,  in  Egypt,  this  god  must  have  been 

*  These  woitls  of  Apollodorusj  lib.  iii.  c.  5  f  are  equally  remarkable  :  —  Asi^ct^  Se  ( Aio- 

Vti<T^^)  0ijSa*oi^  OTi  ^£0S   ETTJVj  t^KSV  ei§  Apyf^q"  xaxf*  waktv  ou  TijU.a)VTaJV  avrov,  e^efjir}ye  rag:  yvvuiKOLS, 

f  Lib.ii.  C.52. 
J  Bib*  Hiistj  lib,  iil-  cap,  62, 
5  De  Nat,  Deor.j  lib*  iii,  cap*  BS. 

To  these,  however,  should  be  added  the  Dionusos  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Ceresj  and  the  more  popular  one,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele. 
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always  represented  under  one  and  the  same  character;  and,  conse- 
quently, had  Dionusos  been  originally  identical  with  Osiris,  it  becomes 
impossible  to  understand  how  such  an  extraordinary  difference  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  his  parentage  and  actions,  as  I  have  just  pointed 
out,  could  have  existed  among  the  Greeks.  * 

If,  however,  the  alleged  identity  of  Osiris  and  Dionusos  rests  on 
no  sufficient  grounds,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  the  identity  which  it 
has  been  attempted  to  establish  between  Dionusos  and  Shiva  must 
be  equally  fallacious.  Professor  Creuzer  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  worship  of  Dionusos  was  communicated  from  India,  through 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  to  Greece  f  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  his 
arguments  in  support  of  this  opinion,  because  they  are  founded  on  the 

•  Banier  also  remarks,  —  "  On  les  divisoit  en  grands  dienx,  Dii  majorum  gentium,  ou 
dieux  du  conseil,  Dii  consuentes  ou  constdentes ;  et  en  dieux  des  moindres  nations,  minorum 
gentium,  Les  premiers  etoient  les  grands  dieux,  reconnus  partout,  surtout  dans  la  Grece, 
et  dans  I'ltalie.     Les  seconds  Etoient  ceux  qui  avoient  €X.^  ajout^s  et  associes  aux  anciens ; 

et  ils  etoient  particuliers  a  certains  peuples Les  Grecs  reconnoissoient  douze  de  ce$ 

grands  dieux,  dont  Ennius  nous  a  conserve  les  noms :  — 

"  Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercurius,  Jovis,  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo." 

Lm  Mythologies  &c.,  torn.  i.  p.  i28. 

But  amongst  these  twelve  great  gods,  it  will  be  observed  that  Bacchus  is  not  included. 

t  See  Symbolik  und  Mythologik,  vol. iii.  p.  II 7.  et seq. 

I  may,  however,  transcribe  the  following  equally  extraordinary  remarks  of  Mr.  Faber : 
—  "  Such  being  the  case,  the  name  of  Dionus  clearly  leads  us  to  identify  him  (Bacchus) 
witli  the  Hindu  Deo  Naush;  though  the  legend  of  that  personage  does  not  at  present  coin- 
cide so  minutely  with  the  classical  and  Egyptian  accounts  of  Bacchus  and  Osiris,  as  it 
appears  to  have  done  at  the  time  when  Arrian  flourished.  Still,  however,  he  is  described 
as  similarly  subduing  and  civilising  the  whole  world.  Descending,  according  to  the  Purans, 
from  the  elevated  plains  of  Little  Bokhara,  the  arkite  and  paradisiacal  Meru  of  Brahminical 
theology,  he  invaded  with  a  numerous  army  the  countries  of  Samarcand,  Balkh,  and  Cabul, 
then  inhabited  by  the  Sacas  and  Sacasenas,  the  Saxons  of  our  western  part  of  the  globe. 
Afterwards  he  conquered  Iran,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia ;  and  then,  proceeding  through  Europe, 
he  conquered  the  British  Isles,  the  favourite  abode  of  the  god  Lunus,  Next  he  advanced 
into  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Siberia ;  and  at  length,  having  made  himself  master 
of  China,  all  the  countries  which  lie  to  the  south  of  it,  and  the  whole  of  Hindustan,  he 
returned  to  the  high  plains  of  Meru,  through  the  pass  of  Hardwar.  These  fabulous  con- 
quests  of  Deo  Naush  are  evidently  the  same  as  those  of  Dionusus  and  Osiris,  and  thej 
certainly  relate  to  the  same  events  ! "  —  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  ii.  p.  272. 

I  must,  however,  observe  that  nothing  so  absurd  as  the  above  statement  can  be  found 
in  the  Purans. 

3  D 
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often-cited  passages  of  ancient  authors  with  respect  to  the  identity  of 
Osiris  and  Dlonusos,  and  principally  on  the  groundless  statements  of 
Polier  and  Wilford  :  for  never  is  the  king  iKahusha  designated  Deva 
NaJimha  in  Sanscrit  books ;  nor  are  there  any  conquests  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  Purans.  A  material  llnkj  at  the  same  time,  in  this  identi- 
fication is  deficient;  because,  previously  to  its  being  adopted,  it 
might  have  occurred  to  Professor  Creuzer  and  other  writers,  that  it 
was  first  indispensable  to  prove  the  divinUy  of  Nahusha,  and,  also,  that 
he  was  considered  by  the  Hindus  to  be  one  and  the  same  god  as  Shiva: 
for  the  impossibility  of  adducing  such  proof  would  at  once  have 
shown  the  very  futile  basis  on  which  this  hypothesis  rested*  But  I 
may  presume  that  the  account  of  Shiva  which  I  have  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  will  sufficiently  evince  that,  with  exception  of  the  lingam 
and  phallus,  there  is  not  the  slightest  resemblance  between  the  cha- 
racteristics, attributes,  and  worship  of  Shiva,  and  those  of  Dionusos :  and 
from  the  consecration,  therefore,  of  that  symbol  to  both  these  gods, 
their  identity  cannot  be  justly  inferred  j  since  there  is  no  improbability 
in  the  general  opinion  of  antiquity,  that  the  Greeks  received  this 
symbol  from  Egypt,  and  then,  according  to  more  than  one  writer, 
ascribed  it,  with  its  concomitant  festivals  and  orgies,  to  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Semele.  The  Hindu  religion,  also,  had  most  probably 
assumed  its  present  form  before  the  age  of  Homer,  and,  consequently, 
previously  to  the  institution  of  the  worship  of  Dionusos  in  Greece:  for 
Mr.  Payne  Knight  remarks, — ^*«  As  there  is  no  mention  of  any  of  the 
mystic  deities,  nor  of  any  of  the  rites  with  which  they  were  worshipped, 
in  any  of  the  genuine  parts,  either  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey ;  nor  any 
trace  of  the  symbolical  style  in  any  of  the  works  of  art  described  in 
them,  nor  of  allegory  or  enigma  in  the  fables  that  adorn  them  j  we  may 
fairly  presume  that  both  the  rites  of  initiation,  and  the  worship  of 
Bacchus,  are  of  a  later  period,  and  were  not  generally  known  to  the 
Greeks  till  after  the  composition  of  those  poems/*  * 

•  An  Inquiry  into  the  Symb<  Laiig,  &c.,  part  u  sect.  22. 

In  section  20,  Mr.  Knight  had  also  remarked ;  —  "  According  to  Herodotus,  the  name 
Dionysus  or  Bacchus^  with  the  various  obscene  and  extravagant  rites  that  distinguished  his 
worship,  was  communicated  to  the  Greeks  by  Melampus,  who  appears  to  have  flourished  about 
four  generations  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  who  is  said  to  have  received  his  knowledge  of 
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There  is,  however,  one  character  ascribed  to  Dionusos,  under 
which  he  might  be  identified  with  either  Brahma  or  Narayana,  or  even 
Shiva,  as  he  is  also  supposed,  though  not  commonly,  to  have  issued 
from  the  mundane  egg:  for  Mr.  Faber  oberves  :  ~ "  Though  the 
Greeks  so  far  corrupted  his  (Bacchus's)  real  history,  as  to  represent 
him  as  one  of  the  younger  gods,  yet  the  Orphic  poet  tells  us  that  he 
was  the  first-born,  and  that,  under  the  name  of  Dionusos,  he  was  the 
first  who  came  forth  to  the  light  of  day  from  the  floating  egg  within 
which  he  had  been  enclosed.  He  was  then  the  oldest  of  all  the 
divinities.''  *  But  it  does  not  appear  clearly  from  the  Orphic  poet  that 
Phanes  and  Dionusos  were  one  and  the  same  personage ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  he  expressly  says, — 

Af'^rjToig  XBKTfOi(n  TSKvafOetgj  uf^C^on  ^a^fJLOv. 

It  is  true  that,  in  another  hymn,  he  says, 

Kpv^iov  Aiog  Bfvog. 
IlficoToyov   fifiKtTroite^  Becav  Trurep  ffSi  koli  dIu 

But  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  such  an  authority  as  this,  which 
makes  the  same  being  the  father  and  the  son  of  the  gods?  If,  however, 
Phanes  and  Dionusos  were  identified  in  the  mysteries,  as  Plutarch 
affirms,  this  circumstance  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  alteration 


the  subject  from  Cadmus  and  the  Phcenicians,  who  settled  in  Bceotia.  The  whole  history^ 
however^  of  this  Phoenician  colony  is  extremely  questionable  ;  and  we  shall  show  in  the  sequel 
that  the  name  Cadmus  was  probably  a  corruption  of  a  mystic  title  of  the  Deity." 

*  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

Mr.  Payne  Knight  also  states:  —  "  In  this  universal  character,  he  (Bacchus)  is  cele- 
brated by  the  Greek  poets  under  the  title  of  love  or  attraction,  the  first  principle  of  anima- 
tion, the  father  of  gods  and  men,  and  the  regulator  and  disposer  of  all  things.  He  is  said 
to  pervade  the  universe  with  the  motion  of  his  xmngs,  bringing  pure  light ;  and  thence  to  be 
called  the  splendid^  the  selfilltwiinedj  the  ruling  PriapuSj  —  light  being  considered,  in  this 
primitive  philosophy,  as  the  great  nutritive  principle  of  all  things.  Wings  are  attributed  to 
him  as  the  emblems  of  spontaneous  motion ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
EGG  OF  NIGHT,  bccausc  the  egg  was  the  ancient  symbol  of  organic  matter  in  its  inert 
state."  —  An  Inquiry  into  the  Symb.  Lang^  part  L  sect.  24. 

3d  2 
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in  the  character  which  was  usually  ascribed  to  Dionusos ;  and  his  pro- 
duction, therefore,  from  the  mundane  egg,  must  be  considered  to  have 
been  merely  the  application  to  him  of  some  traditionary  opinion  which 
related  to  a  more  ancient  deitv. 

The  preceding  coincidences,  though  of  a  general  nature,  will  per- 
haps evince  that  there  is  an  actual  identity,  or,  at  least,  a  remarkable 
similarity,  in  several  essential  points,  between  ancient  and  Hindu 
mythology.  But,  to  the  derivation  of  Grecian  from  Hindu  mythology, 
two  difficulties  may  be  objected-  Tlie  first  that  occurs  is,  there  having 
been,  among  the  Greeks,  no  distinct  class  intrusted  with  the  priesthood. 
For  the  separation  of  the  priesthood  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  in 
India,  Persia,  Babylonia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  would  seem  to  evince 
that,  had  Greece  received  its  mythology  from  Asia,  or  even  from 
Egypt,  so  important  an  accessary  of  all  religious  systems  would  have 
been  also  adopted.  That  the  contrary,  however,  was  the  case,  is 
undeniable;  for,  even  in  the  time  of  Homer,  sacrifices  and  other 
religious  rites  were  performed  by  princes,  and  not  by  priests.  To 
explain  this  remarkable  circumstance,  no  sufficient  reason  occurs; 
because,  had  a  portion  of  the  priesthood  of  their  native  country  not 
accompanied  the  Pelasgi  in  their  migrations,  still  this  class  ought  to 
have  existed  in  Phrygia  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor:  but,  according 
to  the  Iliad,  priests  were  equally  unknown  to  the  Trojans  as  to  the 
Greeks.  This  difficulty,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  one  of  those 
anomalies  that  do  not  admit  of  explanation,  which  too  often  occur 
in  antiquarian  researches ;  and  it  only  remains  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it  is  of  so  much  weight  as  to  overbalance  the  evidence,  resulting 
from  numerous  coincidences,  which  attests  that  the  similarity  observ- 
able between  the  Hindu  and  Grecian  mythology  could  not  have 
existed  unless  the  latter  had  been  actually  derived  from  the  former. 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  opinion  which  is  so  well  expressed 
in  these  verses  of  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of  jEschylus : — 

**  Tliou  dost  thy  message  proudly,  in  high  terms, 
Becoming  well  the  servant  of  such  lords* 
Your  youthful  power  is  new ;  yet  vainly  deem  ye 
Your  high-raided  towers  impregnable  to  pain* 
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Have  I  not  seen  two  tyrants  of  the  sky 

Sink  from  their  glorious  state?  And  I  shall  see 

A  third,  this  present  lord,  with  sudden  ruin 

Dishonourably  fall.    What !  seem  I  now 

To  dread,  to  tremble  at  these  new-raised  gods  ? 

That  never  shall  their  force  extort  from  me."  * 

For  the  dethronement  and  expulsion  from  heaven  of  Ccelus  by 
Saturn,  and  of  Saturn  by  Jupiter,  are  circumstances  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  Grecian  mythology  must  have  been  derived  from 
some  other  origin  than  the  Hindu  reh'gion.  Homer,  indeed,  ascribes 
the  generation  of  the  gods  to  Oceanus  and  Tethysf ;  but,  in  the 
following  verses,  he  alludes  to  the  deposition  of  Saturn: — 

"  For,  lo  !  I  haste  to  those  remote  abodes, 

Where  tlie  great  parents  (sacred  source  of  gods  f), 

Ocean  and  Tethys,  tlieir  old  empire  keep 

On  the  last  limits  of  the  land  and  deep ; 

In  their  kind  arms  my  tender  years  were  pass'd. 

What  time  old  Saturn,  from  Olympus  cast, 

Of  upper  heaven  to  Jove  resigned  the  reign, 

Whelm'd  under  the  huge  mass  of  earth  and  main." 

To  such  mutations,  however,  in  the  government  of  heaven,  nothing 
similar  occurs  in  Hindu  mythology:  for,  though  it  is  said  in  the 
Purans  that  in  each  Kalpa  a  new  Indra  presides  over  Swarga,  or 
Olympus,  and  that  whoever  performs  a  hundred  sacrifices  of  horses 
will  obtain  that  dignity,  yet  I  have  not  observed  in  those  works  any 
legend  which  describes  Indra  as  having  been  deprived  of  his  celestial 
sovereignty.  X  But,  as  the  fables  respecting  Ccelus  and  Saturn  are  so 
incompatible  with  the  notions  which  even  the  rudest  men  have  enter- 
tained of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  as  they  are  not  recognised  in  the 
Orphic  doctrines,  it  seems  extremely  questionable  that  these  fables 
formed  part  of  the  primitive  mythology  of  the  Greeks. 

•  Verse  953—961.  of  the  original.  I  have  availed  myself  crfDr.  Potter's  translation, 
except  in  one  word. 

f  Hxeavov  xf,  ^eoov  ysviciVj  xai  /4ijTspa  TijJuv.  —  II.  H.  v.  101. 

%  When  Nahusha  was  chosen  by  the  gods  to  supply  the  place  of  Indra,  the  latter  had 
voluntarily  withdrawn  from  heaven  in  order  to  expiate  the  sin  of  Brahmanicide^  which  he 
had  incurred  by  slaying  the  Asura  Vritra* 
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But,  from  the  preceding  chapter,  the  striking  similarity  which 
exists  between  the  wars  of  Jupiter  and  the  gods  of  Olympus  with  the 
Titans  *,  and  those  of  Indra  and  the  gods  of  Swarga  with  the  Asuras, 
will  be  obvious.  Nor  would  it,  perhaps,  be  carrying  the  coincidence 
too  far,  to  find  a  resemblance  between  the  march  of  Bali  from  Patalam 
or  Tartarus,  to  Swarga  or  Olympus,  and  the  consequent  flight  of  Indra 
and  the  other  gods  under  the  forms  of  different  animals,  and  these 
verses  of  Ovidt — 

"  Bella  canit  Superum ;  folsoque  in  honore  Gigantas 
Ponit^  et  extenuat  magnorum  facta  Deorum : 
EmissuiJique  inia  de  sede  Typhoea  terree 
Coelitibus  fecisse  metum  ;  cunctosque  dedisse 
Terga  fugae,  donee  fessos  jEgjptia  tellus 
Ceperit>  et  sept  em  discretus  in  ostia  Nil  us. 
Hue  quoqiie  terrigenam  venisse  Tj^hoea  narrate 
Et  se  mentitis  Superos  celasse  figuris. 
Dux  que  gregisj  dixit,  fit  Jupiter  ;  unde  recur  vis 
Nunc  quoque  formatus  Libys  est  cum  comibus  Ammon. 
Delius  in  corvo,  proles  SenieleTa  capro, 

Fele  soror  Phocbi,  nivea  Sat  urn  i  a  vacca,  « 

Pisce  Venus  latuit,  Cyllenius  ibidis  alls/* 

Meiamor-t  lib.v,  v,319 — 331, 

To  pass,  however,  from  coincidences  of  so  general  a  nature,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine 
satisfactorily  whether  or  not  any  identity  exists  between  the  respective 
deities  of  Hindu  and  Grecian  mythology ;  because^  even  in  the  time  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  attributes  of  the  Grecian  deities  had  become 
so  effaced  or  incongruousj  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
peculiar  character  and  functions  which  were,  no  doubt,  originally 
ascribed  to  each  of  them.     It  may,  therefore,  be   doubted  whether 

*  In  words  passing  from  one  language  into  another,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which 
of  the  cases  of  the  noun  would  be  adopted.  But  there  appears  an  unquestionable  identity 
between  the  accusative  case  of  the  Sanscrit  noun  Daili^-am^  and  the  nominative  of  the  Greek 
one  T^rav,  and  the  identity  is  still  more  striking  in  tlie  genitive  cases  plural  Daiiyanamy 

The  Titans  are  generally  said  to  have  been  the  children  of  Coelus  and  Tellus;  but 
Diodorus  Siciilus,  in  speaking  of  the  gods  of  the  Atlantes  and  Cretans,  says  that  their 
mother  was  named  Titejca^  w  ho  was  afterwards  denominated  Tellus,  and  the  name  of  the 
mother  of  the  Daifyas  was  DitL 
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Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  proper  triad; 
for  they  appear  not  under  that  spiritual  character  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  conception  of  a  divine  hypostasis  formed  from  the  essence  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  *  Possibly,  however,  other  attributes  may  have  been 
ascribed  to  them  in  the  primitive  state  of  the  Grecian  mythology ;  but 
if  so,  these  have  been  long  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  it  is  hence 
impossible  to  discover  any  resemblance  between  these  three  gods  and 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva,  as  divine  hypostases.  Jupiter,  also,  is  the 
only  one  of  them  who  was  generally  invokied  by  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  the  one  God ;  under  which  character,  however,  he  seems, 
from  several  circumstances,  to  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  Shiva. 
For  the  account  given  by  Pausanias  of  the  statue  mentioned  in  the 
note  below  seems  deserving  of  attention,  because  it  is  such  a  tra- 
ditionary story  as  might  have  been  easily  preserved  by  the  priests  of 
the  temple.  This  statue  that  writer  describes  as  having  had  two  eyes 
in  their  natural  places,  and  one  in  the  forehead,  and  as  having  origin- 
ally belonged  to  Priam.  His  conjecture,  however,  respecting  the 
intention  of  the  carver  in  giving  this  wooden  image  three  eyes,  is  evi- 

•  Cudworth,  however,  remarks,  —  "  That  these  three,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto, 
were  not  three  really  distinct  substantial  beings,  but  only  so  many  several  names  for  one 
Supreme  God  (according  to  the  true  and  natural  theology  of  the  Pagans),  is  thus  plainly 
declared  by  Pausanias  in  his  Corinthiacs;  he  there  expounding  the  meaning  of  a  certain 
statue  of  Jupiter  with  three  eyes  (called  the  Country  Jupiter  of  the  Trojans)  in  this  manner :  — 
Tpeij  §6  of^oL\[Jiovg  ep^eiv  etti  too  h  av  tij  TsxjxaipoiTO  aorov  Aia  yap  ev  ovpavco  fiaariXeveiVj  owroj  jxev 
ky/og  xoivoj  iroLvroov  tcrriv  avipooircov.  'Ov  Sff  oipx^^^  ^aartv  uro  70)^,  fOTiv  uros  rcov  'OfMrjpov  Aia 
ovo/ta^ov  xai  rourov. 

Zev$  rs  xara^ioviosy  xon  uraivri  Uepcrefovsia, 
AitTyyXog  Se  6  Eu^opiwvo^  xaXu  Aia  xon  rov  fv  ^aXcMnry  rpiaiv  ovv  hpnvra  tiroiv^cev  o^daA/toi^ 
6o"Tij  §ij  ouv  6  TOii](raj,  are  ev  raig  rpKri  roitg  keyofievatg  Xri^ecriv  apypvra  rov  aurov  tootov  -^eov. 
Nam  that  this  statue  o/*  Jupiter  was  made  to  have  three  eyes^  one  may  guess  this  to  have  been  the 
reason ;  because^  firsts  the  common  speech  of  all  men  make  Jupiter  to  reign  in  the  heaven :  again^ 
he  that  is  said  to  rule  under  the  earth  is,  in  a  certain  verse  of  Homer,  called  Zeus  or  Jupiter 
too :  namely,  the  infernal  or  subterraneous  Jupiter,  together  with  Proserpina :  and,  lastly, 
jEschylus,  the  son  ofEuphorion,  calls  that  god,  who  is  the  king  of  the  sea,  also  Jupiter.  Where- 
fore this  statuary  made  Jupiter  with  three  eyes,  to  signify  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  god  which 
ruleth  in  those  three  several  parts  of  the  world,  the  heaven,  the  sea,  and  the  earth.  Whether 
Pausanias  was  in  the  right  or  no,  as  to  his  conjecture  concerning  this  three-eyed  statue  of 
Jupiter,  it  is  evident  that  himself  and  other  ancient  Pagans  acknowledged  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Pluto  to  be  but  three  several  names  and  partial  considerations  of  one  and  the  same  God 
who  ruleth  over  the  whole  world."  —  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  chap.  iv.  sect  32. 
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dently,  a  fanciful  or  philosophical,  but  not  a  traditionary,  explanation 
of  the  real  cause;  and  this,  consequently,  may  have  been  forgotten, 
though  the  statue  itself  preserved  the  remembrance  of  Jupiter  having 
been,  in  remote  times,  thus  represented.  But  three  eyes  form  one  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Shiva,  and  these  are  considered 
by  the  Hindus  to  be  the  sun,  moon,  and  fire*  Lilius  Gyraldus  also 
observes^  **  Laph^  qui  et  ab  aliquibus  Lapideus  Jupiter^  apud  Romanos 
sanctissimum  jusjurandum:  Gellius.  M.  Cicero  in  Fam.  ad  Trebatium 
in  se^tlma,  Jovem  Lapidein  Jurare.  Apuleius  de  Deo.  Socr,  Quid  igitur 
jurabOf  pa*  Jovem  Lapidem  ?  •  •  .  •  Consueverunt  quoque  Athenienses,  ut 
Aristoteles  in  Repub,  Atheniens,  et  Philocliorus  prodiderunt,  ad  lapi- 
dem quendam  juramenta  facere,  Demostlienes  in  oratione  in  Cono- 
nem,  ««*  w^og  x^Oov  ot^omr,  xat  ^^c^kowjtb^^  id  est,  ad  lapidem  agenfes^  et 
ejuranles*^'  Is  it,  therefore,  too  forced  a  supposition  to  conclude  that 
these  sacred  stones  had  been  at  one  time  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  lingam  to  Shiva;  and  that  tlieir  sanctity  had  been 
immemorially  preserved,  though  its  real  cause  had  long  ceased  to  be 
remembered  ?  * 

But  it  is  between  Jupiter^  as  the  ruler  of  Olympus,  and  the  other 
Grecian  deities  subjec*.  to  his  authority,  and  Indra  with  his  heavenly 
host  the  dwellers  in  Swarga,  that  the  resemblance  appears  most 
remarkable.  For  the  qualities  pride  and  lust,  which  are  particularly 
ascribed  to  Jupiter,  are  those  also  by  which  Indra  is  peculiarly  charac- 
terised; and  as  Jupiter  is  Belov  uiraro^^  so  is  Indra  Surapati  [angelorum 
dominus).  Jupiter  was,  also,  called  in  Latin  Dieqntevy  and  Indra  is 
named  dinaspali  {did  dominus):  the  former  was  denominated  pluvius 
Jupiter,  and  a^u£pjoc  Zev? ;  while  the  latter  presides  over  and  dispenses 

*  That  this  supposition  is  highly  prubabte  is  evinced  by  the  mention,  which  occurs  in 
ancient  writers,  of  sacred  stones,  without  any  sufficient  reason  being  assigned  for  their  sane* 
tity.  But  it  is  at  once  satisfiictorily  exphiined  by  supposing  them  to  ha%^e  been  ortgtnally 
linn;iims,  the  proper  worship  of  which  had  been  by  some  means  superseded,  though  they  still 
continued  to  be  venerated.  It  is  at  the  same  time  very  remarkable  that  the  description  of 
the  statue  of  the  god  Heliogabalus,  as  it  existed  in  l^liGcnicia  in  A.  D.  218,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  a  lingam  without  a  base;  for  Herodian  thus  describes  it:  —  AyaXfta  ftsjr 

Lib.  V.  cap.  3. 
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rain :  and  both  are  distinguished  by  being  armed  with  the  thunderbolt 
But  what  renders  this  similarity  still  more  striking  is,  that  the  term 
Zeus*,  for  which  so  many  strange  etymologies  have  been  proposed^ 
supposing  it  to  have  been  originally  written  with  the  digamma,  is 
evidently  identical  with  one  of  the  epithets  of  Indra,  namely,  dewesha^ 
[deorum  dominus)  f  ;  and  the  irregular  genitive  case  Dios  is  clearly  the 
genitive  of  the  first  word  of  this  compound  Sanscrit  term,  dewast/a. 
Zen  {Zrjv)j  however,  may  have  been  derived  from  isham^  the  accusative 
case  of  isha,  a  name  of  Shiva. 

If  the  functions,  also,  ascribed  to  the  other  Grecian  deities  be  only 
considered,  Neptune  would  become  the  same  as  Varuna  the  god  of  the 
ocean,  and  Pluto  as  Yama  the  sovereign  of  the  dead.  But  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  Sanscrit  term  which  resembles  either 
Poseidon  or  Neptune,  though  a  common  epithet  of  Varuna  is  Fashi^ 
from  the  noose  which  he  carries,  and  this  word  might  perhaps  have 
formed  the  first  part  of  Poseidon.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  Adhas 
in  Sanscrit,  and  Hades  in  Greek,  equally  signify  the  regions  below  the 
earth,  and  that  from  Hades  Pluto  derived  one  of  his  names.  OrcuSj 
likewise,  is  equally  a  name  of  the  lower  regions  and  of  Pluto,  and,  in  its 
accusative  case,  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Sanscrit  urcLgamy 
a  snake ;  from  the  abode  of  which  reptiles  in  the  lower  regions  these 
are  called,  in  the  Sanscrit,  uraga-sthanam. 

Another  Sanscrit  word,  arahy  gen.  arasya,  which  signifies  the 
planet  Mars,  is  obviously  identical  with  the  Greek  Ares,  Areosj  the 
name  of  the  god  Mars ;  nor,  when  the  appearance  and  astrological 
character  of  this  planet  are  considered,  can  its  conversion  into  the  god 
of  war  by  the  Greeks  be  deemed  improbable.^     Mr.  Whish,  however, 

•  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  in  his  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Alphabet,  p.  32.,  observes : — "  When 
a  consonant  aspirate  follows  a  mute,  as  in  the  Z,  H,  and  *,  the  preceding  vowel,  or  rather 
the  syllable  taken  collectively,  must  necessarily  be  long;  for  though  the  A  or  TS,  the  T  or 
K2,  and  the  B  or  ITS  are  each  signified  by  one  character,  they  never  completely  coalesce  in 
sound.  But,  as  it  is  well  known,  Zw;  was  also  written  Ao-tuj ;  and  Phumut,  de  Nat.  Deor. 
c.  2.  even  says,--napa  tkti  U  iuki  Atw^  Xg^rrau  (6  Ztw^)." — See  Knight*s  Inquiry  into  St/mb. 
Lang,^  part  i.  sect*  4.  and  note. 

f  This  epithet  is  also  indiscriminately  applied  to  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shinu 
X  Dupuis  remarks :  —  *^  En  suivant  ces  raisons  d'analogi%  on  i^rfoit  tout  de  suite, 
pourquoi  la  planete  de  Mars,  cjui  est  d'un  rouge  presque  couleur  de  sang,  a  e\&  t€  put^ 
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in  a  very  curious  Memoir,  contained  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Madras 
Literary  Society,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Hindus  derived 
the  names  of  the  planets  from  tlie  Greeks.  But  the  term  arah^  in 
Sanscrit,  also  signifies  brm^,  and  a  shoemaker' g  awl  or  knife ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  very  improbable  that  such  meanings  would  have  been  given 
to  it,  had  the  word  not  existed  in  the  language  before  it  was  intro- 
duced into  it  by  a  foreigner.  It  is  likewise  remarkable  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Heli,  clearly  a  Sanscrit  word,  the  names  of  the  other  five 
planets,  and  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  given  by  Mn  Whish,  are 
most  probably  Greek  and  not  Sanscrit ;  and  it  might  hence  be  con- 
cluded that  Yavanacharya  had  adopted  the  two  Sanscrit  words  Arah 
and  Heli  on  account  of  their  similarity  to  the  Greek  ones.* 

r^  fjLiv  Btni)f  i  *Hpa,  xa^oLTTif  ^^f^rat^  says  Eusebius,  quoting  Plutarch  f , 
and  Ira  is  one  of  the  Sanscrit  names  for  the  earth*  But,  unless  this 
explanation  be  admitted,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  identifying 
Juno  :t^  with  any  of  the  Hindu  goddesses.  CereSi  however,  both  in 
name  and  attributes,  is  identifiable  with  Shri  or  Lakslnni;  for,  in  the 
vernacular  dialects  of  India,  nothing  is  more  common  than  interposing 
the  short  a  between  two  conjoined  consonants  of  a  Sanscrit  word ;  and 
supposing  the  accusative  case  to  be  pronounced  Sharim^  as  the  L#atins 
had  no  such  sound  as  sh,  the  identity  o£  Skarim  and  Cerem  can  scarcely 


sinistre  et  de  dangereuse  influence  par  les  aslrologxies,  et  pourquoi  le  dieu  Mars  a  eu  sous 
son  domaine  la  guerre  sanglante  et  les  combats  nieurtriers.  Si  sa  coiileur  lui  a  fait  assigner 
la  fonction  cruelle  de  verser  le  sang,  son  voisinage  du  soleil,  dent  il  revolt  de  si  prfes  la 
choleurj  le  remp!it  de  Tardeur  bouillantCj  qu'allumc  la  colere,  et  qui  provoque  ks  combats 
et  le  carnage."  A  little  fardier  on  Dupuis  quotes  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  on  this  point, 
given  by  Porphyry,  as  preserved  by  Eusebius :  —  "  Qitant  a  Mars,  a  qui  ils  lies  andens2 
donnoient  Ivs  qualith  ignets  et  hriUanteSj  ils  le  ci^went  fait  pour  provoquer  les  guaTes^  et  jxntr 
repandre  le  sang.''  —  Origine  dcs  Cultes^  torn,  i*  p.  I  +  L 

*  My  ignorance  of  astronomy,  and  unacquaintance  with  the  works  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Whish,  prevent  my  forming  any  opinion  with  respect  to  the  correctness  of  the  argument 
which  he  has  maintained  with  so  much  ingenuity.  But  I  have  before  observed,  that,  what- 
ever innovations  may  have  been  admitted  by  the  cultivators  of  astronomy  in  India,  these  were 
restricted  entirely  to  that  science,  and  in  no  manner  affected  the  Sanscrit  language,  literature, 
or  rehgion. 

t  Praep*  Evang.,  hb.  iii*  cap.  1 . 

X  Varro,  also,  De  Ling.  Lut.,  lib*  4.,  says,  —  **  Quod  Jo  vis  Juno  conjax,  et  is  coslum 
hasc  terra." 
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be  questioned.  The  Greek  name  Demeter  seems,  also,  allowing  for 
the  suppression  of  the  digamma,  to  be  the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  Dewor- 
matr ;  an  appellation  applied  to  Skri^  when  she  appears  as  the  energy 
of  Vishnu,  and  one  of  the  eight  heavenly  mothers.  Minerva,  likewise, 
under  her  warlike  character,  seems  identifiable  with  Devi,  nor  is  the 
origin  of  these  two  goddesses  altogether  dissimilar,  though  in  the  one 
mythology  she  is  described  as  springing  from  the  head  of  Jupiter  alone^ 
arid  in  the  other  as  appearing  from  the  eflPulgence  emitted  from  the 
glances  of  all  the  gods.  Nor  would  it  perhaps  be  an  unfounded  ety- 
mology to  suppose  that  her  Greek  name,  Athene,  was  derived  from 
Ishani,  an  appellation  of  Devi.  In  her  character,  however,  of  the 
goddess  of  genius  and  science,  she  closely  resembles  Sarasvati. 

For  Hephaistos  or  Vulcan,  and  the  inferior  deity  j^olus,  I  can  find 
no  corresponding  names  in  Hindu  mythology ;  but  the  functions 
assigned  to  them  and  to  Agni  and  Vaiu  are  clearly  the  same.  It  isf 
however,  impossible  to  identify  Mercury  and  Venus,  either  in  name  or 
attributes,  with  any  Hindu  deity.  With  regard  to  Vesta,  Mr.  Payne 
Knight  observes  ;  —  "  Vesta,  whose  symbol  was  fire,  was  held  to  be, 
equally  with  Ceres,  a  personification  of  the  earth,  or  rather  of  the 
genial  heat  which  pervades  it,  to  which  its  productive  powers  were 
supposed  to  be  owing ;  wherefore  her  temple  at  Rome  was  of  a  circular 
form,  having  the  sacred  fire  in  the  centre,  but  no  statue.''  *  But  he 
quotes  the  following  line  from  the  Fasti  of  Ovid  :  — 

"  Nee  tu  aliud  Vestam  quam  vivam  intellige  flammam ; 

in  which  character  this  goddess  would  correspond, according  to  the  Hindu 
mythology,  with  Swaha  the  spouse  of  Agni.  f  In  Hesiod,  however,  in  the 
poems  ascribed  to  Homer,  and  in  ApoUodorus,  the  sun  and  moon  are 
represented  as  distinct  deities  from  Apollo  and  Diana  j  but  in  this  case 
the  regents  of  those  great  luminaries  would  have  held  no  place  among 

♦  Inquiry  into  the  Sjnnb.  Lang.,  &c.,  part  iu  sect.  42. 

f  But  Natalis  Comes,  quoting  Posidonius,  observes,  p.  S97. ;  — "  Nam  cum  Vesta, 
Saturni  filia,  prima  domos  exstruere  invenisset,  intra  domos  ubique  pingebatur,  quo  et  domos 
servaret,  et  custos  esset  habitantium ; "  and  it  is  therefore  remarkable  that,  in  Sanscrit,  VaUu 
not  only  signifies  the  site  or  foundation  of  a  house,  but  that,  in  the  Brahmanical  ritual,  there 
is  a  particular  form  of  worship  prescribed  under  the  name  of  Vastu-puja,  or  the  worship  of 
Vastu. 
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in  a  very  curious  Memoir,  contained  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Madras 
Literary  Society,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Hindus  derived 
the  names  of  the  planets  from  the  Greeks.  But  the  term  arah,  in 
Sanscrit,  also  signifies  bra^Sf  and  a  ghoemakers  awl  or  knife ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  very  improbable  that  such  meanings  would  have  been  given 
to  it,  had  tlie  word  not  existed  in  the  language  before  it  was  intro- 
duced into  it  by  a  foreigner.  It  is  likewise  remarkable  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Heli,  clearly  a  Sanscrit  word,  the  names  of  the  other  five 
planets,  and  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  given  by  Mr.  Whish,  are 
most  probably  Greek  and  not  Sanscrit;  and  it  might  hence  be  con- 
cluded that  Yavanacharya  had  adopted  the  two  Sanscrit  words  Arah 
and  Heli  on  account  of  their  similarity  to  the  Greek  ones,* 

Fij  fj.ip  B^riif  ij  'Hpa,  xafia^rgp  ^tf^raty  says  Eusebius,  quoting  Plutarch  f , 
and  Ira  is  one  of  the  Sanscrit  names  for  the  earth*  But,  unless  this 
explanation  be  admitted,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  identifying 
Juno  I  with  any  of  the  Hindu  goddesses.  Ceres,  however,  both  in 
name  and  attributes,  is  identifiable  with  Shri  or  Lakshmi;  for,  in  the 
vernacular  dialects  of  India,  nothing  is  more  common  than  interposing 
the  short  a  between  two  conjoined  consonants  of  a  Sanscrit  word ;  and 
supposing  the  accusative  case  to  be  pronounced  Skarim,  as  the  Latins 
had  no  such  sound  as  5A,  the  identity  o£  Sharim  and  Ce?*em  can  scarcely 


sinistre  et  de  dangereuse  influence  par  les  astrologues,  et  pourquoi  le  dieu  Mars  a  eu  sous 
son  domaine  la  guerre  sanglante  et  les  combats  meurtriers.  Si  sa  coideur  lui  a  tait  assigner 
la  fonction  cnielle  de  verser  le  sang,  son  voisinage  du  soleil,  dont  il  re^oit  de  si  pr^  la 
chaleur,  le  remplit  de  I'ardeur  bouJllante,  qu'allume  la  colere,  et  qui  provoque  les  combats 
et  le  carnage*"  A  little  farther  on  Dupuis  quotes  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  on  this  point, 
given  by  Porphyry,  as  preserved  by  Eusebius :  —  **  Qimni  a  Mars^  a  qui  ih  [les  anciensj 
donnoient  ics  quit  Hies  ignAs  et  brtdanfesj  ih  le  crurent  Jail  pour  provoquer  les  gtierres^  et  ]>our 
repandre  le  sang.''  —  Origine  dcs  Cuites^  torn.  i.  p*  141. 

•  My  ignorance  of  iistroiioiny,  and  unacquaintance  witli  the  works  referred  to  by  Mr, 
Wbishj  prevent  my  forming  any  opinion  with  respect  to  the  correctness  of  the  argument 
which  he  has  maintained  with  so  much  ingenuity.  But  I  have  before  observed,  diat,  what- 
ever inuQvations  may  have  been  admitted  by  the  cultivators  of  astronomy  in  hidia,  these  were 
restricted  entirely  to  that  science,  and  in  no  manner  aifectedthe  Sanscrit  language,  literature, 
or  rehgion. 

f  Projp-  Evang.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  K 

X  Varro,  also,  De  Ling,  Lftt.,  lib.  4-,,  says,  —  "  Quod  Joi/is  Juno  conjux,  et  is  coeluni 
hffic  terra." 
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be  questioned.  The  Greek  name  Demeter  seems,  also,  allowing  for 
the  suppression  of  the  digamma,  to  be  the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  Dewor- 
matr ;  an  appellation  applied  to  Shri^  when  she  appears  as  the  energy 
of  Vishnu,  and  one  of  the  eight  heavenly  mothers.  Minerva^  likewise, 
under  her  warlike  character,  seems  identifiable  with  Devij  nor  is  the 
origin  of  these  two  goddesses  altogether  dissimilar,  though  in  the  one 
mythology  she  is  described  as  springing  from  the  head  of  Jupiter  alone^ 
arid  in  the  other  as  appearing  from  the  eflPulgence  emitted  from  the 
glances  of  all  the  gods.  Nor  would  it  perhaps  be  an  unfounded  ety- 
mology to  suppose  that  her  Greek  name,  Athene^  was  derived  from 
Ishani,  an  appellation  of  Devi.  In  her  character,  however,  of  the 
goddess  of  genius  and  science,  she  closely  resembles  Sarasvati. 

For  Hephaistos  or  Vulcan^  and  the  inferior  deity  j^olus,  I  can  find 
no  corresponding  names  in  Hindu  mythology ;  but  the  functions 
assigned  to  them  and  to  Agni  and  Vaiu  are  clearly  the  same.  It  isf 
however,  impossible  to  identify  Mercury  and  Venus,  either  in  name  or 
attributes,  with  any  Hindu  deity.  With  regard  to  Vesla^  Mr.  Payne 
Knight  observes  ;  —  "  Vesta,  whose  symbol  was  fire,  was  held  to  be, 
equally  with  Ceres,  a  personification  of  the  earth,  or  rather  of  the 
genial  heat  which  pervades  it,  to  which  its  productive  powers  were 
supposed  to  be  owing ;  wherefore  her  temple  at  Rome  was  of  a  circular 
form,  having  the  sacred  fire  in  the  centre,  but  no  statue.''  *  But  he 
quotes  the  following  line  from  the  Fasti  of  Ovid  :  — 

"  Nee  tu  aliud  Vestam  quam  vivam  intellige  flammam ; 

in  which  character  this  goddess  would  correspond, according  to  theHindu 
mythology,  with  Swaha  the  spouse  of  Agni.  f  In  Hesiod,  however,  in  the 
poems  ascribed  to  Homer,  and  in  ApoUodorus,  the  sun  and  moon  are 
represented  as  distinct  deities  from  Apollo  and  Diana  j  but  in  this  case 
the  regents  of  those  great  luminaries  would  have  held  no  place  among 

♦  Inquiry  into  the  Sjntnb.  Lang.,  &c.,  part  iu  sect.  42. 

f  But  Natalis  Comes,  quoting  Posidonius,  observes,  p.  S97. ;  — "  Nam  cum  Vesta, 
Saturni  filia,  prima  domos  exstruere  invenisset,  intra  domos  ubique  pingebatur,  quo  et  domos 
servaret,  et  custos  esset  habitantium ;"  and  it  is  therefore  remarkable  that,  in  Sanscrit,  Faslu 
not  only  signifies  the  site  or  foundation  of  a  house,  but  that,  in  the  Brahmanical  ritual,  there 
is  a  particular  form  of  worship  prescribed  under  the  name  of  Vastu-ptyoj  or  the  worship  of 
Vastu. 
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the  gods  of  Olympus,  which  must  seem  highly  improbable.  That, 
indeed,  some  strange  confusion  has  taken  place  in  the  attributes 
ascribed  to  these  two  deities  appears  very  evident ;  but,  considering 
the  general  structure  of  the  two  mythologies,  it  may  perhaps  be  justly 
concluded  that  Apollo'^  and  Diana  were  originally  the  same  as  Surya 
and  SomUf  with  the  exception  of  the  Greeks  having  represented  the 
moon  under  the  female  sex* 

It  will  hence,  perhaps,  appear  that,  even  with  respect  to  the 
twelve  great  deities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  there  is  such  a  striking 
similarity  in  names,  functions,  or  attributes,  between  them  and  the 
deities  of  the  mythology  which  still  prevails  in  India,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  but  that  the  religious  systems  of  these  countries  were  derived 
from  one  and  the  same  origin.  But  too  little  is  known  of  the  gods 
of  the  Thracians,  to  admit  of  its  being  determined  whether  the  my- 
thology of  that  people  was  also  originally  of  a  similar  nature-  As 
Orpheus,  however,  was  a  Thracian,  and  as  the  Orphic  doctrines,  on 
several  essential  points,  are  identical  with  those  which  have  been  enter- 
tained from  time  immemorial  by  the  Hindus,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  justly 
concluded  that  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Thracians  differed  not 
from  that  of  the  Hindus.  Its  having  subsequently  assumed  that 
simple  form  among  the  Thracians  which  is  described  by  Herodotus 
and  other  writers,  and  among  the  Germans  which  is  described  by 
Caesar  and  Tacitus,  seems  to  have  been  a  necessary  consequence  of  that 
barbarous  state  in  which  the  Thracians,  though  increasing  in  numbers, 
and  occupying  new  countries,  lived  for  so  many  ages.  It  is  useless, 
therefore,  to  attempt  to  discover  any  coincidences  between  their  rude 
idolatry  and  the  more  perfect  mythology  of  the  Hindus ;  and,  most 
assuredly  not  the  slightest  similarity  exists  between  the  latter  and  the 
still  more  barbarous  system  of  belief  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Eddas. 

But   it   is   certainly   a   very    remarkable    circumstance,   that   an] 
acquaintance  with  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  so  familiar  from  remote 


•  It  seems,   also,  more  probable  that  Apollo  derived  his  epiLhet  of  Gryn^eus  fro| 
Ghrini^  one  of  the  Sanscrit  names  of  the  sun,  than  from  a  town  or  sacred  grove  in  A 
Minor  J  and  it  may  not  appear  unUkely  that  another  of  his  epithets,  Cammis^  is  likewj 
derived  from  Kirana^  a  synonj-me,  in  Sanscrit,  for  Surya^  or  the  sun. 
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antiquity  to  the  people  who  originally  spoke  the  Sanscrit  language, 
though  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  should  have  been  pre- 
served among  the  Germans.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  among  them  the 
days  received  their  names  from  their  principal  deities,  and  not  merely 
from  the  planets,  which,  in  Hindu  mythology,  are  considered  only  as 
celestial  beings  of  an  inferior  description.     But,  though  religion  must 
have  existed  before  astronomy,  still  the  transferring  by  the  Germans 
of  the  names  of  their  deities  to  the  seven  planets  and  the  days  of  the 
week,  in  order  to  effect  so  singular  a  division  of  time,  proves  not  that 
this  was  of  indigenous  invention  :  for  Delambre  has  observed  ;  —  "II 
en  est  de  meme  des  jours  de  la  semaine  et  de  leurs  noms  planetaires, 
comme  au  zodiaque,  il  leur  faut  une  origine  commune.''    This  transfer, 
at  the  same  time,  explains  the  difference  which  exists  between  the 
Teutonic  and   Sanscrit  names  of  the   days,  among  which    the    only 
one  that  can  be  identified  is  Woden^  which  bears  a  great  similarity  to 
Buddham^  the  accusative  case  of  Buddha,  the  regent,  according  to  the 
Hindus,  of  the  planet  Mercury.*     There  seems,  also,  to  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Germans  selected   the   names  of  the  same  planets  to 
designate  the  days  of  the  week,  which  have  been  immemorially  used  for 
the  same  purpose  by  the  Hindus;  and  that,  in  both  Germany  and  India, 
their  consecutive  order  was  the  day  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Mars,  Mer- 
cury, Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Saturn.     With  the  exception,  however,  of 
this  remarkable  circumstance,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  other 
coincidence  between  the  religious  systems  of  the  Hindus  and  of  the 
Teutonic  people,  f 

*  The  strange  mistakes  into  which  several  writers  have  been  led  by  identifying  the 
regent  of  this  planet  with  Buddha,  a  perfectly  distinct  personage  (see  ante,  p.  267.),  will  be 
sufficiently  exemplified  by  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Faber :  —  "As  the  Goths  and  Saxons,  then, 
emigrated  from  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  as  the  Scaldic  traditions  of  their  descendants 
positively  declare  the  worship  of  their  god  Woden  to  have  been  brought  into  Europe  by  a 
colony  of  Asae  or  Asiatics,  it  seems  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  Woden  was  the  iden- 
tical divinity  whom  their  ancestors  had  venerated  while  yet  occupying  their  original  settle* 
ments  in  the  East.  But  that  divinity  was  certainly  Buddha ;  for  Buddha  has  ever  been  the 
god  of  the  Chusas  of  Mount  Meru.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  believe,  ewen  d priori^ 
that  Buddha  and  Woden  are  the  same  deity,  and,  consequently,  that  the  theology  of  the 
Gothic  and  Sanscrit  tribes  was  a  modification  of  Buddhism.'*  —  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  354. 

f  On  what  grounds  Sir  W.Jones  made  this  assertion  (Works,  voL  i.  p.  123.)  I  cannot 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  preceding  pages,  I  have  not 
adverted  to  the  ancient  religion  of  Persia;  but  no  account  of  it 
previous  to  Zardusht  has  been  preserved,  though  some  Mohammedan 
writers,  on  very  questionable  authority,  state  it  to  have  been  Sabaism. 
Tlie  questions,  therefore,  to  be  determined  are,  whether  the  Zoroaster 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Zardusht  of  the  Parsees  are  the  same  person ; 
and,  if  not,  whether  the  Magian  religion  existed  previously  to  its  being 
established  by  the  latter.  For,  if  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  this  religion 
were  not  known  before  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  they  are  of  much  too  recent  a  date,  to  admit  of  their  being 
employed  with  propriety  in  the  illustration  of  other  more  ancient 
religious  systems.  But  Bryant  has  observed  ;  —  "  This  learned  man 
(Hyde)  supposes  all  these  personages,  the  Mede,  the  Medo-Persic,  the 
Proconnesian,  the  Bactrian,  the  Pamphylian,  &c,  to  have  been  one 
and  the  same.  This  is  very  wonderful,  as  they  are  by  history  apparently 
different.  He,  moreover,  adds,  that,  however  people  may  differ  about 
the  origin  of  this  person,  yet  all  are  unanimous  about  the  time  when 
he  lived.  To  see  that  these  could  not  all  be  the  same  person,  we  need 
only  to  cast  our  eye  back  upon  the  evidence  which  has  been  collected 
above ;  and  it  will  be  equally  certain  that  they  could  not  be  all  of  the 
the  same  era."  * 

L'Abbe  Foucher,  also,  who  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  there  having 
been  two  Zoroasters,  remarks  ;  —  "  Je  ne  m'etonnerois  pas  qu'on  mlt 
Zoroastre  au  rang  des  auteurs  apocryphes,  s'il  avoit  v^cu  long-temps 
avant  la  guerre  de  Troie,  et  qu'il  edt  ete  contemporain  de  Ninus  j  car, 
comme  Pline  le  remarque  tres-bien,  par  quel  prodige  ses  ouvrages 
seroient-ils  venus  jusqu'a  nous,  au  travers  de  tant  de  revolutions,  sssks 
qu'on  voie  une  succession  non  interrompue  de  disciples  interess6s  i 


imagine :  —  "  For,"  he  remarks,  "  I  confidently  assume  that  the  Goths  and  the  Hindus 
originally  gave  the  same  appellations  to  the  stars  and  planets,  adored  the  same  &lse  deities, 
performed  the  same  bloody  sacrifices,  and  professed  the  same  notions  of  rewards  and  punish* 
ments."  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  this  identity,  or  even  the 
slightest  resemblance  between  the  Brahmanical  and  Scandinavian  rituals  and  religious 
systems. 

*  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  392.  Svo  ed. 
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les   conserver.     Mirum  hoc  imprimis  durasse  memoriam  artemque  tarn 
longo  {BVO9  commentariis  non  intercidentibusy  prceterea  nee  clam  nee  conti^ 
nuis  mccemonibus  custoditam.     Mais  si  Ton  reconnolt,  avec  ce  judicieux 
6crivain,  un  dernier  Zoroastre,  contemporain  du  pere  de  Xerxes,  alors 
le  prodige  cesse.    Je  ne  dirai  rien  de  Tancien  Zoroastre  qui  vivoit  sous 
le  regne  de  Cyaxare  premier ;  s'il  a  laiss^  quelques  memoires,  il  n'est 
pas  douteux  qu'on  ne  les  ait  conserves  avec  soin.     Mais  je  n'insiste 
avec  Pline  que  sur  le  dernier  Zoroastre,  et  je  dis  que  non  seulement  il 
est  vrai-semblable  qu  ii  a  laisse  quelque  chose  par  ecrit,  mais  qu'il  seroit 
contre  toute  vrai-semblance  qu'il  ne  Yeiit  pas  fait"  *   L' Abbe  Foucher, 
however,  places  the  death  of  the  second  Zoroaster  in  about  the  year 
630  B.  C,  which  would  still  render  the  Magian  the  most  recent  of 
ancient  religions.     It  is  at  the  same  time  undeniable  that  the  peculiar 
and  characteristic  tenet  of  the  religion  established  by  the  Zardusht  of 
the  Parsees  is  the  doctrine  of  the  two  principles  of  good  and  evil ;  and 
yet  Cudworth  observes :  —  ^  However,  from  what  hath  been  declared, 
we  conceive  it  doth  sufficiently  appear,  that  this  diiheistic  doctrine  of 
a  good  and  evil  god,  asserted  by  Plutarch  and  the  Manicheans,  was 
never  so  universally  received  amongst  the  Pagans  as  the  same  Plutarch 
pretendeth.     Which  thing  may  be  yet  further  evidenced  from  hence, 
because  the  Manicheans  professed  themselves  not  to  have  derived  this 
opinion  from   the  Pagans,  nor  to  be  a  subdivision  under  them,  or 
schism  from  them,  but  a  quite  different  sect  by  themselves.''f    But  had 
Pythagoras  been  instructed  by  the  second  Zoroaster,  as  TAbb^  Fou- 
cher supposes,  or  had  his  doctrines  even  been  in  existence  at  that  time, 
it  must  seem  highly  improbable  that  no  notice  of  them  should  occur  in 
any  ancient  writer  until  Plutarch. 

It  will  hence  be  evident,  that  the  writers  who  have  employed  the 
Magian  in  illustration  of  other  ancient  religions,  have  neglected  that 
most  essential  point,  of  first  satisfactorily  establishing  its  greater  anti- 
quity.    For  whether  its  invention  be  placed  in  the  seventh  or  sixth 

*  Memoires  de  T Academic  des  Inse.  tom.xxvii.  p.  301. 

t  Intellectual  System,  book  i.  chap.  iv.  sect.  13.  So  little  assistance,  even  on  this  point, 
had  Cudworth  derived  from  his  great  erudition,  that  he  actually  questions  whether  Zardusht 
had  really  taught  such  a  doctrine. 
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century  before  the  Christian  era  is  quite  iramaterial,  because  its  rela- 
tive recentness  would  be  equally  evident  j  and  that  it  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  seems  sufficiently  proved.  It  becomes,  therefore,  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  respect  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
writings  ascribed  to  Zardusht*,  or  to  whether  any  similarity  exists 
between  his  religious  system  and  that  of  the  Hindus;  for  the  latter 
had  received  its  present  form  long  before  the  other  was  invented. 

The  Chaldean  cosmogony,  also,  of  Berosus,  appears  in  too  ques- 
tionable a  shape  to  admit  of  any  remarks  being  founded  upon  it,  were 
it  even  less  absurd  and  extravagant  than  it  is :  for  Berosus  lived  about 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  perhaps  later  ;  and  even  Bryant 
admits,  —  "  There  is  a  large  extract  from  this  author,  taken  from  the 
Greek  of  Alexander  Polyhistor,  and  transmitted  to  us  by  Eusebius, 
which  contains  an  account  of  these  first  occurrences  in  the  world.  But 
it  seems  to  be  taken  by  a  person  who  was  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  language  in  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  written^  and  has  made  an 
irregular  and  partial  extract,  rather  than  a  genuine  translation.  And 
as  Berosus  lived  at  a  time  when  Babylon  had  been  repeatedly  con- 
quered, and  the  inhabitants  had  received  a  mixture  of  many  different 
nations,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  original  records,  of  whatever 
nature  they  may  have  been,  were  much  impaired,  and  that  the  natives, 
in  the  time  of  Berosus^  did  not  perfectly  understand  them."  f  The  exist- 
ence, at  the  same  time^  of  the  books,  which  Berosus  affirmed  to  have 
been  preserved  for  2,150,000  years  I,  is  so  improbable  a  circumstance 
as  to  deprive  this  writer  of  all  credibility;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be 

•  ITiat  the  religion  of  Zardusht  existed  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  the 
Parsees  have  preserved  it  to  the  present  day,  some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  I 
believe;  but  I  as  firmly  believe  that  the  Zendavesta  is  not  only  a  spurious  production  of 
comparatively  modern  times,  but  that  it  is  also  in  every  respect  totally  unworthy  of  attention. 
For  I  concur  entirely  in  the  justness  of  this  dilemma,  proposed  by  Sir  W,  Jones  to  Anque^ 
til  du  Perron :  —  "  Ou  Zoroastre  n'avait  pas  le  sens  communj  ou  il  n^6crivit  pas  le  livre  que 
vous  lui  attribuez  :  s'il  ii'avait  pas  le  sens  commun,  il  fiJlait  le  laisser  dans  la  foule,  et  dans 
robscurit^ ;  s*il  n'ecrivit  pas  ce  livre,  il  etait  impudent  de  le  publier  sous  son  nom/* 

f  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  voL  iv,  p.  122, 

X  This  number  is  taken  from  the  Armenian  edition  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius^  but 
SynccUus  has  only  150,000  years.  Either  of  these  numbers,  however,  is  absurdly 
extravagant 
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justly  concluded,  that  there  are  no  grounds  wh&tever  for  supposing 
that  his  cosmogony,  supposing  it  to  have  been  faithfidly  given  by 
Polyhistor,  exhibits  a  corirect  view  of  the  opinions  which  were  ^Qter*- 
tained  on  this  subject  by  the  ancient  Babylonians. 

There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  Hindu  religion, 
of  which  but  faint  traces  are  discoverable  in  other  ancient  religions : 
for  the  legends  upon  which  it  is  founded  are  supposed  to  describe, 
events  which  took  place,  not  only  during  a  period  which  ended  in 
the  year  3102  B.  C,  after  it  had  lasted  for  8,888,000  years ;  but  also 
in  the  anterior  renovations  of  the  universe,  which  are  believed  to 
occur  at  the  expiration  of  864,000,000  years  of  mortals.  The  extra- 
vagance of  such  numbers  is  self-evident ;  but  the  singularity  of  the 
conception,  though  it  is  impossible  to  understand  in  what  process  of 
reasoning  it  could  have  originated,  requires  attention,  because  upon  it 
depend  the  whole  system  of  Hindu  mythology,  and  the  apparent 
variances  which  are  observable  in  it  For,  though  the  renovation  of 
the  universe,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Hindus,  is  correctly  repre- 
sented in  these  verses  of  Virgil,  — 

*^  Ultima  Cumaei  venit  jam  cannmis  stas ; 
Magnus  ab  integro  s^orum  nascitur  ordo. 
Jam  redit  et  Virgo»  redeunt  Saturnia  regna ; 

Jam  nova  progenies  ado  *  demiUitur  alio. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Alter  erit  tmn  Tiphys,  et  altera  quas  vehat  Argo 

Delectos  heroas :  erunt  etiam  altera  bella ; 

Atque  iterum  ad  Trojam  magnus  mittetur  AchiUes. '' 

— ^yet  a  difference  occasionally  takes  place  in  the  names  and  actions  of 
the  deities  and  heroes,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  still  considered  to 
be  the  same  personages  who  thus  successively  reappear  on  each  reno- 
vation. But  the  present  age,  or  kali  yug,  of  which  49S0  years  have 
expired,  is  considered  to  be  so  sunk  in  vice  and  impiety,  as  to  render 
it  unworthy  to  be  distinguished  by  the  illustrious  deeds  of  either  god, 
saint,  or  hero.  It  is  thus  in  the  past,  removed  to  an  inconceivable 
distance,  that  the  Brahmans  have  placed  all  the  circumstances  relating 
to  their  religion  which  seem  to  rest  on  facts;  and  the  impossibility, 
therefore,  of  reducing  them  to  historical  accuracy  must  be  too  obvious 

*  Seeaiite^p.SSS.  LIS. 
S  F 
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to  require  remark.  Nor  is  any  attempt  made  in  the  Purans  to  connect 
these  remote  events  with  the  occurrences  of  the  kali  yug,  which  last, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been  considered  of  too  base  a  description  to 
deserve  the  slightest  notice:  for  the  following  verses  of  Ovid  do  not 
exaggerate  the  hideous  picture  of  the  present  age  which  is  given  in 
Sanscrit  works  J  and  the  Latin  poet  has  altogether  omitted  the  indif- 
ference  and  contempt  shown  to  Brabmans  and  religion,  the  degeneracy 
of  the  Brabmans,  and  the  confusion  of  castes  and  occupations,  on 
which  the  Brahman  writer  dwells  with  so  much  indignation  i — 

"  Protinus  irrunipit  vensE  pejoris  in  aevum 

Omne  nefas  :  fugere  pudor,  verumque,  fidesque  ; 

In  quorum  subiere  locum  fraudesque,  dolique, 

Insidia^ue,  et  vbj  et  amor  sceleratus  habendi, 
•  »  #  #  • 

Vivitur  ex  rapto,     Non  liospes  ab  hospile  tutiis, 
Non  socer  a  genero ;  fratriim  quoque  gratia  rara  est. 
Imniinet  exitio  vir  conjugis,  ilia  mariti: 
Lurida  terribiles  miscent  aconita  novercae : 
FUius  ante  diem  patrios  inquirit  in  aiinos. 
Victa  jacet  pietas  ;  et  virgo  ca?de  madentes 
Ultima  coelestum  terras  Astrsea  reliquitp" 

Metamorph,  1.  L  v.  128,  et  seq, 

I  have  thus  pointed  out  such  coincidences  between  ancient  and 
Hindu  mythology  as,  I  think,  will  not  be  disputed.  Having  no 
hypothesis  to  maintain,  I  have  contented  myself  with  stating  tbem 
in  as  kw  words  as  possible  \  nor  have  I  considered  it  necessary  to 
establish  their  identity  or  similarity  by  argument;  far  less  to  support 
this  affinity  by  adducing  questionable  circumstances,  the  applicability 
of  which  no  reasoning  would  satisfactorily  evince.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  derivation  of  the  Greek,  Etruscan,  Latin,  and 
Thracian  religious  systems  from  the  mythology  which  prevails  in  India 
at  the  present  day,  depends  not  solely  on  the  remarks  contained  in  the 
preceding  pages,  but  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  philological 
arguments  contained  in  my  former  work:  for,  if  I  have  in  that  work 
rendered  it  highly  probable  that  the  Greeks  Latin,  and  Teutonic 
languages  were  derived  from  Sanscrit,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Pelasgic,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  admitted  that  a  less  degree  of  evidence, 
than  would  otherwise  be  requisite,  may  suffice  to   evince  that  the 
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Pelasgi  also  received  their  religion  from  that  people  who  originally 
spoke  Sanscrit;  and  that  they  subsequently,  in  the  course  of  their 
migrations,  introduced  it  into  Thraciia,  Greece,  Etruria,  and  Latium. 
Whether  or  not  the  preceding  pages  contain  such  evidence,  the  reader 
must  decide ;  but  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  denied,  that  it  at  least  shows 
how  much  more  probable  it  is  that  the  Grecian  mythology  was  derived 
from  Asia  Minor  than  from  Egypt:  and  in  such  case  it  appears 
clearly,  from  tradition  and  history,  that  there  is  no  other  people 
among  whom  it  can  be  supposed  to  have  originated,  than  that  race  of 
men  who  first  spoke  Sanscrit;  since,  even  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
ages,  such  an  unquestionable  similarity  between  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit 
languages,  and  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit  religious  systems,  is  still 
discoverable. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  PAPERS  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  WILFORD 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  ASIATIC  RESEARCHES. 


As  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford  has  been  often  quoted  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject  of  Hindu  Mythology,  and  as  the  view  which  he  has  given  of  it  might ' 
therefore  tend  to  render  questionable  many  of  the  remarks  and  quotations  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  pages,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
credibility  to  which  that  writer  is  entitled.  From  the  manner,  however,  in 
which  he  has  produced  the  legends  that  he  ascribes  to  Hindu  Mythology,  since 
he  never  quotes  the  chapter  of  the  Puran  from  which  they  are  said  to  have 
been  taken,  and  often  not  even  the  name  of  the  Puran,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
refute  his  misstatements  by  citing  the  original  text :  but,  from  my  own  examin- 
ation rfthe  Purans,  I  find  myself  fiiUy  authorised  to  affirm,  that  many  of  those 
legends  are  not  contained  in  these  works  j  and  that  the  few  which  occur  in 
them  are,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford,  so  misrepresented  and  mixed  up  with 
irrelevant  matter  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  con- 
vinced  that  he  never  could  have  read  a  single  Puran  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  that  he  always  trusted  to  the  extracts  which  were  furnished  to  him  by  the 
natives  in  his  employment ;  because,  as  his  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language 
is  undoubted,  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  the  manner  in  which  he  has  translated 
more  than  one  passage,  when  he  could  not  have  had  any  reason  for  interpolating 
the  text,  to  any  other  cause  than  the  luifaithfulness  of  the  extract. 

This  statement,  however,  made  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford,  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  researches,  must  alone  evince  how  very 
improbable  it  was  that  their  result  could  be  either  accurate  or  true.  "  Thus,'* 
says  he,  "  when  I  began  to  study  the  Sanscrit  language,  I  was  obliged  to  wade 
with  difficulty  through  ponderous  volumes,  generally  without  finding  any  thing 
valuable  enough  to  reward  me  for  my  trouble  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  convers- 
ation, my  pandit  and  other  learned  natives  often  mentioned  most  interesting 
legends,  bearing  an  astonishing  affinity  with  those  of  the  western  mythologists. 
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I  consequently  directed  my  pandit  to  make  extracts  from  all  the  Purans  and 
other  books  relative  to  my  enquiries,  and  to  arrange  them  under  proper  heads. 
...  At  the  same  time,  /  amused  mijseJf  uith  mjjold'mg  to  Mm  our  ajicient  wyiho- 
log^f  hislorifi  and  geography/*  *  For  it  is  surprising  that  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  natives  should  not  have  satisfied  Lieutenant-Colonel  WUfordthat 
not  one  of  them  was  capable  of  executing  such  a  task  as  this ;  and  that  it 
would  in  consequence  inevitably  lead  the  indiiidual  confided  in  to  secure  his 
employer's  favour,  by  having  recourse  to  invention  and  imposture.  But,  unless 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford  himself  had  been  under  the  influence  of  the 
strongest  prejudice,  it  seems  inconceivable  how  he  could  have  received  from  his 
pandit  the  history  of  Noah  and  his  sons,  so  identical  with  the  Mosaic  account, 
without  his  suspicion  having  been  excited.  Still  more  inconceivable  must  it  be 
that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford  should,  several  years  after,  make  these  remarks: — 
"  It  [this  history]  is  however  mentioned,  thougli  in  less  explicit  terms,  in  many 
Purans,  and  the  pandii  took  particidar  care  in  pointing  out  to  me  several  pas- 
sages, which  confirmed  more  or  less  this  interesting  legend.'*  It  is  needless  to 
remark  on  the  groundlessness  of  this  assertion ;  because  Satyavrata,  whom  he 
indentifies  with  Noah  in  his  Essay  on  Egypt,  had  nine  sonst,  and  not  three  only. 
But  in  this  statement,  or  confession,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford  proceeds 
to  remark  i  —  **  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  three  sons  of  Swayambhuva  are 
incarnations  of  the  trimurti^  and  they  are  declared,  in  general,  in  the  Purans 
to  have  been  created  by  the  Deity  to  marry  the  daughters  of  the  first  man, 
Daksha,  or  Bralima  in  a  human  shape  -,  Kardama,  or  Kapila,  or  Kabil  (the 
name  of  Cain  among  Mussulmans),  was  Shiva,  and  the  benevolent  Ruchi  was 
Vishnu  \  one  of  Ruchi*s  titles  is  Sharma,  or  Kama  j  Shiva  is  called  Ha,  or  Hani  in 
the  objective  case ;  Brahma,  or  Daksha,  is  declared  to  be  Prajapati,  nearly  syno- 
nymous with  Jyapati."  TIius  Noah  is  here  identified  with  Swayambhuva  Manu, 
who,  according  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford  himself,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Chrono- 
logy of  the  Hindus  t,  had  two  sons  only.  But  the  first  man  was  this  very  Sway- 
ambhuva ;  and  had  the  incarnations  of  trimurti,  as  here  stated,  been  bom  liis 
sons  and  espoused  his  daughters,  they  must  have  married  their  own  sisters,  an 
incestuous  union  expressly  condemned  by  the  Hindu  law.  In  no  Puran,  how- 
ever, is  it  said  that  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva  became  incarnate  as  Daksha, 

*  Asiatic  Researches!  vol,  viiL  p.  SiD. 

f  See  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindus,  vol*  iiu  p.  14.  In  the  Bhagawat  and  other  Purans,  how- 
ever, he  is  said  to  have  had  ten, 

J  And  yet  in  this  Essay  Wjlford  identifies  Swayambhuva  with  Adam,  and  Satyavrata  with 
Noah  >  What  reliance,  therefore,  can  he  placed  on  a  writer  who  exhibits  such  a  confusion  of  ideai 
in  a  paper  which,  as  it  must  be  supposed^  must  have  been  written  with  tvery  attention,  as  it  pur* 
ports  to  explain  the  precise  degree  of  credit  which  was  due  to  his  former  essays  ? 
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Kardama,  and  Ruchi ;  and  that  writer  must  have  a  very  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  subject  who  identifies  Kardama,  who  sprang  from  the  shadow  of  Brahma, 
with  Kaphila,  who  was  really  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  not  of  Shiva. 
With  regard,  also,  to  the  term  Prajapati,  common  to  both  Brahma  and  Daksha, 
itis  a  compound  Sanscrit  word,  praja-pati,  which  sigm&es  progeniei  dominuSy  and 
not  the  venerable  Japati. 

So  unwilling,  also,  is  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford  to  give  up  a  favourite 
hypothesis,  that  he  even  states:  —  "  My  pandifs  voluminous  extracts  are  still 
of  great  use  to  me,  because  they  always  contain  much  truth ;  and  the  learned^ 
therefore^  have  not  been  misled  in  their  general  conclusions  from  my  Essay  on 
Egypt.*^  But  I  venture  to  affirm,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there 
is  not  a  single  passage  in  any  one  of  the  Purans  which  applies  to  Egypt ;  nor 
amongst  the  rivers  enumerated  in  them  have  I  ever  observed  the  name  Nila^ 
which  he  identifies  with  the  Nile.  It  is  even  self-evident,  from  the  passage 
translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  the  note  annexed  to  this  Essay,  that  the  term 
Nila  therein  mentioned  is  used  with  several  other  of  the  epithets  as  synonymes 
of  the  well  known  river  Krishna  *  ;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford  himself 
says,  "  In  her  character  of  Mahakali  she  has  many  other  epithets,  all  imply- 
ing different  shades  of  black  or  dark  azure  ;  and  in  the  Kalika  Puran  they  are 
all  ascribed  to  the  river.  They  are  Kali^  Niluy  Asita,  Shyama  or  Shyamala^ 
Mechaca,  Anjanabha,  Krishna"  To  make,  therefore,  any  comment  on  the  per- 
versity of  judgment  which  transferred  the  Krishna  from  India  to  Egypt  must 
be  superfluous :  but  it  requires  to  be  remarked  that  the  Puranic  legends  are 
confined  entirely  to  India  in  its  greatest  extent ;  and  that  nothing  contained  in 
the  Purans  int  he  slightest  degree  warrants  the  geographical  reveries  in  which 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford  so  much  delighted,  f 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford  farther  states :  —  "  My  Essays  on  the  Chrono- 
logy of  the  Hindus  and  Mount  Caucasus  are  almost  entirely  free  from  the 
forgeries  which  I  have  stated ;  '*  and  yet  in  the  first  of  these  essays  he  asseits :  — 
"  The  old  continent  is  well  described  in  the  Purans,  but  more  particularly  the 
countries  in  which  the  Vedas  were  made  public,  and  in  which  the  doctrines 
they  contain  flourished  for  a  long  time.     Accordingly,  the  sacred  isles  in  the 

*  Sir  W.  Jones,  however,  here  says,  —  «  There  are  two  of  Mr.  Wilford's  extracte  from  the 
Paranas  which  deserve  a  verbal  translation ;  and  I  therefore  exhibit  them  word  for  word,  with  a  full 
conviction  of  their  genuineness  and  antiquity."  But  I  have  not  met  with  the  extract  m  question  in 
any  part  of  the  Skanda  Puran  which  I  have  perused ;  and  the  attributing  of  it  to  that  Puran  has  a 
very  suspicious  appearance,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  note  (X)  p.  153. 

f  He  might,  for  instance,  have  just  as  well  attempted  to  ^x  the  geographical  position  of 
Vaikuntha  as  of  the  White  Island  (Shweta  Bwipa) ;  since  they  are  both  the  fabulous  residences  of 
Vishnu,  and  the  one  is  as  much  of  a  reality  as  the  other. 
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West,  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Nile,  and,  lasi  ofall^  India,  are  better  and 
more  minutely  described  than  any  other  country,  Atrij  called  Edri$  and  Idris^ 
in  the  countries  to  the  west  of  India,  carried  ihe  Vedasfrom  the  abode  of  the 
godSf  on  the  summit  ofMerUj  first  to  the  sacred  isle  ;  thence  to  the  banks  of  ihe 
Nile ;  andf  lasily^  to  the  borders  of  India,*'  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
observ  e  that  the  Purans  afford  no  foundation  wliatever  for  this  statement ;  nor 
do  they  contain  any  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Vedas  were  trans- 
mitted until  they  were  arranged  by  Vyasa.  The  universal  opinion,  also,  of  the 
Hindus  is,  that  Swayambhuva,  the  first  man,  inhabited  the  country  named 
Brahmawarta,  which  is  situated  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna ;  and  that 
it  was  he  who  received  the  Vedas  from  his  father  Brahma,  and  rendered  them 
public. 

In  the  Essay  on  Mount  Caucasus  occurs  this  singular  passage  :  —  "  Kar- 
dameshwara  is  the  destructive  power  united  to  a  form  of  clay:  Ishwara 
attempted  to  kill  his  brother  Braluna,  who,  being  immortal,  waa  only  maimed ; 
but  Ishwara,  finding  him  afterwards  in  a  mortal  shape,  in  the  character  of 
Daksha,  killed  him  as  he  was  performing  a  sacrifice.  Rardameshwara  is  then 
obviously  the  Cain  of  Scripture  5  and  of  course  CapUa  is  his  son  Enoch.  The 
Mussulmans  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Hindus  the  appellation  of  Kapila 
or  Kabik  which  they  give  to  Cain,  who  is  sometimes  called  Kapileshwara  in  the 
Purans,  being  an  incarnation  of  Mahadeva :  Enoch  was  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  and  is  always  called  Capila-muni.  Kapileshwara  was  a  Muni  also :  hence 
he  is  sometimes  called,  though  improperly,  Kapila-muni ;  which  inaccuracy  has 
occasioned  some  confusion  in  the  Purans.**  But,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford  makes  Kardama  and  Kapila  to 
be  the  same  personage,  and  an  incarnation  of  Shiva  j  and  here  Kapila  is  repre- 
sented as  the  son  of  Kardama,  and  an  incarnation  of  Vtshnu*  To  elicit  accuracy 
from  such  contradictions  as  these  is  evidently  impracticable  :  but  tliese  passages 
clearly  show  that  he  was  not  aware  that  such  a  word  as  Kardameshwara  does 
not  mean  an  individual^  but  a  Mngam  erected  by  Kardama  in  honour  of  Shiva,* 
Nor  is  it  said  in  any  one  of  the  Purans  that  Daksha  was  an  incarnation  of  Braluna; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  sprang  from  the  thumb  of  Brahma.     This  identifi- 

•  Eapik&hmara  would  be  equally  a  liiigam  erected  by  Kapila;  but  I  do  not  immediately  recol- 
lect whether,  among  the  multitude  of  lingams  mentioned  in  the  Purans,  particularly  the  Skanda, 
these  two  lingams  are  enumerated  or  not,  though  it  is  most  probable;  as  there  is  not  a  distinguished 
personage  in  Hindu  legendary  lore  who  is  not  represented  as  having  erected^  on  some  occasion  or 
other,  a  lingam  in  honour  of  Shiva ;  and  as  having  received,  as  a  boon  from  the  god,  that  it  should 
l>ccome  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  erecter. 

Since  writing  the  above  note  I  have  found  the  Kapileshwara  lingam  mentioned  in  tlie  Prabhasa 
Kbhetra  Khand  of  the  Skanda  Puran. 
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cation,  however,  of  Shiva  and  Brahma  with  Cain  and  Abel,  absurd  as  it  must 
appear,  is  even  devoid  of  the  requisite  connection ;  because  in  their  mortal 
forms  Daksha  ought  to  have  been  killed  by  Kardama,  who,  according  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel  Wilford,  was  the  incarnation  of  Shiva :  but  he  has  not  ventured 
to  assert  a  ciicumstance,  which  would  not  only  have  been  contradicted  by  the 
Purans,  but  would  also  be  obviously  incompatible  with  the  pacific  character 
ascribed  to  Rishis  and  MuniSj  who  curse  but  do  not  fight 

In  this  same  Essay  occurs  this  passage,  which  is  so  frequently  quoted  or 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Faber  in  his  work  on  Pagan  Idolatry  :  —  "  During  the  flood 
Brahma,  or  the  creating  power,  was  asleep  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss*;  the 
generative  power  of  nature,  both  male  and  female,  was  reduced  to  the  simplest 
elements,  the  lingam  and  the  yoni ;  the  latter  assumed  the  shape  of  the  hull  of 
a  ship,  since  typified  by  the  Argha^  whilst  the  lingam  became  the  mast.  In  this 
manner  they  were  wafted  over  the  deep  under  the  protection  of  Vishnu.t 
When  the  waters  had  retired,  the  female  power  of  nature  appeared  immediately 
in  the  character  of  Kapoteshwari,  or  the  dove;  and  she  was  joined  by  her  consort 
in  the  shape  of  KapoteshwaraJ*  Unfortunately,  however,  for  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wilford's  identification  of  the  Argha  with  the  ark  of  Noah  and  the  Argo 
of  the  Greeks,  Mr.  Wilson  has  observed  in  the  notes  to  his  translation  of  the 
Megha  Duta  (page  7*)  •  —  "  Mr.  Wilford  states  that  Argha  in  Sanscrit  means  a 
boat,  whence  he  deduces  the  ship  Argo,  &c. ;  and  whence,  with  Mr.  Bryant's 
assistance,  we  may  deduce  the  ark  of  Scripture  :  the  Sanscrit  word,  however,  has 
not  been  found  in  any  of  the  vocabularies  of  the  language  with  the  import  Mr. 
Wilford  has  assigned  to  it"  t  But  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  Purans 
would  have  prevented  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford  from  adopting  or  imagining 
a  fiction  so  contrary  to  the  modes  of  thinking  of  the  Hindus  as  is  contained  in 
the  preceding  passage :  because  in  no  Puran  is  there  any  account  of  what 
becomes  of  Shiva  and  Parvati  during  the  period  of  the  pralaya^  or  flood  §  ; 
but  it  is  universally  believed  that  they  are  in  no  manner  affected  by  it.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  alleged  appearance,  on  the  retiring  of  the  waters,  of 

*  On  the  contrary  Brahma  remains  in  his  own  heaven,  to  which  the  flood  does  not  extend. 

f  In  the  eighth  volume,  however,  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  (p.  273.),  Wilford  says,  —  "  It  is 
their  (the  Hindus')  opinion,  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority,  that  at  the  time  of  the  flood 
the  two  principles  of  generation  assumed  the  shape  of  a  hoot  with  its  mast,  in  order  to  preserve 
mankind." 

\  In  the  Amara  Kosha  Argha  is  explained  as  signify  ing /^froc,  a  mode  of  worship.  The  latter, 
however,  should  rather  be  an  offering  ;  and  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  presented  (and  this  is  what  Wil- 
ford  intends)  is  invariably  named  Argha-patram. 

§  1  have  observed  only  one  passage  in  the  Varalia  Puran,  from  which  it  appears  that  Kailasa  is 
supposed  to  remain  unapproachable  by  the  flood. 

3  o 
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Shiva  and  Parv^ati  an  doves  is  unsupported  by  any  Sanscrit  authority ;  nor  is 
there  any  mention  of  a  dove  in  any  account  whicfi  is  given  of  the  preservation 
of  Satyavrata.* 

In  his  fifth  Essay,  on  the  Sacred  Isles  in  the  West,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilford  states:  —  "It  appears  that,  long  before  Christ,  a  renovation  of  the 
universe  was  expected  all  over  the  world,  with  a  saviour,  a  king  of  peace  and 
justice.  This  expectation  is  trequently  mentioned  in  the  Purans,  The  earth  is 
often  complaining  that  she  is  ready  to  sink  back  into  Patalam,  under  the  accu- 
mulated load  of  the  iniquities  of  mankind  :  the  gods  also  complain  of  the 
oppression  of  the  giants.  Vishnu  comforts  the  earth,  his  consort,  and  the  gods^ 
assuring  them  that  a  savdour  would  come  to  redress  their  grievances,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Daityas,  or  demons  ;  that  for  this  purpose  he  would  be 
incarnated  in  the  house  of  a  shepherd,  and  brought  up  amongst  shepherds. 
.  •  ,  At  that  time  the  Emperor  of  Intiia,  uneasy  at  these  prophecies,  which  he 
conceived  portended  his  ruin  and  the  loss  of  his  empire,  sent  emissaries  to 
enquire  whether  such  a  chUd  was  really  born,  in  order  to  destroy  him  j  and  this 
happened  exactly  in  the  3 1 01st  year  of  the  kali  yug,  which  was  the  fijst  year  of 
the  Christian  era.  T/m  iradilmiary  accoimt  is  knoitn  all  over  Indian  and  is 
eqimllij  Icmrtcn  among  the  learned  and  the  ignorant :  but  the  Hindmjanq/  that  these 
old  prophecies  "were  Jiilfilled  in  the  person  of  Krishna,  .  .  .  The  Hindus  having 
once^fixed  the  accomplishment  of  these  prophecies  to  a  period  greatly  anterior  to 
the  Christian  era,  expert/  thing  in  their  hooks  xvas  either  framed  or  fiew-modelled 
aceordingly^  and  part icitkirly  in  the  Pm^ans"  t  These  passages  must  eiince  how 
totally  incapable  the  WTiter  was  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  any  subject  of 
antiquarian  or  historical  research  :  for  he  admits  that  the  universal  belief  of  the 
Hindus  applies  these  alleged  prophecies  to  Krishna;  and  yet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wilford,  a  native  of  Germany,  attempts,  on  no  grounds  whatever,  to 
prove  that  they  were  originally  applied  to  Shalivahanaj  and  only  transferred  to 
Krishna  in  order  to  give  to  the  Hindu  religion  a  greater  antiquity  than  that  of 

♦  Wilford  himself,  at  the  same  time,  gives,  in  As*  Res,  (vol.  iv.  p.  S62.),  this  correct  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  Kapoteshwara  (more  accuratelyj  Kapotesha)  i  —  "  Mahadeva,  having  visited 
tlic  country  of  Purushottama  in  Orissa,  was  surprised  to  find  it  overspread  with  long  grass,  and  with- 
out inhabitants.  He  resolved  to  destroy  this  long  grass  [and  to  render  the  place  habitable],  and 
for  thLa  purpose,  assuming  the  diminutive  shape  of  a  dove,  commenced  the  performance  of  a  severe 
tapas  ;  his  consort  Parvati  also  transformed  herself  mto  a  bird  of  the  same  species  ;  and  from  that 
time  they  were  known  to  mankind  and  worshipped  under  the  names  of  Kapotesha  and  Kapotes!»i^ 
or  Isha  and  Ishi^  in  the  shape  of  a  dove."  This  account  is  taken  from  the  Purushoitama  Makat- 
mj/am,  said  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Skanda  Puran :  but  I  have  always  understood  that  Kmtia-stJialiy 
the  spot  where  this  tapas  was  performed,  was  the  same  place  as  that  on  wliich  Dwaraka  was  after- 
wards built ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  was  in  Guzerat  and  not  in  Orissa. 

\  Asiatic  Researchea,  vol,  at,  p,  7.  et  se^* 
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the  Christian  religion.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  for  restricting  these 
alleged  prophecies  to  Krishna ;  because  in  the  Purans  all  the  incarnations  of 
Vishnu,  and  even  the  manifestations  of  Shiva,  are  preceded  by  the  complaints  of 
the  gods  against  the  overpowering  violence  of  the  Daityas,  and  assurances  to 
them  on  the  part  of  those  deities  of  safety  and  protection.  In  the  Brahmanda 
Puran,  for  instance,  occurs  this  passage :  —  Shiva^  addressing  Parvati.  —  "  The 
Earth,  sunk  under  the  oppression  of  Ravana  and  other  wicked  beings,  having 
assumed  the  form  of  a  cow,  and  accompanied  by  the  gods  and  holy  sages, 
hastened  to  Brahma,  to  whom  she  weeping  related  all  her  sufTerings.  Brahma 
having  reflected  for  a  moment,  proceeded  with  the  celestial  host  to  the  sea  of 
milk,  and  implored  with  laudatory  strains  the  protection  of  Vishnu.  [Vishnu 
appears,  and  Brahma  having  stated  the  cause  of  his  coming,  he  replied :  — ]] 
*  Kashyapa  having  formerly  propitiated  me  by  tapaSy  and  requested  as  a  boon  that 
I  would  become  his  son,  I  granted  it ;  and,  as  he  and  his  wife  now  reign  in 
Ayodhya  as  Desharata  and  Kaushilya,  I  will  be  bom  their  son  j  and  Lakshmi, 
also,  shall  be  born  the  daughter  of  Janaka.  Thus,  accompanied  by  her,  will 
I  accomplish  your  wishes  by  the  destruction  of  Ravana,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Earth  to  peace  and  happiness.'  "  ♦ 

But  the  history  of  Shalivahana  is  not  known  all  over  India,  nor  equalli/ 
Imoxvn  among  the  learned  and  ignorant.  On  the  contrary,  scarcely  any  account 
of  him  can  be  obtained,  and  never  did  any  Hindu  consider  him  to  be  an  incar- 
nate god.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford,  indeed,  states,  "  that  the  defeat  of  Vi- 
cramaditya  took  place,  according  to  the  Kumarika  Khand  [of  the  Skanda  Puran], 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era,  when  Shalivahana  was  in  his  fifth  year." 
But  in  my  copy  of  this  Khand  I  can  find  nothing  relating  to  either  Vicramaditya 
or  Shalivahana.  t     This  point,  however,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence;  because, 

♦  Brahmanda  Puranam,  Uttara  Khand,  also  entitled  Adhyatma  Ramayanam,  chap.  2. 
t  Wilford  expressly  refers  to  the  following  passage,  descriptive  of  events  which  are  to  take 
place  in  the  haliyug,  which,  as  it  is  the  only  one  that  I  can  find  that  has  the  least  resemblance  to 

what  he  states,  I  transcribe,  with  its  context :  —  dd  (^  ^^  ^^  ^^^1 '  f^^^M      ^  X  \ 

jn^iiX^    TT3^    ^    mIh^^^ti    f^rf^    PMKi^-Liiuii<]-ir 


X  The  ^^  in  the  first  verse  is  clearly  a  mistake,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the  following  dates. 
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Shiva  and  Parvati  as  cloves  is  unsupported  by  any  Sanscrit  authority ;  nor  is 
there  any  mention  of  a  dove  in  any  account  which  is  given  of  the  preser\  ation 
of  Satyavrata.* 

In  his  fifth  Essay,  on  the  Sacred  Isles  in  the  West,  Lien  tenant-Col  one! 
Wilford  states:  —  '*  It  appears  that*  long  before  Christ,  a  renovation  of  the 
universe  was  expected  all  over  the  world,  with  a  saviour,  a  king  of  peace  and 
justice-  This  expectation  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Pumm.  The  earth  is 
often  complaining  that  she  is  ready  to  sink  back  into  Patalani,  under  the  accu- 
mulated load  of  the  iniquities  of  mankind  :  the  gods  also  complain  of  the 
oppression  of  the  giants,  Vishnu  comforts  the  earth,  his  consort,  and  the  gotls, 
assuring  them  that  a  saviour  would  come  to  redress  tlieir  grievances,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Daityas,  or  demons  ;  that  for  this  purpose  he  would  be 
incarnated  in  the  house  of  a  shepherd,  and  brought  up  amongst  shepherds. 
...  At  that  time  the  Emperor  of  India,  uneasy  at  these  prophecies,  wliich  he 
conceived  portended  his  ruin  and  the  loss  of  his  empire,  sent  emissaries  to 
enquire  whether  such  a  child  was  really  born,  in  order  to  destroy  him  ^  and  tliis 
happened  exactly  in  the  3101st  year  of  the  kali  yug,  wliich  was  the  first  year  of 
the  Christian  era.  This  tradifionary  account  is  Amoum  all  over  India,  mid  is 
equalh/  hioivn  among  ike  learned  and  ike  ignorant :  but  tlie  Hindmjancij  that  these 
old 'prophecies  were  ^fiiljilled  in  the  jjer son  oj^  Krishna •  ,  .  ,  The  Hindus  having 
oncejiaed  the  accomplishment  of  these  prophecies  to  a  period  gr^eatltf  anterior  to 
the  Christian  era,  every  thing  in  their  books  was  either  framed  or  new-modelled 
accordingl/j^  and  partictdarly  in  the  Piirans.^*  t  These  passages  must  evince  how 
totally  incapable  the  wTiter  was  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  any  subject  of 
antiquarian  or  historical  research  :  for  lie  admits  tliat  the  universal  belief  of  tlie 
Hindus  applies  these  alleged  prophecies  to  Kris/ma;  and  yet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wilford,  a  native  of  Germany,  attempts,  on  no  grounds  whatever,  to 
prove  that  they  were  originally  applied  to  Shaliva/mna,  and  only  transferred  to 
Krishna  in  order  to  give  to  the  Hindu  religion  a  greater  antiquity  than  that  ot 

*  Wilford  himself,  at  the  same  time,  gives,  in  As.  Res,  (vol.  iv.  p.  S62.),  this  correct  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  Kapoteshwara  (more  accurately,  Kapotesha) :  —  **  Mahadeva,  having  visited 
the  country  of  Purushottama  in  Orissa,  was  surprised  to  find  it  overspread  with  long'  grass,  and  with- 
out inhabitantSp  He  resolved  to  destroy  this  long  gra^ss  [and  to  render  tlie  place  habitable],  and 
for  this  purpose,  assuming  the  diminutive  shape  of  a  dove,  commenced  the  performance  of  a  severe 
tfipa^  ;  Iiis  consort  Pan-^ati  also  transformed  herself  into  a  bird  of  the  same  species;  and  from  that 
time  they  were  known  to  mankind  and  worshipped  under  the  names  of  Kapotesha  and  Kapoteshi, 
or  Islia  and  Ishi,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove."  This  account  is  taken  from  the  PurusfioUmna  3Iak€U- 
myam^  said  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Skanda  Puran :  but  I  have  always  understood  that  Ktistm-sthalU 
the  spot  where  this  iupm  was  performed,  was  the  same  place  as  that  on  which  DwaToka  was  after- 
wards built ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  was  in  Guierat  and  not  in  Orissa. 

I  Asiatic  Researches,  vol,  x-  p.  7.  et  setj. 
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the  Christian  religion.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  for  restricting  these 
alleged  prophecies  to  Krishna ;  because  in  the  Purans  all  the  incarnations  of 
Vishnu,  and  even  the  manifestations  of  Shiva,  are  preceded  by  the  complaints  of 
the  gods  against  the  overpowering  violence  of  the  Daityas,  and  assurances  to 
them  on  the  part  of  those  deities  of  safety  and  protection.  In  the  Brahmanda 
Puran,  for  instance,  occurs  this  passage :  —  Shivoj  addressing  Parvati.  —  "  The 
Earth,  sunk  under  the  oppression  of  Havana  and  other  wicked  beings,  having 
assumed  the  form  of  a  cow,  and  accompanied  by  the  gods  and  holy  sages, 
hastened  to  Brahma,  to  whom  she  weeping  related  all  her  sufferings.  Brahma 
Imving  reflected  for  a  moment,  proceeded  with  the  celestial  host  to  the  sea  of 
milk,  and  implored  with  laudatory  strains  the  protection  of  Vishnu.  [Vishnu 
appears,  and  Brahma  having  stated  the  cause  of  his  coming,  he  replied :  — ] 
*  Kashyapa  having  formerly  propitiated  me  by  tapaSy  and  requested  as  a  boon  that 
I  would  become  his  son,  I  granted  it ;  and,  as  he  and  his  wife  now  reign  in 
Ayodhya  as  Desharata  and  Kaushilya,  I  will  be  bom  their  son ;  and  Lakshmi, 
also,  shall  be  born  the  daughter  of  Janaka.  Thus,  accompanied  by  her,  will 
I  accomplish  your  wishes  by  the  destruction  of  Ravana,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Earth  to  peace  and  happiness.'  "  * 

But  the  history  of  Shalivahana  is  not  known  all  over  India,  nor  equally 
knoxm  among  the  learned  and  ignorant.  On  the  contrary,  scarcely  any  account 
of  him  can  be  obtained,  and  never  did  any  Hindu  consider  him  to  be  an  incar- 
nate god.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford,  indeed,  states,  "  that  the  defeat  of  Vi- 
cramaditya  took  place,  according  to  the  Kiimarika  Khand  [of  the  Skanda  Puran], 
in  tlie  first  year  of  the  Christian  era,  when  Shalivahana  was  in  his  fifth  year." 
But  in  my  copy  of  this  Khand  I  can  find  nothing  relating  to  either  Vicramaditya 
or  Shalivahana.  t     This  point,  however,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence;  because, 

♦  Brahmanda  Puranam,  Uttara  Khand,  also  entitled  Adhyatma  Ramayanam,  chap.  2. 
t  Wilford  expressly  refers  to  the  following  passage,  descriptive  of  events  which  are  to  take 
place  in  the  kaliyug,  which,  as  it  is  the  only  one  that  I  can  find  that  has  the  least  resemblance  to 

what  he  states,  I  transcribe,  with  its  context :  —  rlfl  It5(^^^t3|  ^<i^il.||T^^^|r1      ^/!J(  X  T| 

jn^ir^   TTs^    ^   wfHi^^'n    f^    qHi<i^'Liiuii<l'ir 


X  The  ^R{  in  the  first  verse  is  clearly  a  mistake,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the  following  dates. 

3g  2 
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were  these  personages  expressly  and  unequivocally  mentioned  in  any  Puran, 
this  would  prove  that  it  must  have  been  written  after  the  Christian  era^  unless 
it  could  be  clearly  shown  that  the  passage  in  wliich  tliey  were  noticed  wa»  an 
interpolation  j  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  prove  an  interpolation  satisfactorily  needs 
no  remark.  In  the  two  or  three  Puran^  however,  in  which  prophetic  passages 
respecting  the  kali  i/ug  occur,  these  are  so  concise*  and,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  names  and  numbers,  aftbrd  such  a  likelihood  of  errors  in  transcription, 
that  no  argument  can  be  justly  founded  on  them,  with  respect  either  to  the 
persons  who  may  be  intended,  or  the  periods  when  they  Uved;  nor,  conse- 
quently, with  respect  to  the  date  when  these  Pnrans  may  have  been  composedp 

But  it  is  difficidt  to  determine  wliether  there  is  most  absurdity  or  impiety 
in  thus  attempting  to  identify  Shalivahana  with  Jesus  Christ.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  M'illbrd,  however,  repeatedly  admits,  what  cannot  be  denied,  that 
Shalivahana  was  a  prince  who  actually  existed,  reigned  in  the  Deccan,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  era  wiiich  is  named  after  him ;  and  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  he 
could  be,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  WUlbrd  also  contends,  an  imaginary  person, 
and  that  the  legend  respecting  him  was  taken  from  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  the 
infancy  ofjesus^  UTtiten  in  Greek  in  the  third  century.  In  iact,  throughout  the 
w^hole  of  this  Essay  the  confusion  of  ideas,  and  the  perplexity  and  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  reasoning,  are  so  obvious,  as  to  evince  most  fully  the  futility  of 
the  hypothesis  which  the  writer,  by  such  fallacious  means,  so  vainly  attempts  to 
support  At  the  same  time,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford  seems  to  concur  in  the 
justness  of  this  remark  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  that  the  story  of  Krishna  *'  must  induce 
an  opinion  that  the  spurious  gospels,  which  abounded  in  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, had  been  brought  into  India,  and  the  wildest  of  them  engrafted  upon 
the  old  fable  of  Krishna/*  This  fluctuation  of  opinion,  consequently,  must 
show  of  what  Httle  value  any  conclusion  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  WUford  must  be 


r^q^q     CTH'     /i^jfA^  T/car  3010  of  tlte  kali  yug  tfiere  will  be  the  kingdom  of  Nauda,  who  will  he 

slain  by  Chanakya  ;  but  the  latter  will  olttain  expiation  of  the  sin  Ity  making  a  pilgrimagt  to  the 
Shukla-tirtiiam,  Tlien  in  tiie  year  3020  there  will  be  tlie  kingdom  of  Markaditya,  who^  through  the 
favour  of  powerf id  beings,  imll  obtain  the  accomplish ment  of  all  his  wislies.  Tlien  in  the  year  3100 
there  will  be  a  dispeller  of  poverty  nmned  Shaha,  Then  in  the  year  3600  wHl  be  born,  in  a  goldefi 
palace  in  Magadha,  Buddha^  tfte  protector  of  piety,  and  an  it  mioubied  portion  of  Vishnu.  It  is  possible 
that  in  thiB  passage  Vtcramaditya  and  SImlivahana  may  be  intended ;  but  were  it  to  be  received  as 
autJiority.  it  would,  by  placing  Buddlia  at  so  late  a  period  in  the  kali  yug^  contradict  every  other 
account  of  Hiadu  chronology. 
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considered ;  and  it  is  hence  likewise  evident,  that  he  knowingly  attempted  to 
pervert  the  Puranic  legends  to  the  support  of  his  own  favourite  but  unfounded 
hypotheses. 

That  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford,  also,  was  perfectly  aware  that  he  was 
misrepresenting  the  scene  of  the  Puranic  legends,  and  transferring  it  to  coun- 
tries totally  unknown  to  Sanscrit  writers,  is  evident  from  various  passages  in 
his  Essays.  For  instance,  in  one  place,  in  the  Essay  on  Egypt,  he  correctly 
states,  that  "  on  the  northern  Himalaya  is  the  celebrated  lake  Manasasaras  or 
Manasasarovara^  near  Svmeru^  the  abode  of  the  gods  j"  and  yet  in  another  place 
he  says,  "  The  Ajagara  Mountains,  which  run  parallel  to  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Africa,  have  at  present  the  name  of  Luputa^  or  the  backbone  of  the  world  ;  those 
of  Sitanta  are  the  range  which  lies  west  of  the  lake  Zambre  or  ZairCy  words  not 
improbably  corrupted  from  Amara  and  Sura.  This  lake  of  the  gods  is  believed 
to  be  a  vast  reservoir,  which,  through  invisible  or  hidden  channels,  supplies  all 
the  rivers  of  the  country."  Thus  the  lake  Manasasarovaray  so  celebrated  in 
Sanscrit  writings,  is  transferred  from  Little  Thibet  to  Afrixra;  and  yet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wilford,  in  stating  the  nature  of  the  forgeries  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
pandit,  hesitated  not  to  affirm  that  the  learned  have  not  beeti  misled  in  their 
general  conclusions  from  his  Essay  on  Egypt. *^ 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  this  subject  farther ;  and  the  preceding 
remarks  will,  perhaps,  have  sufficiently  evinced  how  little  credit  is  due  to  the 
authority  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford  on  any  point  relating  to  Hindu  anti- 
quities and  mythology.  No  reader,  also,  is  likely  to  be  misled  by  such  a  passage 
as  this :  —  "  We  come  now  to  the  Hayasilas  or  Habashis^  who  are  mentioned, 
I  am  told,  in  the  Purans,  though  but  seldom ;  and  their  name  is  believed  to  have 
the  following  etymology :  Charma  (identified  with  Ham),  having  laughed  at 
his  father  Satyavrata  (Noah),  who  had  by  accident  intoxicated  himself  Avith  a 
fermented  liquor  *,  was  nicknamed  HayasiUij  or  the  laugher ;  and  his  descendants 
were  called  from  him  Hayasilas  in  Sanscrit."  But  some  doubt  may  possibly 
exist  with  respect  to  several  legends,  which  may  seem  to  have  a  Puranic  appear- 
ance ;  and  I  therefore  select,  as  an  example,  the  following  passage  from  the  Essay 
on  Egypt :  —  "  The  metamorphosis  of  Lunus  into  Luna  was  occasionally  men> 
tioned  in  the  preceding  section ;  but  the  legend  must  now  be  told  at  more  length. 
The  god  Soma,  or  Chandra,  was  traversing  the  earth  with  his  favourite  consort 
Rohini ;  and,  arriving  at  the  southern  mountain  Sahyadri,  they  unwarily  entered 

*  Nothing  can  more  decisively  show  the  total  want  of  reflection  and  judgment  under  which 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford  pursued  his  researches,  than  this  single  circumstance  ;  for  he  must 
have  been  well  aware  that  intoxication  is  held  in  such  abomination  by  the  Hindus,  that  no  Sanscrit 
writer  would  have  ever  described  any  distinguished  and  revered  personage  as  ii\toxicated. 
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the  forest  of  Gauri»  where  some  men,  liaviiig  surprised  Mahadeva  caressing  that 
goddess,  had  been  formerly  ])unished  by  a  change  of  their  sex ;  and  the  forest 
had  retained  tlie  power  of  effecting  the  Hke  change  on  all  males  who  shoidd 
enter  it  Chandra,  instantly  becoming  a  female,  was  so  afflicted  and  ashamed 
that  she  hastened /ir  to  ike  zcesi^  sending  Rohini  to  her  seat  in  the  sky,  and  con- 
cealed herself  in  the  mountain,  afterwards  called  Somagiri,  where  she  jjerformed 
acts  of  the  most  rigorous  de\'Otion.  Darkness  then  covered  the  world  eacli 
night ;  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  destroyed ;  and  the  univ^erse  was  in  such 
dismay,  that  the  Devas>  with  Brahma  at  their  head,  implored  the  assistance  of 
Mahadeva,  who  no  sooner  placed  Chandra  on  his  forehead  than  she  became 
a  male  again ;  and  hence  he  acquired  the  title  of  Chandrashekhara/*  This 
passage  has  either  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  any  thing  that  occurs  in  the 
Purans,  or  it  must  ha\'c  been  written  from  some  imperfect  recollection  or  ficti- 
tious relation  of  the  two  following  legends  ;  — 


From  the  Bhagavat. 

Shuka^  addressing  Pari/ahit.  —  **  At  the  end  of  a  preceding  kalpa  there 
existed  no  other  being  than  Narayana,  from  whose  navel  sprang  a  lotos,  whence 
was  produced  the  four-faced  Swayambhuva,  From  the  mind  of  the  latter  was 
born  Marichi,  and  from  him  Kashyapa ;  to  whom  was  born,  by  the  daughter  of 
Daksha,  Surya  Vi\aswan.  His  wife  was  Sandgna,  and  their  son  Manu,  named 
also  Shraddha  Deva ;  to  whom  was  boni  by  his  wife  Shraddha  ten  sons,  viz. 
Ihsliwakn,  Nriga,  Sharj^ati,  Dishta,  Dhrishta,  Karushaka,  Narishyanta,  Prish- 
adhra,  Nabhaga,  and  Ka\i,  *  But  at  first  lie  w  as  without  a  son  j  and  therefore, 
in  order  to  obtain  one,  perfonned  a  sacrifice  to  Mitra  and  Varuna-  His  wife 
Shraddlia,  however,  being  desirous  of  a  daughter,  entreated  the  officiating  priest  to 
accomplish  her  wish  ;  and  he,  in  consequence,  performed  the  sacrifice  in  an 
undue  manner.  Hence  was  produced  a  virgin,  named  Ila;  on  beliolding  whom 
Manu,  by  no  means  pleased,  thus  addressed  his  preceptor :  —  *  My  lord,  how 
has  this  untoward  event  happened,  and  why  have  the  prayers  and  invocations 
of  Brahmans,  so  devout  and  skilled  in  the  Vedas,  produced  an  unhappy  result 
so  contrary  to  my  expectation  ?'  On  hearing  tliese  words  Vasishta,  having 
perceived  the  error  of  the  officiating  priest,  thus  spoke  to  the  son  of  Ravi :  — 
*  This  tlifficulty  has  originated  in  the  undue  performance  of  the  sacrifice  ;  but 
I  w^ill  accompUsh  thy  wish  for  an  illustrious  son/     Having  thus   determined. 


*  Most  c£  these  names  vary  in  different  Purans, 
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he  gave  virility  to  her  who  had  been  a  female  under  the  name  of  Ila  ;  and  thus 
Ila  became  a  distinguished  man,  known  under  the  appellation  of  Svdyumna. 

"  He,  Sudyumna,  one  day,  armed  and  bearing  a  bow  and  arrows,  mounted  on 
horseback,  and,  accompanied  by  several  ministers,  proceeded  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  towards  the  country  of  Sindhu.  But  having  entered  the  Kumara- 
vanam,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  Meru,  where  Shiva  had  formerly  dallied 
with  Uma,  Sudyumna  instantly  observed  himself  changed  into  a  female,  and 
his  horse  into  a  mare.  The  sex,  also,  of  his  attendants  was  changed ;  and 
they  despondingly  looked  at  each  other."  Parikshit  here  said,  —  "  My  lord,  how 
and  by  whom  did  this  place  acquire  this  property  ?  Explain  to  me  the  cause  of 
its  producing  so  joyless  an  effect."  Shuka  replied,  —  "  The  Rishis  once  came 
here  to  see  Shiva,  while  he  was  in  dalliance  with  Uma ;  and  by  their  splendour 
dispelled  the  darkness  in  which  they  were  concealed.  On  seeing  them  Ambika, 
greatly  ashamed,  arose  from  her  husband^s  lap,  and  hastily  adjusted  her  loosened 
garment ;  while  the  Rishis,  perceiving  the  inopportuneness  of  their  visit,  im- 
mediately  retired.  But  Shiva,  to  please  his  beloved,  thus  said :  —  *  May  every 
male  who  enters  this  place  become  a  female  ! '  Hence  happened  this  change  of 
sex  to  Sudyumna  *,  who,  accompanied  by  his  attendants,  continued  to  reside  in 
the  forests.  There  Buddha,  beholding  the  love-inspiring  damsel  surrounded  by 
females,  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  she  also  was  captivated  with  the  son  of 
Soma ;  and  from  their  union  was  bom  Pururava.  f  Thus,  O  king  !  did  Sudy- 
umna become  a  female  :  but  when  he  recollected  the  honours  of  his  race,  he 
hastened  to  implore  the  aid  of  Vasishta ;  and  the  divine  sage,  compassionating 
his  state,  and  desirous  of  restoring  him  to  virility,  had  recourse  to  Shankara. 
That  god  being  propitiated,  and  from  his  favour  to  Vasishta,  thus  spoke  :  — 
*  One  month  shall  he  be  a  man,  and  one  month  a  woman.'  In  this  manner 
was  Sudyumna,  through  the  kindness  of  his  preceptor,  restored  to  the  male 
sex,  and  afterwards  reigned  over  the  world ;  but  the  people  did  not  delight  in 
him."  X  —  Skand  IX.  chap.  1. 

*  When  Sudyumna  again  became  a  female,  he  was  known  by  the  former  name  of  Ila ;  and 
hence  the  lunar  race  are  said  to  have  descended  from  Buddha  and  Ila. 

f  I  cannot  avoid  adverting  to  this  remark  of  Mr.  Ward  {vol.  iii.  p.  19.):  —  "  The  account  of 
the  birth  of  Pururava  is  given  in  the  Brahma  Puran ;  but  it  is  too  extravagant  and  filthy  for  inser- 
tion." For  all  I  can  find  in  this  Puran  respecting  it  is  contained  in  this  stanza :  —  "  Ila,  an  oppor- 
tunity having  been  obtained  by  Buddha,  was  compressed  by  him;  and  from  this  union  with 
Buddha,  the  son  of  Soma,  was  born  Pururava.'*  —  See  the  first  chapter,  entitled  Surya-wamsha 
Anukirtinam. 

X  The  commentator  thus  explains  the  last  expression  :  —  <<  On  account  of  his  secluding  him- 
self each  alternate  month  in  his  palace,  in  consequence  of  his  being  ashamed  of  then  becoming  a 
woman." 

Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  Genealogies  of  the  Hindus^  is  strangely  perplexed  with  this  male  and 
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From  the  Shiva  Puran. 

Siiia^  addressing  the  Sages,  —  '*  Daksha,  having  given  in  marriage  twenty- 
seven  of  his  daughters  to  Chandra,  he  bestowed  his  love  entirely  on  one  of 
them,  named  Rohini.  Tlie  others,  being  grieved  in  consequence,  sought  the 
protection  of  their  fatlier,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  cause  of  their  affliction. 
On  hearing  which,  Daksha  proceeded  to  Chandra,  and  thus  expostulated  with 
him :  —  *  Thou  art  a  chief,  descended  from  a  noble  line,  and  shouldst  therefore 
equally  cherish  all  who  are  dependent  upon  thee  i  but  what  has  happened,  has 
happened ;  take  only  care  that  thou  dost  not  again  act  in  tlie  same  manner.' 
Having  thus  spoken  to  his  son-in-law  Chandra,  Daksha,  expecting  from  this  a 
happy  result,  returned  to  his  abode.  But  Chandra,  deluded  by  love,  paid  no 
attention  to  his  words :  for  he  who  is  born  with  a  good  disposition  will  act  well ; 
but,  if  bom  with  a  bad  disposition,  how  can  he  acquire  goodness !  Thus 
Chandra,  being  of  a  violent  disposition,  attended  not  to  the  words  of  Daksha, 
but  remained  unalterably  attached  to  Rohini.  His  other  daughters,  therefore, 
again  complained  to  Daksha,  who  thus  addressed  Chandra :  —  '  Since  thou  hast 
disregarded  my  repeated  expostulation,  mayst  thou  be  afflicted  with  gradual 
decay !  *  Scarce  were  these  words  uttered,  when  Chandra  began  to  wane,  and 
thus  lamented:  —  *  What  shall  I  do,  and  where  shall  I  go,  to  obtain  relief  from 
this  distress?'  The  celestial  host  also,  and  holy  sages,  on  the  waning  of 
Chandra,  became  oppressed  with  grief,  and  hastened  to  implore  the  protection 
of  Brahma,  That  god  then  said,  —  *  Alas !  how  often  will  Chandra  thus 
commit  wickedness?  Now  has  he  acted  improperly  towards  Daksha;  and  hear 
what  he  formerly  did.  Having  once  entered  the  liouse  of  Brihaspati,  he  carried 
aw  ay  his  wife  Tara,  and  then  took  refuge  amongst  the  Asuras ;  on  which  account 
a  miglity  war  was  waged  between  them  and  the  Suras,  until  I  prevented  upon 
him  to  give  her  up.  But  as  she  was  pregnant,  Brihaspati  said,  —  **  I  will  not 
receive  her  back,"  Persuaded,  however,  by  me,  he  consented  to  receive  her 
again,  provided  that  she  was  immediately  delivered  and  declared  who  was  the 
father  of  the  child*    This  accordingly  took  place,  and  she  named  Soma.*     Such 

female  character  of  Sudyunina;  for  he  remarks,  under  the  name  Ila,  —  "Great  difficulties  exist  with 

respect  to  this  personage We  may,  perhaps,  explain  these  difficulties  by  supposing,   that 

Pururava  and  Sudyumna  are  two  names  for  one  person  ;  and  that  Ila,  after  his  birth,  took  her  son*s 
name/'  But  it  was  Sudyumtia  and  Ila  who  were  the  same  person  ;  and  though  he  had,  alter  being 
restored  to  the  male  aex,  other  sons,  the  line  of  the  lunar  race  was  carried  on  by  Pururava,  to  whom 
he  gave  birth  when  a  female. 

♦  Tlie  child  was  named  Buddha,  and  became  the  regent  of  the  planet  Mercury.  In  otiier 
Purans  it  is  said  that,  after  Tara  s  delivery,  Brihaspati,  in  order  to  pwify  her^  reduced  her  to  ashes, 
and  then  restored  her  to  life* 
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sins  has  Soma  repeatedly  committed;  but  why  should  I  enumerate  them ?  To 
relieve  him,  however,  from  his  present  distress,  proceed  with  him  to  Prabhasa 
Kshetra,  and  there  propitiate  Shiva.*  [The  gods  accordingly  adopt  this  advice ; 
and  after  Soma,  with  their  assistance,  had  performed  the  requisite  tapas^  Shiva 
appears,  and  thus  addresses  him  :  — ]  *  Excellent!  crave  whatever  boon  thou 
most  desiresL*  Soma  replied,  —  *  If  thou,  O  lord]  art  propitiated  by  me,  what 
other  good  can  I  desire  ?  But,  O  Shankara !  remove  this  disease  which  has  con- 
sumed my  body.*  Shiva  replied,  —  *  Thou  shalt,  O  Chandra !  in  one  half  of 
the  month  daily  decrease,  and  in  the  other  half  daily  increase : '  and  thus 
Chandra,  who  had  become  inoorporeal,  was  by  this  boon  restored  to  a  corporeal 
form.  In  commemoration,  also,  of  this  event,  were  erected  a  temple  and  lingam, 
which  became  celebrated  in  the  three  worlds  under  the  name  of  Someshwara.**  • 

It  may,  also,  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  compare  what  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wilford,  in  his  Essay  on-  Egypt,  has  written  with  respect  to'  Nairrita^ 
Pingaksha,  and  Lubdhaka^  with  the  following  legend  which  occurs  in  the  Kashi 
Khand  of  the  Skanda  Puran ;  for  there  is  nothing  relating  to  this  subject  in  the 
Brahmanda  Puran,  as  he  states :  —  "  In  the  midst  of  the  Vindhya  Forest,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nirvindhya,  lived,  within  a  Shabara*st  abode,  a  powerful  chief  of 
his  tribe,  the  lord  of  a  small  village,  named  Pingaksha ;  who  was  valiant,  averse 
from  deeds  of  cruelty,  and  the  destroyer  of  highway  robbers,  and  of  tigers  and 
other  wild  beasts.  He  obtained  his  livelihood  by  hunting,  but  exercised  his 
vocation  t  with  such  mercy,  that  he  killed  no  bird  or  beast  that  had  trusted  in 
him,  or  was  asleep,  or  had  come  to  drink  water,  or  was  pregnant,  or  was  still 
young;  and  thus  carefully  attended  in  shedding  blood  to  the  observances 
prescribed  to  his  caste.  To  men  who  were  weary  with  travel  he  afforded 
repose,  the  hungry  he  relieved  from  hunger,  the  shoeless  he  supplied  with 
shoes,  and  to  the  naked  he  gave  garments  of  soft  leather.  Whenever  travellers 
entered  the  rugged  and  lonesome  paths  of  the  forest,  he  robbed  them  not  of 
their  property,  but  insured  them  security;  and  hence  his  name  became  the 
terror  of  evil-doers  throughout  the  Vindhyan  district ;  while  holy  mendicants, 
on  proceeding  on  a  pilgrimage  to  some  sacred  spot,  showered  blessings  on  him. 
Thus  the  forest  became  like  a  city ;  and,  as  no  one  obstructed  the  roads,  men 
passed  fearlessly  through  it. 

*  In  one  copy  of  this  Puran  this  passage  occurs,  in  the  forty-fourtli  chapter  of  the  first  part. 

t  This  name,  which  denotes  that  class  of  men  which  in  India  resides  in  the  forests  and  moun- 
tains,  is  taken  from  the  commentator,  who  explains  the  Sanscrit  word  pakwanoy  contained  in  the 
text,  as  signifying  the  abode  of  a  Shabara. 

X  It  is  passing  strange  that  Wilford  should  convert  these  wUd  hunten  of  the  woods  into 
Mhepherds, 
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"  But  on  a  certain  time,  his  uncle  having  heard  of  a  valuable  caravan  which 
was  to  pass  through  the  forest,  the  vile  hunter  (lubdhaka  * )  of  the  woodSf 
covetous  of  such  a  treasure,  took  post  in  a  difficult  and  concealed  part  of  the 
road*  But  Pingaksha,  as  a  reward  for  his  virtue,  having  gone  out  a  hunting, 
happened  to  remain,  during  the  night,  near  that  place :  for  thus  the  Lord  of  the 
universe,  in  order  that  the  world  may  enjoy  happiness,  prevents  the  imaginators 
of  treachery  against  the  lives  of  men  from  accomplishing  their  wicked  designs. 
When  night,  therefore,  was  over,  and  day  had  dawned,  Pingaksha  heard  a  great 
tumult,  and  loud  cries  of  *  Strike,  my  brave  men !  Despoil !  Kill !  *  and  also^ 
*  Save  us,  O  warriors !  Kill  us  not,  for  we  are  travellers }  but,  if  necessary^ 
lead  us  away  prisoners,  and  plunder  us,*  Depending  upon  the  faith  of  Pin- 
gaksha, we  pass  and  repass  this  road  without  fear :  can  he  now  be  at  a  distance 
from  this  forest  ?  *  On  hearing  these  words  from  a  distance,  Pingaksha  hastened 
to  the  travellers,  exclaiming,  *  Fear  not !  fear  not !  Who  is  he  that  dares,  while 
Pingaksha  lives,  to  plunder  travellers,  dear  to  me  as  my  own  life? '  This  heard, 
his  uncle  Zaraksha,  from  the  desire  of  riches,  thus  thought,  —  •  Pingaksha 
commits  sin  by  contemning  the  observances  of  our  racet,  and  by  considering 
them  to  be  vile  and  wicked ;  long,  therefore,  have  I  intended  his  death,  and 
now  will  I  kill  him.'  Having  thus  determined,  the  evil-minded  one  called  out 
to  his  attendants,  —  *  Kill  that  man  first,  and  then  the  travellers.*  But  Pin- 
gaksha,  singly  engaging  them,  fought  retiring,  and  safely  conducted  the  travellers 
to  near  his  place  of  residence,  while  he  thus  reflected :  —  *As  long  as  my  bow 
remains  unbroken,  and  my  arrows  unexpended,  it  matters  not  that  my  body  is 
pierced  with  shafts ;  for,  should  I  be  slain,  I  will  obtain  the  favour  of  God.* 
Thus  resolved,  he  gave  up  his  life  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  the  travellers 
reached  the  village  in  safety ;  and  Pingaksha,  having  died  through  such  a  pious 
intention,  received  a  precious  reward,  for,  his  form  being  changed,  he  became 
Nairrita,  and  the  regent  of  the  south-west  quarter.**  —  Skanda  Purm^  Kashi 
KJiandj  chapter  12. 

It  deserves,  likewise,  to  be  remarked,  that  there  is  no  such  word  as  pdli 
with  the  a  short  X  in  the  Sanscrit  language ;  and  that  palli  signifies  a  small 

*  Lubdhaka  means  merely  a  hunter,  the  occupation  of  the  Sliabaras.  This  man's  name,  as 
will  appear  hereafter,  was  Zaraksha.  In  the  text  there  is  a  play  upon  the  words  lubdhaka  and 
luhdha,  covetous. 

•f  One  of  which,  and  the  most  important  in  Zaraksha's  opmion,  was  to  plunder  and  not  to 
protect  travellers. 

X  Pally  with  the  a  long,  is  a  Sanscrit  word,  and  has  a  variety  of  meanmgs,  but  never  denotes  a 
proper  name. 
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village.  *  From  this  last  word,  however,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford,  or  his 
pandit,  has  invented  the  name  of  a  people,  whom  the  former  thus  describes  :  — 
"  They  are  now  considered  as  outcasts,  yet  are  acknowledged  to  have  possessed 
a  dominion  in  ancient  times  from  the  Indus  to  the  eastern  limits  of  Bengal,  and 
even  as  far  as  Siam*  Their  ancestors  are  described  as  a  most  ingenious  people, 
virtuous,  brave,  and  religious ;  attached  to  the  worship  of  Mahadeva,  under  the 
symbol  of  the  lingam  or  phallus  ;  fond  of  commerce,  arts,  science,  and  using  the 
Paisachi  letters,  which  they  invented.  .  .  .  The  history  of  the  Palis  cannot  fail 
to  be  interesting,  especially  as  it  will  be  found  much  connected  with  that  of 
Europe."  t  For  this  statement,  however,  there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  any 
authority  whatever ;  and  yet  Mr.  Faber  gravely  remarks :  —  "  Now  the  Pali 
were  formerly  lords  of  all  India,  though  their  chief  settlements  appear  to  have 
been  on  the  high  land  to  the  north  of  it :  and  from  this  region  they  spread  them- 
selves at  once  into  Siam,  towards  the  east ;  into  Italy  and  Ireland,  towards  the 
north-west,  under  the  names  of  Pelasgi  and  Phaili ;  and  into  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  towards  the  south-west,  under  the  appellation  otPhilitim,  or  Philistim^ 
or  Royal  Shepherds.  ...  I  would  not  build  upon  words,  independently  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence :  but  since  the  Pali  may  be  alike  traced  in  Siam,  in  Thibet, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  in  Phoenicia  or  Palestine,  in  Etruria  and 
Ireland  ;  and  since  in  all  those  countries  the  Great  Father  has  been  known  by 
appellations  kindred  to  Dagon,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  this  latter  cir- 
cumstance corroborates  the  former  j  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  former  amply 
accounts  for  the  latter."  t 

Even  when  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford  refers  to  a  Puran,  with  seeming 
accuracy,  it  will  be  found .  that  his  misstatements  are  equally  gross.  As  an 
example,  I  select  the  following  passage :  — "  This  is  also  confirmed  in  the 
Krishna-jamma  Khandj  a  section  of  the  Brahma  Vaivarta.  Parvati  having  fled  on 
account  of  some  petty  quarrel  with  her  consort,  Mahadeva,  the  world  was 
in  great  distress,  and  the  poor  husband  also.  He  searched  for  her  in  vain  for  a 
long  time,  when  he  went  to  Vishnu,  and,  unbosoming  himself,  begged  he  would 
assist  in  the  search.  Thus,  Hari  or  Vishnu,  and  Trinetra  or  Shiva,  with  three 
eyes,  travelled  all  over  the  world ;  but  they  found  her  not  They  were  then  at 
the  extremity  of  the  world,  and  both  wept  for  grief  and  sorrow.     Their  tears 

»  The  name  of  the  people  who  inhabited  the  paUi  was,  as  appears  above,  Shabara.  In  the 
Amara  Kosha  it  is  said  that  Shabara^  Kirata,  and  Pulinda  are  the  names  of  different  kinds  of  bar- 
barians ;  and  the  name  BhUla  (Bheel)  does  not  occur  in  it.  As  far,  however,  as  I  have  observed, 
Shahara  and  KircUa  are  used  as  synonjnnous  terms  in  the  Purans  and  other  Sanscrit  works ;  and 
Bheel  is  now  the  only  name  in  general  use  for  this  class  of  Indians. 

f  Wilford  also  places  colonies  of  this  newly  discovered  people  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Phoenicia.  %  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  iii.  p.  586. 
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formed  a  large  lake,  called  Ashru-tirtha^  or  the  place  of  worship  near  the  tecafut 
lake.  *  It  is  to  the  west  of  the  Asto-giri,  behind  which  the  sun  disappears,  near 
the  Akshaya-vata,  or  Indian  fig-tree,  incapable  of  decay/*  ♦  A  correct  trans- 
lation, however,  of  the  passage  of  this  Puran  here  referred  to  has  been  already 
given  in  p.  332.  of  these  Researches,  from  which  it  will  obviously  appear 
that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford*s  strange  version  of  this  legend  has  not  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  accuracy.  In  fact,  the  mountain,  the  tree,  and  the 
formation  of  the  lake  (for  its  name  is  not  mentioned  in  this  Puran),  are  the  only 
circumstances  wliich  correspond  with  the  original  text.  But  in  that  translation 
I  omitted,  as  superfluous,  these  words :  —  "  Thus  Shiva  roamed,  until  he  came  to 
an  imperishable  fig-tree,  in  an  uninhabited  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
Shatashringa,  near  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  and  there  seated,  he  wept  long  and 
violently,  thus  forming  a  beautiful  and  sacred  pool.^t  It  will,  therefore,  scarcely 
be  believed,  though  the  fact  is  obviously  unquestionable,  that  it  is  from  these 
two  passages  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford  or  his  pandit  manufactured  this 
statement,  which  occurs  in  the  Essay  on  Egypt:  **  Rodana-sthan^  or  the  place  of 
weeping,  is  the  island  in  the  Lake  of  Marisha  or  Moeris;  concerning  which 
we  have  the  following  Indian  story  in  the  Vishwasara-pracasha.t  Peti-suca, 
who  had  a  power  of  separating  his  soul  from  his  body,  voluntarily  ascended 
to  heaven;  and  his  wife,  Marisha,  supposing  him  finally  departed,  retired. to 
a  wilderness,  where  she  sat  on  a  hillock,  shedding  tears  so  abundantly  that  they 
formed  a  lake  round  it,  which  was  afterwards  named  Ashm-tirtha^  or  the  hohf 
place  qf  tears.  §  Its  waters  were  black,  or  very  dark  azure ;  and  the  same  colour 
is  ascribed  by  Strabo  to  those  of  Mocris.  .  .  .  At  length  Marisha  dying  ^/rwflto, 
or  dutiful  to  her  lord,  joined  him  in  Vish7iu4ocaj  or  Vishnu's  heaven ;  and  her 
son,  having  solemnised  the  obsequies  of  them  both,  raised  a  sumptuous  temple, 
in  which  he  placed  a  statue  of  Vishnu  at  the  seat  of  his  weeping  mother,  whence 
it  acquired  the  appellation  of  Rodana-sthan.  They  who  make  ablutions  (says  the 
Hindu  uriler)  in  the  Lake  qf  Ashru-tirtha  are  purified  from  their  sins^  and 
exempted  from  worldly  affections^  ascending  after  death  to  the  heavenly  Vishnu; 
and  they  who  worship  the  deity  at  Rodana^than  enjoy  heavenly  bliss,  mthout 
beiiig  sulject  to  any  future  transmigration.**  II 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.xi.  p.  55. 

•J-  The  name  is  not  given ;  but  Wilford  may  be  correct  in  calling  it  Rodatui'sUum^  or  perhaps 
Rodana-tirtham  may  liave  been  its  appellation. 

\  With  this  book  I  am  not  acquainted  ;  but  that  there  is  an  evident  interpolation  in  the 
Indian  story  said  to  be  taken  from  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted. 

§  This  is  clearly  apocryphal,  because  neither  divinity  nor  sanctity  is  ascribed  to  Marisha; 
and  no  place  could  become  a  tirtham  except  through  some  deity  or  saint  bestowing  holiness  upon  it 

II  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  340. 
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In  his  Essay,  also,  on  the  Kings  of  Magadka,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford 
states  :  "  This  is  also  confirmed  in  the  sixty-third  and  last  section  of  the  Agni 
Purana,  in  which  the  expiation  of  Chanakya  is  placed  312  years  before  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Shaka  or  Shalivahana,  but  not  of  his  era.  This  places  this 
famous  expiationSlO  or  312  years  before  Christ/*  •  But  my  copy  of  this  Puran  con- 
tains nothing  whatever  relating  to  the  dynasties  which  were  to  reign  in  the  kali 
yug ;  and  judging  from  the  contents  of  this  Puran,  given  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  it 
is  clear  that  these  subjects  were  not  mentioned  in  his  manuscript  of  it.  Sir  W. 
Jones  also  says  that  it  consists  of  353  short  chapters,  and  not  of  63  as  above 
,  stated.t  It  hence  seems  most  probable  that  this  quotation,  on  which  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wilford  lays  so  much  stress,  is  spurious. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will,  perhaps,  appear  undeniable  that  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Wilford,  instead  of  usefully  employing  his  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit 
language  and  Sanscrit  literature  in  rendering  public  the  actual  contents  of  San- 
scrit works,  has  preferred  to  amuse  himself  in  interpolating  and  perverting  them, 
in  order  to  support  hypotheses  which  have  not  even  plausibility  to  recommend 
them.  This  circumstance,  however,  would  not  have  been  of  much  consequence 
liad  he,  by  correct  quotation,  afforded  the  means  of  detecting  his  misstate- 
ments :  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  manner  in  which  he  refers  to  the  Purans,  and 
other  Sanscrit  works,  evinces  either  that  he  had  no  wish  to  save  the  reader 
that  labour  of  which  he  himself  complained  t ;  or,  what  is  far  too  probable,  that 
writing  from  extracts,  or  from  oral  information,  and  not  with  the  original  text 
before  him,  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  render  his  quotations  more  specific. § 
Hence,  even  on  the  occasions  when  his  statements  are  correct,  the  reader 
hesitates  to  give  them  entire  credit ;  because  he  is  not  exactly  informed  of  the 
authority  on  which  they  rest,  and  he  thus  has  no  means  of  verifying  it.  The 
evident  mixing  up,  also,  of  the  writer's  own  ideas  with  all  that  he  adduces  on 
alleged  Sanscrit  authority,  and  the  obvious  spirit  of  hypothesis  by  which  he  is 
actuated  at  all  times  and  on  all  subjects  which  he  discusses,  might  alone  have 
been  sufficient  to  prevent  other  authors  from  adopting  the  erroneous  opinions  of 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  98. 

f  In  my  copy  the  chapters  are  not  numbered  throughout,  but  only  as  far  as  the  290th  chapter. 

%  "  When  I  began,"  he  says  (As.  Res.  vol.  viii.  p.  249.),  "  to  study  the  Sanscrit  language,  I  was 
obliged  to  toade  with  difficulty  through  ponderous  volumeSy  generally  without  finding  any  thing 
valuable  enough  to  reward  me  for  my  trouble." 

§  All  the  Purans  are  divided  into  chapters,  which  are  either  numbered  or  titled ;  and  the 
larger  ones  are  also  divided  into  Khands,  Skands,  or  parts ;  so  that  the  person  who  quotes  them  can 
have  no  excuse  for  not  referring  to  them  with  sufficient  accuracy.  In  some  manuscripts,  likewise, 
the  stanzas  are  numbered :  but  this  is  seldom  the  case ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  possible  to  render 
the  quotation  still  more  specifiq,  by  giving  the  number  of  the  stanza  quoted. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilford  :  but,  as  this  has  not  been  the  case,  I  have  found 
it  necessary,  in  justice  to  my  own  Researches,  to  enter  into  the  preceding 
investigation,  and  to  show,  by  a  few  examples*,  that  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  any  thing  which  he  has  written  respecting  the  antiquities,  the  mytho-' 
logy,  or  the  history  of  the  Hindus. 

*  In  these  I  have  not  adverted  to  Nahusha,  whom  Wilford  converted  into  Dionusoe,  and 
respecting  whom  so  much  has  been  so  erroneously  written ;  because,  with  the  exception  of  the 
very  short  legend  relating  to  his  having  been  chosen  to  supply  the  place  of  Indra,  and  his  having 
been  changed  into  a  serpent  by  the  curse  of  Agastya,  nothing  more  than  his  name,  as  one  of  the 
kings  of  the  lunar  race,  occurs  in  any  of  the  Purans.  The  erroneousness,  however,  of  the  account, 
which  Wilford  has  given  (As.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p. 410.  et  seq.)  of  the  legend  relating  to  Divodasa  and 
Buddha  will  be  sufficiently  evinced  by  Appendix  B. 
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^       APPENDIX  B- 

LEGEND  OF  DIVODASA  AND  BUDDHA,  FROM  THE  SKANDA  PURAN. 


Skanda  said :  —  "  Formerly  in  the  Padma  Kalpa^  in  the  Manwantara  of  S wayam- 
bhuva  Manu,  such  a  drought  prevailed  for  six  years,  that  all  living  beings  were 
severely  disti-essed.  Men  were  compelled  to  live  like  ascetics,  and  sought  the 
banks  of  rivers  or  of  the  ocean ;  towns  and  villages  became  like  deserts ;  the 
trees,  towering  to  the  skies,  were  dried  up  ;  and  the  cities  were  filled  with  eaters 
of  flesh  ;  kings  and  powerful  men,  like  robbers,  plundered  the  defenceless ;  and 
those  who  ought  to  have  protected  animals  lived  upon  their  flesh.  The  earth 
was  without  government ;  and  the  beneficial  purposes  for  which  creation  was 
intended  were  rendered  ineffective.  On  thus  beholding  the  drooping  state  of 
the  earth,  the  decay  of  living  beings,  the  cessation  of  sacrifices,  and  the  distress 
of  those  who  used  to  te  supported  by  them,  the  Creator  was  moved  with  com. 
passion ;  and,  having  considered  the  means  of  relieving  the  universe  from  its 
sufferings,  his  thoughts  were  directed  to  a  distinguished  royal  ascetic  :  for  at 
that  time  a  prince  named  Ripunjaya,  of  the  lineage  of  Swayambhuva,  was,  with 
subdued  passions  and  a  devout  mind,  performing  a  tapas  in  Kashi ;  and  to  him, 
therefore,  Brahma  repaired,  and,  having  duly  saluted  him,  thus  addressed  him  : — 
**0  high-minded  Ripunjaya!  protector  of  the  earth  !  protect  the  earth  with  its 
seas  and  mountains,  and  Vasuki,  the  king  of  the  Nagas,  shall  give  thee  in  mar- 
liage  his  lovely  daughter  Anangamohini.  The  inhabitants  of  heaven  {divo)^ 
also,  shall  serve  thee  (ddsyanti)^  and  therefore  shalt  thou  acquire  the  name  of 
Divodasa  ;  and  by  my  favour,  O  king!  shalt  thou  obtain  divine  power,  and  reign 
happUy  over  the  world.'  This  heard,  Ripunjaya,  having  praised  Brahma,  thus 
replied, — *  O  Pitamaha !  are  there  not  other  kings  to  rule  over  the  people  scat- 
tered  over  this  earth,  and  why  then  address  thyself  to  me  ?'  Brahma  answered,  — 
*  All  other  kings  are  wicked ;  and  the  gods  will  not  shower  rain  upon  the  earth, 
unless  thou  acceptest  its  government*  Ripunjaya  said, — *  On  one  condition, 
O  Brahma  !  will  I  obey  thy  order,  and  with  thy  assistance  undertake  to  rule  over 
the  world.*    Brahma  said,—*  Speak  without  reserve,  and  say  what  it  is  that  thou 
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wishest/  Ripunjaya  answeredj — *  If,  O  Brahma !  I  am  to  be  the  lord  of  th€ 
earth,  then  let  the  gods  remain  in  heaven,  and  let  none  reside  upon  the  earth, 
in  order  that  I  may,  without  a  rival,  confer  happiness  on  mankuid/  *  So  be  it,' 
Brahma  replied,  and  then  directed  all  the  gods  to  return  to  heaven.  Brahma 
then  repaired  to  the  mountain  Mandara,  and  performed  a  severe  fapas  to  8hiva, 
until  tiiat  god,  being  propitiated,  appeared,  and  said, — *  Demand  whatever 
boon  thou  wishest.'  Brahma  replied,  that  the  only  boon  which  he  requested 
was,  that  Sliiva  would  withdraw  for  some  time  from  Kashi,  and  reside  upon  the 
mounUiin  Mandara,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  boon  which  he  (Brahma)  had 
granted  to  Divodasa,  Shiva  was  of  course  obliged  to  comply,  and  to  forsake 
his  favourite  city.'* — Ka.ski  Khaml,  cliap.  3f). 

Agastya  said,  — "  My  lord !  be  pleased  to  relate  to  me  the  manner  in  which 
the  three-eyed  god  expelled  Divodiisa  tiom  Kashi,  and  returned  thither  from 
Mandara."  Skanda  repUed, — ''  The  gods  having  departed,  the  wse  and  illus- 
trious Divodasa  took  possession,  w  ithout  a  rival,  of  Varanasi,  and  there  esta- 
blished the  seat  of  liis  government ;  and,  ruling  with  justice,  increased  tlie  pros- 
perity  of  his  people.  Like  the  Sun,  with  the  glances  of  his  eyes  lie  withered 
the  liearts  of  his  enemies  ;  but,  like  the  Moon,  his  countenance  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  his  friends.  Like  Indra,  never  in  battle  was  his  bow  broken,  and 
the  armies  of  his  foes  fled  belbre  the  clouds  of  his  arrows.  Like  Dharnia  Raja, 
he  was  a  discriminator  between  justice  and  injustice,  the  protector  of  the  inno- 
cent, and  the  punisher  of  the  guilty.  Like  Agni,  lie  consumed  his  enemies  like 
forests;  and,  like  Fashi,  lie  bound  with  cords  tlie  serpents  who  were  evil-dis- 
posed to  him.  Like  Nainita,  he  fiivoured  the  virtuous  j  and  like  Vain,  bis  bene- 
ficial influence  pervaded  the  universe.  Like  Kubera,  he  bestowed  riches  on 
the  good,  and  in  battle  he  appeared  destructive  as  Isha.  In  form  he  seemed 
one  of  the  Ashwinaus;  and  to  all  the  different  deities  he  bore  resemblance  in 
various  qualities  and  endowments*  Thus  did  he  render  his  kingdom  like 
heaven,  and  his  subjects  happy  as  its  celestial  inhabitants. 

**  But  when  Divodasa  had  reigned  for  eight  thousand  years,  the  gods,  becom- 
ing desirous  of  revenge,  repaired  to  their  preceptor  Brishaspati,  and  thus  con- 
sulted him  7' — *  O  divine  sage  !  we  gods  shall  suffer  extreme  distress,  should  this 
king  obtain  the  beneficial  result  of  Iiis  piety  and  of  his  numerous  sacrifices;  for 
he  governs  his  people  as  if  they  were  his  own  children,  and  his  enemies  he  sub- 
dues with  ease.  He  is  endowed  with  all  virtuous  qualities,  and  so  wise,  that 
though  he  injures  the  gods  they  cannot  avenge  themselves.  He  and  all  the 
men  in  his  palace  are  attached  each  to  one  wife,  and  all  their  wives  are  faithful 
to  their  lords.     In  the  country  of  tlie  king  Divodasa  there  is  no  Brahman  who 
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is  unlearned,  no  Kshatrya  unskUled  in  arms,  no  Vaishya  unaddicted  to  com- 
merce, and  no  Shudra  disobedient.  The  kingdom  abounds  with  Brahma- 
charyas ;  and  not  a  day  passes  but  preceptors  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  Vedas. 
Householders  sedulously  perform  the  rites  ofhospitality,  and  all  other  prescribed 
duties  ;  the  dwellers  in  towns  treat  with  respect  the  ascetics  who  have  retired 
to  forests ;  and  all  castes  observe  their  peculiar  customs,  and  adhere  to  their 
proper  occupations.  In  this  country  no  one  is  childless,  no  one  without  riches, 
and  no  one  dies  untimely.  In  it  there  are  no  cheats,  nor  robbers,  nor  murderers, 
nor  buffoons,  nor  sellers  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  nor  are  there  in  it  any  heretics,  but 
every  where  is  heard  the  recitation  of  the  Vedas  and  other  sacred  books ;  and 
every  happy  dwelling  resounds  with  songs  of  gladness :  but  there  the  sweet 
sounds  of  the  vina,  the  flute,  and  the  mridunga  are  not  heard,  and  unknown 
are  the  revellings  of  the  wine-shop.  In  that  flourishing  kingdom  there  are  no 
eaters  of  meat  at  sacrifices,  no  gamblers,  no  lenders  of  money,  and  no  thieveia. 
There  the  gods  are  duly  worshipped,  and  holy  ordinances  strictly  observed ; 
there  the  children  are  dutiful  to  their  parents ;  the  wives  revere  their  husbands, 
and  are  obedient  to  their  wishes ;  the  younger  brothers  reverence  their  elders ; 
and  servants  wait  at  the  feet  of  their  masters  with  respectful  assiduity.  There 
the  Brahmans,  learned,  pious,  of  subdued  passions,  addicted  to  holy  meditation, 
and  devoted  to  Shiva  alone,  punctually  perform  their  daily  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  day  and  night  the  flames  of  their  sacrifices  arise,  accompanied  by  due 
prayers  and  invocations.  The  king  also  employs  his  treasures  in  the  construc- 
tion of  wells,  tanks,  ponds,  and  gardens ;  and  so  reigns  as  to  render  all  classes  of 
his  people  contented  and  happy.  But  Bali,  Banasura,  Dadicha,  and  others  who 
have  opposed  the  gods,  have  been  overcome  ;  and  why,  therefore,  should  Divo- 
dasa  alone  be  permitted  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  virtuous  acts?'  Brihaspati 
replied,  —  *  O  dwellers  in  heaven  1  one  of  the  four  resources  of  peace  and  war 
must  be  adopted,  for  unless  that  king  acts  voluntarily  he  cannot  be  vanquished; 
and  this  is  the  one  named  dissension,  for  could  disagreement  be  created  be- 
tween him  and  the  gods  of  the  earth  (the  Brahmans),  many  of  whom  are  partial 
to  us,  his  prosperity  would  cease  in  one  moment.'  ♦     .     .     .     . 

"  During  this  period  Shiva  also  abided  on  Mount  Mandara ;  but,  separated 
from  Kashu  he  was  consumed  with  grief.  At  length  he  thus  lamenting 
spoke  to  Parvati :  —  *  Never,  O  daughter  of  Daksha!  will  the  fire  of  affliction, 
which  consumes  me  on  account  of  my  absence  from  Kashi,  be  assuaged,  until  I 
again  clasp  it  in  my  embrace.  Say,  O  thou  whose  counsel  is  as  salutary  as  the 
healing  plants  that  grow  on  the  mountain  Himavan !  how  shall  this  grief,  which 

♦  The  gods,  in  consequence,  attempt  to  carry  this  advice  into  efiect,  but  prove  unsucceBsfiil. 
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daily  increases,  be  alleviated  ?  for  otherwise  must  I,  from  its  violent  heat,  for- 
sake this  form,  O  Kashi !  when  shall  I  again  enjoy  peace  and  gladness  within 
thy  walls,  and  lave  my  fevered  limbs  within  thy  cool  streams?*  Parvati 
replied :  — ^*  O  thou  who  pervadest  the  universe,  and  in  whom  all  things  are 
contained,  and  who,  by  thy  divine  omnipotence,  Greatest,  preservest,  and 
destroyest !  how  canst  thou  be  afflicted  by  junction  or  by  separation  ?  In  an 
instant,  when  thou  withdrawest  thy  inspection,  the  universe  sinks  into  anni- 
hUation ;  and,  when  reorganised  through  thy  mercy,  all  tilings  w^ould  perish, 
were  it  not  for  thy  support.  How  then  canst  thou  be  afflicted  ?  or  how  canst 
thou  be  consumed  with  heat,  when  the  sun,  moon,  and  fire  are  thy  three  eyes, 
and  the  holy  stream  sheds  a  lustre  on  thy  head?  I  do  not,  therefore,  under- 
stand why  thou  art  obliged  to  remain  absent  from  that  city,  in  M^hich  thou  so 
much  delightest.  Well  pleased,  Shiva  drank  the  nectar  of  her  words,  while 
she  thus  sweetly  praised  Varanasi  •,  and  tlien  said :  ^ —  *  O  my  beloved !  in  con- 
sequence of  a  boon  granted  by  Brahma  to  Divodasa,  no  other  power  can  exist 
in  Kashi  as  long  as  justice  and  virtue  prevaU  in  it  How  then  can  he  be  de- 
prived of  Kashi,  since  he  rules  over  his  people  with  such  virtue  that  piety  alone 
flourishes  in  his  kingdom  ? '  The  god  here  ended,  and  revolved  in  thought  the 
means  by  which  he  might  accomplish  his  wish ;  and  then,  regarding  Devi,  he 
summoned  a  band  of  Yoginis,  whom  he  thus  addressed ;  —  *  O  Yoginis  ! 
hasten  to  my  city  of  Kashi,  w  here  the  king  Divodasa  has  reigned  too  long ; 
subvert  his  virtue,  and  thus  effect  his  ruin.*  Having  heard  this  order,  the 
Yoginis  made  their  obeisance  to  Shiva,  and  departed  to  Kashi.  ,    ,    , 

**  Hara,  still  abiding  on  Mount  Mandara,  thus  again  began  to  reflect :  — 
'  The  Yoginis  and  the  Sun  have  not  yet  returned ;  so  difficult  it  is  for  me  to 
obtain  tidings  respecting  Kashi,  Whom  now  shall  I  employ  to  reUeve  me  from 
this  consuming  desire  to  revisit  my  Kashi ;  or  is  there  one  more  skilled  or  wise 
than  Brahma?'  Having  thus  thought,  he  summoned  Brahma;  and,  having 
received  him  with  all  due  honour,  thus  addressed  him  ;  —  *  O  lotos-born  !  I  first 
sent  the  Yoginis  and  then  the  Sun  to  Kashi,  but  they  have  not  yet  returned  | 
and  nothing  can  alleviate  the  pain  which  oppresses  me,  in  consequence  of  my 
absence  from  it  Nor  is  the  feverish  heat  produced  by  my  separation  from  my 
beloved  city  assuaged  by  the  cool  drops  of  amrit  which  the  Moon  sheds  on  my 
head.  Therefore,  O  Brahma !  do  thou  hasten  to  Kashi,  and  employ  thy  wisdom 
in  order  to  procure  me  relief:  for  thou  knowest  the  cause  of  my  quitting  it, 
and  that  I  cannot  there  return  until  Divodasa  is  voluntarily  induced  to  abandon 
it.     But  thou  art  able  to  effect  tliis  by  thy  deception,  and  to  restore  me  to 

^  Hiis  long  panegyric  on  the  holy  city,  which  ia  introduced  io  mcU-^-prppost  I  have  omitted. 
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that  Kashi  which  I  so  long  to  revisit*  This  heard,  Brahma  obeyed  the  order 
of  Shiva,  and,  mounting  his  swan-drawn  car,  proceeded  to  Kashi ;  and 
there  arriving,  he  assimied  the  form  of  an  aged  Brahman,  and  sought  the 
king.*     .... 

"  As  Ganesha  delayed  to  return  from  Kashi,  Shiva  thus  addressed  Vishnu :  — 
•  Do  thou  also  proceed  there ;  and  delay  not  in  executing  my  wish,  as  those 
have  done  whom  I  before  sent.'  Vishnu  replied :  —  *  To  the  best  of  my 
ability  and  understanding  will  I,  O  Shankara!  accomplish  thy  wish;'  and 
having  thus  spoken,  and  paid  due  obeisance  to  Shiva,  Hara,  accompanied  by 
Lakshmi  and  Garura,  proceeded  to  Kashi ;  a  little  to  the  north  of  which  he 
formed,  by  his  divine  power,  a  pleasant  abode,  which  was  named  Dharma- 
Kshetram  ;  and  there,  attended  by  his  lovely  spouse,  did  the  lord  of  Shri,  the 
deluder  of  the  three  worlds,  reside,  under  the  form  of  Buddha  t ;  while  Lakshmi 
became  a  female  recluse  of  that  sect  Garura  also  appeared  under  the  name 
of  Panyakirti,  as  a  pupil,^with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  attentively  listening 
to  the  delusive  instructions  of  his  preceptor  t;  who,  with  a  low,  sweet,  and 
affectionate  voice,  taught  him  various  branches  of  natural  and  supernatural 
knowledge. 

"  He  then  thus  spoke :  —  *  The  only  person  who  is  truly  virtuous  is  the 
Buddhist ;  therefore  submissively  listen,  for  submission  is  the  ornament  of  a 
pupil,  while  I  explain  to  thee  the  doctrines  of  that  faith.  Know,  then,  that 
this  universe  is  without  beginning,  and  attained  completion  without  either  cause 
or  creator  ;  for  of  itself  it  became  manifest,  and  of  itself  it  will  become  anni- 
hilated. From  Brahma  to  the  vilest  clod  all  things  are  confined  within  the 
bonds  of  matter ;  and  it  is  false  to  assert  that  there  is  one  universal  and  supreme 
spirit :  for  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Rudra,  and  the  rest  §,  are  names  of  mere  corporeal 
beings  like  ourselves ;  and  as  we  at  a  certain  time  shall  perish,  so  shall  they ; 
and  though  their  forms  may  differ  from  our  own,  still  are  they  equally  subject 
as  we  to  growth  and  decay,  and  to  the  necessity  of  eating,  sleeping,  copulating, 
and  fearing.     Corporeality  and  form   depend  upon   nature;  and  all  things 

*  It  is  unnecessary  to  transcribe  the  conversation  which  takes  place  between  the  king  and 
Brahma,  as  it  contains  nothing  interesting.  But  the  result  was,  that  Brahma  was  so  pleased  with 
the  piety  of  Divodasa,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  Kashi,  but  remained  in  Kashi  in  an 
abode  provided  for  him  by  the  king,  officiating  at  sacrifices,  and  teaching  the  Vedas. 

On  Brahma's  not  returning  Shiva  sends  a  selected  band  of  his  ganaSf  or  attendants,  and  then 
Ganesha  to  Kashi,  but  with  as  little  success. 

f  In  the  text  the  word  is  SaugatOy  which  is  here  clearly  used  as  a  proper  name,  and  not  as 
denoting  a  Buddhist. 

X  That  is,  Vishnu  as  Buddha. 

\  The  other  beings  supposed  to  be  gods. 
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daUy  increases,  be  alleviated?  for  otherwise  must  I,  from  its  violent  heat,  for- 
sake this  form.  O  Kashi !  when  shall  I  again  enjoy  peace  and  gladness  within 
thy  walls,  and  lave  my  fevered  limbs  within  thy  cool  streams?*  Parvati 
replied: — *  O  thou  who  pervadest  the  universe,  and  in  whom  all  things  are 
contained,  and  who,  by  thy  divine  omnipotence,  createst,  preservest,  and 
destroyest !  how  canst  thou  be  afflicted  by  junction  or  by  separation  ?  In  an 
instant,  when  thou  withdrawest  thy  inspection,  the  universe  sinks  into  anni- 
hilation ;  and,  when  reorganised  through  thy  mercy,  all  things  would  perish, 
were  it  not  for  thy  support.  How  then  canst  thou  be  afflicted  ?  or  how  canst 
thou  be  consumed  with  heat,  when  the  sun,  moon,  and  fire  are  thy  three  eyes, 
and  the  holy  stream  sheds  a  lustre  on  tliy  head?  I  do  not,  therefore,  underi^ 
stand  why  thou  art  obliged  to  remain  absent  from  that  city,  in  which  thou  so 
much  delightest  Well  pleased,  Shiva  drank  the  nectar  of  her  words,  while 
she  thus  sweetly  praised  Varanasi  *,  and  then  said :  -^  *  O  my  beloved  !  in  con- 
sequence of  a  boon  granted  by  Brahma  to  Divodasa,  no  other  power  can  exist 
in  Kashi  as  long  as  justice  and  virtue  prevail  in  it.  How  then  can  he  be  de- 
prived of  Kashi,  since  he  rules  over  his  people  with  such  virtue  that  piety  alone 
flourishes  in  his  kingdom  ?  *  The  god  here  ended,  and  revolved  in  thought  the 
means  by  which  he  might  accomplish  his  wish ;  and  then,  regarding  Devi,  he 
summoned  a  band  of  Yoginis,  whom  he  thus  addressed ;  —  *  O  Yoginis  ! 
hasten  to  my  city  of  Kashi,  where  the  king  Divodasa  has  reigned  too  long : 
subvert  his  virtue,  and  thus  effect  his  ruin.'  Having  heard  this  order,  the 
Yoginis  made  their  obeisance  to  Sliiva,  and  departed  to  Kashi.  .    .    - 

"  Hara,  still  abiding  on  Mount  Mandara,  thus  again  began  to  reflect:  — 
*  The  Yoginis  and  the  Sun  have  not  yet  returned ;  so  difficult  it  is  for  me  to 
obtain  tidings  respecting  Kashi.  Whom  now  shall  I  employ  to  relieve  me  from 
this  consuming  desire  to  revisit  my  Kashi ;  or  is  there  one  more  skilled  or  wise 
than  Brahma?*  Having  thus  thought,  he  summoned  Brahma;  and,  haidng 
received  him  with  all  due  honour,  thus  addressed  him  :  —  *  O  lotos-born  !  I  first 
sent  the  Yoginis  and  then  the  Sun  to  Kashi,  but  they  have  not  yet  returned  ; 
and  nothing  can  alleviate  the  pain  which  oppresses  me,  in  consequence  of  my 
absence  from  it-  Nor  is  the  feverish  heat  produced  by  my  separation  from  my 
beloved  city  assuaged  by  the  cool  drops  of  am  fit  which  the  Moon  sheds  on  my 
head.  Therefore,  O  Brahma !  do  thou  hasten  to  Kashi,  and  employ  thy  wisdom 
in  order  to  procure  me  relief:  for  thou  knowest  the  cause  of  my  quitting  it, 
and  that  I  cannot  there  return  until  Divodasa  is  voluntarily  induced  to  abandon 
it.     But  thou  art  able  to  effect  this  by  thy  deception,  and  to  restore  me  to 

•  Tliia  lang  panegyric  on  the  holy  city,  which  is  introduced  so  mal'd-pr^^Sf  I  have  omitted* 
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that  Kashi  which  I  so  long  to  revisit^  This  heard,  Brahma  obeyed  the  order 
of  Shiva,  and,  mounting  his  swan-drawn  car,  proceeded  to  Kashi}  and 
there  arriving,  he  assimied  the  form  of  an  aged  Brahman,  and  sought  the 
king.*     .... 

<<  As  Ganesha  delayed  to  return  from  Kashi,  Shiva  thus  addressed  Vishnu :  — 
<  Do  thou  also  proceed  there ;  and  delay  not  in  executing  my  wish,  as  those 
have  done  whom  I  before  sent.'  Vishnu  replied :  — « To  the  best  of  my 
ability  and  understanding  wUl  I,  O  Shankara!  accomplish  thy  wish;'  and 
having  thus  spoken,  and  paid  due  obeisance  to  Shiva,  Hara,  accompanied  by 
Lakshmi  and  Garura,  proceeded  to  Kashi;  a  little  to  the  north  of  which  he 
formed,  by  his  divine  power,  a  pleasant  abode,  which  was  named  Dharma- 
Kshetram  ;  and  there,  attended  by  his  lovely  spouse,  did  the  lord  of  Shri,  the 
deluder  of  the  three  worlds,  reside,  under  the  form  of  Buddha  t ;  while  Lakshmi 
became  a  female  recluse  of  that  sect.  Garura  also  appeared  under  the  name 
of  Panyakirti,  as  a  pupil,^with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  attentively  listening 
to  the  delusive  instructions  of  his  preceptor! ;  who,  with  a  low,  sweet,  and 
affectionate  voice,  taught  him  various  branches  of  natural  and  supernatural 
knowledge. 

"  He  then  thus  spoke :  —  •  The  only  person  who  is  truly  virtuous  is  the 
Buddhist ;  therefore  submissively  listen,  for  submission  is  the  ornament  of  a 
pupil,  while  I  explain  to  thee  the  doctrines  of  that  faith.  Know,  then,  that 
this  universe  is  without  beginning,  and  attained  completion  without  either  cause 
or  creator ;  for  of  itself  it  became  manifest,  and  of  itself  it  will  become  anni- 
hilated. From  Brahma  to  the  vilest  clod  all  things  are  confined  within  the 
bonds  of  matter ;  and  it  is  false  to  assert  that  there  is  one  universal  and  supreme 
spirit :  for  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Rudra,  and  the  rest  $,  are  names  of  mere  corporeal 
beings  like  ourselves ;  and  as  we  at  a  certain  time  shall  perish,  so  shall  they ; 
and  though  their  forms  may  differ  fix>m  our  own,  still  are  they  equally  subject 
as  we  to  growth  and  decay,  and  to  the  necessity  of  eating,  sleeping,  copulating, 
and  fearing.     Corporeality  and  form  depend  upon  nature;  and  all  things 

*  It  is  unnecessary  to  transcribe  the  contreriation  which  takes  place  between  the  king  and 
Brahma,  as  it  contains  nothing  interesting.  But  the  result  was,  that  Brahma  was  so  pleased  with 
the  piety  of  Divodasa,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  Kashi,  but  remained  in  Kashi  man 
abode  provided  for  him  by  the  king»  <^ciating  at  sacrifices^  and  teaching  the  Yedas* 

On  Brahma's  not  returning  Shtva  sends  a  selected  band  of  his  poNOff  or  attendants,  and  then 
Ganesha  to  Kashi,  but  with  as  little  success* 

f  In  the  text  the  word  is  Satigata^  which  is  here  dearly  used  as  a  proper  namci  and  not  as 
denoting  a  Buddhist, 

X  That  is,  Vishnu  as  Buddha. 

§  The  other  beings  supposed  to  be  gods. 

Si  2 
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assume  those  to  which  their  material  organisation  disposes  them  :  and,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  pleasure  which  each  individual  experiences  is  peculiar  to  him- 
self; for,  however  delightful  to  the  thirsty  man  is  a  draught  of  water,  the 
pleasure  is  his  alone.  Thousands  of  lovely  forms  adorn  the  earth,  but,  when 
required,  one  alone  can  at  one  time  be  enjoyed ;  for  had  we  a  hundred  horses, 
we  could  mount  but  one  at  a  time ;  and  thus  does  this  unification  prove  the 
individuality  of  all  existent  things.  As,  also,  when  sunk  upon  our  couches  in 
sound  repose,  we  obtain  a  cessation  from  all  cares  and  pains ;  thus  in  death, 
to  which  Brahma  and  the  rest,  as  well  as  the  meanest  insect,  are  liable,  shall  we 
find  a  peaceful  sleep  :  and,  therefore,  why  fear  death  ?  But  since  death  is  un- 
doubtedly common  to  all  beings,  ought  we  not  to  abstain  from  the  shedding  of 
blood?  and  therefore  have  learned  men  declared  that  such  abstaining  is  the 
first  of  virtues ;  that  we  should  cultivate  a  tenderness  for  life,  and  preserv^e  as 
our  own  the  life  of  another  j  and  that  the  shedder  of  blood  shall  go  to  hell,  but 
he  who  is  pure  from  blood  shall  ascend  to  heaven.  Gifts  also  are  productive 
of  many  advantages  to  the  giver,  and  are  of  different  kinds ;  as  giving 
charity  to  the  poor,  medicine  to  the  sick,  food  to  the  hungry,  clothes  to  the 
naked,  instruction  to  the  ignorant,  and  counsel  to  the  witless.  But,  above  all, 
acquire  wealth,  and  worship  at  the  twelve  shrines,  which  are  the  five  senses 
and  their  organs,  mind,  and  understanding :  for  pleasure  is  the  only  heaven, 
and  pain  the  only  hell,  and  liberation  from  ignorance  the  sole  beatitude;  since 
it  is  fi*om  ignorance  that  the  pains  and  miseries  of  this  world  originate.  Sacri- 
fices, therefore,  are  acts  of  folly  j  because  their  divine  institution  is  not  only 
unfounded  in  proof,  but  they  also  cause  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  animals* 
Are  not,  also,  the  slaying  of  animals,  the  ensanguining  of  the  ground,  the 
cutting  down  of  trees,  and  the  burning  in  sacrificial  fires  of  clarified  butter 
and  other  offerings,  admirable  means  of  obtaining  beatitude  ?  *  Thus  instructed, 
Punyakirti  spread  these  doctrines  through  the  city. 

"  Lakshmi,  also,  under  the  name  of  Vidgmma  Kanmadi^  inflamed  the  minds 
of  the  women  of  Kashi  with  the  delusive  precepts  of  the  Buddliist  faith,  and 
thus  taught  them  to  place  all  happiness  in  sensual  pleasures:  —  *  Know,  that 
those  who  aflSrm  that  real  happiness  consists  solely  in  identification  with  God, 
the  essence  of  bliss  ineffable,  speak  falsely  :  for,  as  long  as  our  bodies  remain 
healthy  and  free  from  disease,  we  are  happy  ;  but,  when  oppressed  with  pain, 
where  then  is  enjoyment?  The  body,  therefore,  is  the  only  source  of  happiness; 
and,  as  it  must  decay,  let  us,  before  it  becomes  dust,  enjoy  the  pleasures  whicli 
it  gives :  for  men  are  all  the  same,  and  vainly  has  the  distinction  of  castes 
been  imagined ;  since,  in  such  a  distinction,  where  is  the  good,  or  where  the 
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piety  ?  Because  is  it  not  said  that  Daksha  and  Marichi  were  the  sons  of 
Brahma,  andKashyapa  the  son  of  Marichi?  and  yet  Kashyapa  married  the  thir- 
teen  daughters  of  his  uncle  Daksha,  and  thus  mankind  are  said  to  have  sprung 
from  an  unlawful  union.  How,  also,  can  the  four  castes  be  proper,  when  they 
descend  from  one  father,  and  must  therefore  be  of  the  same  nature  ?  and,  con- 
sequently, it  must  be  considered  that  such  a  distinction  is  contrary  to  the  truth, 
and  that  no  difference  whatever  exists  among  men.'  Such  doctrines  the  women 
of  the  city  heard  from  Vidgnana  Kaumadi ;  and  then,  communicating  them  to 
their  husbands,  induced  them  by  their  blandishments  to  embrace  the  delusive 
faith  of  Buddha.  Vidgnana  Kaumadi  also  attracted  the  women  by  rendering 
the  barren  mothers,  by  curing  the  sick,  by  giving  them  tharms  to  increase  their 
beauty,  and  by  other  artifices ;  and  by  such  means  she  accomplished  the  decep- 
tion of  all  the  women  of  Kashi.  Punyakirti,  also,  diffused  throughout  the  city 
the  doctrines  of  Buddha;  and  thus  the  inhabitants  of  Kashi  were  led  to  forsake 
the  holy  religion  of  the  Vedas. 

"  As  these  heretic  doctrines  obtained  a  prevalence  in  his  kingdom,  the  power 
of  Divodasa  was  gradually  diminished,  and  he  became  grieved  and  dispirited. 
At  length  Vishnu,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  Brahman,  visited  the  king, 
and  was  received  by  him  with  all  due  courtesy  and  honour.  The  enquiries  after 
health,  and  the  other  ceremonies  of  reception,  being  finished,  then  did  Divodasa 
thus  speak :  —  *  O  Brahman  !  relieve  me  from  the  burden  of  reigning,  for  I  am 
weary  of  it,  and  only  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  all  temporal  cares.  Say, 
then,  what  shall  I  do,  or  what  means  shall  I  adopt,  for  obtaining  repose  ?  Long 
have  I  enjoyed  happiness,  domestic  and  public  ;  and  by  my  power  have  I  ren- 
dered my  kingdom  flourishing :  the  people  have  I  protected  as  my  own  child- 
ren  ;  and  daily  have  I  gratified  the  Brahmans  with  gifts.  But,  were  my  life  to 
be  prolonged  until  the  end  of  a  kalpa,  I  can  no  longer  derive  any  pleasure 
from  these  enjoyments,  which  have  now  lost  their  zest,  as  repeated  banquets 
pall  on  the  appetite.  Be  thou,  therefore,  my  preceptor,  and  point  out  the 
means  by  which  I  may  acquire  that  happiness  which  shall  never  decrease  :  for 
there  is  but  one  fault  with  which  I  can  reproach  myself,  that  of  having 
treated  the  gods  with  contempt.  But  many  who  have,  like  me,  opposed  the 
gods  have  perished ;  nor  could  their  virtue  and  piety  preserve  them.  The. 
Tripura  Asuras,  for  instance,  governed  their  people  with  justice,  observed  the 
ordinances  of  religion,  and  were  particularly  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Shiva. 
But,  notwithstanding,  Shiva,  employing  the  mountain  Himalaya  for  his  bow,. 
Vasuke  for  the  string,  Vishnu  for  his  arrow,  and  the  earth  for  his  chariot, 
the  sun  and  moon  for  its  wheels,  the  Vedas  for  its  horses,  the  starry  sphere  for 
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his  banner,  and  the  lofty  tree  of  Paradise  for  its  staff,  Brahma  for  his  charioteer, 
and  the  mysterious  monosyllable  for  his  whip,  in  sport  reduced  them  to  ashes, 
Bali,  also,  was  deceived  at  a  sacrifice  by  Vishnu,  and,  in  consequence  of  granting 
three  paces  of  ground,  was  compelled  to  return  to  Patalam,  The  chief  of 
Brahmans,  likewise,  Dadicha,  on  account  of  the  rancour  borne  to  him  by  the 
gods,  was  induced  to  embrace  a  voluntary  death,  in  order  that  they  might  form 
from  his  bones  a  weapon  with  which  Indra  might  slay  Vritra ;  nor  could  the 
devotion  of  Banasura  to  Shiva  prevent  Vishnu  from  lopping  off  all  his  thousand 
hands  except  two.  Thus  even  the  virtuous  commit  a  fault,  when  they  oppose 
the  gods.  Yet  I  fear  not  the  gods  ;  for  do  I  not  surpass  them  in  the  perform* 
ance  of  those  acts  of  devotion  by  which  Indra  and  the  others  obtained  divinity  ? 
Butj  satiated  with  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  do  thouj  O  Brahman  !  now  instruct 
me  in  the  means  by  which  I  may  be  relieved  from  all  temporal  solicitude,  and 
may  attain  that  beatitude  for  which  I  am  so  desirous/ 

**  Vishnu  heard  these  words  well  pleased,  and  thus,  under  the  form  of  a 
Brahman,  replied  :  —  *  Excellent,  excellent !  O  most  wise  king !  true  is  all  that 
thou  hast  spoken,  and  what  occasion  therefore  canst  thou  have  for  instruction 
from  me  ?  since  thou  art  already  of  subdued  passions,  and  the  pollution  of  thy 
sins  has  been  cleansed  by  the  pure  waters  of  devout  meditation ;  nor  hast  thou 
been  affected  by  the  heresy  which  has  pervaded  thy  kingdom.  But  it  appears 
to  me  that  thou  hast  committed  one  great  fault,  in  having  compelled  Mahadeva 
to  dwell  at  a  distance  from  Kashi ;  and  I  will,  therefore,  point  out  to  you  the 
manner  by  which  this  sin  may  be  expiated :  for,  were  one*a  sins  numerous  as 
the  hairs  of  his  body,  they  would  all  find  remission  were  he,  with  mind  devoted 
to  Shiva,  to  consecrate  a  lingam  to  that  god ;  and  thus,  O  king !  wilt  thou 
expiate  thy  sin  by  such  a  consecration/  The  king,  with  tears  of  delight, 
replied;  —  *0  Brahman!  what  pleasure  and  consolation  do  thy  words  afford 
me,  for  blessed  will  be  the  future  state  of  him  who  has  propitiated  Shiva  j  and 
such  is  the  beatitude  which  I  so  long  to  enjoy/  The  Brahman  repHed :  —  *  Thy 
wish  will  be  accomplished,  if  thou  consecrate  a  lingam,  and  devoutly  worship 
Shiva  ;  for,  that  god  being  so  propitiated,  a  celestial  car  shall  arrive  to  w^atl  thee 
to  his  abode/  He  ended,  and  Divodasa  delighted  bestowed  on  him  rich  giils, 
and  accompanied  his  departure  with  all  due  courtesy  and  honour,  * 

''  Divodasa,  accordingly,  arranges  all  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and,  liaving 
inaugurated  his  son  as  his  successor,  withdraws  to  a  temple  of  Shiva,  and,  hav- 
ing erected  a  lingam,  devotes  himself  to  the  worship  of  that  god.     After  some 

•  Vi«hnu,  Lakshmi,  and  Garura  then  returned  to  Mandara,     This  legend  occupies  from  the 
43d  to  the  58th  cliapter  of  the  Kashi  ^and  of  the  Skanda  Puran. 
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time  had  thus  elapsed,  one  day,  as  he  was  engaged  in  his  devotions,  a  celestial 
car  descended  from  heaven,  accompanied  by  attendants,  all  of  the  same  form 
as  Shiva ;  who  having  thrown  a  celestial  ^necklace  on  the  neck  of  the  king,  his 
form  immediately  began  to  change,  his  forehead  shone  with  a  third  eye,  his 
neck  became  black,  his  hue  white  as  pure  crystal,  his  hair  matted,  and  serpents 
adorned  his  ears  and  neck,  while  on  his  head  a  crescent  sparkled.  Thus 
transformed  was  he  conducted  to  Kailasa ;  and  thus  did  Divodasa,  in  reward 
of  his  virtue,  piety,  and  devotion,  ascend  to  heaven  without  having  expe- 
rienced death." 
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THE  TEN  AVATARS  OF  VISHNU,  FROM 

c. 

THE  AGNI  PUR  AN. 

sage !  while  I  relate  to  thee  the 
r  to  Dunish  the  wicked  and  to 

JlGNlj 

diflferei 

THE  FISH, 

addressing  Vasishta.  —  **  Listen,  O  divine 
It  forms  which  Hari  has  assumed,  in  orde 

protect  the  good.  Previously  to  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Kalpa,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  which  the  universe  was  overwhelmed  with  a  deluge,  Vaivaswat  Manu 
performed  with  much  devotion  a  severe  tapas.  One  day  as  he  was  presenting 
water  to  the*  manes  in  the  river  Kritamala,  a  small  fish  came  into  his  clasped 
hands,  which,  as  he  was  about  to  throw  into  the  water,  said :  —  *  Throw  me  not  into 
it,  O  best  of  men  !  for  I  am  there  afraid  of  the  larger  fishes/  On  hearing  this 
Manu  placed  it  in  a  jar ;  but  the  fish  increased  in  size,  and  said,  *  Give  me  more 
space/  The  king  then  placed  it  in  a  small  pond,  but  it  still  increasing  in  size 
and  demanding  more  room,  he  threw  it  into  a  lake,  and  at  length  into  the  sea  f 
where  it  in  an  instant  expanded  to  the  size  of  a  hundred  thousand  yojanas. 
With  astonishment  Manu  beheld  this  wondrous  change,  and  then  said  :  — 
'Why,  O  lord  !  who  art  Vishnu,  Narayana,  hast  thou  thus  deluded  me?'  The 
fish  replied :  —  '  On  the  seventh  day  from  this  the  universe  will  be  submerged 
beneath  the  ocean  ;  do  thou,  therefore,  taking  all  kinds  of  seeds,  and  accom* 
panied  by  the  seven  Rishis,  enter  into  a  boat  which  has  been  prepared  for  thee, 
and  during  the  night  of  Brahma  fasten  it  with  a  mighty  snake  to  my  horn/ 
Having  thus  spoken  tlie  fish  disappeared,  and  on  the  day  foretold,  the  sea  com- 
mencing to  exceed  its  bounds,  Manu  entered  the  boat ;  and  instantly  appeared 
a  vast  and  homed  fish,  to  whose  horn  he  fastened  the  boat  Then  Vishnu 
revealed  to  Manu  the  Maim/a  Puran ;  and  afterwards  slew  the  Asura 
Hayagriva,  who  had  purloined  the  Vedas  from  Brahma, 

THE  TORTOISE. 

*'  Fonnerly  the  Suras,  having  been  vanquished  in  battle  by  the  Asuras, 
proceeded  to  the  sea  of  milk  and  implored  the  protection  of  Vishnu.     The  god 
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replied :  —  *  Let  peace  be  made  between  you  and  the  Asuras;  and  then,  making 
the  mountain  Mandara  the  chum  staff,  and  Vasuki  the  rope,  together  churn  the 
sea  of  milk  for  the  beverage  of  immortality,  and  I  will  take  care  that  you,  and 
not  the  Asuras,  shall  partake  of  it.'  Vishnu  having  then  effected  a  peace 
between  them,  the  Asuras  came  to  the  sea  of  milk,  and  they  began  to  chum 
it ;  the  Suras  grasping  the  tail  of  Vasuki,  and  the  Asuras  the  head,  from  the 
poisonous  breath  of  which  the  latter  suffered  extremely.  Vishnu,  also,  that 
the  earth  might  not  from  the  incumbent  weight  sink  into  the  abyss,  assumed  the 
form  of  a  tortoise,  and  supported  the  mountain  Mandara.  While  thus  they 
churned  the  sea,  the  poison  halahala  flowed  from  Vasuki,  which,  being 
swallowed  by  Shiva,  tinged  his  throat  of  a  black  colour.  At  length,  from  the 
agitation  of  this  sea  were  produced  Varunij  the  tree  Parijat,  the  gem  Katis- 
tubha^  the  Cow  of  abundance,  the  ApsaraSj  the  goddess  Lakshmi^  who  hastened 
to  Hari,  then  Dharvwantari^  the  author  of  the  Ayur-Veda^  holding  in  his  hand 
a  goblet  of  amrit.  The  Asuras  immediately  seized  and  carried  it  away ;  but 
Vishnu,  assuming  the  form  of  a  lovely  female,  went  amongst  them,  and  so  deluded 
them  with  her  charms,  that,  in  hopes  of  espousing  her,  they  gave  up  the  amrit, 
which  Vishnu  then  distributed  amongst  the  Suras.  Rahu  alone,  assuming  the 
form  of  the  moon,  partook  of  it ;  but  being  detected  by  the  sun  and  moon, 
Vishnu  cut  off  his  head  from  his  body ;  and  in  consequence  of  not  obtaining 
the  amrit,  enmity  has  ever  since  existed  between  the  Suras  and  Asuras. 

THE   VARAHA,    VAMANA,    AND    PARASU    RAMA. 

"  There  was  a  chief  of  the  Asuras,  named  Hiranyaksha,  who  vanquished  the 
Suras  and  took  possession  of  heaven:  but  the  gods  having  had  recourse  to 
Vishnu,  he  assumed  the  form  of  a  boar  and  slew  Hiranyaksha. 

"  His  brother  Hiranyakashipu  having  also  conquered  the  Suras,  and  de- 
prived them  of  their  shares  of  sacrifices,  Vishnu  became  a  man-lion,  and,  having 
slain  him  and  a  number  of  Asuras,  restored  the  gods  to  heaven. 

"  Formerly,  likewise,  war  having  taken  place  between  the  Suras  and  Asuras, 
Bali  was  victorious,  and  expelled  the  former  from  heaven.  They  accordingly 
sought  the  protection  of  Vishnu,  who,  having  assuaged  their  fears,  became 
the  son  of  Aditi  and  Kashyapa,  in  the  form  of  a  dwarf  ( Vamana).  He  then 
went  to  a  sacrifice  which  Bali  was  performing ;  who,  having  heard  him  recite  the 
Vedas,  promised,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  his  preceptor  Shukra,  to 
grant  him  whatever  boon  he  wished.  The  dwarf  replied,  —  *  Give  me  as  much 
ground  as  I  can  comprise  within  three  steps ;  for  this  is  all  I  wish/  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  water,  confirmatory  of  the  donation,  touched  his  hands,  than 
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he  was  no  longer  a  dwarf ^  but  comprised  with  his  steps  earth,  mid-air^  and 
heaven.  Thus  Hari  compelled  Bali  to  return  to  the  lower  r^ons^.  and 
reinstated  Indra  and  the  immortals  in  heaven. 

"  Observing,  subsequently,  that  the  Kshatriyas  oppressed  the  earth,  Hari 
assumed  a  mortal  form,  in  order  to  protect  the  gods,  the  Brahmans,  and  man- 
kind ;  and  was  born  the  son  of  Renuka  and  Jamadagni,  the  son  of  Bhrigu.  At 
this  time  there  was  a  king  named  Kartavirya,  who,  through  the  favour  of 
Dattatreya,  had  obtained  a  thousand  arms,  and  who  excelled  in  valour  and 
every  warlike  quality.  One  day  that  he  had  gone  to  hunt,  he  was  invited,  ta 
refresh  himself  from  his  fatigue  by  Jamadagni,  who  sumptuously  entertained 
him  and  his  attendants  by  means  of  the  cow  Shabala^  which  granted  all  that  waa 
wished :  the  king,  in  consequence,  requested  that  this  cow  should  be  given  to 
him ;  but,  on  this  being  refused,  Jamadagni  was  slain  by  the  son  of  Kartavirya^ 
and  the  king  returned  home.  During  this  occurrence  Rama  had  gone  to  the 
woods,  and  on  his  return  having  found  his  father  slain,  he  on  this  account 
delivered  the  earth  from  twenty-one  generations  of  Kshatryas.  He  then 
performed  expiatory  ceremonies  at  Kurukslietra^  and^  having  bestowed  the 
world  on  Kashyapa  and  the  Brahmans,  retired  to  the  mountain  Mahendra. 

RAMA    CHANDRA. 

"  For  the  destruction  of  Ravana  and  others,  Hari,  assuming  four  forms,  was 
born  the  four  sons  of  Dasharatha,  the  son  of  Raghu  of  the  solar  race.  To 
obtain  these  sons,  Dasharatha  had  performed  a  costly  sacrifice,  and  from  the 
sacred  fire  had  received  a  goblet  of  payasa ;  which  he  having  distributed 
amongst  his  wives,  Kaushalya  produced  Rama  ;  Kaikeya,  Bharata ;  and  Sumitra, 
Lakshmana  and  Shatrughna.  Afterwards  his  father,  at  the  request  of  Vishvap 
mitra,  sent  Rama,  accompanied  by  Lakshmana,  to  protect  that  sage's  sacrificial 
ceremonies ;  and  Rama  with  his  arrows  destroyed  the  Rakshasas  who  in- 
terrupted them.  Then  he,  accompanied  by  Vishvamitra  and  his  brother, 
proceeded  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  king  of  Mithila,  in  order  to  behold  the- won- 
derful bow  ;  and  there  Vishvamitra  having  explained  to  him  its  history  •,  Rama 
in  sport  bent  and  broke  the  bow,  and  Janaka  in  consequence  betrothed  to  him 

*  This  was  the  bow  of  Shiva,  which  had  been  given  to  an  ancestor  of  Janaka,  and  he  employed 
it  as  a  test  in  order  to  ascertain  who  was  a  proper  husband  for  Sita :  but  none  of  the  princes  who 
came  as  suitors  to  her  were  capable  of  raising  it  from  the  ground,  far  less  of  bending  it.  I  have 
read,  but  I  do  not  immediately  recollect  in  wliat  Puran,  that  Narada  had  revealed  to  Janaka  that 
Sita  was  in  reality  an  incarnation  of  Lakshmi,  and  tliat  he  should  discover  the  person  under  whose 
form  Vishnu  had  become  incarnate,  and  to  whom  alone  Sita  was  to  be  espoused,  by  means  of  this 
bow,  as  Vishnu  alone  would  be  able  to  bend  it. 
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his  lovely  daughter  Sita,  and  his  other  daughter  Urmild  to  Lakshmana.  To 
celebrate  these  marriages  Dasharatha  was  invited  from  Ayodhya,  and  on  his 
arrival  they  were  duly  performed;  and  at  the  same  time  Bharata  and  Sha- 
trughna  espoused  the  two  daughters  of  Kushadhwaja,  the  younger  brother  of 
Janaka :  Rama  then,  with  his  preceptor,  his  parents,  and  his  brothers,  returned 
to  Ayodhya,  and  on  the  way  there  overcame  the  son  of  Jamadagni. 

"  Soon  after  Dasharatha  thus  addressed  Rama:  —  *  To-morrow  morning 
I  intend  to  inaugurate  thee  as  the  young  king ;  therefore  chastely  pass  this  night 
with  Sita  in  religious  exercises.'  Having  heard  his  father's  words,  Rama  in- 
formed  his  mother  Kaushalya  of  them,  and  then  addressed  himself  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  Meanwhile  the  king  gave  the  necessary  orders  for 
preparing  all  that  was  required  for  the  approaching  inauguration  ;  but  a  female 
friend  hastened  and  informed  Kaikeya  that  the  city  was  adorning  for  the  inau*- 
guration  of  Rama,  and  added,  —  *  If  Rama  become  king,  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  death  of  thy  son  Bharata.'  Having  heard  these  insidious  words,  Kaikeya 
bestowed  on  her  friend  a  jewel,  and  then  said,  —  *  I  see  no  contrivance  by 
means  of  which  Bharata  might  enjoy  the  kingdom.'     Her  friend  replied,  — 

*  Formerly,  in  a  battle  between  the  Suras  and  Asuras,  thou  didst  preserve  thy 
husband's  life,  and  he  did  then  promise  to  grant  thee  two  boons  :  now  demand 
that  Rama  shall  be  ordered  to  reside  in  forests  for  fourteen  years,  and  that  thy 
son  Bharata  be  inaugurated  as  the  young  king.'     This  heard,  Kaikeya  said,  — 

*  What  thou  hast  advised  shall  be  performed:'  and  then  she  proceeded  to  the 
chamber  of  anger,  and  threw  herself  on  the  ground.  No  sooner  was  Dasharatha 
informed  of  this  circumstance,  than  he  hastened  to  her,  and  said,  —  *  Why  art 
thou  thus  angry  and  troubled  in  spirit  ?  Tell  me  what  thou  wishest,  and  I  will 
perform  it.'  Kaikeya  replied,  —  *  Formerly  thou  didst  promise  to  grant  me 
two  boons :  now,  therefore,  order  Rama  to  reside  fourteen  years  in  the  forests, 
and  let  the  preparations  now  making  be  employed  in  the  inauguration  of 
Bharata ;  and  unless  thou  grantest  me  these  boons,  I  will  now  drink  poison  and 
die.'  On  hearing  these  words,  as  if  struck  with  a  thunderbolt,  the  king  faint- 
ing fell ;  but,  recovering  his  senses,  he  said,  —  *  What  has  Rama  done  to  thee, 
that  thou  now  pronouncest  his  name  in  this  manner?  and  why  dost  thou  wish 
to  involve  me  in  misfortune,  and  in  the  blame  which  will  attach  to  me  for  com- 
plying with  thy  wish  ?  Thou  canst  not  be  my  wife,  but  must  be  some  fiend  ; 
nor  Bharata  be  my  son.  But  without  Rama  I  cannot  live  a  moment ;  and 
therefore,  since  it  is  thy  wish,  on  my  death,  as  a  widow  govern  this  kingdom.' 
This  said,  the  king,  faithful  to  his  promwe,  called  Rama,  and  told  him  that  he 
must  leave  the  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  the  boons  which  Kaikeya  had 
demanded.     Rama  immediately,  after  having  paid  due  obedience  to  his  father 
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and  Kaikeya,  and  having  consoled  his  mother  Kaushalya,  departed  from  the 
city,  accompanied  by  ministers  and  attendants.  That  night  he  passed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tamasa,  and  in  the  morning  pursued  his  journey,  whUe  those  who 
had  attended  him  returned  to  the  city.  There  all  the  people  were  weeping  iand 
lamenting  his  departure  ;  and  Dasharatha,  oppressed  with  griefj  repaired  to  the 
apartments  of  Kaushalya,  where  for  some  days  he  continued  incessantly  repeat- 
ing, *  Oh !  that  I  had  died  before  I  was  obliged  to  give  that  order !  O  my 
youthful  son  !  given  by  the  sacrifice  performed  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarayu,  how 
can  I  live  without  thee !  but  soon  shall  grief  for  thy  absence  end  a  life  scf 
unhappily  prolonged.'  At  length,  exhausted  by  his  lamentations,  the  king 
sank  one  night  into  what  seemed  repose  ;  but  in  the  morning,  when  the  banb 
and  minstrels  had  come  to  awaken  him,  Kaushalya  perceived  that  he  had 
expired.  On  this  being  known,  the  people  wept  aloud  and  cast  reproaches  on 
Kaikeya ;  and  Vasishta  and  Bharata,  with  Shatrughna  and  the  elders  of  the 
people,  determined  to  proceed  to  Rama,  and  to  entreat  him  to  assume  the 
government.  They  accordingly  hastened  to  where  he  was  residing,  and  in- 
formed him  that  his  father  had  ascended  to  heaven,  and  hailed  him  as  the  king 
of  Ayodhya.  Rama,  however,  said  that  he  must  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  father ; 
and  he  therefore  gave  the  kingdom  to  Bharata ;  but,  at  the  latter's  request,  he 
gave  to  him  his  sandals,  which,  during  Rama's  absence,  were  duly  reverenced 
by  Bharata. 

"  Rama,  after  travelling  through  several  forests,  and  visiting  several  hol^ 
sages,  at  length  came  to  the  Dandaka  Forest  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavari; 
There  the  ogress  Surpanakha,  having  come  to  devour  him,  was,  on  beholding  his 
beauty,  inflamed  with  love,  and  thus  addressed  him  :  —  «  Who  art  thou  ?  and 
whence  hast  thou  arrived?  Be  my  husband,  or  I  will  devour  thee.*  On 
hearing  these  words,  Lakshmana,  by  desire  of  Rama,  cut  off  her  nose  and  ears; 
and  she,  with  her  blood  streaming,  fled  to  her  husband  Khara,  and  thus  spoke : 
—  *  Without  thy  assistance,  O  Khara !  I  shall  die ;  for  I  cannot  live  unless  thou . 
give  me  to  drink  the  blood  of  Rama,  Sita,  and  Lakshmana.'  This  heard, 
Khara  with  a  mighty  army  of  Rakshasas  attacked  Rama;  but  he  with  his  arrows 
slew  them  all.  Then  Surpanakha  proceeded  to  Lanka,  and  acquainted 
Ravana*  with  what  had  occurred,  and  added,  —  *  I  will  not  live,  unless  thod 
carriest  away  Sita,  and  givest  me  the  blood  of  Rama  and  Lakshmana  to  drink/ 
She  ended,  and  Ravana  thus  spoke  to  Marichi :  —  *  Hasten  to  the  Dandaka 
Forest,  and,  assuming  the  form  of  a  golden  deer,  withdraw  Lakshmana  and  Rama 
from  Sita,   that  I  may  then  carry  her  away ;  or  otherwise   death  is   thine.* 

*  She  was  his  sister. 
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Marichi  then  reflected,  —  *  If  I  must  die,  it  is  better  that  I  should  be  slain  by 
Rama  than  by  Ravana ; '  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  forest,  and  there 
appeared  as  a  golden  deer.  On  beholding  which,  Sita  requested  Rama  to  pro- 
cure it  for  her,  who  hastened  after  it  and  mortally  wounded  it  with  an  arrow  ; 
but  as  Marichi  was  expiring  he  exclaimed,  —  <  O  Sita !  O  Lakshmana !  *  On 
hearing  these  exclamations,  Sita  obliged  Lakshmana  to  proceed  to  the  assistance 
of  Rama,  when  Ravana  immediately  appeared  and  carried  her  away ;  and  on 
the  way  mortally  wounded  the  vulture  Jathayusha,  who  attempted  to  oppose 
him.  Thus  in  safety  Ravana  reached  Lanka,  and  placing  Sita  in  an  Ashoka 
grove,  thus  spoke  :  —  *  Be  my  wife,  or  this  Rakshasa  shall  devour  thee.'  Rama, 
having  slain  the  deer,  was  surprised  when  Lakshmana  joined  him,  and  hastened 
with  apprehension  to  his  abode ;  and  there,  not  finding  Sita,  he  was  deeply 
grieved,  and  lamented  aloud,  exclaiming,  —  *  Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  and 
where  art  thou  gone  ? '  Lakshmana  having  consoled  him,  they  proceeded  in 
search  of  Sita ;  and  on  the  way  found  Jathayusha,  who  informed  them  that  she 
had  been  carried  away  by  Ravana,  and  then  expired. 

"  Then,  proceeding  onwards  to  the  lake  Pampa,  Rama  formed  a  friendship 
with  Sugriva  and  Hanuman,  and  having  slain  Bali,  Sugriva's  brother  but 
enemy,  he  instated  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Kishkindha ;  and  Sugriva  promised 
to  assist  him  in  recovering  Sita.  Until,  therefore,  all  preparations  were  made, 
Rama  resided  on  the  mountain  Malya ;  but,  Sugriva  not  arriving  at  the  time 
appointed,  he  became  angry,  and  sent  Lakshmana  to  ascertain  the  reason. 
Sugriva  then  hastened  to  Rama,  and  apologised  for  his  delay ;  and,  having 
collected  a  numerous  host  of  Vanaras,  he  despatched  them  in  all  directions  to 
obtain  intelligence  of  Sita.  To  Hanuman,  also,  Rama  gave  his  ring,  and  he 
proceeded  with  his  division  towards  the  south  ;  and  on  the  road  met  Sampati, 
who  informed  them  that  Sita  was  detained  by  Ravana  in  an  Ashoka  grove  in 
Lanka. 

"  On  receiving  this  information,  Hanuman  proceeded  onwards  until  he 
arrived  at  the  sea ;  on  beholding  which  the  Vanaras  exclaimed,  —  *  How  can 
we  pass  over  this,  and  live  ? '  But  Hanuman,  in  order  to  preserve  their  lives, 
and  to  accomplish  the  desire  of  Rama,  immediately  leaped  across  into  Lanka, 
though  the  sea  was  there  one  hundred  yojanas  wide.  Through  Lanka  then 
Hanuman  took  his  way,  beholding  the  groves  and  palaces  of  Ravana  and  the 
other  princes  of  the  Rakshasas,  until  he  came  into  the  Ashoka  grove,  where 
he  heard  Ravana  threatening  Sita  unless  she  became  his  wife.  But  soon  as 
Ravana  departed  Hanuman  appeared,  and  thus  spoke  :  —  *  There  was  a  king 
Dasharatha,  who  had  two  sons,  Rama  and  Lakshmana,  who  went  to  reside  in 
the  forests,  accompanied  by  Sita  the  wife  of  Rama ;  but  she  was  carried  away 
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by  Ravana.  Rama  hastened  in  search  of  her  ;  and,  having  on  the  road  formed 
a  friendship  with  Sugriva,  I  have  been  sent  in  quest  of  Sita ;  since,  therefore, 
thou  art  Janaka  the  wife  of  Rama,  receive  this  ring,  which  he  gave  me  in 
order  that  thou  mightst  know  me  to  be  his  messenger/  Sita  tock  the 
ring,  and  viewing  it,  thus  spoke,  while  tears  bedewed  her  cheeks  :  —  *  If  Rama 
lives,  why  comes  he  not  to  save  me  ?*  Hanuman  replied,  —  *  He  knew  not  the 
spot  where  thou  wert  concealed,  but  soon  as  informed  of  it  he  wiU  hasten  to 
slay  Ravana  and  to  take  thee  away  :  therefore,  grieve  not,  but  give  me  a  jewel 
as  a  token  that  I  have  seen  thee.*  She  gave  it  to  him,  and  said, —  *  Now  exert 
thyself  that  my  lord  may  quickly  take  me  hence/  Hanuman  replied,  —  •  If 
tliou  wishest  it,  I  will  this  instant  conduct  thee  to  Rama  and  Sugriva ; '  but  Sita 
said,  —  *  With  none  but  Rama  can  I  hence  depart/  Hanuman,  in  conse- 
quence, left  her :  but,  unwilling  to  quit  Lanka  untU  he  had  seen  Ravana,  he,  in 
order  to  obtain  this  object,  began  to  destroy  one  of  the  royal  groves ;  and,  on 
being  opposed,  he  slew  the  keepers,  the  guards,  and  seven  sons  of  ministers, 
until  at  length  he  was  bound  with  a  serpent  arrow  by  Indrajit*,  and  brought 
before  Ravana,  who  thus  spoke :  —  *  Who  art  thou  ?'  Hanuman  replied,  —  <  The 
messenger  of  Rama,  wlio,  unless  thou  deliverest  Sita  up  to  him,  will  slay  thee 
and  destroy  Lanka/  This  heard,  Ravana  in  his  anger  would  have  slain  Hanu* 
man ;  but,  being  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  his  brother  Vibishana,  he  ordered 
his  tail  to  be  set  on  fire.  Then  Hanuman  immediately  broke  his  bonds,  and* 
bounding  away,  set  Lanka  in  flames,  and  again  leaped  over  the  sea  and  rgoined 
the  Vanaras.  He  then  hastened  to  Rama,  and,  having  acquainted  him  with  aJt 
that  had  occurred,  delivered  to  him  Sita*s  jewel ;  and,  on  receiving  and  behold- 
ing it,  Rama  wept  aloud  from  the  anguish  of  separation.  Sugriva  consoled 
him ;  and  they  then  proceeded  to  the  sea-shore ;  where  Vibishana  came  to 
meet  him,  as  Ravana  had  treated  him  disrespectfully  in  consequence  of  his 
advising  him  to  restore  Sita  to  her  lord.  The  sea,  however,  having  through 
pride  denied  Rama  a  passage  into  Lanka,  the  Vanaras  commenced  constructing 
a  mound  for  that  purpose. 

"  Meanwhile  Angada  was  sent  by  Rama  as  an  ambassador  to  Ravana, 
to  demand  tlie  restoration  of  Sita ;  but  he  would  not  consent ;  and  Angada 
returning  informed  Rama  that  Ravana's  thoughts  were  bent  solely  on  war, 
Rama,  therefore,  passed  over  into  Lanka ;  and  after  various  battles,  and  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  Rakshasas,  at  length  slew  Ravana,  and  bestowed  his  kingdom 
on  Vibishana.  Sita  having  been  then  purified  by  the  ordeal  of  fire,  he  received 
her  again :  and  having  thus  slain  the  wicked,  and  protected  the  good,  he  returned 

*  Ravana's  son. 
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to  Ayodhya,  where  he  was  received  by  his  brothers  and  the  people  with  the 
greatest  rejoicings  and  gratulations.  Being  then  enthroned,  he  reigned  over  the 
kingdom  for  eleven  thousand  years,  and  at  length  returned  to  heaven.* 


KRISHNA. 

"  In  order  to  relieve  the  earth,  oppressed  by  wickedness,  Hari  was  conceived 
as  the  seventh  son  of  Devaki ;  but  being  extracted  from  her  womb,  and  conveyed 
into  that  of  Rohini,  he  was  known  as  her  son,  under  the  name  of  Bala- Rama ;  and 
afterwards  he  was  bom  the  eighth  son  of  Devaki,  and  became  celebrated  under 
the  appellation  of  Krishna.  His  parents,  however,  fearing  the  vengeance  of 
Kansa,  his  father  Vasudeva  conveyed  him  to  the  couch  of  Yashoda  while  she 
was  asleep,  and  thence  removed  her  new-bom  daughter,  whom  he  gave  to 
Devaki.  But  Kansa,  having  heard  the  cries  of  the  infant,  hastened  to  her 
chamber,  and  seizing  it,  was  about  to  dash  it  on  the  floor,  when  she  prevented 
him.  Enraged,  he  exclaimed,  —  *  Has  it  not  been  predicted  that  thy  eighth 
conception  shall  be  the  cause  of  my  death  ?  *  and  threw  the  infant  to  the  ground. 
But  it  sprang  on  high,  and  said,  —  *  Why,  O  Kansa !  dash  me  on  the  floor  ?  for 
he  who  shall  slay  thee  has  been  bom.*  This  said,  it  slew  the  guards,  and  dis- 
appeared.t  Kansa  also  sent  Putana  and  others  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the 
child  of  Devaki,  who  had  been  entrusted  to  Yashoda  by  Vasudeva,  and  brought 
up  by  her  in  Gokula,  in  order  to  protect  him  against  the  attempts  of  Kansa ; 
and  thus  Krishna  and  Rama,  in  reality  the  guardians  of  the  universe,  gladly 
became  the  guardians  of  cattle  amongst  cowherds   and  milkmaids.      Once 

*  The  above  is  an  abstract  of  the  Ramayanam  ;  and  it  will  hence  appear  that  the  incidents  are 
well  adapted  for  a  narrative  poem,  which  would  not  be  devoid  of  very  considerable  interest  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  in  the  Ramayanam  of  Valraiki  the  narrative  is  every  moment  interrupted  by  the 
mtroduction  of  some  legend  or  other ;  so  that  the  work  inevitably  becomes  unconnected,  prolix,  and 
tedious,  and  the  reader  loses  all  interest  in  it:  but  in  the  translations  of  this  poem  in  the 
vernacular  dialects  this  defect  does  not  appear,  as  almost  all  these  legends  are  omitted  ;  and  it  is  in 
this  manner  that  it  should  be  presented  to  the  European  public,  and  its  legends  reserved  for  a 
dictionary  of  Hindu  mythology.  No  opinion  respecting  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Rama* 
yanam  ought  to  be  formed  from  the  Serampoor  version  of  it,  for  never  was  a  work  more  abominably 
translated ;  and  though  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  literal  translation,  it  does  not  even  deserve  this 
name,  because  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  often  mistaken,  and  very  seldom  is  the  appropriate 
English  word  made  use  of.  The  total  want,  therefore,  in  this  version,  of  poetical  beauty  and 
elegance  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  original. 

f  The  infant  was  a  form  assumed  by  Durga,  who  is  thus  addressed  in  the  following  stanza  of 
the  original :  — <<  O  most  revered  Durga !  womb  of  the  gods !  Ambika !  Badrakali !  avenger  !  goddess 
with  many  names !  the  man  who  repeats  at  morning,  noon»  and  evening^  thy  sacred  names,  shall 
assuredly  obtain  all  his  wishes." 
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Yashoda,  being  angry,  bound  Krishna  to  a  mortar*  ;  but  he,  dragging  it,  passed 
between  two  trees,  by  which  it  was  obstructed ;  and  he  pulled  until  the  two  trees 
fell :  another  time  she  tied  him  to  a  cart,  but  he  broke  it  into  pieces  with  a  blow 
of  his  foot :  then  Putana  offered  him  her  breast,  and  he  sucked  until  she  fell 
down  dead.  When,  also,  he  had  become  a  youth,  he  conquered  the  serpent 
Kaliya,  and  expelled  him  from  the  pool  of  the  Yamuna ;  and  restored  to  peace 
the  Talavanam  by  slaying  the  Asuras,  Dhenuka  under  the  form  of  aa  ass, 
Arishta  under  that  of  a  bull,  and  Keshina  under  that  of  a  horse.  He  abolished 
the  festival  of  Indra ;  and  when  the  lord  of  the  sky,  in  consequence,  poured 
down  torrents  of  rain,  he  uplifted  the  mountain  Goverdhana,  and  rendered  these 
torrents  innocuous.  Being  then  sent  for  by  Kansa,  he  proceeded  to  Mathura 
with  his  attached  cowherds,  amusing  himself  as  he  went  by  various  incidents. 
First,  he  slew  the  royal  washerman  who  had  refused  him  the  garments  of  Kansa, 
and  clothed  himself  and  Rama  with  them  :  he  then  gave  wealth  to  the  flower- 
woman  who  had  voluntarily  supplied  him  with  garlands:  he  next  rendered 
straight  the  crooked  woman  who  had  presented  him  with  perfumed  ointments : 
and,  having  afterwards  slain  Kubala  at  the  gate,  he  entered  the  amphitheatre, 
and  beheld  Kansa,  with  his  ministers,  guards,  and  attendants.  There,  in  a 
wrestling  match,  he  slew  Chanura  and  Mushtaka,  and  then  slew  Kansa  the  king 
of  Mathura ;  after  which  he  made  Ugra  Sena  the  king  of  the  Yadavas.  Two 
of  Kansa's  wives,  however,  were  the  daughters  of  Jarasandha,  who  acquainted 
their  father  with  what  had  occurred ;  and  he  immediately  besieged  Mathura 
with  a  mighty  army.  But,  though  Krishna  defeated  him,  he  afterwards  caused 
Dwaraka  to  be  built,  and  chose  that  city  for  the  place  of  his  residence ;  where 
he  dwelt  with  sixteen  thousand  and  eight  wives,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Rukmini  and  Satyabhama.  Having  also  been  instructed  in  learning  by  Sandir 
pana,  he  restored  to  him  his  child  who  had  disappeared,  after  having  slain  the 
Daitya  Panchajanya  and  having  been  duly  honoured  by  Yama.  He  likewise 
caused  the  death  of  Kala  Yavana  by  means  of  Muchukunda. 

"  By  Rukmini  was  born  a  son,  named  Pradyumna,  whom  the  Daitya  Sham- 
bara,  on  the  sixth  day  after  his  birth,  carried  away  and  threw  into  the  sea.  He 
was  swallowed  by  a  fishj  which,  being  taken  by  a  fisherman,  was  given  to 
Shambara,  and,  on  its  being  opened,  the  infant  was  found  within  it  This 
infant  Shambara  gave  to  his  wife  Mayavatif,  who  recognised  it  to  be  her 

*  A  large  wooden  mortar  in  which  rice  is  cleaned,  and  which  always  forms  part  of  the  house- 
hold utensils  in  India« 

f  On  Kama*s  having  been  consumed  by  Shiva,  that  god  predicted  to  his  wife  Rati  that  her^ 
husband  would  be  afterwards  born  as  the  son  of  Krishna ;  and  it  was  in  expectation  of  this  e?ent 
that  Rati  had  assumed  a  female  form  under  the  name  of  Mayavati. 
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husband  Kama,  and  brought  it  up  with  much  care  and  affection.  When  also 
Pradyumna  was  grown  up,  she  thus  spoke  to  him :  -^  *  Thou  art  Kama,  whom 
Shiva  rendered  without  a  body  (^Ananga),  and  whom  Shambara  carried  away 
and  threw  into  the  sea ;  do  thou,  therefore,  slay  him/  Pradyumna  in  con- 
sequence slew  Shambara,  and  then  returned  to  his  parents. 

"  Thus  the  one  lord,  as  Krishna,  lived  happily  in  this  world  with  Rukmini 
and  his  other  wives,  and  begot  a  numerous  race  of  sons.*  He  also  assisted  the 
Pandavas  in  their  war  with  the  Kauravas ;  and,  by  their  means,  relieved  the 
earth  from  the  weight  of  wicked  men  by  which  it  was  oppressed.  But  when 
the  object  of  his  incarnation  was  accomplished,  then  was  the  whole  race  of 
Yadavas  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  the  curse  of  the  divine  sages,  by  mutual 
slaughter ;  Balabhadra,  the  incarnate  form  of  Anantat,  departed  to  heaven ;  and 
Hari,  forsaking  mortality,  returned  to  Vaikuntha. 


BUDDHA   AND   KALKI. 

"  The  Suras,  having  been  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Asuras,  sought  the 
protection  of  Vishnu ;  who,  in  consequence,  was  born  under  the  delusive  form 
of  Buddha,  the  son  of  Jina,  by  whom  the  Asuras  were  deceived ;  and,  being 
induced  to  abandon  the  religion  of  the  Vedas,  lost  all  power  as  warriors. 
From  that  time  has  the  faith  of  Buddha  flourished ;  and  many  are  the  heretics 
who  have  forsaken  the  sacred  ordinances  of  the  Vedas. 

"  In  the  Kali  Yiig,  thoughtless  men  shall  begin  to  commit  acts  deserving  of 
hell  J  and  the  destruction  of  castes  shall  be  continued.  Then  shall  virtue  and 
religion  disappear,  and  scarce  a  single  school  remain ;  and  barbarians,  under  the 
forms  of  kings,  externally  arrayed  in  justice,  but  internally  composed  of  injustice, 
shall  devour  the  people.  But  at  length  shall  Vishnu  appear  as  Kalki,  destroy 
the  barbarians,  and  reestablish  the  pure  customs  and  morals  which  depend  on  a 
due  observance  of  the  duties  prescribed  to  castes  and  to  the  four  classes  :  after 
which  shall  Hari  return  to  heaven ;  and  the  Satya  Yug,  then  returning,  shall 
restore  the  world  to  purity,  virtue,  and  piety." 


*  I  here  omit  an  abstract  of  the  Mahabharat. 

f  At  the  commencement  of  this  account  of  the  avatar  of  Krishna,  it  will  be  observed,  that 
Bala- Rama  is  said  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  here  he  is  described  as  an  incarnate  form  of 
Ananta  ;  but  both  these  opinions  are  current  amongst  the  Hindus,  who  sometimes  exclude  Buddha 
from  the  ten  avatars,  and  make  the  eighth  and  ninth  to  have  been  Bala-Rama  and  Krishna;  and 
this  is  supported  by  more  than  one  Puran. 

Sl 
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THE  NARAYANA  UPANISHAD.* 

The  primeval  male  Narayana  loves  the  beings  that  he  has  created.  From 
Narayana  were  produced  the  vital  breath,  the  mind,  the  senses  and  their  organs^ 
ether,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth.  From  Narayana  were  produced  Brahma, 
Rudra,  the  Prajapatis,  the  twelve  Suns,  the  Rudras,  and  the  Vasavas ;  and  from 
Narayana  were  produced  the  Vedas  and  all  sacred  learning.  By  Narayana  are 
all  things  created,  preserved,  and  destroyed,  and  again  produced.  Thust 
Narayana  is  Rudra,  Narayana  is  Brahma,  Narayana  is  the  twelve  Suns,  the 
Vasavas,  and  the  Ashwinau ;  Narayana  is  all  Rishis  ;  Narayana  is  Kala  (time), 
and  all  that  is  above  or  below,  external  or  internal ;  Narayana  is  all  that  was  and 
shall  be,  without  parts,  without  affection,  incomprehensible,  unnameable,  and 
immaculate.  Narayana  is  the  one  god,  and  there  is  not  a  second :  HE  is 
certainly  Vishnu,  HE  is  certainly  Vishnu.  Let  om  be  first  said,  then  tumuh 
and  afterwards  Narayanaya.  Om  is  one  syllable,  nama  is  two  syllables,  and 
Narayanaya  five  syllables ;  thus,  om  Narayanaya  nama  is  that  eight-syllabled 
invocation,  from  the  repetition  of  which  are  obtained  long  life,  wealth,  and  pro- 
geny ;  and,  finally,  immortality,  by  participating  in  the  bliss  inefiable  of  god. 
The  syllable  om  is  composed  of  the  letters  a,  w,  and  m ;  and  he  who  repeats 
these  letters  thus  joined  together  shall  be  delivered  from  the  miseries  of  transi- 
tory  existence.  Hence  om  Narayanaya  nama  is  that  invocation,  which  whoever 
repeats,  he  shall  ascend  to  Vaikuntha,  he  shall  ascend  to  Vaikuntha.  Of 
divine  nature  is  the  son  of  Devaki  —  of  divine  nature  is  Madhusudfma ;  for 
Narayana,  who  dwelleth  in  all  things,  the  uncaused  cause  of  all  that  exists,  is 
Parabrahm.  Otw,-  he  who  meditates  on  this  portion  of  the  Atharva  Shir  as* 
at  night,  the  sins  which  he  has  committed  during  the  day  shall  be  remitted }  if 
in  the  morning,  all  nocturnal  sin  shall  be  destroyed ;  and,  if  at  mid-day,  seated 
opposite  to  the  sun,  the  five  great  sins  and  all  lesser  ones  shall  be  forgiven  to 
him  5  his  virtue  shall  become  equal  to  that  acquired  by  a  thorough  knowledge 
and  observance  of  the  Vedas  j  and  he  shall  obtain  identification  with  Narayana. 

*  This  Upanishad  forms  part  of  the  Atharva  Shiras  Upanishad. 

f  The  Atharvas  Shiras  Upanishad  consists  of  five  distinct  Upanishada,  which  relate  to  the  five 
principal  deities,  or  the  ^ve  shrines  (panchayatanant)^  and  are  therefore  entitled  the  Ga 
Narayana,  Rudra,  Surya,  and  Devi  Upanishads. 
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EXTRACTS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF   SHIVA. 


THE  RUDRA  UPANISHAD.* 

The  gods  proceeded  to  the  celestial  abode  of  Rudra,  and  enquired,  "  Who  art 
thou  ?*'  He  replied, — "  I  am  the  first  and  sole  essence  ;  I  am  and  shall  be,  and 
there  is  not  any  thing  which  is  distinct  from  me.'*  Having  thus  spoken,  he 
disappeared ;  and  then  an  unseen  voice  "was  heard  saying,  —  "  I  am  he  who 
causeth  transitoriness,  and  yet  endureth  for  ever  j  I  am  Brahm ;  I  am  the  east 
and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south ;  I  am  space  and  vacuum ;  I  am 
masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter;  I  am  Savitri,  the  Gayatri,  and  all  sacred 
verse ;  I  am  the  three  fires ;  I  am  the  most  ancient,  the  most  excellent,  the 
most  venerable,  and  the  mightiest ;  I  am  the  splendour  of  the  four  Vedas,  and 
the  mystic  syllable  ;  I  am  imperishable  and  mysterious,  but  the  revealer  of 
mysteries  ;  I  am  all  that  is,  and  all  space  is  pervaded  by  my  essence."  This 
heard,  the  gods  meditated  on  Rudra,  though  unseen,  and  then  with  uplifted 
hands  thus  adored  him :  —  "  Praise  be  to  thee,  who  art  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Maheshwara  t !  praise  be  to  thee,  who  art  Uma,  Ganesha,  and  Skanda ! 
praise  be  to  thee,  who  art  Indra  and  Agni !  praise  be  to  thee,  who  art  the 
earth,  the  sky,  and  heaven!  praise  be  to  thee,  who  art  the  Mahar,  Jana, 
Tapa,  and  Satya  Loks !  praise  be  to  thee,  who  art  earth,  water,  fire,  air,  and 
ether !  praise  be  to  thee,  who  art  the  sun  and  moon !  praise  be  to  thee,  who 
art  the  stars  and  planets !  praise  be  to  thee,  who  art  time,  death,  and  Yama ! 
praise  be  to  thee,  who  art  immortal,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  !  praise 
be  to  thee,  who  art  all  that  is,  the  sole  and  universal  essence !  praise,  praise  be 
to  thee,  O  Rudra,  O  Ishana,  O  Maheshwara,  O  Mahadeva,  O  lord,  for  thou 
art  Parabrahm,  the  one  and  only  god ! 


*  From  the  Atharva  Shiras  Upanishad. 

f  That  is,  who  hast  manifested  thyself  under  all  these  different  forms. 
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THE  NARAYANA  UPANISHAD.* 

The  primeval  male  Narayana  loves  the  beings  that  he  has  created.  From 
Narayana  were  produced  the  vital  breath,  the  mind,  the  senses  and  their  organs^ 
ether,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth.  From  Narayana  were  produced  Brahma, 
Rudra,  the  Prajapatis,  the  twelve  Suns,  the  Rudras,  and  the  Vasavas ;  and  from 
Narayana  were  produced  the  Vedas  and  all  sacred  learning.  By  Narayana  are 
all  things  created,  preserved,  and  destroyed,  and  again  produced.  Thus> 
Narayana  is  Rudra,  Narayana  is  Brahma,  Narayana  is  the  twelve  Suns,  the 
Vasavas,  and  the  Ashwinau ;  Narayana  is  all  Rishis  ;  Narayana  is  Kala  (time), 
and  all  that  is  above  or  below,  external  or  internal ;  Narayana  is  all  that  was  and 
shall  be,  without  parts,  without  affection,  incomprehensible,  unnameable,  and 
immaculate.  Narayana  is  the  one  god,  and  there  is  not  a  second:  HE  is 
certainly  Vishnu,  HE  is  certainly  Vishnu.  Let  om  be  first  said,  then  namOf 
and  afterwards  Narayanaya.  Om  is  one  syllable,  nama  is  two  syllables,  and 
Narayanaya  five  syllables ;  thus,  om  Narayanaya  nama  is  that  eight-syllabled 
invocation,  from  the  repetition  of  which  are  obtained  long  life,  wealth,  and  pro- 
geny ;  and,  finally,  immortality,  by  participating  in  the  bliss  ineffable  of  god. 
The  syllable  om  is  composed  of  the  letters  a,  w,  and  m ;  and  he  who  repeats 
these  letters  thus  joined  together  shall  be  delivered  from  the  miseries  of  transi- 
tory existence.  Hence  om  Narayanaya  nama  is  that  invocation,  which  whoever 
repeats,  he  shall  ascend  to  Vaikuntha,  he  shall  ascend  to  Vaikuntha.  Of 
divine  nature  is  the  son  of  Devaki  —  of  divine  nature  is  Madhusu^ana ;  for 
Narayana,  who  dwelleth  in  all  things,  the  uncaused  cause  of  all  that  exists,  is 
Parabrahm.  Ow,- he  who  meditates  on  this  portion  of  the  Atharva  Shiras^ 
at  night,  the  sins  which  he  has  committed  during  the  day  shall  be  remitted ;  if 
in  the  morning,  all  nocturnal  sin  shall  be  destroyed ;  and,  if  at  mid-day,  seated 
opposite  to  the  sun,  the  five  great  sins  and  all  lesser  ones  shall  be  forgiven  to 
him ;  his  virtue  shall  become  equal  to  that  acquired  by  a  thorough  knowledge 
and  observance  of  the  Vedas ;  and  he  shall  obtain  identification  with  Narayana. 

*  This  Upanishad  forms  part  of  the  Atharva  Shiras  Upanishad. 

f  The  Atharvas  Shiras  Upanishad  consists  of  five  distinct  Upanishads,  which  relate  to  the  five 
principal  deities,  or  the  Jive  shrines  (panchat/atanant),  and  are  therefore  entitled  the  Ganapati, 
Narayana,  Rudra,  Surya,  and  Devi  Upanishads. 
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EXTRACTS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF   SHIVA. 


THE  RUDRA  UPANISHAD.  ♦ 

The  gods  proceeded  to  the  celestial  abode  of  Rudra,  and  enquired,  "  Who  art 
thou  ?"  He  replied, — "  I  am  the  first  and  sole  essence  ;  I  am  and  shall  be,  and 
there  is  not  any  thing  which  is  distinct  from  me/'  Having  thus  spoken,  he 
disappeared ;  and  then  an  unseen  voice  was  heard  sayings  —  "  I  am  he  who 
causeth  transitoriness,  and  yet  endureth  for  ever ;  I  am  Brahm  ;  I  am  the  east 
and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south ;  I  am  space  and  vacuum ;  I  am 
masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter;  I  am  Savitri,  the  Gayatri,  and  all  sacred 
verse ;  I  am  the  three  fires ;  I  am  the  most  ancient,  the  most  excellent,  the 
most  venerable,  and  the  mightiest ;  I  am  the  splendour  of  the  four  Vedas,  and 
the  mystic  syllable  ;  I  am  imperishable  and  mysterious,  but  the  revealer  of 
mysteries  ;  I  am  all  that  is,  and  all  space  is  pervaded  by  my  essence."  This 
heard,  the  gods  meditated  on  Rudra,  though  unseen,  and  then  with  uplifted 
hands  thus  adored  him :  —  "  Praise  be  to  thee,  who  art  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Maheshwara  t !  praise  be  to  thee,  who  art  Uma,  Ganesha,  and  Skanda ! 
praise  be  to  thee,  who  art  Indra  and  Agni !  praise  be  to  thee,  who  art  the 
earth,  the  sky,  and  heaven !  praise  be  to  thee,  who  art  the  Mahar,  Jana, 
Tapa,  and  Satya  Loks !  praise  be  to  thee,  who  art  earth,  water,  fire,  air,  and 
ether !  praise  be  to  thee,  who  art  the  sun  and  moon !  praise  be  to  thee,  who 
art  the  stars  and  planets !  praise  be  to  thee,  who  art  time,  death,  and  Yama ! 
praise  be  to  thee,  who  art  immortal,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  !  praise 
be  to  thee,  who  art  all  that  is,  the  sole  and  universal  essence !  praise,  praise  be 
to  thee,  O  Rudra,  O  Ishana,  O  Maheshwara,  O  Mahadeva,  O  lord,  for  thou 
art  Parabrahm,  the  one  and  only  god ! 


*  From  the  Atharva  Shiras  Upanishad. 

t  That  is,  who  hast  manifested  thyself  under  all  these  different  forms. 
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THE  ISHWARA  GIT  A,  ♦ 


CHAPTER   I. 


The  sages  thus  addressed  Snia  :  —  **Thou  hast,  O  lord  !  explained  to  us  all 
that  relates  to  the  creation,  and  to  the  divisions  and  periods  of  tirae  j  and  now  be 
pleased  to  acquaint  us  with  the  true  nature  of  Mahadeva,  and  instruct  us  in 
that  divine  knowledge  by  which  final  beatitude  can  alone  be  obtained*  For 
thoUj  O  Suta !  hast  derived  this  information  from  Krishna  Devipayana,  who  was 
undoubtedly  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu."  Suta  rephed,  —  ''  Vyasa  once  came 
to  where  the  holy  sages  were  performing  a  course  of  sacrifice  j  who,  on  ob- 
serving liim,  received  him  with  all  due  salutations  and  honour-  Vyasa  being 
then  seated,  and  having  made  the  usual  complimentary  enquiries,  Suta,  having 
respectfully  bowed  to  his  preceptor,  thus  addressed  him  :  —  *  O  sage  deeply 
skilled  in  sacred  learning !  thou  art  capable  of  instructing  these  sages  in  tliat 
divine  knowledge  whicli  gives  final  beatitude,  and  thus  to  relieve  them  from 
that  anxious  search  afler  truth  with  which  their  minds  are  at  present  disquieted/ 
Vyasa  gladly  replied  in  these  pleasure-giving  wortls :  —  *  I  will  acquaint  you 
with  what  Mahadeva  formerly  said,  in  answer  to  questions  proposed  to  him  by 
Sanatkumara  and  other  divine  personages.  Formerly  Sanatkuraara,  his  brothers 
Angiras,  Bhrigu,  Kanada,  Kapila,  Garga,  Vamadeva,  and  Vasishta,  having 
agreed  together,  pertbrmcd,  with  devout  and  abstracted  minds,  a  severe  tapas 
at  Badaiikashramam-  f  At  length  Narayana,  who  is  without  beginning  or  end, 
appeared  to  them ;  and,  after  having  been  received  with  due  salutations  and 
praises,  enquired  what  was  the  object  of  the  iapas.  The  sages,  delighted  that  he, 
who  was  in  truth  Narayana,  had  appeared  to  them,  replied,  —  **  O  lord  !  thou 
knowest  all  mysteries,  and  therefore  be  pleased  to  resolve  the  doubts  by  which 
we  are  perplexed,  and  to  inform  us  what  is  the  cause  of  all  that  is ;  how  all 
things  thus  continually  revolve ;  what  is  this  world,  and  why  was  it  created  ; 
what  is  the  soid,  what  is  final  beatitude,  and  what  tlie  real  nature  of  Para- 
brahm***  This  Iveard,  Narayana  threw  off  the  appearance  of  an  ascetic,  and 
manifested  liimself  resplendent  in  his  own  glorious  form  ;  refidgent  as  molten 


*  From  the  Ktmna  Puruju  I  need  scarcely  observe  that,  as  this  passage  abounds  as  usual  in 
repetition,  I  have  abridged  it  considerably;  but  I  have  omitted  nothing  except  what  is  mentioned 
more  than  once.  In  my  copy  of  this  Puran  there  are  no  titles  to  the  chapters,  and  I  have  not,  there- 
fore, thought  it  proper  to  add  them. 

I  This  is  the  place  where  Kara  and  Narayana,  incarnations  of  Shiva  and  Vishnu,  are  supposed 
to  abide,  though  invisibly^  as  It  appears  from  this  passage. 
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gold,  and  displaying  in  his  hands  the  disc,  the  conch,  the  lotos,  and  the  boWj 
sharuga.  Nara,  also,  at  this  time  appeared,  and  revealed  his  divine  figure  ;  and 
appeared  as  Mahadeva,  with  three  eyes,  and  the  moon  adorning  his  head.  On 
beholding  the  lord  of  the  three  worlds  the  sages  were  delighted,  and  thus 
devoutly  adored  Maheshwara  :  —  "  Victory  be  to  thee,  O  Ishwara,  Mahadeva, 
Shiva,  lord  of  the  Bhutas !  victory  be  to  thee,  O  Isha,  the  adored  by  pious 
ascetics !  victory  be  to  thee,  O  lord,  the  creator,  preserver,  and  destroyer  of 
this  universe  !  *'  Shiva,  having  then  embraced  Vishnu,  enquired  what  was  the 
wish  of  the  divine  sages:  Vishnu  informed  him,  and,  after  they  had  been  all  duly 
seated,  Shiva  complied  with  their  request. 

CHAPTER   II. 

*  Ishwara  thus  began  :  —  "I  will  communicate  to  you  the  mysterious  and 
everlasting  knowledge  of  my  real  nature ;  which  when  created  beings  have  once 
acquired,  O  learned  and  holy  Brahmans  !  they  will  no  longer  be  subject  to  the 
evils  of  transitory  existence.  Know,  then  that  the  soul  *  is  of  a  pure  and  subtle 
nature,  unaffected  by  external  or  internal  objects  ;  it  is  invisible,  but  manifests 
itself  as  Purusha,  Prakriti,  Maheshwara,  and  Time.  Through  it  this  universe  is 
produced  and  annihilated ;  for  it  is  the  cause  of  Maya^  which  delusively  dis- 
plays an  endless  variety  of  apparently  existing  forms.  But  the  soul  itself 
neither  creates  nor  is  created;  it  is  neither  earth  nor  sea;  &e  nor  air;  nor 
hearing,  touch,  sight,  smell,  nor  taste  ;  it  has  neither  feet,  nor  hands,  nor  other 
organs ;  it  neither  acts  nor  suffers,  for  it  is  neither  Purusha  nor  Prakriti,  nor 
Maya  f  :  for,  as  the  mind  is  distinct  from  the  thoughts  which  arise  in  it,  so  is  the 
supreme  soul  distinct  from  the  illusive  appearances  which  it  generates ;  and  as 
the  shadow  in  water  is  separate  from  its  object,  so  is  the  soul  of  each  created 
being  from  that  illusion  which  it  contemplates ;  because,  when  released  from 
liability  to  transmigration,  the  liberated  soul  becomes  identified  with  that  sole 
immutable,  incorporeal,  ineffably  happy,  and  supreme  spirit.  It  is,  therefore, 
Ahankar  alone  which,  united  to  the  souls  of  men,  induces  them  to  think  that 
they  act  or  suffer,  or  that  they  experience  pleasure  or  pain.  It  is  Ahankar  which 
is  the  root  of  that  ignorance,  which  leads  men  to  consider  Purusha  and  Prakriti 

*  The  more  proper  translation  of  this  word  would  be  fpirity  as  opposed  to  matter.  I  have, 
however,  employed  the  usual  word ;  but  the  reader  must  recollect  the  leading  principle  of  Hindu 
philosophy,  which  is,  that  there  is  no  other  ens  than  one  sole  self-existent  spirit,  and  that  all 
seeming  realities  are  mere  illusive  appearances. 

\  This  may  appear  inconsistent ;  but  here  the  simple  and  real  nature  of  spirii  only  b  spoken 
of,  and  it  will  be  afterwards  seen  that  it  loses  its  simplicity  before  Majra  or  Purusha  is  generated. 
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to  be  the  first  causes,  and  to  mistake  the  real  nature  of  their  souls.  But,  when 
they  know  that  there  is  but  one  supreme  soul,  and  that  the  soul  of  every  man  19 
of  the  same  nature,  immutable,  passionless,  and  imperishable  ;  then  they  become 
liberated  from  pleasure  and  pain,  from  anger  and  hatred,  and  from  sin  and  its 
retribution.  Wise  men,  therefore,  say  that  the  supreme  soul  is  adualistic,  and 
that  duality  proceeds  solely  from  Maya ;  and,  consequently,  as  the  sky  is  riot 
blackened  by  smoke,  so  is  not  the  soul  affected  by  the  evil  passions  which  arise 
in  the  mind ;  but  as  crystal  shines  with  its  own  lustre,  so  does  the  soul,  exempt 
from  Maya,  retain  its  splendour  unsullied.  They  also,  who  know  that  the  soul 
from  its  essential  nature  is  always  the  same,  immaterial,  and  exempt  from  modi- 
fication, perceive  that  this  universe,  though  consisting,  in  appearance,  of  an 
endless  variety  of  mutable  forms,  is  in  reality  but  a  manifestation  of  the  one 
self*existent  and  supreme  spirit ;  for,  as  when  a  red  flower  is  placed  within  a 
pure  crystal  vase,  the  vase  retains  its  purity,  though  it  assumes  a  red  colour ; 
thus  does  the  soul,  though  invested  with  various  forms,  still  remain  unaffected 
and  unchanged.  The  soul,  therefore,  is  immaterial,  pure,  all-pervading,  immu- 
table, and  eternal. 

"  Those,  consequently,  who  desire  final  beatitude,  ought  to  meditate  con- 
tinually on  the  real  nature  of  the  soul.  For  whoever,  steadfast  in  faith,  has  by 
means  of  abstract  contemplation  become  acquainted  with  it,  he  is  completdy 
liberated  from  the  bonds  of  Maya ;  and  that  knowledge  affords  the  only  real 
remedy  for  all  the  pains  and  miseries  attendant  on  transitory  existepice. 
Since,  soon  as  a  man  is  enlightened  with  this  knowledge,  he  becomes  identified 
with  the  supreme  spirit ;  and,  as  rivers  become  one  with  the  ocean,  so  does  he^ . 
who  knows  what  the  soul  really  is,  attain  identification  with  the  unity  of  god. 
Thus,  to  the  enlightened  there  is  neither  transitoriness  nor  illusion ;  as  it  is 
ignorance  alone  which  deceives,  for  knowledge  exhibits  the  truth  undisguised 
and  free  from  all  fallacious  appearances.  The  only  certain  means,  however, 
of  acquiring  this  knowledge  is  by  an  adherence  to  the  Sankhya  and  Yoga 
doctrines,  fpr  they  are  the  same ;  but  he  who  sedulously  devotes  himself  to* 
them  will  undoubtedly  become  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  the  deily. 
He  will  then  know  that  I  alone  am  the  supreme  spirit,  and  that  there  is  no  other 
god  ;  that  I  am  the  universal  soul,  the  universal  form,  the  beginning  and  end 
of  all  things  ;  without  eyes  I  see,  and  without  ears  I  hear ;  I  am  the  Vedas,  and 
all  sacred  leai-ning  relates  to  me.  But  this  truth  men  cannot  know  as  long  as 
they  are  involved  in  illusion  ;  and,  therefore,  they  ought  to  addict  themselves 
to  devout  contemplation,  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  identification  with  my 
essence  :  for  then  they  will  be  liberated  from  all  the  effects  of  Maya,  and  will, 
in  union  with  me,  enjoy  supreme  and  eternal  happiness." 
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CHAPTER   III. 

« Iskwara  continued.  —  "  From  the  supreme  spirit  proceeded  Purusha, 
Prakriti,  and  Time  ;  and  by  them  was  produced  this  universe,  the  manifestation 
of  the  one  god.  For  I  am  that  spirit ;  and  men  skilled  in  the  Vedas  know  that 
all  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  of  which  this  um'verse  consists,  are  merely- 
multitudinous  forms  which  are  assumed  by  that  all-pervading  spirit  From  it, 
therefore,  existing  from  all  eternity,  proceeded  Purusha,  Prakriti,  and  Time, 
which,  consequently,  are  also  without  a  beginning.*  From  Prakriti,  the  delu- 
sive cause  of  all  apparent  corporeal  forms,  were  produced  intellect  and  conscious- 
ness (Ahankar)  ;  and  by  the  permutation  and  interchanging  of  these  elements 
originate  the  twenty-five  principles  t,  from  which  are  produced  this  universe, 
and  all  that  it  contains.  But  it  is  Ahankar  that  gives  rise  to  vitality,  sensation, 
and  the  consciousness  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  other  consequences  which 
are  attendant  on  birth.  From  the  union,  also,  or  disjunction  of  Prakriti  and 
Time  are  caused  the  creation  and  annihilation  of  this  universe  ;  for  Time  effects 
all  that  it  wishes ;  and  hence  is  the  eternal  and  supreme  being  known  under  the 
name  of  Time  (Kala).  Of  all  the  organs,  too,  of  sense  and  intellect,  the  best 
is  the  mind,  which  proceeds  from  Ahankar^  Ahankar  from  intellect,  intellect 
from  the  supreme  being,  who  is  in  fact  Purusha.  It  is  that  primeval  male  whose 
form  constitutes  this  universe,  and  whose  breath  is  the  sky ;  and,  though  incor- 
poreal, that  male  am  I :  for  there  is  no  other  being  than  me ;  and  he  who 
acquires  the  knowledge  of  my  divine  nature  obtains  eternal  happiness.  Besides 
all  things  movable  and  immovable,  there  is  nothing  transitory ;  because,  when 
united  to  Time  I  manifest  myself,  then  do  I  create  the  world ;  and  when  I  con- 
ceal myself,  then  do  I  destroy  it.  But  its  existence  and  non-existence  are  mere 
illusions  ;  for  I,  the  supreme  spirit,  am  self-existent  and  eternal." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

*  Ishwara  continued.  —  "I  will  now  explain  to  you,  O  Brahmans !  the  great- 
ness of  the  god  of  gods,  the  cause  of  all  things;  for,  without  devout  meditation, 
the  knowledge  of  my  divine  nature  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  the  bestowing  of 

*  That  is,  quoad  their  being  essentially  of  the  same  nature  as  the  supreme  spirit,  they  are 
without  beginning^  though  under  these  forms  beginning  is,  of  course,  predicable  of  them. 

f  These  are  Purusha,  Prakriti,  intellect,  consciousness,  the  five  elementary  atoms,  the  mind,  the 
five  senses  with  their  five  organs,  and  the  five  elements,  ether,  air,  fire,  water,  and  earth.  These 
principles,  however,  are  differently  enumerated  in  Chapter  VIL  of  this  quotation. 
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gijfts,  by  ascetic  practices,  or  by  sacrifice.  Within  all  things  I  dwell,  and  yet 
no  one  knows  me,  though  I  am  every  where  present ;  and  no  one  beholds  me, 
though  I  am  in  the  very  object  which  he  contemplates.  That  one  god  am  I,  who 
is  invoked  in  the  Vedas,  to  whom  sacrifices  are  offered,  and  on  whom  ascetics 
meditate.  I  am  the  enjoyer  of  all  oblations,  and  the  granter  of  the  benefits 
resulting  from  them.  I  am  the  universal  form,  and  the  universal  spirit ;  and  to 
those  who  are  virtuous,  pious,  and  devout,  I  give  the  most  excellent  reward  of 
eternal  happiness  ;  even  Shudras  and  the  lower  castes,  if  they  worship  me,  shall 
in  due  time  obtain  final  beatitude :  never  shall  those  perish,  who  devoutly  adore 
me,  for  all  their  sins  shall  be  remitted.  Such  was  the  promise  made  from  the 
beginning  to  my  votaries,  and  the  fool  who  reviles  them  reviles  the  god  of  gods ; 
but  he  who  worships  me,  even  if  he  with  devout  mind  offers  but  leaves,  flowers, 
and  water,  shall  obtain  my  favour.  I  am  the  creator  of  the  universe,  the  di- 
vulger  of  the  Vedas,  the  protector  of  the  virtuous,  and  the  destroyer  of  the  irreli- 
gious,  exempt  from  mutability,  the  causer  of  transitory  existence,  and  the  sup- 
port  and  guardian  of  all  that  is  created ;  at  one  time  assuming  the  form  of 
Brahma,  I  create  this  universe ;  and  at  another,  under  the  form  of  Rudra,  I 
destroy  it.  Animating  Purusha  and  Prakriti,  I  cause  the  world  to  exist,  but  I 
do  not  act  myself;  and  the  destruction  occasioned  by  Time,  though  ascribed  to 
Mahadeva,  I  actuate,  but  I  cause  it  not  Such,  however,  as  I  really  am,  some 
behold  me  by  means  of  works,  some  by  devotion,  some  by  meditation,  and  some 
by  the  acquisition  of  divine  knowledge  ;  but  he  who  seeks  this  knowledge  by 
adhering  to  the  practices  of  the  Yogi  is  most  acceptable  to  me.  Thus  have  I 
explained  my  divine  nature ;  and  he,  who  understands  that  such  is  really  my 
essential  being,  has  acquired  that  knowledge  which  insures  him  eternal  hap- 
piness." 

CHAPTER   V. 

"  Vyasa  said :  —  *  Having  thus  spoken,  the  supreme  lord  danced  and  displayed 
his  divine  nature.  Then  did  the  holy  sages  behold  Isha,  refulgent  with  inedible 
splendour,  dancing  in  the  pure  expanse  of  heaven,  with  a  thousand  heads  and  a 
thousand  eyes,  with  matted  locks,  and  his  head  adorned  with  the  crescent;  clothed 
in  a  tiger's  skin,  displaying  in  his  mighty  hands  a  trident  and  a  lance,  his  neck 
encircled  with  a  string  of  skulls ;  the  sun,  moon,  and  fire  forming  his  three  eyes; 
with  horrid  tusks  ;  of  hue  like  pure  crystal,  effulgent  as  a  myriad  of  ^unsy  and 
emitting  beams  of  fire  difficult  to  behold,  and  capable  of  consuming  the  univene. 
Thus,  as  the  eternal  and  supreme  lord,  the  framer  and  preserver  of  this  world 
continued  dancing ;  on  a  sudden  the  sages  beheld  Vishnu  obtain  unification 
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with  Ishwara.  On  thus  viewing  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature  of  the  two 
deities,  the  minds  of  the  sages  were  enlightened ;  and  then,  with  bended  heads 
and  clasped  hands,  having  often  repeated  the  mystic  syllable,  they  thus  with 
laudatory  strains  began :  —  <<  Thou  art  the  sole  god,  tiie  primeval  male^  the 
ancient  of  days,  the  lord  of  life ;  thee  do  we  adore,  who  dweUest  in  every 
heart,  and  whom  devout  men  through  meditation  know  to  be  that  pure,  all-per- 
vading,  and  divine  essence  which  is  the  supreme  and  universal  souL  It  is 
thou  who  art  the  producer  of  this  universe,  and  of  all  that  it  contains ;  who 
art  less  than  the  least,  and  greater  than  the  greatest ;  who  didst,  under  the 
form  of  Hiranyagarbha,  create  the  three  worlds  and  divulge  the  Vedas ;  and 
who  bestowest  on  thy  votaries  a  future  state  of  endless  bliss.  Beholding  thee 
thus  amid  the  sky  wheeling  in  the  dance  as  revolves  the  wheel  of  time*,  we 
recognise  thy  greatness,  and  seek  the  protection  of  thy  feet.  Thee  do  we  adore, 
who  art  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Rudra,  the  sun,  the  fire,  and  who  appearest  under 
a  multitude  of  forms,  but  art  still  the  one  god,  incorporeal,  imperishable,  and 
eternal.** 

CHAPTER  VI. 

<  Having  heard  these  words  of  the  divine  sages,  Ishwara,  regarding  them, 
thus  spoke  with  a  loud  voice  :  —  "  There  is  but  one  creator,  but  one  preserver, 
and  but  one  destroyer ;  and  that  is  I,  who  am  the  eternal  and  universal  soul ; 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  things,  and  there  is  no  other  than 
L  All  that  ye  behold,  O  Brahmans !  is  my  form ;  and  all  the  apparent  dif- 
ferences that  you  observe  in  it  are  occasioned  by  me,  through  Maya,  For, 
though  exempt  from  Maya,  I  yet,  at  the  beginning  of  creation,  invest  myself 
with  it,  and,  agitating  Purusha  and  Prakriti,  by  their  union  are  produced  the 
elements  from  which  this  universe  is  formed ;  and  from  my  essence  also  pro- 
ceed Brahma,  Vishnu,  the  sun,  and  the  other  gods.  According,  likewise,  to  my 
Jiati  Brahma  creates,  Narayana  protects,  and  Rudra  destroys;  Agni  (fire) 
serves  domestic  purposes,  and  consumes  the  oblations  ofiered  to  the  gods; 
Varuna  resides  in  llie  waters  and  vivifies  all  things ;  Vaiu,  pervading  the  exte- 
rior of  all  bodies,  supports  them ;  th^  moon  produces  medicinal  plants  which 
restore  life  to  man ;  the  sun  illuminates  all  things  by  its  effulgence ;  Indra 
nourishes  the  earth  with  rain;  Yama  rules  over  the  dead;  Kubera  presides 
over  riches;   Ganesha  obviates  difficulties;   Skanda  commands  the  celestial 

•  The  mutations  and  vicissitudes  of  this  world  are  compared  bjr  Sanscrit  authors  to  the  revo- 
lutions of  a  potter's  wheel. 
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armies ;  Marichi  and  the  other  Prajapatis  produce  various  classes  of  beings ; 
Lakshtoij  the  spouse  of  Narayana,  bestows  ibrtuiie  and  prosperity  5  Saraswati 
confers  eloquence ;  Savitri  *  preserves  men  from  hell ;  Parvati  communicates 
divine  knowledge ;  Sheslia  supports  the  fourteen  w^orlds  on  his  head  j  the 
Manus  protect  inankhid ;  and  in  like  manner  are  their  allotted  functions 
[lerformed  by  the  Adityas,  the  Vasavas,  the  Maruts,  the  Ashwinau,  the  Gau- 
dharvas,  the  Vidiadharas,  the  Siddhas,  the  Charanas,  the  Yakshas,  the  Pisachas, 
and  the  Rakshasas.  Thus,  also,  according  to  my  Jial,  all  things  on  earth,  and 
below  the  earth,  movable  and  immovable,  exist  and  act  according  to  their  re- 
spective natures.  In  like  manner  Prakriti,  ether,  air,  fire*  water,  earth,  mind, 
and  understanding,  continually  undergo  their  appointed  changes  ;  Maya  inces- 
santly presents  an  endless  variety  of  illusive  appearances;  and  the  soul  is  alw^ays 
succeeding  in  divesting  itself  of  illusion  and  in  obtaining  lind  beatitude.  This 
universe,  therefore,  with  all  that  it  contains,  is  but  a  manifestation  of  my  energy, 
and  on  me  do  its  existence  and  non-existence  solely  depend  j  for  I  am  the  lord 
god,  the  supreme  spirit  existing  in  my  own  effulgence,  and  eternal;  but  no  one, 
except  myself,  knows  my  real  nature.*' 


CHAPTER    VII. 

^  IshwaraconthnwcL  — "  Listen,  O  Brahmans !  while  I  reveal  unto  you  a 
mysterious  truth,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  preserve  men  from  the  misery  of 
future  births.  Though  I  am  the  sole  self-existent  god*  incorporeal,  and  immu- 
table, still  do  I  assume  various  forms.  Amongst  the  skilled  in  divine  knowledge, 
therefore,  I  am  Brahma ;  amongst  those  exempt  from  Maya,  I  am  that  ancient 
god  Hari ;  amongst  Yogis,  Shambhu  ;  amongst  females,  the  mountain-born 
goddess  ;  amongst  the  Adityas,  Vishnu  ;  amongst  the  Vasdevas,  Vani ;  amongst 
the  Rudras,  Shankara  ;  amongst  birds,  Garura  ;  amongst  elephants,  Airavata  ; 
amongst  warriors,  Rama  ;  amongst  Rishis,  Vasishta  ;  amongst  the  gods,  Indra  ; 
amongst  artificers,  Vishwakarma  ;  amongst  the  Asuras,  Prahlada  ;  amongst 
Munis,  Vyasa ;  amongst  the  Ganas,  Ganesha ;  amongst  heroes,  Virabadhra ; 
amongst  Siddhas,  Kapila  ;  amongst  mountains,  Meru  ;  amongst  the  stars,  the 
Moon  ;  amongst  serpents,  Shesha  ;  amongst  leaders  of  armies,  Skanda  ;  amongst 
the  j^gs,  the  Satya  yug  ;  amongst  the  Yakshas,  Kubera ;  amongst  the  Pra- 
japatis, Daksha ;  amongst  the  Rakshasas,  Nairrita ;  amongst  the  Devipas, 
Pushkara ;  amongst  animals,  the  lion  ;  amongst  instruments,  the  bow ;  amongst 

♦  Here  Savitri  means  the  Gayatrl. 
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the  Vedas,  the  Sama;  amongst  invocations,  the  mystic  sylliaWe;  amongst  the 
Manus,  Swayambhuva ;  amongst  countries,  Brahma^Varta ;  amongst  temples, 
Kashi;  among  destructive  causes,  Maha-Kala;  and  among  the  dififecent  kinds 
of  beatitude,  Moksha  (identification  with  the  supreme  being).  Know^  &rther, 
that  the  souls  which  exist  in  a  transitory  state  are  named  Pashasoa  (living 
beings),  and,  as  I  am  their  lord,  I  am  called  Pfl^Awj^fl//*;  aa,.al8a,>I  bindmen 
in  bonds  from  which  none  can  release  them  except  myself,  I  ami  likewise 
known  under  the  appellation  ofMochaka  (liberator).  Those  bonds,  the  causes  of 
pain  and  misery,  are  the  twenty-four  principles,  by  means  of  which  Maya  exerts 
its  power ;  namely,  mind,  understanding,  Ahankar^  ether,  air,  fire,  water,  earth, 
the  five  senses  and  their  organs,  the  anus,  the  organs  of  generation,  the  hands, 
the  feet,  the  voice,  and  Prakriti  —  that  invisible  cause,  without  beginning,  or 
middle,  or  end,  the  supporter  of  the  three  qualities  of  purity,  impurity,  and 
darkness,  from  which  this  universe  originated.  But  that  Prakriti  is  merely  my 
energy,  and  I  am,  consequently,  the  bond,  its  framer,  its  binder,  and  the 
liberator  of  men  from  it." 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

*  Ishwara  continued.  —  "  In  the  beginning  of  time  were  produced  Purusha 
and  Prakriti,  the  elementary  atoms,  intellect,  the  organs  of  sense  and  intellect, 
and  the  five  elements ;  and  these  principles  were  enclosed  within  a  golden  egg, 
from  which  sprang  Brahma  refulgent  as  a  myriad  of  suns,  who,  through  the 
power  which  I  conferred  on  him,  created  all  things.  Men^  therefore,  who  are 
deceived  by  illusion  do  not  acknowledge  me  to  be  tlie  universal  father,  but  the 
wise  know  me  to  be  such  ;  and  whoever  acquires  this  knowledge  is  liberated 
from  illusion.  For  I  am  Brahma  the  creator,  the  supreme  lord  that  dwelleth  in 
all  things ;  that  destroyeth  what  is  destroyable,  and  beholdeth  all  that  is  visible; 
but  the  soul  is  indestructible,  and  attaineth  a  futiu'e  state  die  most  excellent 
He,  therefore,  who  becomes  acquainted  with  the  seven  subtle  principles^  and  six 
elements  of  which  my  essence  is  composed,  obtains  a  knowledge  of  the  divine 
nature  of  Parabrahm.  Know  then  that  these  principles  are  aelf*existence,  im- 
maculateness,  blessedness,  self-sufficingness,.  omniscience,  omnipotence,  and 
eternity  ;  and  the  six  elements  are  the  five  primary  atcnns  and  intellect.  But, 
as  the  oil  appears  not  until  the  sesamum  has  been  pressed,  so  do  these  remain 
undisclosed  until  they  are  excited  to  operation  by  Prakriti;  which  is  itself 

*  Pashu  is  the  singular,  and  Pashava  the  plural.     In  the  original  there  is  a  continued  play  on 
the  words  Pashu  and  Pashoy  a  bond,  a  noose,  &c. 
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inoperative  until  it  is  united  to  me  under  the  form  of  Piirusha,  Hence  do  wise 
men  name  Prakriti  the  divine  womb,  and  me  that  invisible  seed  from  which 
this  universe,  \*ith  all  that  it  contains,  has  been  produced.  Those,  however, 
who  are  enlightened  know  that  before  all  things  one  god  alone  existed ;  and 
that»  as  tills  universe  is  merely  the  manifestation  of  his  splendour,  there  is  in 
reaUty,  notwithstanding  the  variety  which  seemingly  prevails,  but  one  sole  and 
all-pervading  spirit," 

CHAPTER  IX, 

*  The  sages  said,  —  "  Explain,  O  Mahadeva !  how  this  universe  can  be  a 
manifestation  of  that  supreme  being  who  is  witliout  parts,  without  materiality, 
and  without  transitoriness."  Ishwara  replied,  —  "  Know,  O  Brahmans  !  that  I 
am  not  the  universe,  and  yet  the  universe  is  not  distinct  from  me  :  for  that 
Maya,  which  is  without  beginning  or  end,  and  which  resideth  in  my  essence,  is 
the  cause  of  all  that  it  is ;  and,  though  itself  invisible,  it  renders  manifest  those 
illusive  appearances  of  which  this  universe  consists.  But  I,  the  supreme  being, 
existing  in  brightness  and  in  bliss  ineffable,  am  the  cause  of  Maya ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  enlightened  men  consider  tlie  universe  to  be  a  manifestation  of  my 
form.  For,  thotigh  unity  and  diversity  be  apparent,  yet  there  is  but  one  self- 
existent  and  all-pervading  spirit,  and  that  spirit  am  I ;  and  it  is  my  energy  alone 
which  presents  to  men  the  semblance  of*  divisibility  and  indivisibility,  of  differ- 
ence of  sexes,  and  of  the  varied  forms  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  But  as 
the  inten^^oven  threads  form  one  web,  so  is  this  universe  one  whole ;  and  he  who 
knows  that  this  whole  is  in  reality  the  one  god,  becomes  liberated  from  illusion. 
When  a  man,  therefore,  knows  that  as  light,  wherever  it  appears,  is  still  the 
same,  so  the  soul,  however  apparently  individuated,  is  still  but  one  and  the 
same,  he  is  delivered  from  an  ignorant  belief  in  materiality,  and  obtains  im- 
mortality and  bliss  ineffable  by  identification  with  tlie  sole  god:  for,  as  the 
splendour  of  the  sky  is  reflected  within  a  pure  golden  vase,  so  from  divine 
knowledge  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  enlightened  a  pure  and  briglit  effulgence ; 
and  then  he  perceives  that  there  is  no  other  soul  than  his  own,  and  that  ihai 
is  in  reality  the  supreme  soul.  Thus,  there  is  but  one  sole,  self-existent,  and 
all-pervading  spirit ;  and,  consequently,  except  that  spirit,  nothing  exists  either 
in  appearance  or  reality," 
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CHAPTER  X. 

•  Ishwara  continued.  —  "  The  invisible  state  of  god  is  not  denoted  by  any 
external  indication ;  but  when  he  manifests  himself,  then  is  light  an  indication 
of  his  divine  being.  Divine  knowledge,  also,  is  another  indication ;  for  those 
who  acquire  it  become  acquainted  with  my  real  nature ;  and  there  is  no  other 
means  by  which  -I  can  be  known.  Ignorance,  therefore,  is  that  darkness  of 
understanding  which  creates  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  this  Maya-produced 
universe ;  but  knowledge  is  a  pure  brightness  which  dispels  illusion  and  reveals 
the  true  nature  of  spirit.  Those,  consequently,  who  learn  to  behold  unity  in 
diversity ;  to  believe  in  this  essential  truth,  that  there  is  one  god  alone,  and 
no  other ;  and  to  know  that  their  own  souls  are  that  god,  are  liberated  from  the 
bonds  of  transitory  existence,  and  obtain  the  most  blessed  of  all  states,  identifi- 
cation with  my  essence :  for  I  am  that  one  god,  without  beginning,  middle,  or 
end ;  and  whoever  knows  me,  Ishwara,  Mahadeva,  to  be  that  sole,  supreme,  and 
ineffably  happy  god,  shall  obtain  final  beatitude." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

*  Ishwara  continued.  —  "I  will  now  explain  to  thee,  O  Brahmans  skilled  in 
sacred  learning !  the  different  acts  of  Yoga^  by  means  of  which  man  may  acquire 
divine  knowledge,  and  may  behold,  clearly  as  the  sun,  the  real  nature  of  his 
own  soul  and  of  god ;  for  the  fire  of  Yoga  quickly  and  entirely  consumes  sin, 
and  enlightens  the  mind  with  the  pure  beams  of  truth.  Of  these  acts  the  names 
and  peculiar  modes  of  performing  are  innumerable ;  but  I  will  mention  a  few  of 
the  principal  ones.  —  The  Yama  yoga^  then,  consists  in  Ahimsa^  in  adherence 
to  truth,  in  not  stealing,  in  chastity,  and  in  non-acceptance  of  gifts.  Ahimsa^ 
wise  men  define  to  be  the  abstaining  from  hurting  living  beings  in  any  manner ; 
and  there  is  no  virtue  of  greater  excellence  than  this ;  but  the  shedding  of  blood 
prescribed  by  the  Vedas  does  not  become  Ahimsa.^  The  Niyaniayoga  consists 
in  TapaSy  reading  the  Vedas,  contentment,  purity  t>  and  the  worship  of  god. 
The  Asanarrij  in  the  different  postures  in  which  the  Yogi  should  sit.    Another 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  the  explanations  given  of  the  other  virtues. 

+  Purity  is  explained  to  be  of  two  kinds,  eternal  and  internal ;  the  one  effected  by  pure  water^ 
and  the  other  by  cleansing  the  mind  from  all  sinful  affections. 
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act  of  Yoga  is  the  Pranayamam^  the  greater  or  less  efficacy  of  which  depends 
on  the  number  of  the  suppressions  of  breath,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
performed  by  the  devotee.  The  Praiyabara  is  the  non-employment  of  the 
organs  of  sense  and  intellect  Dharana  consiists  in  fixing  the  mind  on  the  lotos 
of  the  heart,  the  pineal  gland,  or  some  other  internal  object ;  Dhymianh  in  con- 
centrating the  thoughts  into  meditation  on  god  alone ;  and  Samadhi^  which  is 
the  most  excellent  of  these  acts,  in  contemplating,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  object,  sensible  or  intellectual,  the  supreme  spirit.  But  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  obtaining  divine  knowledge  is  for  the  aspirant  to  select  a  pure  spot  on 
the  bank  of  a  river,  in  some  holy  place,  or  even  in  his  own  house,  devoid  of 
animals  and  men  j  and  there,  seated  in  a  proper  posture,  with  subdued  passions, 
and  his  half-closed  eyes  fixed  upon  the  tip  of  his  nose,  to  meditate  on  that 
supreme  being  who  dwelleth  in  Ms  own  soul ;  for  by  these  means  the  delusion 
of  Maya  will  be  destroyed,  and  he  will  learn  that  there  is  nothing  but  one 
supreme  spuit,  and  that  his  soul  is  that  spirit. 

**  There  are,  however,  other  acts  of  devotion  by  which  beatitude  can  be 
obtained.  The  Pashupali  yoga,  for  instance,  requires,  that  after  purifying  his 
mind  with  the  water  of  knowledge,  and  fixing  his  thouglits  upon  me,  the  Yogi 
should  rub  over  his  body  the  ashes  taken  tiom  a  sacrificial  fire,  and  then 
meditate  on  my  glorious  form  j  by  which  means  he  will  be  liberated  from  the 
bonds  of  illusion,  and  obtain  identification  witli  my  essence.  Another  is  Brah- 
macharya^  which  consists  in  resignation,  purity,  ascetic  practices,  self-restraint, 
adherence  to  truth,  contentment,  and  faith ;  and  whoever  acquires  these  virtues, 
and  has  subdued  his  passions,  approximates  to  me.  Thus,  of  the  many  who 
obtain  identification  with  my  essence,  some  acquire  it  by  knowledge,  some  by 
vutue,  and  some  by  acts  of  devotion.  Of  these  last,  the  most  acceptable  to  me 
is  the  abandonment  of  the  world,  the  living  on  alms,  and  the  non-acceptance  of 
gifts.  But  I  am  also  pleased  with  him  who,  devoid  of  self-sufficiency,  pride, 
hatred,  and  other  evil  passions,  is  endowed  with  tenderness  to  living  beings, 
compassion,  friendliness,  and  such  virtues ;  for  lie  who  is  of  a  pure  mind,  who 
neitlier  hopes  nor  fears,  who  is  indifferent  to  praise  and  blame,  who  is  content 
with  what  he  has,  whatever  it  may  be,  who  desires  nothing,  who  is  steadfast  in 
devotion  to  me,  and  who,  in  all  that  he  does,  remembers  me,  shall  obtain  a  most 
excellent  future  state.  Mental  acts,  however,  are  the  most  efficacious ;  and  the 
Sanyasij  therefore,  who  gives  up  tlie  advantages  resulting  from  works,  and, 
without  hope  or  desire,  seeks  no  other  object  than  me,  more  speedily  obtains  his 
reward.     But  works,  also,  though  of  a  corporeal  nature,  will  be  recompensed ; 
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for  he  who  propitiates  me  by  any  work,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  the 
miseries  of  transitory  existence,  shall  attain  the  desired  object ;  and  thus  shall 
every  work  be  rewarded  according  to  its  nature.  In  the  same  manner,  he  who 
seeks  to  derive  advantage  from  the  worship  of  any  other  deity,  and  at  the  same 
time  believes  in  the  unity  of  god,  shall  be  pardoned  his  sins,  and  shaill  receive  a 
suitable  recompense.  But  superior  in  efficacy  to  devotion  to  the  other  gods  is 
the  worship  of  my  lingam;  for  why  should  not  that  lingam  be  etemaHy 
worshipped,  which  exists,  as  enlightened  men  know,  in  fire,  in  sacrifice,  in  earth, 
in  water,  in  ether,  in  the  sun,  and  in  all  things  of  which  this  universe  consists. 
Fools,  indeed,  think  it  to  be  merely  earth  or  stone ;  but  wise  men  know  it  to  be 
the  same  as  that  lingam  which  is  situated  in  their  own  hearts.  Thus,  O  Brahmans ! 
is  divine  knowledge  acquired,  through  which  men  become  acquainted  with  the 
real  nature  of  their  souls ;  and  having  learned  that  nothing  but  spirit  exists,  and 
that  I  am  the  sole,  self-existent,  and  all-pervading  spirit,  they  are  for  ever 
released  from  the  miseries  of  transitory  existence,  and  obtain  eternal  felicity  by 
identification  with  my  essence. 

**  Vyasa  said,  —  *  Ishwara,  having  thus  spoken,  addressed  himself  to  Nara- 
yana,  and  said,  —  "I  have  thus,  O  Narayana !  instructed  these  Brahmans  in 
divine  knowledge ;  and  may  my  words  prove  profitable  both  to  them  and  their 
pupils ! "  Then  addressing  the  holy  sages,  he  thus  continued :  —  "I  have  now 
fully  explained  the  different  subjects  respecting  which  your  minds  were  perplexed 
with  doubts ;  but  know  farther,  that  this  Narayana  and  myself  are  one  and  the 
same,  and  that  there  is  no  difference  between  us.  He  is,  like  me,  incorporeal, 
imperishable,  and  the  supreme  and  universal  soul.  Those,  however,  who  behold 
diversity  in  this  universe,  consider  us  to  be  distinct  deities,  naming  him  Vishnu, 
and  me  Maheshwara ;  but  those  who  know  that  we  are  in  essence  one  and  the 
same  shall  not  be  again  subject  to  birth.  Therefore  worship  Vishnu  like  myself, 
for  he  is  equally  without  beginning  or  end,  immaterial,  and  the  sole  self- 
existent  spirit ;  and  those  who  consider  me  to  be  a  god  distinct  from  him  shall 
sink  into  the  deepest  hell.  Vishnu,  consequently,  must  be  adored  and  wor- 
shipped  by  all  who  wish  to  propitiate  my  favour  by  their  devotion  to  me." 
Ishwara  here  ended;  and,  having  embraced  Vasudeva,  disappeared.' ** 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  JALANDHARA,* 


One  day  Narada  came  to  see  the  Panda vas  sunk  in  affliction,  and  was 
received  by  them  with  the  usual  marks  of  respect;  then  bowing  to  the  divine 
sage,  Yudhishtira  thus  spoke  : — **  My  lord,  on  account  of  what  actions  have  we 
fallen  into  this  sea  of  affliction  ?**  The  sage  replied,—**  O  sons  of  Pandu  !  cast 
aside  your  grief:  in  this  universe  of  pleasures  and  pains^  what  being  enjoys 
pleasure  alone  ?  Even  to  that  god,  who  is  free  from  all  afflictions,  the  assump- 
tion of  corporeal  existence  produces  pain  ;  none  is  exempt  from  pain ;  pain  is 
inseparable  from  the  state  of  transitory  existence.  The  powerful  Rahu  swallows 
the  body  of  the  sun,  that  Rahu  whose  head  was  cut  off  for  ha\ing  drunk  the 
water  of  immortality ;  and  the  valiant  Jalandhara,  after  having  compelled  the 
bearer  of  Shamga  t  to  repose  in  the  sea  of  milk,  was  slain  by  Shambhu." 

Yudhishtira  said, — <*Who  was  the  valiant  Jalandhara,  whose  son,  and  whence 
did  he  derive  his  power  ?  How  was  he  vanquished  by  him  w^hose  standard  is 
the  bull?  All  this  relate  in  detail,  O  divine  sage!"  The  omniscient  Narada 
then,  with  kindness,  related  the  following  legend ;  — 


CHAPTER    I. 

The  Birth  of  Jalandhara. 

"  Hear,  O  king !  the  whole  of  that  divine  tale,  the  destroyer  of  a  sea  of  sins, 
and  the  wonderful  war  which  took  place  between  Isha  and  the  son  of  the  Sea. 
One  day,  to  adore  Girisha,  proceeded  Pakhashasenat,  surrounded  by  the  angels 
and  Gandliarwas,  and  attended  by  a  troop  of  Apsaras  all  radiant  with  costliest 
gems,  Narada  with  his  \ina,  dancers^  and  musicians,  also  accompanied  tlic 
chief  of  the  deities  to  tlie  abode  of  Shiva,  When  there  arrived,  they  beheld 
Kailasa,  the  most  sacred  place  for  devotion,  the  ornament  of  the  mountains  of 
the  eaith,  the  complete  bestower  of  satisfaction,  purity,  and  fulfilment  of  all 
wishes.  There  the  trees  and  rocks  inspire  contemphition,  and  the  mountain  is 
resplendent  with  loftiest  trees,  the  blossoms  of  which,  waving  to  the  wind,  shed 
lustre  and  perfume.  There  appear  ponds  clear  as  crystal,  with  steps  leading  to 
the  pure  and  deep  water,  ornamented  with  gold,  resembling  lotoses  supported 
on  beryl  stalks  :  in  them  the  white  lotos  casts  around  a  silvery  splendour,  while 
the  red  lotos  is  refulgent  as  the  ruby.     Thus  beholding  Kailasa,  the  holiest  of 

*  From  the  commencenient  of  the  Umra  EJiarid  of  the  Padma  Puran, 

f  This  is  the  name  of  the  how  of  Vishnu.  J  Indra. 
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mountains,  adorned  with  such  excellent  loveliness,  the  deities  were  filled  with 
astonishment.  Then  descending  from  their  celestial  cars,  Indra  thus  addressed 
Nandi  the  warder: — *0  chief  of  Shiva's  attendants,  hear!  quickly  inform 
Ishwara,  the  chief  of  gods,  that  I  am  come  attended  by  the  deities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amusing  him  with  a  dance.'  On  hearing  these  words,  Nandi  went  and 
addressed  Girisha:  —  "O  lord!  Purandara,  the  king  of  the  deities,  has  come 
here  for  the  purpose  of  dancing.'  Shiva  replied,—  *  Quickly  bring  the  hus- 
band of  Sachi.'  Nandi  then  introduced  him  along  with  the  other  deities,  and 
on  beholding  Girisha  Indra  paid  him  due  adoration  ;  the  musicians  then  began 
sounding  their  instruments,  and  the  dancers  danced  before  Hara :  so  harmo- 
niously played  the  instruments,  and  so  well  was  the  dance  performed,  that  Puran- 
dara was  filled  with  arrogance  ;  so  that  when  Ishwara  delighted  thus  addressed 
him,  —  •  O  chief  of  angels  !  I  am  well  pleased ;  ask  whatever  is  most  agreeable 
to  thee,'  —  Indra  proudly  replied,  in  words  breathing  defiance,  —  *  Give  me,  O 
lord  !  to  be  in  battle  a  warrior  like  thyself/  Having  obtained*  this  boon  from 
Shambhu,  Ishnu  departed. 

"  Shakra  having  left  the  assembly,  Girisha  thus  spoke, — *  O  my  attendants ! 
heard  you  not  the  haughty  words  of  the  king  of  deities  ? '  Thus  spoke  Hara, 
inflamed  with  anger,  and  immediately  stood  before  him  a  corporeal  form  of 
anger,  black  as  darkness,  who  thus  addressed  Mrira, — *  Give  me  thy  similitude, 
and  then  what  shall  I  do  for  thee,  my  lord  ? '  The  lord  of  Uma  replied,— 
*  Having  incorporated  thyself  with  the  River  of  heaven,  and  formed  a  union 
with  the  Ocean,  go  and  conquer  Vasawa,'  Having  thus  spoken,  Shiva  disap- 
peared, and  his  attendants  remained  lost  in  astonishment. 

<•  In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Isha,  the  lovely  River,  in  immortal  youth, 
hastened  from  the  skies  to  form  a  union  with  the  Ocean ;  and  the  King  of 
Rivers,  on  beholding  her,  with  heaving  billows  expressed  his  joy.  Then,  O 
king  !  was  effected  the  union  of  Ganga  and  the  Sea ;  and  having  obtained  the 
mighty  River,  Ocean  delighted  joined  with  her  in  amorous  dalliance.  From 
tiieir  embraces  sprang  a  mighty  son,  at  whose  birth  the  earth  trembled  and 
wept,  and  the  three  worlds  resounded  ;  and  Brahma,  having  broken  the  seal  of 
meditation,  and  having  perceived  the  universe  lost  in  terror,  mounted  his  hamsa, 
and,  reflecting  on  this  prodigy,  proceeded  to  the  Sea.  On  his  arrival.  Ocean 
received  him  with  due  honours,  and  then  Brahma  said,-—*  Why,  O  Sea !  dost 
thou  uselessly  produce  such  loud  and  fearful  sounds?'  Ocean  replied, — <It  is 
not  I,  O  chief  of  gods  I  but  my  mighty  son,  who  thus  roars:  let  the*  beholding 

*  This  is  according  to  the  original ;  but,  from  subsequent  events  related  in  the  legend,  it  would 
seem  that  the  boon  must  have  been  refused. 
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of  thee,  so  difficult  to  be  obtained,  be  the  protection  of  the  child/  He  then 
said  to  his  lovely  wife,  ^*Let  thy  son  be  shown  :'  and  she,  in  obedience  to 
her  husband's  orders,  brought  her  son,  and,  having  placed  him  in  the  lap  of 
Brahma,  bowed  herself  to  his  feet.  When  Brahma  beheld  the  wonderful  son 
of  Ocean,  he  was  tilled  with  astonishment ;  and  tlie  child  having  taken  hold  of 
his  beard,  he  was  unable  to  liberate  it  from  his  grasp.  But  Ocean,  smiling, 
approached  and  loosed  it  from  the  hand  of  his  son.  Brahma,  admiring  tlie 
strengtli  of  this  infant,  then  said, — ^'From  his  holding  so  firmly,  let  him  be 
named  Jalandhara  ; '  and  further,  with  fondness  bestowed,  on  him  this  boon  : — 
vThia  Jahmdliara  shall  be  unconquered  by  the  gods,  and  shall,  through  my 
favour,  enjoy  the  three  worlds.'     Having  tlius  spoken,  Brahma  disappeared. 


CHAPTEE    II. 

The  Enthroning  of  Jalandhara^  and  his  Marriage  iiith  Vrinda* 

"  Ariived  at  boyhood,  this  boy,  supported  in  the  lap  of  the  wind,  flew 
over  the  ocean ;  and  having  brought  the  whelps  of  lions,  placed  them  in  a  cage 
for  his  amusement.  On  earth  lions  and  elephants  were  alone  fit  objects  for  his 
might ;  and  hurling  from  the  sky  the  mightiest  wanderers  of  the  air,  he  with  his 
shouts  filled  heaven  with  affright;  and  having  entered  the  ocean,  and  destroyed 
its  inhabitants,  fear  of  Ocean's  son  pervaded  all  the  waters  of  the  deep  ;  and 
the  Fire  of  tire  sea,  perceiving  the  unusual  state  of  the  ocean,  forsaking  from  dread 
his  wonted  abode,  sought  shelter  in  Himalaya.  Wlien  boyhood  was  passed,  and 
Ocean's  son  had  become  a  youth,  lie  one  day  thus  addressed  his  father  :■ — 
*  Give  me,  O  father !  a  suitable  and  ample  place  for  my  residence.*  Ocean 
having  heard  his  son's  words,  replied, — *  1  will  give  thee  the  kingdom  of  Bhanu, 
difficult  to  be  acquired/  At  this  time  the  preceptor  of  the  Daity as  entered,  and 
Ocean  received  him  with  all  due  honours  ;  and,  having  placed  him  on  a  seat 
resplendent  with  gold  and  gems,  with  folded  hands  thus  addressed  him  :— *Pro. 
pitious  is  thy  visit;  say  what  shall  I  do/  Shukra  replied,  —  *Thy  son  shall 
through  his  might  firmly  enjoy  the  three  worlds :  do  thou,  therefore,  recede  from 
Jambudwipa,  the  sacred  abode  of  holy  men,  and  leave  unwashed  by  thy  waves  an 
extent  of  country  sufficient  for  the  residence  of  Jalandhara.  There,  O  Sea !  give 
a  kingdom  to  this  youth,  who  shall  be  invincible.'  Shukra  having  thus  spoken, 
to  please  the  son  pf  Bhrigu,  and  from  fondness  of  his  son,  the  Sea  sportively 
withdrew  his  waves,  and  exposed  devoid  of  water  a  country  extending  three 
Inmdred  yojanas  in  length,  and  a  hundred  in  breadth,  which  became  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  the  Holy  Jalandhara. 
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"  The  Ocean  then  calling  Maya*,  the  mighty  Asura,  thus  spoke  to  him  : — 
•  Build  a  city  for  Jalandhara,  to  be  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.*  Having  heard 
the  words  of  Ocean,  Maya  built  a  city  of  gems.  There  palaces  resplendent 
with  sapphires  cast  around  a  lustre  resembling  the  plumage  of  the  dancing  pea- 
cock reflected  from  the  clouds.  There  houses  of  coral  and  ruby  darted  rays 
around  like  the  sprouts  of  the  mango  surrounded  by  birds.  There  lofty  edi- 
fices of  gold  glowed  with  a  splendour  more  terrible  than  fire,  which  beholding, 
the  peacocks  avoided  them  in  alarm.  There  halls  of  crystal  arose,  glistening  like 
the  foam  of  the  agitated  ocean.  There  the  various  trees,  waving  to  the  wind,  shed 
such  perfume  around  as  infatuated  the  senses  of  the  women.  There,  marked 
by  the  smoke  of  incense  waft:ed  by  the  wind,  the  sky  became  like  the  junc- 
tion of  Yamuna  with  the  Ganga.  There,  wearied  by  their  nightly  course,  the 
horses  of  the  sun,  stopping  over  the  tops  of  the  palaces,  rested  at  mid-day.  There 
at  night  the  stars  cast  a  radiance  amongst  the  edifices,  like  a  necklace  of  flowers 
on  the  neck  of  a  lovely  woman.  There  golden  swings,  hung  with  golden  chains, 
shed  such  lustre  on  the  ground  as  made  it  seem  a  portion  of  Mem.  In  this 
city  did  Ocean,  assisted  by  Shukra  and  the  Rivers,  inaugurate  his  son  to  the 
sound  of  musical  instruments.  He  then  gave  to  him  a  thousand  mahapadmas 
of  fear-inspiring  troops.  Shukra  also  gave  to  Jalandhara,  from  affection,  the 
powerful  charm  by  which  the  dead  are  raised  to  life  again ;  and  instructed  him 
in  the  skilful  use  of  all  the  various  arms.  Having  thus  enthroned  his  son. 
Ocean,  attended  by  the  divine  River,  returned  to  his  asual  abode ;  and  Jaland- 
hara, with  Shukra  and  a  number  of  Brahmans,  contemplated  the  divine  city, 
ornamented  with  such  resplendent  edifices. 

"  At  this  time,  while  Jalandhara  was  ruling  over  the  kingdom  given  to  him 
by  his  father,  there  was  an  Apsara,  named  Swama,  who  formerly  had,  through 
tlie  favour  of  Krouncha,  borne  a  daughter  named  Vrinda,  beautiful,  elegantly 
formed,  and  love-inspiring.  This  daughter  she  gave  to  Shukra  at  his  request, 
in  order  that  she  might  be  united  to  Jalandhara,  and  the  son  of  Ocean  espoused 
her  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Gandharvas  ;  and  both  casting  aside  fickle- 
ness, attached  themselves  solely  to  each  other,  and  faithfully  observed  the  duties 
of  man'iage. 

"  One  day  as  they  were  sitting  together  they  observed  Rahu,  and  enquired 
of  the  son  of  Bhrigu  respecting  the  depriving  him  of  his  head,  and  Shukra  related 
the  whole  story.  Jalandhara,  also,  having  obtained  from  Shukra  the  power  of 
resuscitating  the  dead,  remembered  his  uncle  t,  and  waged  war  with  the  gods/' 

*  The  divine  architect  of  the  Asuras,  as  Vishwakanna  is  of  the  Suras. 

t  That  is,  the  Sea  of  MUky  which  is  here  coDsidered  to  be  a  brother  of  Ocean. 
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of  thee,  so  difficult  to  be  obtained,  be  the  protection  of  the  child/  He  then 
said  to  his  lovely  wife,  — *  Let  thy  son  be  shown  :'  and  she,  in  obedience  to 
her  husband's  ocders,  brought  her  son,  and,  having  placed  him  in  the  lap  of 
Brahraa,  bowed  herself  to  his  feet.  When  Brahma  beheld  the  wonderful  son 
of  Ocean,  he  was  filled  with  astonislnnent ;  and  the  child  having  taken  hold  of 
his  beard,  he  was  unable  to  liberate  it  from  his  grasp.  But  Ocean,  smiling, 
approached  and  loosed  it  from  the  hand  of  his  son.  Brahma,  admiring  tlie 
strength  of  this  infant,  then  said, — 'From  his  holding  so  finnly,  let  him  be 
named  Jalandhara^'  and  further,  with  fondness  bestowed,  on  him  this  boon  : — 
•This  Jaiandhara  shall  be  unconquered  by  the  gods,  and  shall,  through  my 
favour,  enjoy  the  three  worlds/     Having  thus  spoken,  Brahma  disappeared. 


CHAPTER    II. 

The  Enthroning  qf  Jaiandhara,  and  his  Marriage  with  Vrinda. 

**  Arrived  at  boyhood,  this  boy,  supported  in  the  lap  of  the  wind,  flew 
over  the  ocean  ;  and  having  brought  the  whelps  of  lions,  placed  them  in  a  cage 
for  his  amusement.  On  earth  lions  and  elephants  were  alone  fit  objects  for  his 
might ;  and  liurling  from  the  sky  the  mightiest  wanderers  of  the  air,  he  with  his 
shouts  filled  heaven  with  affright}  and  having  entered  the  ocean,  and  destroyed 
its  inhabitants,  fear  of  Ocean's  son  pervaded  all  the  waters  of  the  deep  j  and 
the  Fire  of  tlic  sea,  perceiving  the  unusual  state  of  the  ocean,  forsaking  from  dread 
his  wonted  abode,  sought  shelter  in  Himalaya.  When  boyhood  was  passed,  and 
Ocean's  son  had  become  a  youth,  he  one  day  thus  addressed  liis  father : — 
*  Give  me,  O  father !  a  suitable  and  ample  place  for  my  residence.*  Ocean 
having  heard  his  son*s  words,  replied,^ — *  I  will  give  thee  the  kingdom  of  Bhanu, 
difHcult  to  be  acquired.'  At  this  time  the  preceptor  of  tlie  Daityas  entered,  and 
Ocean  received  him  with  all  due  honoiu-s ;  and,  having  placed  him  on  a  seat 
resplendent  with  gold  and  gems,  with  folded  hands  thus  addressed  him  : — «Pro- 
pitious  is  thy  visit ;  say  what  shall  I  do/  Shukra  replied,  —  *  Thy  son  shall 
through  his  might  firmly  enjoy  the  three  worlds  :  do  thou,  therefore,  recede  from 
Jambudwipa,  the  sacred  abode  of  holy  men,  and  leave  unwashed  by  thy  waves  an 
extent  of  country  sufficient  for  the  residence  of  Jaiandhara*  There,  O  Sea  !  give 
a  kingdom  to  this  youth,  who  shall  be  invincible,*  Shukra  having  thus  spoken, 
to  please  the  son  of  Bhrigu,  and  from  fondness  of  his  son,  the  Sea  sportively 
withdrew  his  waves,  and  exposed  devoid  of  water  a  country  extending  three 
hundred  yojanas  in  length,  and  a  hundred  in  breadth,  which  became  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  the  Holy  Jaiandhara, 
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"  The  Ocean  then  calling  Maya*,  the  mighty  Asura,  thus  spoke  to  him  : — 
•  Build  a  city  for  Jalandhara,  to  be  the  capita;l  of  his  kingdom.*  Having  heard 
the  words  of  Ocean,  Maya  built  a  city  of  gems.  There  palaces  resplendent 
with  sapphires  cast  around  a  lustre  resembling  the  plumage  of  the  dancing  pea- 
cock  reflected  from  the  clouds.  There  houses  of  coral  and  ruby  darted  rays 
around  like  the  sprouts  of  the  mango  surrounded  by  birds.  There  lofty  edi- 
fices of  gold  glowed  with  a  splendour  more  terrible  than  fire,  which  beholding, 
the  peacocks  avoided  them  in  alarm.  There  halls  of  crystal  arose,  glistening  like 
the  foam  of  the  agitated  ocean.  There  the  various  trees,  waving  to  the  wind,  shed 
such  perfume  around  as  infatuated  the  senses  of  the  women.  There,  marked 
by  the  smoke  of  incense  waft:ed  by  the  wind,  the  sky  became  like  the  junc- 
tion of  Yamuna  with  the  Ganga.  There,  wearied  by  their  nightly  course,  the 
horses  of  the  sun,  stopping  over  the  tops  of  the  palaces,  rested  at  mid-day.  There 
at  night  the  stars  cast  a  radiance  amongst  the  edifices,  like  a  necklace  of  flowers 
on  the  neck  of  a  lovely  woman.  There  golden  swings,  hung  with  golden  chains, 
shed  such  lustre  on  the  ground  as  made  it  seem  a  portion  of  Meru.  In  this 
city  did  Ocean,  assisted  by  Shukra  and  the  Rivers,  inaugurate  his  son  to  the 
sound  of  musical  instruments.  He  then  gave  to  him  a  thousand  mahapadmas 
of  fear-inspiring  troops.  Shukra  also  gave  to  Jalandhara,  from  affection,  the 
powerful  charm  by  which  the  dead  are  raised  to  life  again ;  and  instructed  him 
in  the  skilful  use  of  all  the  various  arms.  Having  thus  enthroned  his  son. 
Ocean,  attended  by  the  divine  River,  returned  to  his  usual  abode ;  and  Jaland- 
hara, with  Shukra  and  a  number  of  Brahmans,  contemplated  the  divine  city, 
ornamented  with  such  resplendent  edifices. 

"  At  this  time,  while  Jalandhara  was  ruling  over  the  kingdom  given  to  him 
by  his  father,  there  was  an  Apsara,  named  Swama,  who  formerly  had,  through 
the  favour  of  Krouncha,  borne  a  daughter  named  Vrinda,  beautiful,  elegantly 
formed,  and  love-inspiring.  This  daughter  she  gave  to  Shukra  at  his  request, 
in  order  that  she  might  be  united  to  Jalandhara,  and  the  son  of  Ocean  espoused 
her  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Gandharvas  ;  and  both  casting  aside  fickle- 
ness, attached  themselves  solely  to  each  other,  and  faithfully  observed  the  duties 
of  marriage. 

"  One  day  as  they  were  sitting  togiether  they  observed  Rahu,  and  enquired 
of  the  son  of  Bhrigu  respecting  the  depriving  him  of  his  head,  and  Shukra  related 
the  whole  story.  Jalandhara,  also,  having  obtained  from  Shukra  the  power  of 
resuscitating  the  dead,  remembered  his  uncle  t,  and  waged  war  with  the  gods.*' 

*  The  divine  architect  of  the  Asuras,  as  Vishwakarma  is  of  the  Suras. 

t  That  is,  the  -Sfea  of  Miik,  which  is  here  considered  to  be  a  brother  of  Ocean. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Jalandliards  sending  an  Embassy  to  Indra. 

Yudhishtira  saidj  —  "  Who  was  the  uncle  of  the  son  of  Ocean,  and  in  what 
manner  did  he  carry  on  war  against  the  gods  ?  Relate  the  whole  to  me,  O 
Narada !  '*  Narada  replied,  —  "  Listen,  O  valiant  prince  !  Jalandhara's  unde 
was  the  Sea  of  Milk,  which  was  churned  by  the  Suras  and  Asuras  for  the 
obtainment  of  various  precious  things,  which  the  gods  seized  and  apprqiriated 
to  themselves.  On  being  made  acquainted  with  this,  the  Asura  Jalandhara 
determined  on  war ;  but  first  despatched  Durwarana,  having  instructed  him  in 
what  he  was  to  say,  on  an  embassy  to  the  chief  of  deities.  Durwarana,  having 
mounted  his  chariot,  proceeded  along  the  sky  until  he  came  to  the  abode  of 
Indra  ;  and  as  he  wished  to  enter  he  was  prevented  by  the  warders.  He  then 
said :  —  *  I  am  the  ambassador  of  Jalandhara  sent  to  Indra ;  do  you  go  and 
acquaint  him  with  my  arrival/  Having  heard  these  words  the  warders  went, 
and,  having  made  obeisance  to  Indra,  thus  addressed  him  :  —  *  O  lord !  an  am- 
bassador has  arrived.*  He  replied,  —  *  Bring  him.*  The  warders  then  taking 
the  ambassador  by  the  hand,  presented  him  to  Indra.  Durwarana,  having 
entered  the  assembly,  belield  Indra  surrounded  by  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  millions  of  deities,  seated  on  golden  thrones  and  cooled  by  celestial  fans, 
and  his  thousand  lotos  eyes  sparkling  with  the  love  inspired  by  Sachi.  Durwa- 
rana beholding  the  chief  of  deities,  with  his  preceptor,  smiling  made  obeisance 
to  him ;  and  Indra,  having  ordered  a  seat  to  be  given  to  the  ambassador  of 
Jalandliara,  thus  addressed  him  :  —  «  Whose  ambassador  art  thou,  and  by  what 
road  hast  thou  come  ?  *  Durwarana  replied,  —  *  I  am  the  ambassador  of 
Jalandhara,  who  is  the  lord  of  the  universe ;  therefore  listen  to  his  commands 
from  my  mouth.  When,  with  the  mountain  Mandara,  thou  didst  chum  my 
uncle,  the  Sea  of  Milk,  thou  didst  rob  him  of  inestimable  treasures :  quickly, 
therefore,  restore  the  moon,  the  amrita,  the  elephant,  the  horse,  the  gem,' the 
tree,  and  the  rest ;  give  all,  and  afterwards  give  Swarga.  What  is  the  use  of 
the  ornamented  body  of  the  peacock,  since  its  cry  is  so  disagreeable  ?  Or  why 
employ  the  amrita  in  reviving  the  dead  young  of  the  vulture?  Or,  having  the 
Hamsa  for  a  preceptor,  what  use  is  there  for  the  prattle  of  the  parrot?  Or 
what  advantage  is  derived  from  placing  a  crow  in  a  golden  cage  ?  Do  quickly, 
therefore,  all  that  I  bid  you;  and,  if  thou  wishest  to  preserve  thy  life,  obey  the 
kmg  of  the  universe.*     Maghawa  then  smiling  thus  replied  to  Durwarana  :  — 
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*  Hear,  O  ambassador !  the  cause  of  churning  the  Sea  of  Milk  succinctly  stated. 
Formerly  the  son  of  Himavan,  named  Menaka,  my  enemy,  was  sheltered  in  the 
bosom  of  that  sea;  and,  even  after  by  his  fire,  in  the  shape  of  a  horse,  he  had 
burned  the  world,  the  wicked  wretch  was  still  received  by  that  sea ;  and 
while  under  its  protection,  he  daily  gave  its  milk  to  the  Danavas,  the  enemies 
of  the  gods.  It  was  for  these  reasons,  O  Durwarana!  that  it  was  formerly 
punished  by  being  agitated  by  the  gods.  Hearken !  if  my  friendship  be  rejected, 
my  enmity  will  be  intolerable ;  for  how  can  an  earthen  pitcher  support  the 
collision  of  harder  substances  ?  Should,  therefore,  Jalandhara  advance  with  a 
numerous  army  to  wage  war  with  us,  he  will  only  meet  with  destruction.' 
Having  thus  spoken,  Indra  ceased  and  dismissed  the  ambassador,  who  returning 
to  the  son  of  the  Sea  related  to  him  all  that  Indra  had  said. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

The  Battle  qf  the  Devas  and  Danavas. 

"  Jalandhara  having  heard  from  his  ambassador  the  words  of  Mahendra, 
inflamed  with  anger,  commanded  his  army  to  assemble  ;  and  the  Daityas  who 
inhabited  the  earth  and  the  lower  regions  immediately  obeyed  his  orders.  He 
then  marched  forward,  and  the  three  worlds  resounded  with  the  tumult  of  his 
innumerable  forces.  His  warriors,  distinguished  by  the  heads  of  horses,  ele- 
phants, camels,  cats,  tigers,  and  lions,  eyes  glancing  like  lightning,  snaky  hair, 
and  enormous  bodies  whence  hair  like  cimeters  arose,  rushed  on  with  shouts 
loud  as  the  thunder  of  clashing  clouds.  One  hundred  thousand  crores  of 
Asuras  delighting  in  battle,  marshalled  on  chariots,  elephants,  horses,  and  foot, 
formed  the  radiant  host,  which,  with  all  the  artillery  of  war,  spread  over  one 
hundred  yojanas  of  space.  Jalandhara  then  having  mounted  his  chariot  pro- 
ceeded on,  and  having  arrived  at  the  mountain  of  Mandara,  at  mid-day  there 
halted,  and  encamped  with  his  army.  On  the  second  day,  having  arrived  with 
his  army  at  the  mountain  Meru,  that  throne  of  the  gods,  he  halted  on  its  dust- 
enveloped  summits.  The  groves  and  gardens  of  Indra  were  then  destroyed  by 
the  Asuras ;  and  on  the  eastern  summit  were  encamped  the  elephants,  on  the 
south  the  chariots,  and  on  the  north  and  west  the  horse  and  foot.  Thus 
Jalandhara  arranged  his  host,  while  kettle-drums  and  trumpets  so  loud  re- 
sounded that  their  clamour  reached  the  abode  of  Indra  ;  the  sky  trembled,  and 
the  thunderbolt  fell  powerless  from  his  hand.     Having  then  ascertained  the 
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cause  that  shook  the  heaven  with  fear,  he  thus  addressed  his  preceptor :  — 

*  What  shiill  we  do  ?  what  resource,  what  means,  what  power  have  w^e  to 
support  a  war  against  Jalandhara?'  Vachaspati  repHed,  — '  Hasten  to  seek 
protection  at  the  feet  of  Vishnu,  the  dweller  in  Vaikuntha/  This  said,  Indra, 
attended  by  his  preceptor  and  tlie  gods,  in  the  utmost  haste  proceeded  to  the 
abode  of  the  foe  of  Kaitaba.  On  arriving  there  the  warder  Vijaya  went  and 
t;hus  addressed  Vasudeva :  —  *  Agitated  by  the  fear  of  Jalandhara,  all  the 
deities  have  sought  thy  protection :  but^  O  lord !  do  not  slay  in  battle  my 
brother  on  account  of  the  gods  j  for  though  he  is  under  the  effect  of  a  curse, 
through  kindness  for  me  let  him  not  be  considered  as  deserving  of  death.*  On 
hearing  these  words,  Vishnu,  tlie  protector  of  the  world,  having  mounted 
Ganira  the  chief  of  birds,  quickly  leaving  Vaikuntlia,  proceeded  to  the  deities, 
whom  he  beheld  shoni  of  their  splendour  through  fear  of  Jalandhara.  Then 
all  the  deities  saw  Hari  with  four  gem-adorned  arms,  and  bearing  in  his  hands  a 
bow,  a  mace,  a  conch,  and  a  lotos ;  and  having  adored  him,  Indra  thus  began  :  ^— 

*  O  lord!  heaven  has  been  destroyed  by  Jalandhara,  the  son  of  Ocean/  Hari, 
in  reply,  assuaged  the  fear  of  the  gods,  and  assured  them  of  victory,  and  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Asura*  Matuli  having  then  brought  his  chariot,  Indra 
ascended  it,  and  brandishing  the  thunderbolt  proceeded  on  in  front  of  Vasudeva, 
having  on  his  left  hand  the  gods,  and  on  his  right  tlie  goddesses,  while  his  son 
Jayanta  moved  on  before  him  mounted  on  the  celestial  elephant  Dhata,  Yama, 
Mltra,  and  Varnna  were  also  there,  radiant  in  splendour.  Virabhadra,  likewise, 
accompanied  him  ;  and  Shambhu  far  renowned,  of  limbs  imperfect,  of  subdued 
affections,  holder  of  the  bow  named  Pinaka,  bearer  of  a  skull,  lord  of  men  and 
of  the  universe,  celebrated  under  the  names  of  Sthanu,  Bharga,  Bliagawan, 
Rudra,  and  the  remembered  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  month.  The  Winds 
with  their  refreshing  touch,  the  revivers  of  the  soul  even  when  on  the  lips, 
were  also  there.  The  Sun,  likewise,  in  its  twelve  forms  proceeded  along,  and 
the  Giver  of  Riches  reposing  in  a  palanquin  borne  by  his  servants,  and  Rudra 
mqunted  on  a  bull  and  holding  a  trident,  and  Molom  on  a  deer  with  a  club  in 
nis  hand.  The  GandhaiTas,  the  Charanas,  the  Yakshas,  the  Pisachas,  the 
Urugas,  and  the  Guhyakas,  all  armed,  preceded  the  army,  which  proceeded  on 
in  countless  numbers  Hke  the  billows  of  the  ocean  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
advanced  Hari,  the  lord  of  the  universe. 

*'  Thus  the  army  of  the  gods,  desirous  of  vanquishing  the  Asuras,  arrived  at 
Sumeru,  and  occupied  its  northern  summit.  On  the  soutliern,  formed  of  gold, 
stood  the  resplendent  and  mighty  host  of  Jalandhara,  But  the  battle-ground 
selected  was  over  Havrati  Varsha,  between  the  mountains  Mandara  and  Meru  j 
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and  to  that,  as  Shukra  had  declared  that  it  would  be  productive  of  victoiy,  the 
Asuraa  with  joy  proceeded ;  and  there  also  repaired  the  Suras.  Then  resounded 
the  warUke  instruments  of  both  armies ;  and  the  tumult  of  warriors  shouting  to 
each  other  arose.  Then  was  there  ^  terrible  battle  between  the  gods  and  the 
Daityas,  and  a  conflict  capable  of  producing  the  annihilation  of  the  three  wodds. 
During  this  awful  contest  consumption  and  the  king  of  death  afflicted  the 
Asuras  with  diseases.  Thus,  seized  with  excruciating  pains  in  the  tnidBt  of  the 
battle,  some  of  the  Danavas  falling  rolled  convulsive  on  the  ground,  while 
others  fled  to  the  mountains,  whence  plucking  herbs  of  medicinal  power  they 
were  enabled  to  renew  the  combat  with  the  servants  of  Yama.  Again  the 
battle  raged,  while  streams  of  blood  flowed  from  myriads  mutually  slain,  and 
the  sky  was  bestrewed  with  the  bodies  of  Suras  and  Asuras,  horses  and  ele- 
phants. Chariots  encountered  chariots,  and  the  charioteers  fell  slain  by  sharp- 
pointed  arrows ;  elephants  enraged  shocking  against  elephants  overthrew  each 
other ;  horses  strayed  without  riders  ;  heads,  limbs,  and  members,  lopped  from 
their  trunks,  fell  on  all  sides  :  meanwhile  a  Khechari  *,  fiill  bosomed,  delicately 
formed,  and  love-inspiring,  would  hasten  to  the  battle-ground,  and  quickly 
withdraw  a  Daitya  from  amidst  the  slain,  and  then  in  gentle  sport  impress 
repeated  kisses  on  his  lips. 

"  At  length  Janardana  enraged  attacked  Kalanemi ;  Yama,  Durwarana  j 
Chandra  and  Surya,  Rahu ;  Vaishvanara,  Ketu ;  Vrihaspati,  Shukra ;  the 
Ashwinau,  Angara  and  Purwaka ;  the  son  of  Indra,  Shamhrada ;  Kubera, 
Nihoda ;  Rudra,  Nishumbha ;  the  Vishvadevas,  Jambha ;  Vayu,  Yajnaroma ; 
Vasava,  Bali  j  and  other  deities  engaged  in  single  combat  with  the  Daityas. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Death  of  Bali,  and  his  Ascent  into  Heaven. 

"  The  gods  and  Asuras  having  thus  engaged  in  single  combat  with  each 
other,  Hari  with  his  mace  struck  Kalanemi  senseless,  as  he  shot  his  arrows  at 
him.  The  Moon  smote  with  his  sword  at  Rahu,  but  he,  in  avoiding  the  blow, 
ran  at  the  Sun,  and,  having  defeated  him  in  the  battle,  attacked  the  Moon. 
The  king  of  night  smote  with  his  sword  Sainhikeya,  but  from  the  hardness  of 
his  body  the  sword  was  shivered;  and  the  tormentor  of  the  Moon  struck  him 

*  The  Khecharis  are  celestial  nymphs  who  choose  the  slain  on  a  field  iiS  battle,  like  the  Val- 
kyrias  of  Scandinavian  mythology ;  but  they  are  mentioned  only  incidentally  in  Sanscrit  poetry, 
and  I  have  nowhere  met  with  any  account  of  them* 
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with  his  adamantine  feet,  and  he  fell  senseless  with  pain  on  the  battle-ground. 
Rahu  then  swallowed  the  Moon,  but  afterwards  vomited  him  up,  from  which  time 
the  Moon  has  borne  a  fawn-coloured  mark  on  its  bosom ;  and  having  seized  the 
celestial  horse,  conducted  and  presented  it  to  Jalandhara.  Durwarana  smote 
down  Yama.  The  son  of  Indra  fell  senseless  in  battle,  struck  with  sharp 
arrows  by  Samhrada,  who  seizing  and  mounting  the  celestial  elephant  presented 
it  to  Jalandhara.  Nihoda  with  his  mace  disabled  Kubera.  Rudra  attacked 
with  his  trident  Nishumbha,  who  distressed  him  with  a  shower  of  arrows,  and, 
having  bound  the  causer  of  death,  conducted  the  destroyer  of  the  universe  a 
prisoner  to  Jalandhara. 

"  Terrible  raged  the  combat  between  Indra  and  Bali,  who  shone  refulgent 
like  the  sun.  All  the  arrows  of  Shakra  shivered  on  the  body  of  Bali ;  but  he^ 
with  superior  strength,  smote  Indra  on  the  breast  with  his  axe.  In  fear  Indra 
cried  out,  and  Bali  laughed ;  and  as  he  laughed  pearls  dropped  from  his  mouth. 
Observing  this,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  Bali's  body,  Indra  ceased  the  combatf 
and  burst  forth  in  praise  of  Bali,  powerful  as  the  ocean.  Bali  then  said :  — 
*  O  chief  of  gods  !  ask  a  boon.'  Indra  replied : —  *  O  chief  of  Daityas!  if 
thou  art  pleased  with  me,  bestow  on  me  thy  body.'  On  hearing  these  words, 
Bali,  alarmed  and  agitated,  thus  thought :  —  *  To  a  battle-axe  a  necklace  of 
flowers,  and  to  an  avaricious  man  riches,  are  of  no  use.  The  generous-minded 
bestow  favours  on  malignant  enemies  ;  lofty  mountains  furnish  with  their  rivers 
the  insatiable  ocean.  Even  at  the  point  of  death  good  ought  to  be  done  to 
those  by  whom  it  is  caused,  as  the  sandal  tree  sheds  perfume  on  the  axe  by 
which  it  is  cut.  The  body  and  riches  are  only  deposits  entrusted  to  us  by  fate; 
but  the  moon  remains,  though  it  at  times  disappears.  The  generous  are  the 
ornaments  of  the  earth ;  and  never  do  they  refuse  to  favour.  The  soul  alone  is 
to  be  considered,  though  the  body  be  destroyed.'  And  then  he  said,  —  *  Take 
then  the  boon  which  thou  hast  requested.*  This  heard,  Indra  struck  Bali 
with  his  axe,  but  the  blow  penetrated  not  his  body.  Shakra  then  recollecting 
his  thunderbolt,  hurled  it  at  Bali ;  and  his  body,  struck  with  the  bolt,  was  scat- 
tered afar :  one  part  fell  on  the  mountain  Katuka,  a  second  on  Tuhina,  a  third 
on  Anga,  a  fourth  on  Devanadi,  a  fifth  on  Mandara,  and  a  sixth  on  Vijayagaja. 
From  the  purity  of  his  actions,  the  parts  of  his  body  became  the  germs  of  all 
the  various  gems.  The  bones  scattered  by  the  thunderbolt  became  that  pre- 
cious stone  which  from  it  derives  its  name ;  the  eyes  became  sapphires  and 
amethysts ;  the  blood,  rubies ;  the  marrow,  emeralds ;  the  flesh,  crystal  j  the 
tongue,  coral ;  and  the  teeth,  pearls.  Thus,  from  the  body  of  Bali  were  pro- 
duced  gems  and  precious  stones ;  and  in  the  same  manner  will  virtuous  men 
enjoy  the  reward  of  their  virtue.     No  sooner  had  Prabhavati,  the  wife  of  Bali, 
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heard  that  he  had  been  slain  by  Indra,  than  she  hastened  to  the  battle  field, 
with  tear-streaming  eyes  and  dishevelled  hair.  The  fiill-bosomed  Prabhayati, 
on  beholding  the  scattered  members  of  her  mighty  and  beloved  husband,  thus 
lamented  aloud :  —  *  O  my  husband  !  why,  forsaking  me,  ast  thou  thus  fhiit- 
lessly  given  up  thy  body  ?  Why,  O  my  beloved !  hast  thou,  adorned  with  a 
divine  form  and  celestial  ornaments,  encountered  the  conflict  of  war,  and  lefi 
me  to  endless  grief,  ujiconsoled by  the  embrace  of  thy  dissevered  corse?'  The 
son  of  the  Sea,  hearing  the  lamentations  of  the  spouse  of  Bali,  was  afflicted,  and 
requested  Shukra  to  restore  him  to  life.  Shukra  replied,  —  *  How  can  I 
restore  one  to  life  who  has  voluntarily  embraced  death  ?  nevertheless  the  word 
of  power  shall  be  spoken.'  Shukra  having  then  meditated  for  a  moment,  the 
pleasing  sounds  were  produced  from  his  mouth  ;  and  Bali,  reanimated,  ascended 
to  heaven.  Shukra  then  said  to  Prabhavati,  —  *  Give  up  thy  life.'  On  hear- 
ing these  words,  Prabhavati  forsook  this  life,  and  rejoined  her  husband  in 
Paradise, 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Acts  of  Jalandharay  and  his  Victory  over  Vishnu. 

"  Jalandhara,  enraged,  then  thus  addressed  the  slayer  of  Daityas  (Indra):  — 
*  O  vilest  of  warriors !    by  deceit  alone  hast  thou  slain  BalL'      Having  thus 
spoken,  the  son  of  the  Sea  covered  Indra's  charioteer,  his  standard,  and  his  car, 
with  a  shower  of  arrows  ;  and  he  of  the  hundred  sacrifices,  overwhelmed  by  his 
violence,    sank    senseless.     Observing    that    Shukra   had  fallen,    the  son   of 
Ocean,  with  glowing  countenance  and  eyes  inflamed,  exclaimed  aloud,  —  *  In 
mind,  the  son  of  a  slave  will  be  still  a  slave.'     Quickly,  however,  did  Indra, 
recovering  from  his  trance,  hurl  a  thunderbolt  at  Jalandhara ;  but  the  son  of 
Ocean    caught   it  with  his  mountain-crushing   hand,   and,   leaping  from   his 
chariot,  rushed  forward  to  seize  Devendra.     Perceiving  his  approach,  Maghava, 
forsaking  his  chariot,  fled  for  protection  to  Hari.     The  son  of  Ocean,  having 
thus  obtained  his  wish,  mounted  the  chariot  of  Indra,  and,  causing  Matuli  to 
act  as  his  charioteer,   drove  here  and  there  through  the  ranks  of  his  army. 
Then,  inflamed  with  anger,  Vishnu,  grasping  his  sword  Nandaka,  and  urging 
forward  Garura  swift  as  thought,   attacked  the  army  of  the  Daityas;  and,  at- 
tended by  the  son  of  Kasyapa,  Janardana  overthrew  with  his  furious  blows 
thousands  of  cars,  horses,  and  elephants ;  and,  faithfully  observing  the  fearful 
institutes  of  war,  he  caused  to  flow  a  river  of  blood,  mingled  with  bones,  brains, 
heads,  limbs,  and  warlike  weapons ;  and  on  his  dreadful  course  attended  blood- 

3  o 
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thirsty  demons,  and  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  On  beholding  Vishnu  thus  de- 
stroying his  army,  by  Jalandhara's  orders  the  mighty  Danavas  surrounded 
Hari  on  all  sides,  and,  like  clouds,  rained  on  him  a  torrent  of  arrows,  thick  as 
the  motes  in  sunbeams,  as  sand  on  the  shores,  as  bees  on  a  lotos,  as  clouds  on  a 
mountain,  as  birds  on  mango  trees,  as  wreaths  of  smoke  in  the  sky ;  which 
completely  concealed  Vishnu  and  Garura  from  the  view  of  the  battle  field. 
All  the  mighty  chiefs  of  the  Asuras,  mounted  on  chariots,  thus  assailed  with 
loud  and  fear-inspiring  shouts  the  lord  of  Vaikuntha,  But  the  foe  of  the 
Daityas,  enraged,  overthrew  all  the  horrific-formed  Asuras  as  easily  as  the  wind 
scatters  the  leaves  of  a  tree.  Shailaroma  then  rushed  forward  to  attack  Vishnu^ 
who  pierced  his  body  with  arrows ;  and  Shailaroma  at  the  same  time  covered 
Hari  with  shafts :  but  Vishnu,  quickly  seizing  his  sword,  smote  ofi"  the  head  of 
Shailaroma,  and  then  the  headless  corse  seized  Garura  with  its  arms,  while  the 
head  instantaneously  replaced  itself  on  the  shoulders.  •  Arrested  in  the  midst 
of  the  conflict,  Hrishikesha  gazed  in  astonishment  at  this  reunion  of  the  head 
with  the  body,  while  Garura  alighted  on  the  ground.  But  when  he  perceived 
the  head  of  Shailaroma  fixed  again  in  its  place,  he  swiftly  bore  Hari  away  from 
the  Asura,  whose  life,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  wounded  by  Vishnu^ 
quickly  departed,  and  he  fell  lifeless  on  the  field. 

**  Jalandhara  then  said  to  his  charioteer  Khadgaroma :  —  *  Advance  the  car, 
O  charioteer !  unto  the  god  Janardana.*  Khadgaroma  having  obeyed  his  lord's 
command,  the  son  of  the  Sea,  on  beholding  Vishnu,  thus  addressed  him :  — 
*  Fearlessly  conquer  me,  O  Vishnu!  for  I  will  not  slay  thee,  O  Madhawa!' 
Hearing  these  words,  Narayana,  with  anger-inflamed  eyes,  covered  him  with 
death-giving  arrows ;  and  the  son  of  the  Sea  at  the  same  time  overwhelmed 
Hari  with  his  shafts.  Overcome  by  his  arrows,  Garura  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground,  and  Janardana  immediately  in  thought  called  to  his  aid  the  chariot 
which  stood  in  Vaikuntha ;  and  instantly  the  chariot,  with  harnessed  horses^ 
appeared.  Hari  then,  adorned  with  a  tiara,  and  bearing  on  his  breast  the 
celestial  gem,  having  mounted  his  car  and  advanced  against  Jalandhara,  he  and 
the  gods  destroyed  with  their  arrows  the  army  of  the  Danava.     Beholding  his 

^  This  is  fireo  from  the  ludicrous  manner  in  which  Ariosto  has  related  a  y«:n'lar  QCCiareQce  i  v-* 
Se  gli  spiccano  il  capo,  Orrilo  scende, 
Nfe  cessa  brancolar  sin  che  lo  trovi ; 
Ed  or  pe  *1  crine,  ed  or  pe  '1  naso  il  prende, 
Lo  salda  al  coUo,  e  non  so  con  che  chiovi. 
Piglia  *1  talor  Grifone,  e  '1  braccio  stende, 
Nel  fiume  il  getta,  e  non  par  ch  anco  giovi, 
Che  nuota  Orrilo  al  fondo,  come  un  pesce, 
E  col  suo  capo  salvo  a  1«  ripa  esce.  Canto  15.  tt.  71. 
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army  thus  reduced  to  a  small  number^  Jalandhara  said  to  Shukra,  —  *  My 
army  has  been  destroyed  by  arrows :  O  lord !  renowned  <br  thy  skill  in  charms, 
restore  them  to  life  !  Let  thy  knowledge,  O  Brahman !  n:)w  protect  those  who 
apply  to  thee  for  succour!*  Bhargava  replied,  — *  Behold,  O  king!  the  power 
of  a  Brahman  on  the  field  of  battle/  This  said,  he  sprinkled  water  over  them, 
and  muttered  the  word  of  power ;  when  instantly  the  Danavas,  who  had  been 
slain  by  the  arrows  of  the  gods,  reanimated,  arose,  and  marshalled  around  the 
son  of  the  Sea.  Then  Narayana  thus  addressed  Vrihaspati :  —  *  It  would  be  a 
shame  if  the  army  of  the  gods  were  not  also  restored  to  life  by  their  preceptor/ 
Dhishna  replied, —  *  I  will,  O  lord!  immediately  reanimate  them  by  medicinal 
herbs/  This  said,  Vrihaspati  proceeded  to  the  mountain  Drona,  situated  in 
the  Sea  of  Milk,  and  there  culled  a  quantity  of  plants,  and  by  their  power 
restored  to  life  the  gods,  who  immediately  arose  and  prepared  for  battle, 

"  The  son  of  Ocean,  beholding  the  gods  thus  reanimated,  said  to  Kavi,  — 
*  O  Shukra !  how  have  these  arisen  from  the  dead,  without  the  assistance  of 
thy  charm?'  Shukra  replied,  —  *  There  is  a  mighty  mountain,  named  Drona, 
situated  in  the  Sea  of  Milk,  on  which  grow  plants  by  which  the  dead  can  be 
reanimated ;  and  the  preceptor  of  the  gods,  having  brought  thence  a  quan- 
tity of  plants,  and  pronounced  the  requisite  incantation,  has  restored  to  life  the 
deities  who  were  slain/  Having  heard  these  words,  Jalandhara  entrusted  his 
mighty  army  to  the  command  of  Shumbha,  and  hastened  to  the  Sea  of  Milk, 
where  having  arrived,  he  entered  it.  He  then  beheld  the  resplendent  abode 
and  delightful  residence  of  this  Sea.  There  neither  hot  nor  cold  winds  are  felt, 
nor  is  darkness  ever  perceived.  There  loveliest  damsels  sing,  and  dance,  and 
sport,  bending  under  the  weight  of  their  swelling  bosoms,  taper-waisted,  with 
teeth  like  pearls,  and  rolling  eyes  casting  amorous  glances,  waving  their  be- 
witching arms  in  pleasing  attitudes,  and  gracefully  moving  their  feet  to  the 
sweet  sound  of  music ;  while  slave  girls,  with  waving  fans,  diffuse  coolness  and 
odours  around.  Into  this  abode  of  delight  did  the  son  of  Ocean  enter  j^  but 
agitated  with  anxiety  on  account  of  the  war,  he  thus,  after  due  obeisance, 
addressed  the  Sea  of  Milk  :  —  *  O  father !  thou  killest  me  by  washing 
with  thy  waves  the  mountain  Drona,  which  produces  deceitful  herbs.'  The 
Sea  replied,  —  *  My  son,  shall  I  not  wash  with  my  waves  him  who  has  sought 
my  protection?  for  what  virtuous  man  has  ever  rgected  the  suppliant?' 
Having  heard  his  uncle's  words,  Jalandhara  became  inflamed  with  anger,  and 
struck  the  mountain's  base  with  such  furious  blows  that  Drona,  terrified,  ap- 
peared before  him  in  a  material  form,  and  thus  addressed  him :  —  *  I  am  thy 
slave;   grant  security  and  protection   to   me  thy  suppliant!     I  will  hasten, 

So  2 
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O  mighty  warrior !  if  it  be  thy  order,  to  the  lower  regions ;  and  there  will  I 
remain  as  long  as  thou  mayst  think  proper  to  govern  this  kingdom,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  plants  from  being  taken  away.'  Having  then  seen  the  mountain 
Drona  sink  into  the  lower  regions,  Jalandhara  returned  to  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  when  there  arrived,  seeing  Indra  advancing  in  a  chariot,  he  laughed  aloud, 
and  said,  —  *  As  long  as  thou  mountest  a  car,  so  long  shall  I  be  thy  destruc- 
tion.' This  said,  the  son  of  Ocean  destroyed  the  army  of  the  gods.  When 
Vrihaspati  beheld  this  havoc,  he  hastened  to  the  Sea  of  Milk ;  but  finding  to  his 
astonishment  that  the  mountain  Drona  had  disappeared,  he  quickly  returned 
to  the  army  of  the  gods,  and  called  aloud,  —  *  Fly  speedily,  O  ye  gods !  for 
Drona  has  disappeared/  On  hearing  the  words,  Jalandhara,  laughing,  cut  off 
with  his  arrows  the  sacrificial  cord  and  hair  of  the  preceptor  of  the  immortals^ 
who  fled  in  utmost  speed  for  fear  of  his  life. 

**  The  gods,  having  been  thus  put  to  flight  by  Jalandhara,  hastened  for  re- 
fuge to  Janardana ;  and  Hrishikesha  and  the  chief  of  the  Danavas  rushed  to  the 
encounter  of  each  other.  Then  began  a  terrible  battle  between  Vishnu  and 
Jalandhara ;  and  long  with  equal  violence  they  showered  arrows  at  each  other. 
At  length  the  son  of  Ocean  leaped  from  his  car  to  vanquish  Janardana,  who 
covered  him  with  arrows  as  he  approached ;  but,  undismayed,  Jalandhara  arrived, 
and,  having  seized  Garura  with  one  hand,  and  the  car  of  Vishnu  with  the  other, 
and  whirled  them  round,  he  hurled  them  through  the  air  with  such  force  that 
the  car  lighted  in  the  White  Island,  and  Garura  in  Krounchdwipa.  While 
whirled  the  chariot,  Vishnu  fell  from  it,  and,  enraged,  rushed  on  the  chief  of 
the  Daityas,  exclaiming,  —  *  Stand,  stand!'  and,  seeing  him  advance,  the  son 
of  the  Sea  covered  him  with  arrows.  But  Hari  wounding  him  on  the  breast 
with  a  sharp  javelin,  he  fell ;  and  his  charioteer  was  conducting  him  from  the 
battle,  when  he  said,  —  *  Oh !  why  am  I  thus  disgraced?'  The  son  of  Ocean 
then  renewed  the  combat,  and  fierce  raged  the  battle  between  him  and  the 
enemy  of  the  Daityas.  At  length  Hari  fell  senseless  under  the  arrows  of  Jaland- 
hara, who  through  affection  slew  him  not,  but,  beholding  Govinda  extended 
on  the  ground,  mounted  his  chariot  Then  Indira,  the  beloved  of  Vishnu, 
hastened  weeping  to  the  battle  field,  and  thus  addressed  the  son  of  Ocean:  — 
'  Listen,  O  brother  * !  Vishnu  has  been  vanquished  by  thee ;  but  it  is  not 
proper,  O  mighty  warrior!  that  thou  shouldst  slay  the  husband  of  thy 
sister.'  On  hearing  these  words,  Jalandhara,  from  piety  to  his  sister,  liberated 
her  lord,  and  then,  bending  at  their  feet,  adored  both  Lakshmi  and  Vishnu. 

*  Lakshmi,  being  the  daughter  of  his  uncle,  the  Sea  of  Milk,  was  his  cousin^gennan ;  and  in 
India  cousin-germans  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  each  other  brothers  and  sisters. 
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Hari  then  said  to  Jalandhara,  — *  O  chief  of  the  Daityas  !  I  am  pleased  with 
what  thou  hast  done;  say,  what  boon  shall  I  confer  on  thee?'  Jalandhara 
replied,  —  *  If  thou  be  pleased,  O  Keshava !  with  my  valour,  remain  with 
Lakshmi  in  the  residence  of  my  uncle/  *  So  be  it !'  Vishnu  replied ;  and  then 
in  thought  calling  Garura,  who  immediately  appeared,  he  mounted  him,  accom- 
panied by  Lakshmi,  and  proceeded  to  the  Sea  of  Milk ;  and  there  with  his 
beloved  the  lord  of  the  world  continued  to  remain." 


CHAPTER  vit* 
The  happy  Reign  of  Jalandhara. 

Yudhishtira  said,  —  "  O  Narada !  relate  what  took  place  after  Jaland- 
hara had  defeated  the  gods,  and  Vishnu  had  retired  to  his  own  abode.*'  Narada 
replied, — "  Jalandhara,  having  acquired  heaven,  and  in  a  moment  obtained  the 
fruit  of  a  hundred  sacrifices  of  a  horse,  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  Amara- 
vita,  abounding  in  gems,  gold,  costly  raiment,  celestial  flowers,  and  sweetest 
odours.  There  rain,  cold,  and  heat  are  unknown,  and  golden  swings  and 
pensile  couches  wave  of  their  own  accord.  There,  united  together  in  pleasing 
fellowship,  birds  of  variegated  plumage  join  in  sweetest  melody.  There,  instru- 
ments  of  various  kinds  harmonious  sound ;  and  nymphs  divine,  of  loveliest 
forms,  in  graceful  measure  move,  or  strains  enrapturing  breathe.  In  this  para- 
dise the  son  of  Ocean  fixed  his  regal  seat,  and  inaugurated  Shumbha,  dear  to 
him  as  his  soul,  as  the  yuva  rcga  (heir  apparent) ;  and  having  subjected  to 
his  power  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  and  having  recovered  the  precious  things 
which  had  been  ravished  from  the  Sea  of  Milk,  he  ruled  over  the  three  worlds 
in  fame  and  glory.  During  his  reign  no  one  was  bom,  or  died,  or  grew  old  ; 
no  one  bore  enmity  to  another ;  and  domestic  duties  were  piously  observed. 
No  one  was  seen  who  was  ugly,  deformed,  or  wicked  ;  every  woman  was  gentle 
and  obedient  to  her  husband,  and  no  one  deviated  from  chastity.  No  woman 
was  a  widow,  and  no  person  was  without  riches ;  all  were  givers,  and  no  one 
required  a  return;  all  were  pious,  and  bestowed  gifts  on  the  Brahmans;  and 
every  house  contained  young,  lovely,  and  accomplished  women  ;  milk,  curds, 
and  butter  abounded;  all  was  happiness;  and  imprisonment  and  execution 
never  occurred,  for  murder,  and  violence,  and  debts  were  unknown.  Thus  the 
three  worlds  enjoyed  happiness,  and  the  name  of  the  son  of  the  Sea  became 
like  sugar  in  the  mouths  of  their  inhabitants." 
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CH APTEtt  vnr. 

The  Fonnation  qfihe  Disc  called  Sudarshana. 

YudMshth^a  satd^ — *'  O  Mtini!  what  was  done  by  the  gods  after  they 
were  conquered  by  Jalandhara,  and  were  deprived  of  heaven  by  him  ?"  Na- 
rada  replied  :  —  **  The  gods,  being  expelled  from  heaven,  and  deprived  of  sacri- 
fices and  the  beverage  of  immortality,  repaired  to  the  abode  of  Brahma,  to  whom, 
in  laudatory  strains,  they  paid  due  adoration.  Then  Brahma  said,  —  *  What 
do  you  wish  that  I  should  do  ?'  The  gods,  in  reply,  related  how  they  had  been 
defeated  by  Jalandhara.  Brahma,  having  meditated  for  a  moment,  proceeded 
with  the  deities  to  Kailasa;  and,  standing  on  the  side  of  that  mountain,  in  the 
name  of  the  gods   thus  began  to  adore  the  dweller  on   Kailasa  (Shiva) :  — 

*  Praise  be  to  thee,  O  Bhava  !  O  Sarva  !  O  Nilagriva !  Praise  be  to  thee,  O  lord 
of  various  fonus ! '  When  Shankara,  chief  of  beings,  heard  these  words,  he 
directed  Nandi  to  introduce  the  immortids ;  and  Nandi  immediately  obeyed  his 
command.  On  entering,  the  gods  with  astonishment  beheld  Shiva  seated  on  a 
throne,  and  attended  by  myriads  of  devoted  ser\^ants,  all  naked,  defonncd,  curly* 
haired,  with  matted  locks,  and  embrowned  with  dust;  and  Brahma,  after  due 
obeisance^  thus  spoke:  —  *  O  Shankara!  forget  the  anger  that  tliou  hast  con- 
ceived against  Indra,  and  grant  favour  to  those  who  supi)licate  thy  protection,* 
Then  Shankara  laughed  aloud,  and  exclaimed,  —  *  Behold  the  situation  of  the 
dwellers  in  heaven  !  *  But  the  omniscient  and  universal  god,  knowing  the  wish 
of  Brahma  and  the  subdued  pride  of  Indra,  witli  kindness  thus  proceeded:  — 
'  O  Pitamaha !  how  can  the  enemies,  who  have  not  been  conquered  by  Vishnu, 
be  vanquished  by  me  ?  Other  weapons  must  be  formed  ;  for  Jalandhara  cannot 
be  slain  by  those  which  have  been  hitherto  employed ;  and  in  what  manner  can 
this  be  accomplished  by  the  gods  ?*  Brahma  replied,  —  *  O  Shankara !  thy  own 
mighty  power  is  alone  sufficient'      On  hearing  these  words,  Shiva  said,  — * 

*  O  Brahma !  let  us  and  the  immortals  dart  forth  tlie  flame  of  anger;  and  from 
this  let  a  weapon  be  formed/  In  obedience  to  liis  directions,  Brahma  and  the 
gods,  glowing  with  anger,  darted  forth  volumes  of  flame,  to  which  Shankara 
united  the  consuming  beams  of  his  third  eye*  He  then  in  thought  summoned 
Hari  \  and,  on  his  immediately  appearing,  thus  addressed  hun :  —  *  O  Vishnu  ! 
while  Jalandhara  remained  unslain  by  thee  in  battle,  wliy  hast  thou,  deserting 
the  immortals,  withdrawn  to  repose  in  the  Sea  of  Milk  ?  *     Vishnu  replied,  — 

*  Had  I  slain  him,  what  would  have  become  of  my  beloved  Lakshmi  ?  But  do 
thou,  O  husband  of  Parvati !  vanquish  Jalandhara  in  battle/     Shankara  then 
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said,  —  *  At  least  contribute  the  flame  of  thy  anger/  And  ^s  soon  as  the  colt 
lected  beams  had  been  increased  by  the  rays  darted  from  the  refulgence  of 
Vishnu,  Shiva  exclaimed,  -^  •  Now  from  these  beams  let  a  weapon  be  formed 
for  my  use/  On  hearing  these  words,  Visvakarma  and  the  gods,  beholding  the 
glowing  mass,  were  alarmed,  and  feared  to  touch  it.  Perceiving  the  deities  thus 
motionless,  and  knowing  their  thoughts,  Shankara,  laughing  and  looking  at  them, 
said,  —  *  If  this  refulgence  cannot  be  endured,  in  what  manner  can  it  be  borne 
in  the  hand?*  Shiva  then  placed  his  left  heel  on  the  glowing  beams,  as  if  he 
were  crushing  a  bee  buzzing  on  the  ground ;  and  dancing  on  them,  while  the 
gods  rejoiced  caused  music  to  resound,  he,  by  repeated  rotations,  reduced  them 
to  the  form  of  a  disc.  Thus  was  produced  the  disc  called  Sudarshana,  darting 
such  fiery  beams,  that  (he  gods  in  terror  exclaimed,—*  Preserve  us!— Preserve 
us !  *  Shankara  having  then  given  the  unendurable  weapon  into  the  hands  of 
Brahma,  his  beard  was  immediately  scorched  by  its  beams;  and  the  lord  of 
Uma,  laughing,  took  it  from  him  and  concealed  it  under  his  arm.  Such  is  the 
result  of  presenting  a  gift  to  a  great  blockhead.** 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Occurrences  in  Kailascu 

Narada  continued.  —  "  At  this  time  I  went  and  informed  Jalandhara  that 
Shambhu  had  promised  to  effect  his  destruction.  Jalandhara  then  said  to  me, 
—  *  O  holy  sage !  what  precious  things  are  contained  in  the  abode  of  the  bearer 
of  the  trident  ?  acquaint  me  with  the  whole,  as  war  should  not  be  unless  there 
be  booty.'  I  replied,  —  *  Shambhu  is  old,  covered  with  ashes,  his  neck  marked 
with  the  poison  of  serpents,  mounted  on  a  bull,  bearing  a  beggar's  dish  in  his 
hand,  and  with  an  elephant>headed  and  a  six-headed  son,  and  he  has  nothing 
valuable  belonging  to  him  except  the  lovely  and  fuU-bosomed  daughter  of  the 
mountain.  Inflamed  with  love  and  captivated  by  her  beauty,  Mahesha  passes 
his  days  in  sport  and  dalliance,  or  sings  and  dances  to  amuse  her.  She  is  named 
Parvati,  and  far  excels  in  loveliness  either  Vrinda  or  the  nymphs  of  heaven.' 
Having  thus  spoken,  and  excited  the  desire  of  Jalandhara,  I  disappeared. 

"  After  this  the  son  of  the  Sea  despatched  Rahu  on  an  embassy  to  Kailasa, 
who  arrived  there  in  a  moment ;  and  on  beholding  the  resplendent  abode  of 
Shambhu,  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  —  *  How  wonderftd  is  this  place !  *  He  then 
wished  to  enter,  but  was  prevented  by  the  warders,  who  demanded  his  business. 
Rahu  replied,  —  *  I  am  the  ambassador  of  Jalandhara  j  but  the  message  of  a 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

The  Fonnaiion  qfihe  Disc  called  Sudarshana. 

YudMshtira  smd^  — "  O  Mimi !  what  was  done  by  the  gods  after  they 
were  conquered  by  Jalandhara,  and  were  deprived  of  heaven  by  him  ?"  Na- 
rada  replied :  —  *'  The  gods,  being  expelled  from  heaven,  and  deprived  of  sacri- 
fices and  the  beverage  of  immortality,  repaired  to  the  abode  of  Brahma,  to  whom, 
in  laudatory  strains,  they  paid  due  adoration.  Then  Brahma  said,  ^-  *  What 
do  you  wdsh  that  I  should  do?'  The  gods,  in  reply,  related  how  they  had  been 
defeated  by  Jalandhara.  Brahma,  having  meditated  for  a  moment,  proceeded 
with  the  deities  to  Katlasa ;  and,  standing  on  the  side  of  that  mountain,  in  the 
name  of  the  gods   thus  began  to  adore  the  dw  eller  on   Kailasa  (Shiva) :  — 

*  Praise  be  to  thee,  O  Bhava  !  O  Sarva !  O  Nilagriva !  Praise  be  to  thee,  O  lord 
of  various  forms  [ '  When  Shankara^  chief  of  beings,  heard  these  w^ords,  he 
directed  Nandi  to  introduce  the  immortals  j  and  Nandi  immediately  obeyed  his 
command.  On  entering,  the  gods  with  astonisltment  beheld  Sliiva  seated  on  a 
throne,  and  attended  by  myriads  of  devoted  servants,  all  nakedj  deformed,  curly- 
haired,  with  matted  locks,  and  embrowned  with  dustj  and  Brahma,  after  due 
obeisance,  thus  spoke :  —  *  O  Shankara !  forget  the  anger  that  thou  hast  con- 
ceived against  Indra,  and  grant  favour  to  those  who  supplicate  thy  protection.* 
Then  Shankara  laughed  aloud,  and  exclaimed,  —  *  Behold  the  situation  of  the 
dwellers  in  heaven !'  But  the  omniscient  and  universal  god,  knowing  the  wish 
of  Brahma  and  the  subdued  pride  of  Indra,  witli  kindness  thus  proceeded:  — 
«  O  Pitamaha !  how^  can  the  enemies,  who  have  not  been  conquered  by  Vishnu, 
be  vanquished  by  me?  Other  weapons  must  be  formed  ;  for  Jalandhara  cannot 
be  slain  by  those  whicli  have  been  hitherto  employed :  and  in  what  manner  can 
this  be  accomplished  by  the  gods  ? '  Brahma  replied,  —  *  O  Shankara !  thy  own 
mighty  power  is  alone   sufficient/      On  hearing  these  words,  Shiva  said,  — 

*  O  Brahma !  let  us  and  the  immortals  dart  forth  the  flame  of  anger  j  and  from 
tliis  let  a  weapon  be  formed/  In  obedience  to  his  directions,  Brahma  and  the 
gods,  glowing  with  anger,  darted  forth  volumes  of  flame,  to  which  Shankara 
united  the  consuming  beams  of  his  third  eye.  He  then  in  thought  summoned 
Hari ;  and,  on  his  immediately  appearing,  thus  addressed  liim :  *— ^  *  O  Vishnu  ! 
w^hile  Jalandhara  remained  un slain  by  thee  in  battle,  why  hast  thou,  deserting 
the  immortals,  withdrawn  to  repose  in  the  Sea  of  Milk  ?  *     Vishnu  replied,  — 

*  Had  I  slain  him,  what  would  have  become  of  my  beloved  Lakshmi?  But  do 
thou,  O  husband  of  Parvati !  vanquish  Jalandhara  in  battle/     Shankara  then 
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said,  —  *  At  least  contribute  the  flame  of  thy  anger/  And  £^  soon  as  the  colt 
lected  beams  had  been  increased  by  the  rays  darted  from  the  refulgence  of 
Vishnu,  Shiva  exclaimed,  -^  «  Now  from  these  beams  let  a  weapon  be  formed 
for  my  use.*  On  hearing  these  words,  Visvakarma  and  the  gods,  beholding  the 
glowing  mass,  were  alarmed,  and  feared  to  touch  it.  Perceiving  the  deities  thus 
motionless,  and  knowing  their  thoughts,  Shankara,  laughing  and  looking  at  them, 
said,  —  *  If  this  refulgence  cannot  be  endured,  in  what  manner  can  it  be  borne 
in  the  hand?*  Shiva  then  placed  his  left  heel  on  the  glowing  beams,  as  if  he 
were  crushing  a  bee  buzzing  on  the  ground ;  and  dancing  on  them,  while  the 
gods  rejoiced  caused  music  to  resound,  he,  by  repeated  rotations,  reduced  them 
to  the  form  of  a  disc.  Thus  was  produced  the  disc  called  Sudarshana,  darting 
such  fiery  beams,  that  (he  gods  in  terror  exclaimed,—*  Preserve  us!— Preserve 
us !  *  Shankara  having  then  given  the  unendurable  weapon  into  the  hands  of 
Brahma,  his  beard  was  immediately  scorched  by  its  beams  j  and  the  lord  of 
Uma,  laughing,  took  it  from  him  and  concealed  it  under  his  arm.  Such  is  the 
result  of  presenting  a  gift  to  a  great  blockhead.** 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Occurrences  in  Kailascu 

Narada  continued.  —  "  At  this  time  I  went  and  informed  Jalandhara  that 
Shambhu  had  promised  to  effect  his  destruction.  Jalandhara  then  said  to  me, 
—  '  O  holy  sage !  what  precious  things  are  contained  in  the  abode  of  the  bearer 
of  the  trident  ?  acquaint  me  with  the  whole,  as  war  should  not  be  unless  there 
be  booty.'  I  replied,  —  *  Shambhu  is  old,  covered  with  ashes,  his  neck  marked 
with  the  poison  of  serpents,  mounted  on  a  bull,  bearing  a  beggar's  dish  in  his 
hand,  and  with  an  elephant-headed  and  a  six-headed  son,  and  he  has  nothing 
valuable  belonging  to  him  except  the  lovely  and  fuU-bosomed  daughter  of  the 
mountain.  Inflamed  with  love  and  captivated  by  her  beauty,  Mahesha  passes 
his  days  in  sport  and  dalliance,  or  sings  and  dances  to  amuse  her.  She  is  named 
Parvati,  and  far  excels  in  loveliness  either  Vrinda  or  the  nymphs  of  heaven.' 
Having  thus  spoken,  and  excited  the  desire  of  Jalandhara,  I  disappeared. 

<^  After  this  the  son  of  the  Sea  despatched  Rahu  on  an  embassy  to  Kailasa, 
who  arrived  there  in  a  moment ;  and  on  beholding  the  resplendent  abode  of 
Shambhu,  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  —  *  How  wonderftd  is  this  place ! '  He  then 
wished  to  enter,  but  was  prevented  by  the  warders,  who  demanded  his  business. 
Rahu  replied,  —  *  I  am  the  ambassador  of  Jalandhara  j  but  the  message  of  a 
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mighty  king  is  not  addressed  unto  a  doorkeeper/  Nandi,  hearing  these  words, 
hastened  and  hiformed  Sliiva ;  and,  having  received  his  commands,  introduced 
Rahii,  Having  entered,  he  beheld  Sharabhu,  five-faced  and  ten-armed,  his 
sacrificial  cord  formed  of  a  snake,  and  his  matted  locks  adorned  with  the  moon, 
waited  upon  by  vile  and  ugly  servants,  but  attended  by  all  the  immortals,  Tivho, 
looking  to  the  ambassador,  desired  him  to  speak,  Rahu  then  began :  —  *  O 
lord!  I  am  sent  to  thee  by  Jalandhara:  hear  his  auspicious  words  from  my 
mouth ;  and  do  thou,  wlio  art  addicted  to  devotion,  devoid  of  affection,  an 
abandoner  of  works,  who  hast  neither  father  nor  mother,  nor  observest  the 
duties  of  the  householder,  obey  his  commands.  The  mighty  Jalandliara  enjoys 
the  dominion  of  the  three  worlds  j  do  thou  also  become  subject  to  him :  why 
shouldst  tliou,  old,  libidinous,  and  the  rider  of  a  bull,  refuse  to  obey  him  ?  * 
While  Rahu  thus  spoke,  the  sons  of  Shiva,  Ganesha  and  Skanda,  were  rubbing 
his  body;  and,  disturbed  by  their  hands,  Vasuki  fell  to  the  ground,  and  imme* 
diately  began  to  swallow  the  rat,  Ganesha's  vehicle,  beginning  with  the  tail, 
Gananayaka,  on  observing  the  snake  about  to  swallow  his  courser,  called  out,^ — 
*  Loose !  loose  ! '  At  tins  time  Skanda's  peacock  began  to  scream  in  the  shrillest 
manner;  and  the  serpent  frightened  disgorged  the  rat,  and  hastened  to  replace 
himself  on  the  neck  of  Shiva  j  where,  violently  respiring,  he  dimmed  the  bright- 
ness of  the  moon  with  his  poisonous  breath.  Then  came  the  beloved  of  Vishnu, 
dripping  from  her  couch  in  the  Milky  Sea,  and  bearing  a  vase  full  with  the 
beverage  of  immortality,  with  which  she  reanimated  the  head  of  Brahma  that 
Shiva's  hand  eternally  displays.  The  head,  falling  and  rolling  on  the  ground, 
exclaimed  in  boasting  accents,  while  the  spectators  expressed  to  each  other 
their  astonishment,  —  *  I  am  the  first  —  1  am  the  most  ancient  of  beings  —  I 
am  tlie  creator  —  I  am  the  lord  of  all  things/  At  this  moment,  from  the 
matted  locks  of  Sliiva  sprang  myriads  of  beings,  three-faced,  three-footed, 
seven-armed,  and  with  yellow  hair  hanging  in  long  and  matted  locks :  on  seeing 
whom,  the  head  became  mute  as  the  dead.  Having  beheld  these  wonders, 
Rahu,  in  fear  and  astonishment,  thus  again  addressed  Mahesha:  —  *01ord! 
through  the  strength  of  tliy  devotion  and  abstraction,  affections  touch  not  thee ; 
why  then  dost  thou  sacrifice  to  feelings  and  passions  ?  Thou  receivest  adoration 
from  Brahma  and  all  other  deities;  but  who  is  the  god  whom  thou  adorest? 
Thou  art  the  supreme  god ;  why,  therefore,  dost  thou  collect  the  scraps  of  the 
beggar  ?  But,  O  chief  of  devotees  !  since  thou  pref errest  a  state  of  pious  mor- 
tifieation,  yield  up  Gauri  and  thy  two  sons  Ganesha  and  Skanda ;  and  do  thou, 
with  a  beggar's  dish,  wander  from  door  to  door.'  Thus  Rahu  urged  his  request 
in  many  words;  but  Maheshwara  returned  no  answer.     Then  Rahu,  as  Isha 
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would  not  break  silence,  thus  addressed  Nandi :  —  *  Thou  art  a  minister  and  a 
general,  and  canst  therefore  inform  me  what  means  this  departure  from  all 
received  usages ;  as  it  is  not  becoming  that  a  prince,  to  whom  an  ambassador  is 
sent,  should  preserve  silence/  But  Nandi  replied  not ;  and  immediately,  on  a 
sign  from  Shiva,  reconducted  and  dismissed  Rahu,  who  hastened  to  Jalandhara 
and  related  to  him  all  that  had  passed." 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Defeat  of  the  Danavas  by  Shivers  Troops. 

Narada  continued.  —  "  The  mighty  Jalandhara,  having  heard  the  relation 
of  his  ambassador,  immediately  arrayed  his  army  and  marched  forward.  Then 
the  tumult  of  his  approaching  forces  resounded  through  the  inmost  recesses  of 
Mandara ;  and  wide  was  it  spread  by  the  echoes  of  Meru,  while  lions  started 
from  their  dens ;  warlike  instruments  with  their  clangour,  dear  to  the  warrior, 
deafened  the  three  worlds ;  and,  as  trod  the  mighty  Danavas,  the  lofty  mountains 
trembled,  and  the  seas  were  agitated.  The  armour  of  warriors  clashed  as  on  they 
marched,  borne  on  various  vehicles ;  and  the  wheels  of  the  war-chariots  harsh 
grated  along  the  ground:  white  umbrellas  shaded  the  mighty  host  from  the 
sun,  and  fans,  formed  of  peacocks'  feathers,  prevented  heat  From  the  innu- 
merable elephants,  cars,  horse,  and  foot,  arose  clouds  of  dust,  which  spread  over 
the  sky  like  the  blue  lotos,  or  the  dark  billows  of  the  heaving  ocean.  As  thus 
proceeded  his  army,  Jalandhara,  full  of  anxiety,  having  placed  on  his  shoulder 
a  javelin  adorned  with  gems,  hastened  to  the  mighty  Vishnu  reposing  in  the 
Sea  of  Milk,  and  thus  addressed  him :  —  *  Say,  O  lord !  what  shall  I  give  to  thee 
in  order  to  obtain  felicity  ? '  Vishnu  replied,  —  *  What  is  thy  wish,  O  son  of 
the  Sea  ?  '  Jalandhara  then  said,  —  '  I  am  proceeding  to  battle  j  do  thou,  there- 
fore, O  Keshava,  remain  with  Lakshmi  in  the  Sea  of  Milk.*  This  said,  he 
hastened  to  his  father,  and,  having  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet,  thus  said :  — 
*  O  father !  permit  me  to  go  and  vanquish  Nilakantha  in  combat*  Ocean  replied, 

—  *  My  son,  leave  the  devotee  alone,  and  enjoy  the  kingdom  which  I  have  given 
to  thee.  Sufficient  gloiy  hast  thou  acquired,  as  there  is  none  equal  to  thee  in  the 
three  worlds ;  and  thy  kingdom  is  as  resplendent  as  Vaikuntha.  Lrcave  alone, 
therefore,  my  dear  soil  Shankara  the  beggarly  devotee.*  But  the  son  of  the 
Sea,  disregarding  liis  .  ?ather*s  advice,  proceeded  to  join  his  warriors ;  and 
as,  clad  in  armour,  he  was  hastening  to  battle,  Vrinda  thus  addressed  him ; 

—  *  My  lord,  war  should   not   be  waged  by  the    chief  of  kings  against  a 
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mighty  king  is  not  addressed  unto  a  doorkeeper/  Nandi,  hearing  these  words, 
hastened  and  informed  Shiva  j  and,  liaving  received  his  commands,  introduced 
Kahu.  Having  entered,  he  beheld  Shambhu,  five-faced  and  ten-armed,  his 
saciificial  cord  formed  of  a  snake,  and  his  matted  locks  adorned  with  the  moon, 
waited  upon  by  vile  and  ugly  servants,  but  attended  by  all  the  immortals,  who, 
looking  to  the  ambassador,  desired  him  to  speak.  Rahu  then  began :  —  •  O 
lord!  I  am  sent  to  thee  by  Jalandhara:  hear  his  auspicious  words  from  my 
mouth  J  and  do  thou,  who  art  addicted  to  devotion,  devoid  of  affection,  an 
abandoner  of  works,  who  hast  neither  father  nor  mother,  nor  observ^est  the 
duties  of  the  householder,  obey  his  commands.  The  mighty  Jalandhara  enjoys 
the  dominion  of  the  three  worlds ;  do  thou  also  become  subject  to  him :  why 
shouldst  tliou,  old,  libidinous,  and  the  rider  of  a  bull,  refuse  to  obey  him  ?  * 
While  Rahu  thus  spoke,  the  sons  of  Shiva,  Ganesha  and  Skanda,  were  rubbing 
his  body;  and,  disturbed  by  their  hands,  Vasuki  fell  to  the  ground,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  swallow  the  rat,  Ganesha' s  vehicle,  beginning  with  the  tail. 
Gananayaka,  on  observing  the  snake  about  to  swallow  his  courser,  called  out, — 
'  Loose !  loose  !  *  At  tliis  time  Skanda's  peacock  began  to  scream  in  the  shrillest 
manner;  and  the  serpent  frightened  disgorged  the  rat,  and  hastened  to  replace 
himself  on  the  neck  of  Shiva;  where,  violently  respiring,  he  dimmed  the  bright- 
ness of  the  moon  with  his  poisonous  breath.  Then  came  the  beloved  of  Vishnu, 
dripping  from  her  couch  in  the  Milky  Sea,  and  bearing  a  vase  full  with  the 
beverage  of  immortaUty,  with  which  she  reanimated  the  head  of  Brahma  that 
Shiva's  hand  eternally  displays.  The  head,  falling  and  rolling  on  the  ground, 
exclaimed  in  boasting  accents,  while  the  spectators  expressed  to  each  otlier 
their  astonishment,  —  *  I  am  the  first  —  1  am  the  most  ancient  of  beings  —  I 
am  the  creator  —  I  am  the  lord  of  all  things/  At  this  moment,  from  the 
matted  locks  of  Sliiva  sprang  myriads  of  beings,  three-faced,  three-footed, 
seven-armed,  and  with  yellow  hair  hanging  in  long  and  matted  locks :  on  seeing 
whom,  the  head  became  mute  as  the  dead.  Having  beheld  these  wonders, 
Rahu,  in  fear  and  astonishment,  thus  again  addressed  Mahesha :  — '  O  lord ! 
througli  the  strcngtli  of  thy  devotion  and  abstraction,  affections  touch  not  thee ; 
why  then  dost  thou  sacrifice  to  feelings  and  passions  ?  Thou  receivest  adoration 
fi*om  Brahma  and  all  other  deities ;  but  who  is  the  god  whom  thou  adorest  ? 
Thou  art  the  supreme  god ;  why,  therefore,  dost  thou  collect  the  scraps  of  the 
beggar?  But,  O  chief  of  devotees  !  since  thou  preferrest  a  state  of  pious  mor- 
tification, yield  up  Gauri  and  thy  two  sons  Ganeslia  and  Skanda;  and  do  thou, 
with  a  beggar's  dish,  wander  from  door  to  door/  Thus  Rahu  urged  his  request 
in  many  words;  but  Maheshwara  returned  no  answer.     Then  Rahu,  as  Isha 
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would  not  break  silence,  thus  addressed  Nandi :  —  *  Thou  art  a  minister  and  a 
general,  and  canst  therefore  inform  me  what  means  this  departure  from  all 
received  usages ;  as  it  is  not  becoming  that  a  prince,  to  whom  an  ambassador  is 
sent,  should  preserve  silence/  But  Nandi  replied  not ;  and  immediately,  on  a 
sign  from  Shiva,  reconducted  and  dismissed  Rahu,  who  hastened  to  Jalandhara 
and  related  to  him  all  that  had  passed.'* 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Defeat  of  the  Danavas  by  Shivers  Troops. 

Narada  continued.  —  "  The  mighty  Jalandhara,  having  heard  the  relation 
of  his  ambassador,  immediately  arrayed  his  army  and  marched  forward.  Then 
the  tumult  of  his  approaching  forces  resounded  through  the  inmost  recesses  of 
Mandara ;  and  wide  was  it  spread  by  the  echoes  of  Meru,  while  lions  started 
from  their  dens ;  warlike  instruments  with  their  clangour,  dear  to  the  warrior, 
deafened  the  three  worlds ;  and,  as  trod  the  mighty  Danavas,  the  lofty  mountains 
trembled,  and  the  seas  were  agitated.  The  armour  of  warriors  clashed  as  on  they 
marched,  borne  on  various  vehicles ;  and  the  wheels  of  the  war-chariots  harsh 
grated  along  the  ground:  white  umbrellas  shaded  the  mighty  host  from  the 
sun,  and  fans,  formed  of  peacocks*  feathers,  prevented  heat  From  the  innu- 
merable elephants,  cars,  horse,  and  foot,  arose  clouds  of  dust,  which  spread  over 
the  sky  like  the  blue  lotos,  or  the  dark  billows  of  the  heaving  ocean.  As  thus 
proceeded  his  army,  Jalandhara,  full  of  anxiety,  having  placed  on  his  shoulder 
a  javelin  adorned  with  gems,  hastened  to  the  mighty  Vishnu  reposing  in  the 
Sea  of  Milk,  and  thus  addressed  him :  —  *  Say,  O  lord !  what  shall  I  give  to  thee 
in  order  to  obtain  felicity  ?  *  Vishnu  replied,  —  *  What  is  thy  wish,  O  son  of 
the  Sea  ?  '  Jalandhara  then  said,  —  '  I  am  proceeding  to  battle ;  do  thou,  there- 
fore,  O  Keshava,  remain  with  Lakshmi  in  the  Sea  of  Milk.*  This  said,  he 
hastened  to  his  father,  and,  having  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet,  thus  said :  — 
*  O  father !  permit  me  to  go  and  vanquish  Nilakantha  in  combat.*  Ocean  replied, 

—  *  My  son,  leave  the  devotee  alone,  and  enjoy  the  kingdom  which  I  have  given 
to  thee.  Sufficient  gloiy  hast  thou  acquired,  as  there  is  none  equal  to  thee  in  the 
three  worlds ;  and  thy  kingdom  is  as  resplendent  as  Vaikuntha.  Leave  alone, 
therefore,  my  dear  soil  Shankara  the  beggarly  devotee.*  But  the  son  of  the 
Sea,  disregarding  his  Jather*s  advice,  proceeded  to  join  his  warriors ;  and 
as,  clad  in  armour,  he  was  hastening  to  battle,  Vrinda  thus  addressed  him : 

—  *  My  lord,  war  should   not   be  waged  by  the    chief  of  kings  against  a 
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contemptible  devotee-  Subdue  thy  passion  for  Parvati,  and  behold  me  with 
impartiality :  why  shouldst  thou  desire  Gauri  ?  for  in  what  is  she  superior  to 
me  ?  Is  slie  not  a  devotee,  a  dweller  in  solitude,  eternally  attached  to  Sthanu^ 
unimpassioned,  barren,  and  a  former  of  artificial  sons  ?  Narada  has  deceived 
thee ;  do  thou,  therefore,  think  no  more  of  her,  but  enjoy  rae,'  The  son  of 
Ocean  replied,  ^-  *  Vrinda,  as  long  as  the  form  of  Pan  ati  remains  unseen,  my 
soul  will  not  repose  in  peace :  though  she  may  be  inferior  in  beauty  to  thee, 
and  though  Shankara  should  slay  me,  my  thoughts  must  still  dwell  on  Gauri/ 
Hearing  her  husband's  words,  Vrinda,  smiling,  ascended  her  palanquin,  and 
returned  to  the  capital  of  Jalandhara  ;  and  the  son  of  Ocean,  with  his  mighty 
army,  marched  forward  to  Kailasa. 

"  In  the  mean  time  Shankara,  with  liis  beloved,  his  sons,  and  attendants*  had 
departed  from  Kailasa;  and  Jalandhara,  having  arrived  there,  took  possession  of 
it,  and,  having  encamped  his  army,  proceeded  to  view  the  delightful  abode  of 
Shiva.  On  beholding  it  sparkling  with  gems,  and  abounding  in  every  excel- 
lence, the  chief  of  the  Daityas  was  filled  with  joy  and  astonishment,  and  thus 
addressed  the  son  of  Blirigu  :  —  *  Forsaking  with  his  wife  so  charming  an 
abode  through  dread  of  me,  where,  O  Kavi!  has  Shankara  retreated?' 
Bhargava  replied,  —  *  Shambhu  has  retired  to  a  mighty  mountain,  situated  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  lake  Manasa,  difficult  to  be  approached  by  any  one 
but  him.'  Jalandhara  then  said,  —  *  I  will  vanquish  Devesha,  O  Bhargava  ; 
do  thou  return  to  the  city/  Having  thus  spoken,  Jalandhara  marched  for- 
ward until  he  beheld  the  mighty  mountain  towering  sixty  thousand  yojanas  in 
height,  and  immediately  surrounded  it  with  his  troops  ;  while  the  tumult  of  his 
innumerable  army  and  the  clangour  of  instruments  spread  tlirough  the  heaven 
and  caused  the  mountain  to  tremble.  On  behoUling  this  mighty  host,  Shiva 
placed  Gauri,  surrounded  by  her  female  companions,  t)n  the  highest  peak  of  the 
mountain,  and  having  arrayed  his  myriads  of  armed  attend^mts,  he  thus  spoke 
to  Nandi  their  chief:  — *  The  valiant  Daitya  Jalandhara  must  be  slain  by  thee 
in  battle.  Go,  therefore,  accompanied  by  Mahakala  and  the  other  warriors, 
and  perlbrni  my  wish.  Faint  not,  nor  yield  to  despondency,  but  let  rivalship 
animate  thy  courage  until  thou  hast  coufpiered  my  enemy.'  Nandi,  havihg 
received  these  commands,  desired  his  charioteer  to  bring  him  his  car,  and, 
after  due  obeisance  to  Shiva,  mounting  it,  proceeded  against  the  Banavas, 
accompanied  by  Vinayaka  and  Skanda,  whom  their  father  had  ordered  io  join 
his  army  for  its  protection.  In  the  mean  time  the  Daityas  were  ascending  the 
mountain  ;  but  assailed  by  Nandi  and  his  troops,  and  overpowered  by  their 
sharp  weapons,  some  fell  dead,  and  the  rest  retreated  from  the  mountain,  while 
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dbuds  of  dust  ascended  to  the  sky.  But  reinforced  by  their  leader,  the 
Daityas  renewed  the  conflict,  and  long  and  terrible  raged  the  battle  between 
them  and  the  immortals.  At  length  all  the  elephants  of  the  Danavas  were 
slain,  the  cars  shattered  to  pieces,  and  numerous  warriors  strewed  the  battle 
field.  Far  over  the  sky  were  spread  gasping  heads  with  dishevelled  hair, 
countenances  pallid  with  fear,  and  ghastly  eyes  ;  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  headless  corses  and-  streams  of  blood.  Thus  Shiva's  troops  overthrew  the 
Danavas,  and  spread  destruction  among  their  ranks  like  the  waters  of  the 

deluge." 

« 

CHAPTER   XI.' 

Shivers  Proceeding  to  Battle. 

Narada  continued.  —  "  Shumbha,  on  beholding  the  defeat  of  the  Daityas  by 
the  troops  led  by  Nandi,  enraged  advanced  with  other  Danavas  to  the  conflict 
Then  Shumbha  attacked  Nandi ;  Nishumbha,  Mahakala  the  lord  of  destruc- 
tion; Shailaroma,  Pushpadanta;  Kolahala,  present  in  the  battle  in  material 
form,  Maliavan  ;  Rahu,  Skanda;  Sarparoma,'Kushmanda ;  Gargaroma,  Dana; 
Jambha,  Vinayaka^  and  Patalaketu,  Bringi.  .  In  this  manner  was  a  terrible 
•ombat  commenced  between  the  Danava»  and  the  troops  of  Shiva.  Then 
Nandi  and  Shumbha  showered  arrows  on  each  other  thick  as  the  leaves  are 
strewn  on  Mandara  when  storms  agitate  its  trees.  At  length  Shumbha,  throw- 
ing away  his  bow,  rushed  to  the  chariot  of  Nandi,  and  wounding  him  on  the 
breast  he  fell  senseless,  like  a  mountain*  struck  by  a  thunderbolt  Nishumbha 
received  a  blow  on  the  breast  from  Mahakala,  but,  advancing,  he  struck  him  on 
the  head  with  his  mace  and  felled  him  senseless  to  the  ground ;  then  seizing 
him  by  his  feet  and  shouting  aloud,  he  whirled  him  round,  and  with  force  im- 
mense  hurled  him  far  away.  ♦  Shailaroma  struck  with  his  fist  Pushpadanta  on 
the  face,  but  he  with  his  mace  struck  the  Daitya  to  the  ground ;  which  seeing, 
the  valiant  Giriketu  attacked  Pushpadanta,  who  smote  off  his  head  with  his 
sword.  But  Giriketu  seizing  his  sword  and  shield  rushed  on,  when  his  head 
called  out,  —  *  Where  art  thou  going,  having  forsaken  me  in  this  direful  con- 
flict  ?  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  engage  in  combat  having  only  a  headless  body  ? ' 
Having  thus  spoken,  the  head  sprang  into  its  place,  and  Pushpadanta  again 
with   his  sharp  sword  severed  it  from  the  shoulders.      But  it  immediately 

*  The  mountains  had  at  first  wings ;  but  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  which  this  occasioned 
Indra  cut  them  off. 

3p  2 
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became  a  hundred  heads  with  two  hundred  eyes,  and  rejoined  the  trunk. 
These  also  Pushpadanta  lopped  off,  but  Jwara  advancing  compelled  him  to 
retreat  to  the  mountain.  Kolahala  and  Maliawan  contended  for  some  time 
with  arrows,  but  at  length  the  Daitya  seizing  a  mountain  overwhelmed  Ma- 
liawan with  it  Kartikeya,  covered  with  arrows  by  Rahu,  hurled  at  him  a 
javelin  blazing  witli  refulgent  beams,  which  seeing,  Rahu  sprang  into  the  air 
and  seized  it  with  his  hands.  Then,  as  he  had  no  head,  Skanda  directed  a 
javelin  at  his  breast :  but  his  mother  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  her  son 
engaged  in  battle  with  the  son  of  Shiva,  who,  not  wishing  to  offend  the  River^ 
withdrew  on  liis  peacock  to  the  mountain,  Vinayaka  was  overwhelmed 
with  arrows  by  Jambha,  and  attacked  him  with  his  trunk  and  battle-axe ;  but 
Jambha  at  length  hurhng  a  javelin  wounded  Ganesha  in  the  mouth,  who, 
alarmed  and  smarting  with  pain,  thus  exclaimed  on  the  battle  field ;  —  *  Oh, 
my  mother  !  Oh,  my  father  !  Oh,  my  brother  t  Oh,  my  dear  rat !  * 

**  On  hearing  the  lamentations  of  Ganesha,  Parvati  descended  in  haste 
from  the  peak,  and  approaching  Shiva,  thus  addressed  him  ;  —  *  The  Daityas 
are  slaying  Ganesha,  and  Skanda  has  also  fallen  on  the  battle  ground.  Oh, 
Shiva!  why  dost  thou  amuse  thyself  here  ?  quickly  arm  thyself,  and  hasten  to 
the  protection  of  thy  sons/  This  heard,  Shiva  directed  Virabhadra  to  prepare 
his  bulk  Having  then  put  on  a  tiara  refulgent  as  the  sun,  having  bound  round 
his  neck  a  string  of  a  hundred  bells,  having  placed  mirrors  in  his  ears,  tinkling 
ornaments  on  his  shoulders,  and  rings  on  his  legs,  and  his  various  arms  being 
placed  on  the  bull,  Parvati  thus  addressed  him  :  —  *  Oli,  Hara !  leave  not  me 
oppressed  with  anxiety  respecting  the  battle,  but  conquer  the  Daityas  without 
engaging  in  combat/  Shiva  replied,  —  *  Remain  in  hope,  O  my  beloved  !  and 
if  an  evil-minded  Danava  come  here,  do  thou  protect  thyself/  Having  thus 
spoken,  and  having  assumed  all  his  ornaments  and  amis,  and  mounted  his  bull, 
Rudra  proceeded  to  the  battle  field  attended  by  myriads  of  troops.  On  his  left 
hand  marched  Virabhadra  borne  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions,  and  on  his  right 
hand  Manibhadra  bearing  a  bow  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses.  In  this  manner 
he  descended  from  the  lofty  mountain,  and  all  the  Danavas  shouted  aloud  on 
beholding  Shiva  mounted  on  a  bull,  and  in  louder  shouts  replied  the  troops 
of  Shiva,  Then  Nandi,  Mahakala,  Skanda,  Maliawan,  Pushpadanta,  and  the 
others,  who  had  been  defeated  in  the  former  combat,  hastened  to  join  Shan- 
kara  ;  and  the  two  armies  encountering  each  other,  terrible  and  long  raged  thq 
destructive  conflict/* 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

Jalandhara  in  the  Form  of  Shiva  proceeds  to  Parvati. 

Narada  continued.  —  "  Jalandhara  on  hearing  the  increased  tumult  of  the 
battle  mounted  his  car,  and  said  to  his  charioteer,  —  *  Drive  on  the  car,  that 
I  may  kill  that  devotee  with  matted  locks,  ornamented  with  bones  and  ashes, 
and  mounted  on  a  bull/  This  said,  and  bending  his  bow,  the  car  rapidly 
advanced,  when  Virabhadra  with  sharp  arrows  opposed  his  progress,  and 
Manibhadra  likewise  showered  arrows  upon  him,  but  he  still  pressed  forward 
calling  out,  —  *  Come,  Mahadeva,  if  thou  darest  to  stand  against  my  arrows  ; 
to-day  will  I  slay  thee,  O  bearer  of  the  matted  locks ! '  Then  the  two  hosts  in 
conflict  joining,  car  met  car,  horse  encountered  horse,  elephant  shocked  against 
elephant,  blood  bedewed  the  ground,  the  mountain  troop.,  slew  the  Danavas, 
and  lifeless  corses,  heads,  limbs,  and  members,  bestrewed  the  battle  field. 
But  Jalandhara,  having  looked  in  vain  for  Gauri,  thought  to  himself,  —  *  If 
I  remain  here,  how  shall  I  behold  her  ?  let  me  now  proceed  to  her  abode,  and 
on  another  day  combat  with  Shambhu.'  Having  thus  determined,  he  called  a 
Daitya,  and  said  to  him,  —  *  O  warrior !  equal  in  valour  to  myself,  assume  my 
similitude,  and  conduct  the  war  until  I  return.'  Having  thus  spoken,  he  deli- 
vered his  army  into  his  charge,  and  gave  him  his  car,  arms,  and  ornaments. 
The  son  of  the  Sea  then,  accompanied  only  by  Durwarana  and  unadomedf 
secretly  withdrew  from  his  army,  and  assuming  the  form  of  Hara,  while  Dur- 
warana assumed  that  of  Nandi,  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Gauri.  On 
beholding  them  Bhawani  was  astonished,  but  attended  by  her  companions  she 
hastened  rejoiced  to  Shankara  and  asked  him,  —  *  In  what  manner,  my  lord, 
hast  thou  conquered  in  battle,  and  why  dost  thou  seem  afflicted  ? '  Having 
thus  spoken  she  presented  him  with  his  different  ornaments,  and  having  taken 
off  his  upper  garment,  the  heads  of  Skanda  and  Ganesha  appeared  under  his 
arm.  Bursting  into  tears  she  exclaimed,  —  *  Ah,  Skanda !  ah,  Ganesha !  ah, 
Rudra ! '  and  her  companions  afflicted  with  grief  joined  in  her  lamentations. 
Nandi  then  said  to  Parvati,  —  *  Cherish  him  (Shiva) ;  for  Virabhadra,  Manibha- 
dra, and  the  other  chiefs  have  been  slain  in  the  conflict,  and  the  heads  of 
Skanda  and  Ganesha  having  been  found  on  the  battle  field  have  been  brought 
to  thee.'  Thus  speaking  he  threw  them  before  her ;  and  Parvati  embracing  the 
heads  of  her  sons  bedewed  them  with  her  tears,  while  she  thus  lamented :  — 
•  O  foe  of  Taraka,  how  hast  thou  been  slain  in  combat  by  the  son  of  Ocean, 
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tliou  whom  the  gods  appointed  their  leader  when  only  tliree  days  old  ?  How 
hast  thou,  who  vanquished  the  mighty  Taraka  and  rivalled  Nilakantha  in  power, 
fallen  on  the  battle  field  ?  O  Ganesha,  my  son !  chief  of  the  Ganas,  adored  by 
holy  men,  by  whom  hast  thou  been  vanquished  ?  O  my  sons  !  ungladdened  by 
the  sight  of  your  countenances  how  shall  I  hereafter  enjoy  peace  or  happiness  ?* 
Thus  lamented  Gauri  wlien  Shiva  said  to  her,  —  *  I  am  undoubtedly  Rudra,  and 
thou  art  Devi ;  Hara  is  still  thine,  do  not  therefore  yield  to  fear  and  grief/  She 
replied,  —  *  Has  thy  bull  been  also  slain  in  battle  by  JaJandhara  ?  But  w^hat 
shall  I  do  to  relieve  thy  frame  fatigued  with  the  contest?'  The  delusive  Shiva, 
sighing,  answered,  —  *  Why,  O  my  beloved !  shouldst  thou  long  lament  in  vain 
over  thy  slaughtered  sons  ?  repose  w  ith  me  on  tlie  nuptial  couch,  and  let  us 
forget  sorrow  and  fatigue  in  pleasure/  Having  heard  these  insidious  w^ords, 
Anibika  repHed,  —  *  Thy  request  is  improper  at  a  time  of  anxiety  and  affliction  j 
and,  when  the  ceremonies  of  the  dead  are  to  be  performed,  wise  men  abstain 
from  conjugal  rites.  How  can  I  repress  the  pain  and  grief  which  are  caused  by 
the  death  of  my  sons  ?  or  how  refrain  from  lamenting  with  tears  and  black 
garments  their  untimely  loss  ?  *  The  Daitya,  inflamed  by  the  beauty  of  Gauri, 
replied,  —  '  The  women  who  refuse  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  their 
husbands  will  undoubtedly  fall  into  the  deepest  and  most  tremendous  helL 
O  lovely  goddess !  I  am  devoid  of  troops,  of  sons,  of  abode,  of  every  thing,  and, 
having  preserved  my  life  alone,  have  come  to  seek  consolation  from  thee  :  but 
if  thou  refuse  I  will  enter  a  secret  retreat  and  there  lay  aside  my  existencCt 
Arise,  therefore,  Nandi,  and  let  us  first  go  and  purify  ourselves  in  a  sacred 
stream,  and  do  thou,  my  spouse,  also,  voluntarily  resign  thy  being.*  Ambika 
having  heard  these  words,  sighed,  profoundly  oppressed  with  grief  and  distress, 
and  in  the  greatest  agitation  replied  not ;  but,  bewildered  by  that  delusion 
which  pervades  the  universe,  remained  silent,  perplexed,  and  undecided/* 


CHAPTER   xiiu 
The  Deceptions  of  Vishmi  for  carrying  off  Vrinda, 

Yudhiihiira  said^  —  "  O  Brahman!  what  took  place  after  the  daughter  of 
the  mountain  had  been  deluded  by  the  fake  Mahesha?"  Narada  replied, — 
«*  At  this  time,  I  shook  the  breast  of  Hari  as  he  reposed  in  the  Sea  of  Milk,  and 
tears  immediately  starting  into  his  eyes,  the  god,  astonished  by  this  prodigy, 
uprose  from  his  serpent  couch,  and  gazed  on  me  and  Shesha.  I  then  said  to  him, 
*  Why,  O  Govinda  !  dost  thou  not  remember  Gauri  ? '    Keshava  instantaneously 
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in  thought  summoned  the  son  of  Vinata,  whom,  appearing  in  a  moment,  and 
standing  before  him  with  folded  hands,  he  thus  addressed :  — «  O  Garura ! 
hasten  to  the  battle  field,  and  ascertain  if  Jalandhara  has  been  slain  by  Hara,  or 
if  he  is  still  engaged  in  combat  with  him,  or,  if  not,  where  he  may  now  be. ' 
Having  thus  spoken,  Vishnu  gave  to  Garura  the  magic  ball,  which  placed  in  the 
mouth  exposes  the  delusions  of  enchantment,  and  causes  invisibility ;  and  he, 
having  encircled  his  lord,  immediately  with  wonderful  swiftness  flew  along  the 
sky.  Quickly  he  reached  the  field  where  gods  and  Danavas  contended  in  fierce 
and  dreadful  battle,  but  there  he  sought  in  vain  for  Jalandhara.  Then  swift  he 
flew  to  the  mighty  mountain  which  crowns  the  northern  bank  of  Manasha,  and 
searched  the  abode  of  Gauri,  but*  found  not  there  the  goddess  ;  but  as  the  foe 
of  serpents  was  proceeding  he  heard  a  noise,  and,  having  approached  to  it, 
beheld  flie  false  Mahesha.  Immediately  Garura  placed  the  charm-dispelling 
ball  in  his  moiith,  and,  having  instantly  kAown  that  he  was  Jalandhara  and  not 
Mahadeva,  flew  in  speed  to  tlie  Sea  of  Milk,  and  thus  addressed  the  foe  of 
Kaitabha :  —  *  O  lord !  the  wicked  Jalandhara  in  a  deceitful  form  is  now  in 
converse  with  Uma.  If  thou,  O  Govinda!  wish  to  war  against  him,  do  thou 
also  attack  him  with  delusion.  For  I  have  seen  his  kingdom  and  his  capital, 
which  surpass  in  every  excellence  all  that  can  be  foiind-  in  the  three  worlds. 
There  the  people  pass  their  time  in  singing,  dancing,  and  music ;  therfe  the 
women  are  more  lovely  than  the  nymphs  of  heaven  j  but  the  wife  of  Jalandhara 
appears  among  the  other  women  like  a  swan  among  crows,  and  happy  would  be 
the  man  who  should  merely  touch  her  lovely  form.  Do  thou,  therefore, 
O  lord !  carry  away  the  wife  of  Jalandhara,  and  thus  confisr  a  favour  on  Shan- 
kara,  and  obtain  pleasure  for  thyself.'  Vishnu,  having  heard  the  words  of 
Garura,  and  approving  the  stratagem,  assumed  the  form*  of  a  Brahman,  and 
arrayed  himself  in  suitable  habiliments,  and,  captivated  by  the  description  of 
Vrinda,  was  departing  in  this  false  form,  when  Shesha  thus  addressed  him  :  — 
•  O  Janardana !  let  me  accompany  thee :  it  is  in  beholding  thy  countenaijce 
alone  that  I  enjoy  happiness;  and,  if  deprived  of  this,  where  shall  I  go?  what 
shall  I  do  ? '  Vishnu  replied,  —  <  I  will,  disguised,  carry  away  the  wife  of 
Jalandhara,  to  draw  him  from  the  battle,  and  to  do  a  fkvour  to  Parvati.  Pome, 
let  us  go  and  obtain  Vririda,  and  hasten  the  death  of  her  husband.'  Having  thus 
spoken,  Vishnu  with  Shesha  repaired  to  a  wood  near  the  capital  of  Jalandhara, 
and,  having  assumed  matted  locks  and  barken  garments,  erected  a  holy  hermitage, 
surrounded  by  trees,  which  yielded  every  fruit  that  was  wished ;  and  his  pupils 
were  in  human  forifts,  lions,  tigers,  boars,  besu-s,  apes,  arid  monkeys.  To  attract 
Vrinda  to  this  wood,  Vishnu  affected  her  with  a  fever ;  aftd,  as  oppressed  with 
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heat  she  reposed,  while  celestial  nymphs  with  lovely  forms,  breathing  odours 
and  glitterhig  with  ornaments,  cooled  her  with  fans,  a  fearful  vision  appeared  to 
her.  In  her  slumber  she  saw  the  dried-up  head  of  Jalandhara,  crushed,  white 
with  ashes,  the  eyes  pecked  out  by  vultures,  the  ears  and  nose  cut  off,  and 
devoid  of  hair,  and,  believing  it  to  be  the  sign  of  his  death,  she  fainted  away. 
Her  damsels  quickly  sprinkled  over  her  various  perfumes,  and  recalled  her  to 
sense,  and  thus  the  night  passed  away.  In  the  morning  the  bards  and  minstrels 
came  to  awaken  the  spouse  of  the  king  of  Asuras  with  laudatory  strains  ;  but 
she  bid  them  cease,  and,  having  bestowed  on  them  joy-giving  presents,  dis- 
missed them.  Then  Vrinda  summoned  Brahmans,  and  related  to  them  the 
vision  which  she  had  beheld-  The  Brahmans  replied, — ^  O  queen  !  horrible  and 
fear-inspiring  is  thy  dream,  present,  therefore,  gifts  to  the  Brahmans,  cows^ 
garments,  jewels,  elephants,  and  ornaments,  that  through  them  the  terrible 
omen  may  be  averted/  The  Brahmans,  being  thus  gratified,  sprinkled  holy 
water  over  the  queen,  and  departed  well  pleased.  But  the  charms  of  Hari 
were  too  powerful,  and  the  fever  of  Vrinda  so  increased  that  she  could  find  no 
repose  in  her  palace  j  and  therefore  mounting  a  chariot  drawn  by  mules,  and 
attended  by  her  companion  Smaraduti,  proceeded  to  the  pleasant  wood, 
abounding  in  trees  and  birds,  fountains  and  flowers,  where  no  fire  but  that  of 
love  could  enter.  Thinking  on  her  husband,  and  on  the  time  when  she  might 
again  see  him,  Vrinda  entered  the  forest  to  procure  ease,  attended  by  her  com- 
panions, and  drawn  on  by  the  charms  of  Vishnu.  Gazing  around  she  beheld 
the  forest  filled  with  loily  trees  and  large  rocks,  where  wild  beasts  roamed,  and 
the  meeting  summits  of  the  trees  spread  darkness  beneath;  and  palpitating  with 
fear  exclaimed  to  Smaraduti,  who  drove  her  car :  —  *  O  Smaiaduti !  quickly 
direct  the  car  home/  She  replied,  —  *  My  friend !  I  do  not  know  in  what 
direction  to  drive  the  car:  the  mules  are  tired,' and  the  path  is  not  to  be  found i 
but  I  will  urge  it  on,  trusting  to  fortune  that  we  may  arrive  there,  if  we  be  not 
eaten  up  before  we  reach  it/  Thus  speaking,  she  drove  the  car  rapidly  on, 
until  they  came  to  a  part  of  the  forest  so  gloomy  and  impervious,  that  the  winds 
blew  not  there,  nor  were  the  notes  of  birds  heard,  no  streams  watered  it,  nor 
did  the  light  of  heaven  enter.  On  arriving  there,  the  mules  held  their  breath, 
the  flag  waved  not,  and  the  bells  ceased  to  sound  j  and  Vrinda  said  to  her 
companion,  —  *  O  Smaraduti !  where  shall  we  go,  how  shall  we  avoid  the  Uons 
and  tigers?  No  house,  no  place  of  repose  appears  in  this  horrid  forest* 
SmaraLluti  replied,  —  '  My  friend,  thou  seest  that  in  front  high  rocks  oppose 
our  progress,  and  the  trees  on  all  sides,  and  that  the  mules  are  too  friglitened 
to  move.'      On  heaiing  these  words,  Vrinda  was  filled  with  such  dread,  that 
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her  necklape  arope  erect  on  her  neck,  and  at  this  moment  a  fearful  ogress 
appeared,  three-legged,  five-handed,  seven-eyed,  tiger-eared,  li(Hi-headed,  and 
with  long  gory  locks  :  on  seeing  whom,  Vrinda  and  Smaraduti,  filled  with  terror, 
/covered  their  eyes  with  their  hands,  and  trembled  like  the  plantain  tree.  The* 
merciless  ogress,  then  calling' out,  *  I  am  come  to  eat  you,*  ran  to  the  chariot, 
and  reaching  it  overturoed  it  with  its  harnessed  mtdes,  as  easily  as  a  tiger  brings 
a  deer  to  the  ground,  and  Vrinda  and  Smaraduti  fell  from  it  as  an  Ashoca  tree 
when  its  root  is  cut.  The  ogress  then  ate  the  mules,  and  seizing  Vrinda  with 
her  lion  grasp,  thus  spake,  —  *  Thy  husband  has  been,  slain  in  battle  by  Hara, 
why  shouldst  thou  any  longer  fear  him  ?  Drink,  therefore,  wine,  eat  meat, 
listen  to  the  words  of  the  go-between,  and  adopt  the  custom  of  an  ogress.' " 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

4 

Vrinda  is  deceived  btf  Vishnu^  and  qftemards  obtains  Beatitude  by  voluntary 

Death. 

Narada  continued.  —  «  At  this  time  Narayana  clothed  in  barken  garments, 
with  an  attendant,  appeared,  bearing  fruits  in  his  hand.  On  seeing  whom, 
Smaraduti  called  out  to  Vrinda,  and  they,  hearing  the  soynd,  approached,  and 
said,  *  Dispel  thy  fear,  for  we  are  cgme  to  save  thee ;  but  why  hast  thou  entered 
this  feia|(ftil  forest,  haunted  by  destructive  animals?*  Having  thus  assuaged 
her  fears,  Madhava  addressed  the  ogress:—*  Loose  instantly  that  tender  and 
lovely  female.  Eh !  eh !  thou  wicked  fool,  what  didst  thou  intend  to  do  ? 
Thinkest  thou  that  thou  mayst  make  every  thing  thy  prey  ?  But  quickly  release 
that  beauteous  goddess.*  The  ogress  angrily  replied,  —  *  If  thou  hast  strength 
sufficient,  do  thou  liberate  her  from  my  hand.'  Scarce  had  she  said  these 
words,  when  flames  of  wrath,  darting  from  the  eyes  of  Madhava,  consumed  her 
to  ashes,  and  Vrinda  escaped  from  her  lifeless  grasp.  She  then,  deceived  by 
ilhision,  thus  addressed  the  god  of  the  world: — *  Who  art  thou,  O  holy  devotee  ! 
who  hast  thus  compassionately  rescued  my  life  from  grief,  pain,  and  dishonour  ? 
yet  since  thy  sweet  words  deprived  the  ogress  of  life,  let  me  in  thy  hermitage 
perform  the  duty  of  contemplation  and  abstraction.'  The  hermit  replied,— 
*  I  am  the  son  of  Bharadwaja,  named  Devasharma,  and  having  relinquished  all 
worldly  enjoyments,  I  have  fixed  my  abode  in  this  forest,  with  many  Brahman 
youths  and  disciples,  and,  since  thou  wishest  to  perform  abstracted  devotion 
at  my  residence,  come,  O  queen !  and  let  us  proceed  to  i^  as  it  is  situated  at  a 
distance.'    Having  thus  spoken,  he  left  4lie  spot  where  Ijiy  tbe  ashes  of  the 
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ogress,  and  proceeded  on  slowly,  while  Vrinda  and  Smaraduti  followed  him. 
There  arrived,  they  beheld  a  wonderful  spot,  where  the  various  birds  melo- 
diously w  arbled,  ponds  covered  with  lotoses  shone  Uke  gold,  streams  flowed 
with  milk,  trees  diopped  honey,  and  heaps  of  heavenly  sugar,  savoury  food,  and 
ornaments  w^ere  faUiog  from  the  sky.  There  the  Muni  having  placed  hunself 
on  a  refulgent  seat,  covered  with  a  tiger*s  skin,  Vrinda  not  yet  recovered  from 
her  alarm,  thus  addiessed  him  :^ — *  O  lord,  save  me !  Save  me,  O  holy  devotee ! 
It  is  not  in  abstraction,  contemplation,  silence,  and  prayer,  that  consists  devo- 
tion, but  in  the  protection  of  the  distressed.'  On  hearing  these  words,  that 
wicked  being,  tlie  enthraller  of  all  souls,  threw  his  arms  around  the  gem-adorned 
neck  of  Vrinda,  and  clasped  her  enrapturing  form  in  his  embrace,  as  the  creeper 
entwines  around  the  Ashoca,  and  said,—*  Again,  and  again  will  I  embrace  thee, 
w  ho  so  excellest  in  all  loveliness ;  but  come  into  a  hall  most  curiously  adorned/ 
Vrinda  then  accompanied  him  into  the  hall,  and  having  been  seated  on  a  regal 
couch,  the  Muni  changed  himself  into  the  perfect  form  of  Jalandhara,  the  same 
height,  the  same  eyes,  the  same  hair,  and  in  every  thing  the  same  appearance. 
When  Vrinda  thus  beheld  the  complete  similitude  of  her  beloved  husband,  she 
said,  —  *  O  my  dear  lord !  say,  what  dost  thou  wish  that  thy  suppliant  should  do?' 
The  false  son  of  the  Ocean  repUed,  —  *  O  goddess!  long  did  Shambhu  and  I 
contend  in  battle,  until  at  last  he  smote  off  my  head  with  his  disc  :  but,  as  it 
had  been  destined,  the  head  rejoined  the  body,  and  I  became  reanimated,  and 
remembering,  my  beloved,  that  thou  woiddst  be  grieved  by  my  absence  in 
battle,  I  have  hastened  to  thee,  that  we  might  forget  all  anxieties  in  mutual 
pleasure/  Vrinda  deceived  by  these  words,  and  yielding  to  her  transport, 
closely  embraced  and  kissed  her  lord ;  and  Narayana  delighted  found  her 
embraces  and  kisses  sweeter  than  those  of  Lakshrai.  Thus  Vrinda,  the  pain 
of  absence  being  departed,  sportively  joined  in  pleasing  dalhance  with  Madhava, 
as  the  swan  gambols  with  her  mate  in  a  lotos-covered  pond,  and  tor  many  days 
more  beauteous  than  Tulasi  enjoyed  with  him  in  that  forest  the  pleasures  of 
love.  At  length  one  day  as  they  lay  enclasped,  Vrinda  perceived  the  true  form 
of  Vishnu,  and  immediately  loosing  her  arms  from  his  neck  thus  spoke,  — '  Who 
art  thou,  who  hast  thus  deceived  me  in  the  form  of  a  hermit?'  This  heard, 
Hari  with  soothing  words  replied,  —  *  Listen,  O  Vrinda!  know  that  I  am  the 
beloved  of  Lakshmi,  Thy  husband  has  gone  to  conquer  Hara,  and  to  carry 
away  Gauri;  but  I  am  Shiva  and  Shiva  is  I:  there  is  no  diiference  between  us; 
and  as  Jalandhara  has  been  slain  in  battle,  now  enjoy  pleasure  with  me/ 
Vrinda  then  said,^<  If  thou,  my  husband,  disregarding  tliy  father's  counsel, 
hast  fallen       battle,  in  retiibution  for  having  carried  away  the  wife  of  another. 
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Ishwara  shall  also  suffer  the  penalty  of  his  actions.  Since,  therefore,  O  Hari  I 
thou  hast  deceived  me  in  the  assumed  form  of  a  hermit,  and  thus  usurped  the 
rights  of  a  husband,  may  thy  wife  be  also  ravished  from  thee  by  similar  decep- 
tion!' Being  thus  cursed  by  Vrinda,  Hari  instantly  disappeared,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  hermitage  and  all  that  surrounded  it  vanished  at  once.  On 
observing  this,  Vrinda  exclaimed,  —  *  Behold  the  crooked  wiles  of  Vishnu  I' 
then  sighing  said,  —  *  Having  forsaken  my  kingdom  and  city,  and  having  been 
deceived  in  this  forest,  where  can  I  now  go,  O  Smaraduti  ?'  Smaraduti  replied, 
—  *  My  life  and  thine  are  one.'  Having  thus  resolved,  they  proceeded  to  a 
spacious  pond,  and  having  performed  ablution  in  its  water,  and  Vrinda  having 
purified  herself  from  the  polluting  touch  of  Vishnu,  they  seated  themselves  on 
the  bank  of  a  lotos-strewed  couch,  and,  abstracting  their  minds  from  all  earthly 
objects,  observed  a  rigorous  fast.  Then,  descending  from  heaven,  a  band  of 
celestial  nymphs  approached  Vrinda,  and  thus  addressed  her:  —  *  Come,  and 
through  the  power  of  the  Gandharvas  ascend  into  heaven  without  forsaking  thy 
body ;  know  that  thy  husband  has  been  slain  by  Shiva.  Why  then  shouldst 
thou  give  up  thy  life,  because  thou  hast  been  deceived  by  the  husband  of 
Lakshmi?  Come,  mount  this  chariot,  serve  Chandibhadra,  and  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  heaven.'  The  spouse  of  Ocean's  son  replied,—*  The  wife  of  the 
chief  of  immortals  was  carried  away,  and  forsaken  by  her  valiant  lord,  and  the 
pleasures  of  heaven  are  not  so  dear  to  me  as  the  beatitude  which  I  seek.'  Having 
thus  spoken,  she  left  the  Apsaras  ;  but  they,  attached  to  her  by  the  bonds  of 
affection,  continued  to  visit  her  until,  consumed  by  the  fire  of  devout  abstraction, 
she  resigned  her  breath  and  obtained  supreme  beatitude,  when  they  burst  forth  in 
her  praises,  and  poured  on  her  from  heaven  a  shower  of  flowers.  Smaraduti 
then  having  collected  dry  wood,  and  placed  the  body  of  Vrinda  on  it,  set  fire  to 
the  pile,  and  leaped  into  it ;  and  the  mother  of  Vrinda,  Svarna,  having  gathered 
her  ashes  together,  threw  them  into  the  river  of  heaven.  Hence  the  forest  in 
which  Vrinda  gave  up  her  life  has  been  since  named  Vrindavana^  and  it  is 
situated  near  the  mountain  Goverdhana.** 


CHAPTER   XV. 

Jalandharcfs  Deception  unstcccessful. 

Yudhisthira  said^  —  "  O  Muni !  relate  in  detail  all  that  further  took  place 
between  Gauri  and  the  false  Shiva."  Narada  replied :  —  "  Parvati  remained 
some  time  agitated  and  perplexed :  at  length,  unable  to  decide,  she  arose  and 
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went  out,  determined  to  proceed  to  the  Ganga,  and  on  its  banks  to  enter  into 
holy  contemplation.  The  milk-white  Gauri  then  went  on  until  she  saw  the 
Ganga  falling  from  the  sky  into  the  lake  Manasaj  and,  having  adored  the 
celestial  river,  and  bathed  in  its  holy  stream,  she  seated  herself  with  her  com- 
panions on  its  bank.  She  then  addressed  one  of  them  named  Jay  a,  and 
said,  —  *  Assume  my  form,  and  hasten  to  him,  and  ascertain  whether  he  be 
Sliiva  or  some  other  person.  If  he  should  embrace  and  kiss  thee,  be  assured 
that  it  is  an  Asura  who  has  come  in  the  form  of  Shambhu ;  but  if  he  should 
say  any  thing,  either  good  or  bad,  of  me,  he  is  undoubtedly  the  bearer  of 
Pinaka/  Having  received  these  orders,  Jaya  proceeded  with  speed  to  tha 
false  Shiva,  who,  seeing  her  approach,  and  inflamed  with  love,  supposing  her 
to  be  Gauri,  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  ^  Jaya,  convinced  that  he  could  not 
be  Rudra,  and  resuming  her  o\\Tt  form,  thus  addressed  him,  —  ^  By  Shiva  pos^ 
sessing  far  other  strength  shalt  thou  be  slain/  Having  ascertained  the  truths 
she  then  returned  to  Uma,  and  thus  spoke^  — *  O  goddess!  he  is  Jalandhara, 
and  not  Shambhu  thy  beloved*  On  hearitig  these  words  Parvati,  in  alarm,  con- 
cealed herself  in  the  bosom  of  a  lotos }  and  her  companions^  becoming  bees, 
fluttered  around  it. 

**  In  the  mean  time  her  guardians,  learning  that  their  queen  had  been 
deceived  by  Vishnu,  and  that  she  had  disappeared  in  the  forest,  were  alanned, 
and  hastened  to  the  battle-field,  where,  with  fear,  they  related  the  circumstance 
to  Shurabha,  No  sooner  did  Shumbha  hear  their  alarming  words  than  he  left 
the  conflict  with  Shiva,  and  despatched  in  haste  Chanda  and  Munda  to  seek 
Jalandliara  ;  who,  having  arrived  with  the  swiftness  of  Danavas  at  Manasottara, 
and  there  found  Jalandhara  under  the  form  of  Shiva,  they  thus  addressed  him  :  — 
*  Why,  O  mighty  king !  hast  thou  retired  to  this  place,  w  here  thy  enemies  can- 
not see  thee,  nor  thy  friends  receive  thy  support  ?  Shumbha  has  been  defeated, 
and  thy  army  been  slain  by  Rudra.  Come,  therefore,  come  and  engage  in 
battle  ;  for  thou  canst  not  obtain  Parvati.  How  can  the  wife  of  the  five-faced 
be  obtained  by  an  Asura  ?  or  liow  can  the  sun  be  dimmed  with  darkness  ? 
Return  therefore  witli  speed,  for  thy  wife  has  been  carried  away  by  the  foe  of 
Mura*  Having  heard  this  intelligence,  fight  valiantly,  and  vanquish  Shiva  in 
battle,'  This  heard,  Jalandhara,  his  eyes  red  with  anger,  departed  from  the 
mountain,  having  thrown  aside  the  form  of  Shiva;  and  as  he  proceeded  along 
he  assuaged  the  fear  of  Chanda  and  Munda.  He  then  said  to  Dunarana:  — 
«  See,  O  Durvarana !  what  Vishnu  has  now  done,  and  how  he  has  deceived 

•  But  I  muBt  here  use  the  wards  of  Nonnus :  —  ei^/A'jv  awwri^sN*  ewrwrcn/Tw  »^pojr  t^vrrm* 
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Vrinda  tinder  a  delusive  form.*  Duryarana  replied,  —  *  O  king !  wRat  a  man 
enjoys  or  suffers  proceeds  from  his  own  actions :  thou  didst  attempt  to  ravish 
the  wife  of  Shiva ;  and  thy  own  wife  has  been  ravished  by  Vishnu/  Touched 
by  these  words,  Jalandhara  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  —  ♦  Say, 
whether  shall  I  hasten  to  conquer  Shiva,  or  Hari  the  assumef  of  two  forms?' 
Durvarana  replied, — *  If  thou  conquer  Shiva,  thou  wilt  obtain,  all' thy  wishes, 
and  may  then  easily  vanquish  Govinda*  But  now  hasten  and  encoiirage  the 
Danavas,  of  whom  such  numbers  have  been  slain  in  battle;  and  engage  in  ter- 
rible combat  with  Shiva.'  Having  heard  these  words,  Jalandhara  proceeded 
to  the  battle  field."  *  . 


CHAPTBR   XVl.  ... 

The  Bailie  between  Shiva  and  Jalandhara. 

Narada  continued. — "  On  arriving  at  the  battle  field,  Jalandhara  beheld 
a  fearful  scene  of  carnage,  over  which  progress  was  impeded  by  headless 
corses,  dissevered  heads,  mangled  flesh,  and  scattered  brains.  Grieved  at  the 
sight,  and  lamenting  the  death  of  many  Danavas  dear  to  him,  Jalandhara  looked 
around  the  field  for  Shiva,  and  saw  him  seated  on  a  bull,  ornamented  with 
horrific  snakes,  his  matted  locks  adorned  with  the  crescent  moon,  and  his  eyes 
glowing  like  fire.  Quickly  then  the  son  of  Ocean  mounting  his  chariot,  said 
to  Shumbha,  —  *  Why  was  not  this  devotee  slain  by  thee  ?'  Shumbha  replied,  — 
*  How  could  he  be  slain?  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  vanquish  that  devotee.' 
Hearing  these  words,  Jalandhara  was  filled  with  anger,  and  rushed  on,  accom- 
panied by  myriads  of  Danavas,  to  attack  Hara ;  and,  bendiijg  his  ebony  bow, 
and  selecting  sharp,  strong,  and  iron-pointed  arrows,  the  son  of  Ocean  poured 
them  as  rain  from  the  clouds  on  the  lord  of  Parvati ;  and  Shambhu  with  his 
shafts  piercing  the  armour  of  Jalandhara,  scattered  it  in  pieces  on  the  ground, 
and  caused  his  shield  to  fall  like  a  mountain  to  the  earth.  Then  Shiva  covered 
the  body  of  Jalandhara  with  arrows,  whence  blood  gushed  in  streams  that 
overflowed  the  bj^ttle  field.  The  Danavas,  struck  with  fear,  trembling  fled ; 
but  Jalandhara,  undismayed,  called  aloud  to  Shiva,  —  *  Thou  art  an  excellent 
archer ;  but  I  will  this  instant  destroy  the«,  if  thou  fliest  not,  with  my  arrows.' 
This  said,  he  covered  the  body  of  Slidva  with  arrows  thick  as  birds  in  the  sky, 
or  trees  on  a  mountain.  Virabhadra  perceiving  Shambhu  thus  encompassed  with 
arrows,  in  anger  rushed  against  Jalandhara ;  but  the  son  of  Ocean  destroyed 
with  his  shafts  the  bow,  the  quiver,  the  flag,  the  car,  and  the  charioteer  of  Virab- 
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haclra  ;  who,  stiU  advancing  with  a  mace,  Jalandhara  felled  him  to  the  ground 
with  a  blow  of  his  macCt  Manibhadra  beholding  Virabhadra  extended  senie- 
less,  rushed  forward,  and,  aa  he  came  on,  the  son  of  Ocean  overwhelmed  him 
with  arrows.  At  this  moment  Virabhadra,  recovering  from  his  trance,  joined 
Manibhadra,  and  they  fell  on  Jalandhara  like  mountains  falling  from  the  sky. 
Virabhadra  with  his  fist  attacked  the  son  of  Ocean,  and  Manibhadra  seizing 
him  by  the  feet  attempted  to  whirl  him  from  his  chariot;  but  the  mighty 
Jalandhara,  striking  Manibhadra  with  his  foot  and  Virabhadra  w^th  Ms  fist, 
overthrew  them  on  the  ground*  Then  Nandi  advanced  with  Shiva*s  troops, 
and  Shumbha  observing  his  approach,  rushed  forward  with  the  Danavas ;  and 
the  two  hosts  in  mutual  conflict  joined, 

[The  description  of  this  battle  is  omitted,  as  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  repetition 

of  what  has  occurred  before,] 

"  Skanda  was  now  proceeding  to  attack  Jalandhara,  when  Shankara,  fearing 
for  his  son,  interposed,  and  a  terrible  battle  took  place  between  him  and  the  son 
of  Ocean,  Then  Jalandhara,  enraged,  having  selected  a  ponderous  and  fearful 
arrow,  directed  it  at  the  forehead  of  Shiva ;  but  it  was  consumed  by  the  beams 
of  his  eyCi  Hara  then  pierced  with  an  arrow  the  breast  of  Ocean's  son,  and 
streams  of  blood  gushed  from  the  wound  ;  whUe,  like  a  mountain  struck  by  a 
thunderbolt,  Jalandhara  fell,  and  loud  lamentations  arose  from  the  army  of  the 
Daityas,  Shiva,  perceiving  that  Jalandhara  was  senseless,  attacked  the  Dana- 
vas with  his  troops,  and,  as  long  as  Jalandhara  remained  insensible,  pursued 
them  with  destructive  havoc-  After  a  long  time,  having  recovered  from  his 
trance,  the  son  of  Ocean  beheld  with  terror  his  army  scattered  in  flight  over  the 
battle  ground,  and  immediately  summoned  in  thought  his  mighty  preceptor,  who 
instantly  appeared,  and,  having  recovered  Jalandhara,  enquired  what  he  wished 
him  to  do.  Having  paid  due  obeisance  to  his  preceptor,  Jalandhara  replied  :  — 
*  Reanimate,  O  Ka\i  I  all  the  Danavas  who  have  been  slain/  This  said,  he 
looked  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  beheld  it  strewed  for  thousands  of  yojanas 
with  the  corses  of  Danavas.  Then  Kavi,  with  charms  and  incantations,  restored 
them  to  life  j  as  far  as  the  place  where  Shiva  displayed  his  matted  locks  and 
snaky  ornaments,  so  far  did  Ka\i,  by  w  ords  of  power,  reanimate  the  slaughtered 
Danavas*  When  Shiva  saw  the  lifeless  corses  upstarting  in  various  forms,  he 
thought,  —  *  Who  is  this  that  thus  restores  the  dead  to  life?'  And  w^hile  he  thus 
reflected  he  saw  Shukra  engaged  in  incantation ;  and,  enraged,  rushed  with 
uplifted  trident  to  slay  him  :  but  Kavi,  laughing,  said,  —  'I  am  a  Brahman  j 
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how  then  can  he  who  is  acquainted  with  all  duties  slay  me  ?  O  Rudra !  dost 
thou  wish  to  incur  again  the  guUt  of  Brahmanicide  ?  *  Hearing  these  words, 
Shankara,  remembering  his  former  action,  and  the  head  of  Brahma,  which  he 
is  doomed  to  hold  continually,  liberated  Shukra,  and  said,  —  *  A  Brahman  cer- 
tainly is  not  to  be  slain  ;  but  that  Daitya,  whom  thou  hast  recovered,  and  who  is 
my  aversion,  I  will  quickly  slay,  and  afterwards  I  will  kill  him  nine  times  more 
when  he  is  bom  in  mortal  wombs.'  Having  thus  spoken,  a  hideous  and  terrific 
female  form  sprang  from  his  third  eye,  whom  he  ordered  to  punish  Bhargava. 
She  immediately  ran  to  Kavi ;  and,  on  seeing  her,  he  fell  on  the  ground,  and 
the  Danavas,  in  terror,  fled  ;  but  she,  dragging  him  by  the  hair,  clasped  him  to 
her  naked  body.  Jalandhara  seeing  his  preceptor  thus  abused  and  dragged 
about,  discharged  his  arrows  at  the  fiend,  until  she  at  length  disappeared." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Death  of  Jalandhara. 

Narada  continued.  — "  Then  Jalandhara  exclaimed,— *  Now,  guard  thy  life, 
O  Sh?va,  for  I  will  instantly  destroy  thee  and  thy  troops,  then  Madhusudana, 
and  afterwards  dragging  Brahma  along,  I  will  hurl  him  into  the  sea;  and  having 
thus  vanquished  you,  I  will  be  alone  the  supreme  god.*  Having  thus  spoken, 
he  again  arrayed  his  army,  led  on  by  all  the  mighty  Danavas,  who  had  been 
slain  before,  and  advancing,  encountered  the  troops  of  Shiva,  commanded  by 
Virabhadra*  Then  raged  a  long  and  terrible  combat,  and  the  loud  tumult  of 
war  arose,  as  Pramathas  and  Danavas  in  conflict  joined.  At  last  the  troops  of 
Shiva,  overpowered  by  the  Daityas,  fled  to  Meru,  and  they  closing  surrounded 
Shankara,  who,  urging  on  his  bull  and  drawing  his  bow,  slew  innumerable 
Danavas  with  his  arrows,  and  spread  havoc  through  their  ranks. 

"  At  this  time  Jalandhara  formed  by  magic  skill  a  figure  similar  to  that  of 
Gauri ;  lovely,  possessed  of  every  excellence,  and  adorned  with  all  kinds  of 
ornaments ;  and  then  formed  one  like  Jaya,  and  directed  her  to  hasten  to  the 
battle  field,  and  to  deceive  Shankara.  She  immediately  proceeded  to  Shiva, 
and  stood  before  him  with  dishevelled  hair  and  weeping.  Interrogated  by  Hara, 
she  said,  —  *  Thy  beloved  goddess  has  been  carried  away  from  the  mountain  of 
Manasottara  by  the  son  of  Ocean.'  This  heard,  Shiva  said,  —  *  O  Jaya,  mount 
my  bull,  and  the  Danavas  shall  not  injure  thee.'  Then  Jaya  mounted  the  bull, 
and  clasping  Shankara  with  her  arms  said,  —  *  Let  us  hasten,  for  Parvati  will 
not  live  without  Hara.'     Having  learned  the  rape  of  Gauri,  Shiva  reflected  on 
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the  wiles  of  the  Daityas,  and  remained  uridecided  whether  he  should  leave  the 
battle.  At  this  moment  he  beheld  the  son  of  Ocean  advancing  amidst  his  army 
with  his  beloved  Gauri  in  his  chariot,  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  Asuras, 
afflicted  by  the  pain  of  absence,  disconsolate,  and  exclaiming,  ^*  O  my  beloved 
lord !  O  Rudra !'  Shambhu,  thus  deceived  by  the  illusions  of  the  Asura,  thought 
that  the  form  and  the  lamentations  of  Gauri  were  real>  and  stood  lost  in  grief 
and  peiplexity,  considering  how  she  could  hafve  been  carried  away  by  his  enemy. 
When  the  son  of  Ocean  obseri-^d  Shankara  thus  subdued  by  the  delusion,  he 
approached  him  and  said,  —  *  O  Smara!  thou  art  despoiled  of  every  thing,  and 
hast  lost  thy  chiefest  ornament;  for  what  can  Isliwara  be  without  Ambika? 
But  lament  not,  Shiva,  as  I  will  restore  to  thee  thy  beloved,  and  will  protect 
thee  in  battle.*  Having  thus  spoken,  he  caused  Gauri  to  descend  from  his 
chariot,  and  Hara  at  the  same  time  urged  forward  his  bull  to  the  midst  of  the 
Danava*s  army,  where  Gauri  was  exclaiming,  *  Save  me,  save  me!'  But,  as 
Shiva  was  about  to  take  hold  of  Gauri,  Shumbha  drew  her  back }  and  Hara 
enraged  hurled  his  trident  at  him,  but  Shumbha  avoided  the  weapon,  and  it 
struck  Parvati.  Weeping  and  repeating  the  name  of  Rudra,  the  delicate  and 
lovely  Gauri  fell  lifeless  before  Shiva;  and,  beholding  the  inanimate  form  of 
Parvati,  overcome  by  grief  and  delusion,  and  exclaiming,  *  O  my  beloved ! ' 
Shankara  snnk  senseless  on  the  ground.  Recovering  then  on  the  field  of  battle, 
the  lord  of  Uma  thus  cursed  Shumbha  and  the  Daity as:—* Gauri  shall  still  slay 
the  chiefs  of  the  Danavas ;'  and  in  another  age,  O  YudMshtira !  Shumbha  and 
the  other  Daityas  were  slain  by  Gauri  in  consequence  of  the  curse  of  Maheshwara. 
Having  cursed  them,  Shankara  thus  lamented  aloud; — '  Where,  O  ray  beloved! 
has  thy  spirit  fled,  and  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  in  the  dangers  of  battle,  and 
thus  left  me  to  the  pain  of  absence  ?  How  canst  thou  again  forsake  me,  as  thou 
formeriy  didst  when  thou  didst  cast  thyself  into  the  sacrificial  fire  of  Daksha, 
and  wert  the  cause  of  his  head  being  cut  off?  Arise,  arise,  O  my  beloved  !  and 
restore  me  to  peace  and  joy.'  At  this  time  Brahma,  perceiving  Shiva  over- 
powered by  delusion,  hastened  from  heaven,  and  thus  addressed  him  absorbed 
in  grief:  — '  O  Mahadeva !  thou  hast  overcome  the  illusions  of  father  and  motlier, 
of  wife  and  children,  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  getting  and  being  begotten;  thou 
knowest  illusions,  for  thou  causest  them  to  arise  in  varied  forms,  numerous  as 
the  beams  of  the  sun  or  the  weaves  of  the  sea,  and  none  can  acquire,  except  by 
abstracted  meditation,  a  knowledge  of  thy  true  and  essential  form.  How  thent 
O  lord!  dost  thou  now  yield  to  delusion?  This  is  not  thy  beloved  ;  overcome, 
therefore,  the  wiles  which  have  been  invented  by  this  Jalandhara*  Parvati  has 
^en  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  a  lotos;  fight  then  valiantly  and  vapquish  thy 
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enemies.'  Having  heard  the  words  of  Brahma,  Maheshwara  was  restored  to 
the  powers  of  perfect  discrimination;  and  knowing  the  form  to  be  that  of  a 
deceitful  Danavi,  he  hurled  at  it  a  huge  rock,  by  which  myriads  of  Daityas 
were  at  the  same  time  slain,  and  then  mounted  his  bull  inflamed  with  wrath. 

"  But  Jalandhara  quickly  manifested  another  deception.     For  he  caused  the 
battle  ground  to  appear  like  a  country  ornamented  with  mountains  and  forests, 
with   pleasing  groves  and  temples,    where  heavenly  nymphs  with  song  and 
dance  enraptured  the  senses.     Shiva  was  instantly  deluded  by  the  delightful 
scene,  and  remained  motionless,  charmed  by  the  harmonious  voices  and  sportive 
movements  of  the  nymphs.      On  beholding  him  thus  captivated,  the  son  of 
Ocean  laughed  aloud,    but  the  immortals,  alarmed,  thus  addressed  him :  —  *  O 
Shambhu !  art  thou  again  deceived  by  the  wiles  of  Jalandhara  ?   Why  dost  thou 
not  hurl  at  him  that  disc  so  wonderfully  produced,  and  thus  slay  him  in  battle?' 
His  recollection  being  thus  recalled,  Shiva,  mounting  his  bull,  hastened  to  battle 
Then  awful  appeared  the  blazing  form  of  Hara,  the  creator  and  destroyer,  as 
in  wrath  he  moved  along,  and  his  third  eye  shot  forth  consuming  beams ;  and 
Shumbha  and  the  Daityas,  terror-struck,  trembling,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  deepest 
recesses  of  Patala.     But  Jalandhara,  undismayed,  stood  unmoved  on  the  battle 
ground,  beholding  with  joy  the  true  form  of  Hara  thus  manifestly  revealed. 
Shiva  then  said,  —  *  O  son  of  Ocean !  demand  a  boon  j  as  I  am  pleased  with 
thee,  since  thou  hast  fearless  dared  to  gaze  upon  my  form,  the  refulgence  of 
which  few  can  endure.*     This  heard,  Jalandhara  demanded  supreme  beatitude, 
as  a  boon,  from  Hara.     Shiva  replied,  —  *  Enjoy  a  celestial  body  endowed  with 
immortal  powers ;  for,  O  ignorant  one  !  how  canst  thou  desire  beatitude  ?  Vrinda, 
thy  beloved  queen,  though  deceived  by  illusion,  has,  by  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  essence  of  the  supreme  being,  obtained  beatitude;  but  difficult  is  it  in 
this  world  of  existence  to  obtain  final  emancipation :  demand,  therefore,  some 
other  boon.'     Jalandhara  replied,  —  *  O  god !  I  will  by  some  action  obtain 
beatitude,  and  attain  emancipation  unslain  by  thee.'     Shiva  said,  —  *  My  abode 
is  surpassing  in  excellence ;  and,  if  thou  wishest  to  ascend  there,  engage  in 
combat  with  me;  and,  when  thou  art  slain  by  my  arrows,  thou  wilt  ascend  into 
my  abode.'      Jalandhara   replied,  —  *  But  I  will,   before   that,   attack   thee.' 
Having  thus  spoken  to  each  other,  Shiva,  bending  his  bow,  covered  with  arrows 
the  body  of  the  son  of  Ocean,  so  that  it  shone  like  a  mountain  of  iron  glowing 
with  fire ;  and  Jalandhara  showered  arrows  on  Rudra,  which  cast  a  radiance 
over  him  like  the  beams  of  the  sun.     Long  thus  they  fought*    At  length  Shiva 
struck  with  his  trident  the  Danava  on  his  breast,  when  instantly  sprang  from  bis 
mouth  a  horrific  fiend,  named  Jwara,  in  human  form,  but  with  a  lion's  head ;  on 
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the  wiles  of  the  Daltyas,  and  remained  undecided  whetlier  he  should  leave  the 
battle.  At  this  moment  he  beheld  the  son  of  Ocean  advancing  amidst  his  army 
with  his  beloved  Gauri  in  his  chariot,  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  Asuras, 
afflicted  by  the  pain  of  absence,  disconsolate,  and  exclaiming,  — «  O  my  beloved 
lord !  O  Rudra  !*  Shambhu,  thus  deceived  by  the  illusions  of  the  Asura,  thought 
that  the  form  and  the  lamentations  of  Gauri  were  real,  and  stood  lost  in  grief 
and  pef|>lexity,  considering  how  she  couki  h^ve  been  carried  away  by  his  enemy. 
When  the  son  of  Ocean  observed  Shankara  thus  subdued  by  the  delusion,  he 
approached  him  and  said,  —  '  O  Smara !  thou  art  despoiled  of  every  thing,  and 
hast  lost  thy  chiefest  oniament ;  for  what  can  Ishwara  be  without  Ambika  ? 
But  larnent  not,  Shiva,  as  I  will  restore  to  thee  thy  beloved,  and  will  protect 
thee  ip  battle/  Having  thus  spoken,  he  caused  Gauri  to  descend  from  his 
chariot,  and  Hara  at  the  same  time  urged  forward  liis  bull  to  the  midst  of  the 
Danava's  army,  where  Gauri  was  exclaiming,  *  Save  me,  save  me  !*  But,  as 
Shiva  was  about  to  take  hold  of  Gauri,  Shumbha  drew  her  back  j  and  Hara 
enraged  hurled  his  trident  at  him,  but  Shumbha  avoided  the  weapon,  and  it 
struck  Parvati.  Weeping  and  repeating  the  name  of  Rudra,  the  delicate  and 
Iqvely  Gauri  fell  lifeless'  before  Shiva ;  and^  beholding  the  inanimate  form  of 
Parvati,  overcome  by  grief  and  delusion,  and  exclaiming,  *  O  my  beloved  ! ' 
Shankara  sunk  senseless  on  the  ground.  Recovering  then  on  the  field  of  battle, 
the  lord  of  Uma  thus  cursed  Shumbha  and  the  Daityas :  — *  Gauri  shall  still  slay 
the  chiefs  of  the  Danavas;*  and  in  another  age,  O  Yudhishtira!  Shumbha  and 
the  other  Daityas  were  slain  by  Gauri  in  consequence  of  the  curse  of  Maheshwara, 
Having  cursed  them,  Shankara  thus  lamented  aloud  : — *  Where,  O  n?y  beloved! 
has  thy  spirit  fled,  and  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  in  tlie  dangers  of  battle,  and 
thus  left  me  to  the  pain  of  absence?  How  canst  thou  ag^n  forsake  me,  as  thou 
foi-merly  didst  when  thou  didst  cast  thyself  intg  the  sacrificial  fire  of  Daksha, 
and  wert  the  cause  of  his  head  being  cut  off?  Arise,  arise,  O  my  beloved  !  and 
restore  me  to  peace  and  joy/  At  this  time  Brahma,  perceiving  Shiva  over- 
powered by  delusion,  hastened  from  heaven,  and  thus  addressed  him  absorbed 
in  grief:  —  *  O  Mahadeva  I  thou  hast  overcome  the  illusions  of  father  and  mother, 
of  wife  and  children,  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  getting  and  being  begotten;  thou 
knowest  illusions,  for  thou  causest  them  to  arise  in  varied  forms,  numerous  as 
the  beams  of  the  sun  or  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  none  can  acquire,  except  by 
abstracted  meditation,  a  knowledge  of  thy  true  and  essential  form.  How  then, 
O  lord!  dost  thou  now  yield  to  delusion?  This  is  not  thy  beloved  ;  overcome, 
therefore,  the  wiles  which  have  been  invented  by  this  Jalandhara.  Par\^ati  has 
^ken  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  a  lotos;  fight  then  valiantly  and  vanquisli  thy 
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enemies.'  Having  heard  the  words  of  Brahma,  Maheshwara  waa  restored  to 
the  powers  of  perfect  discrimination  ;  and  knowing  the  form  to  be  that  of  a 
deceitful  Danavi,  he  hurled  at  it  a  huge  rock,  by  which  myriads  of  Daityas 
were  at  the  same  time  slain,  and  then  mounted  his  bull  inflamed  with  wrath, 

<*  But  Jalandhara  quickly  manifested  another  deception.     For  he  caused  the 
battle  ground  to  appear  like  a  country  ornamented  with  mountains  and  forests, 
with   pleasing  groves  and  temples,    where  heavenly  nymphs  with  song  and 
dance  enraptured  the  senses.     Shiva  was  instantly  deluded  by  the  delightful 
scene,  and  remained  motionless,  charmed  by  the  harmonious  voices  and  sportive 
movements  of  the  nymphs.      On  beholding  him  thus  captivated,  the  son  of 
Ocean  laughed  aloud,   but  the  immortals,  alarmed,  thus  addressed  him :  —  *  O 
Shambhu !  art  thou  again  deceived  by  the  wiles  of  Jalandhara  ?   Why  dost  thou 
not  hurl  at  him  that  disc  so  wonderfully  produced,  and  thus  slay  him  in  battle?' 
His  recollection  being  thus  recalled,  Shiva,  mounting  his  bull,  hastened  to  battle 
Then  awful  appeared  the  blazing  form  of  Hara,  the  creator  and  destroyer,  as 
in  wrath  he  moved  along,  and  his  third  eye  shot  forth  consuming  beams ;  and 
Shumbha  and  the  Daityas,  terror-struck,  trembling,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  deepest 
recesses  of  Patala.     But  Jalandhara,  undismayed,  stood  unmoved  on  the  battle 
ground,  beholding  with  joy  the  true  form  of  Hara  thus  manifestly  revealed. 
Shiva  then  said,  —  *  O  son  of  Ocean !  demand  a  boon ;  as  I  am  pleased  with 
thee,  since  thou  hast  fearless  dared  to  gaze  upon  my  form,  the  refulgence  of 
which  few  can  endure.'     This  heard,  Jalandhara  demanded  supreme  beatitude, 
as  a  boon,  from  Hara.     Shiva  replied,  —  *  Enjoy  a  celestial  body  endowed  with 
immortal  powers;  for,  O  ignorant  one  !  how  canst  thou  desire  beatitude  ?  Vrinda, 
thy  beloved  queen,  though  deceived  by  illusion,  has,  by  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  essence  of  the  supreme  being,  obtained  beatitude;  but  difficult  is  it  in 
this  world  of  existence  to  obtain  final  emancipation :  demand,  therefore,  some 
other  boon.*     Jalandhara  replied,  —  *  O  god !  I  will  by  some  action  obtain 
beatitude,  and  attain  emancipation  unslain  by  thee.*     Shiva  said,  —  <  My  abode 
is  surpassing  in  excellence ;  and,  if  thou  wishest  to  ascend  there,  engage  m 
combat  with  me;  and,  when  thou  art  slain  by  my  arrows,  thou  wilt  ascend  into 
my  abode.*      Jalandhara   replied,  —  *  But  I  will,   before   that,   att^k   thee.* 
Having  thus  spoken  to  each  other,  Shiva,  bending  his  bow,  covered  with  arrows 
the  body  of  the  son  of  Ocean,  so  that  it  shone  like  a  mountain  of  iron  glowing 
with  fire ;  and  Jalandhara  showered  arrows  on  Rudra,  which  cast  a  radiance 
over  him  like  the  beams  of  the  sun.     Long  thus  they  fought.    At  length  Shiva 
struck  with  his  trident  the  Danava  on  his  breast,  when  instantly  sprang  from  his 
mouth  a  horrific  fiend,  named  Jwara,  in  human  form,  but  with  a  lion*s  head  ;  on 
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seeing  \chom,  Rudra  muttered  words  of  power,  and  a  terrible  Sharaba  immedU 
ately  rushed  forward  and  slew  the  fiend.  Jalandhara  then,  thinking  that  Shankara 
was  invincible  as  long  as  he  remained  mounted  on  his  bull,  advanced,  and  seizing 
it  by  the  tail,  and  whirling  it  round,  hurled  it  on  the  summit  of  Himavan  j  then, 
mounting  his  car  and  bending  his  bow,  he  rushed  forward.  But  Shiva  with  his 
resistless  arrows  pierced  the  charioteer  and  horses,  and  shattered  the  car  to 
pieces.  Dismounted,  but  undismayed,  Jalandhara  advanced,  and  long  and 
terrible  the  battle  raged  between  the  lord  of  Parvati  and  the  son  of  Ocean ;  and, 
as  under  their  feet  the  earth  trembled,  and  the  heaven  resounded  with  the 
tumult,  the  gods  and  Danavas  feared  that  the  time  of  universal  destruction  had 
arrived.  Then  Jalandhara,  being  deprived  of  all  his  weapons,  assumed  a 
thousand  dreadful  arms,  and  strove  to  bind  Shiva  within  his  mighty  hands  ;  but 
Shankara  with  his  cimeter  lopped  off  that  forest  of  arms.  Yet  still  the  son  of 
Ocean  continued  to  fight  valiantly,  until  Shankara,  being  delighted,  thus  spoke  : 
—  <  I  am  pleased  with  thy  valour,  O  Jalandhara !  demand  a  boon,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  be  obtained.'  Jalandhara  replied,—*  Grant  me,  O  Rudra  ! 
thy  state  of  immortality :  but  it  is  not  proper  that  thou  shouldst  commit 
the  disgrace  of  killing  me  on  account  of  a  female  j  let  me  therefore  destroy 
myself.'  Having  thus  spoken,  a  hand  sprang  up,  with  which  he  mortally 
wounded  himself  on  the  breast  Then  Shiva,  grasping  the  disc  Sudarshana, 
refulgent  as  a  thousand  suns,  smote  off  his  head  with  such  force  that  it  fell  on 
Himavan,  and  as  it  fell  the  earth  trembled ;  and  his  lifeless  corse  for  some  time 
danced  amidst  the  gore  and  carnage  of  the  battle  field.  But  quickly  the  head 
rejoined  the  trunk,  and  repeatedly  did  it  regain  its  wonted  place  afler  having 
been  dissevered  by  Shiva.  Shankara  then  scattered  the  Daitya's  marrow  over 
the  earth,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  received  the  name  of  Medini,  and  the 
blood  flowed  away  in  copious  streams,  and  the  flesh  appeared  like  a  huge 
mountain.  On  observing  which,  Shiva  summoned  in  thought  the  Yoginis,  who 
instantly  appeared,  and  thus  with  folded  hands  addressed  him :  — *  O  Shiva !  what 
shall  we  do  ?  '  He  replied,  —  *  Quickly,  in  obedience  to  my  command, 
devour  the  flesh  of  that  Daitya.'  Then  Brahmi,  Maheshwari,  Kaumari,  Vaish- 
navi,  Varahi,  and  Mahendri,  with  cruel  looks,  hastened  to  devour  the  flesh  of 
Jalandhara.  Shiva  then  said  to  them,—*  Drink  up  the  blood : '  and  they, 
delighted,  immediately  quaffed  the  gory  stream,  and  danced  with  joy. 

"  After  this,  Shiva  summoned  in  thought  Bhavani  and  his  bull,  and  they 
immediately  came.  Having  quitted  the  form  of  a  bee,  and  accompanied  by  her 
damsels,  the  beloved  of  Hara  appeared,  and  again  enjoyed  his  embraces.'' 
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All  the  gods  approached  Devi,  and  said,  —  "  Who  art  thou  ?**  Maha  Devi 
replied,  —  **  I  am  the  visible  form  of  Brahm  :  from  me  proceeded  Purusha  and 
Prakriti,  the  causes  of  this  universe :  I  am  space  and  vacuum :  I  am  joy  and 
grief:  I  am  knowledge  and  ignorance :  I  am  Brahma  and  Brahmini:  I  am  the 
five  primary  atoms,  the  five  elements,  and  all  that  is :  I  am  the  Vedas,  and  all 
sacred  learning:  I  am  born  and  unborn:  I  am  all  that  is  above  and  below  :  I 
range  with  the  Rudras  and  the  Vasavas,  the  Adityas,  the  Maruts,  and  the 
Vishvadevas :  I  support  Mitra  and  Varuna,  Indra,  Agni,  and  the  Ashwinau : 
I  support  Soma,  Twashta,  Pushau,  Bhaga :  J  support  Vishnu  the  omnipotent, 
and  Brahma  the  creator.  He,  therefore,  who  knows  my  divine  nature,  obtains 
felicity/'  The  gods  said,  —  **  Praise  be  to  thee,  O  mighty  and  felicitous 
goddess !  praise  be  to  thee  eternally ;  praise  be  to  thee,  O  Durga !  O  Devi ! 
the  cause  of  all  things,  resplendent  with  glory,  delighting  in  rewarding  good 
works,  and  liberating  him  who  seeks  thy  protection  from  the  evils  of  transitory 
existence.  We  adore  thee,  O  Kalfarattri!  for  thou  art  Vaishnavi  the  mother  of 
the  Vedas,  Sarasvati,  Aditi  the  daughter  of  Daksha,  from  whom  we  were  pro- 
duced, the  pure  and  happy.  We  acknowledge  thee  to  be  Maha  Lakshmi ;  and 
we  meditate  upon  thee  as  the  sole  and  universal  energy  (^Shakti) ;  enlighten, 
then,  O  goddess !  our  understandings/'  • 

He  who  knows  that  goddess,  who  displays  in  her  hands  a  noose,  an 
ankushfy  a  bow  and  arrow,  to  be  the  supreme  energy,  the  deluder  of  the 
universe,  the  source  of  prosperity  and  learning,  passes  over  the  sea  of  transitory 
existence.     Praise,  therefore,   be  to  thee,  O  Baghavati !     Protect  us  always, 

•  Here  follows  a  mantrtz,  or  sacred  Invocation,  which,  being  expressed  in  words  bearing  a  sym- 
bolical and  mystic  meaning,  I  cannot  interpret,  as  the  original  i«  not  accompanied  with  a  commen- 
tary. The  use,  however,  of  this  mystic  language  is  a  curious  circumstance ;  but  I  doubt  much 
whether  any  Brahman  would  explain  it. 

f   A  kind  of  hook  used  for  guiding  an  elephan  . 
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O  mother !  who  art  the  eight  Vasavas,  the  eleven  Rudras,  the  twelve  Suns,  the 
Vishvadevas,  the  Yatudharas,  Asuras,  Rakshasas,  Pisachas,  Yakshas,  and 
Siddhas ;  w^ho  art  the  qualities  of  purity,  impurity,  and  darkness  ;  who  art  the 
form  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Rudra ;  who  art  the  gods,  the  prajapatis,  and 
men  ;  who  art  the  planets,  stars,  and  heaven.  Thee  do  we  continually  adore, 
O  Devi !  for  thou  art  the  destroyer  of  sin,  the  giver  of  bliss  and  final  beatitude  ; 
eternal,  victorious,  immaculate,  felicitous,  and  the  bestower  of  felicity  and  pro- 
tection. For  whoever  meditates  on  the  one  syllable  (An),  which  is  thy  pecu- 
liar invocation,  with  a  pure  mind,  shall  be  liberated  from  Maya ;  and,  obtaining 
divine  knowledge,  he  shall  become  a  participator  in  the  bliss  ineffable  of  the  one 
God.  He,  also,  who  wishes  for  eternal  happiness,  let  him  in  the  morning, 
fixing  his  thoughts  on  thy  form,  represented  with  four  hands  (two  holding  a 
noose  and  ankush,  and  two  as  if  bestowing  a  boon  and  protection),  with  three 
eyes,  and  clothed  in  red  garments,  thus  worship  thee  :  —  I  adore  thee,  O  Maha 
Devi !  destroyer  of  fear,  the  deliverer  from  misery,  the  incarnate  form  of  com- 
passion ;  who  art  named  incomprehensible,  because  neither  Brahma  nor  the 
gods  know  thy  real  nature ;  who  art  w^ithout  beginning  or  end,  therefore  called 
eternal,  infinite,  because  none  can  ascertain  thy  extremities ;  unborn,  because 
no  one  is  acquainted  with  thy  birth  ;  one  and  many,  because,  though  one,  thou 
pervadcst  all  things.  Thou  art  the  meaning  of  words,  the  principal  elements 
of  invocations,  and  the  essence  of  knowledge.  I  adore  thee,  O  Durga,  O  Devi ! 
the  destroyer  of  the  wicked,  the  supreme  goddess  ;  be  thou  my  deliverer  from 
the  fearful  sea  of  mortality  1  • 

*  This  Upanishad  concludes,  as  in  the  Narayanay  with  an  enumeration  of  the  advantages  which 
will  be  derived  from  reciting  and  meditating  upon  it. 
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THE  GANAPATI  UPANISHAD.  ♦ 


Praise  be  to  thee,  O  Ganapatil  thou  art  manifestly  the  truth;  thou  art  un- 
(loubtedly  the  creator,  the  preserver,  and  destroyer  ;  thou  art  certainly  Brahm, 
the  eternal  spirit  I  speak  what  is  right  and  true :  preserve  me,  therefore, 
when  speaking,  when  listening,  when  giving,  when  possessing,  when  teaching, 
when  learning,  when  in  the  west,  the  east,  the  north,  or  the  south,  when  above 
or  below  ;  continually  protect  me  every  where.  Thou  art  in  essence  speech, 
intellect,  and  divine  knowledge ;  thou  art  manifestly  the  adualistic  and  universal 
spirit,  by  which  this  universe  was  produced,  is  preserved,  and  shall  be  destroyed. 
By  thee  was  this  universe  manifested  j  for  thou  art  earth,  water,  fire,  air,  and 
ether ;  thou  art  the  three  qualities,  the  three  kinds  of  bodies  t,  the  three  times, 
and  the  three  energies  ;  and  on  thee  do  Yogis  continually  meditate.  Thou  art 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Rudra ;  thou  art  Indra,  Agni,  Vaiu,  Surya,  and  Soma. 
Oruy  bhur^  bhuv^  swa7\  gam,  praise  be  to  thee,  O  Ganapati !  we  acknowledge  thy 
divinity,  O  Ekadanta !  and  meditate  on  thy  countenance  ;  enlighten,  therefore, 
our  understandings.  He  who  continually  meditates  upon  thy  divine  form,  con- 
ceiving  it  to  be  with  one  tooth,  with  four  hands  (one  holding  a  noose,  one  an 
ankiish^  another  a  tooth,  and  the  other  as  if  granting  a  boon),  bearing  a  rat  on 
thy  banner,  of  a  red  hue,  with  a  large  belly,  anointed  with  red  perfumes,  arrayed 
in  red  garments,  worshipped  with  offerings  of  red  flowers,  abounding  in  com- 
passion, the  cause  of  this  universe,  imperishable,  unproduced,  and  unaffected  by 
creation  t,  becomes  the  most  excellent  of  Yogis.     Praise,  therefore,  be  to  thee, 

^  This  Upanishad  forms  part  of  the  Aiharva  Shiras  Upanishad. 

f  Divine,  human,  and  irrational. 

X  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Hindus  consider  God  to  be  susceptible  of  two  states  of  being ; 
without  farm  or  quality^  and  with  form  and  quality  :  and  though  the  former  is  his  real  and  essential 
nature,  still,  in  meditating  upon  him,  the  weakness  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  requires  that 
he  Bhould  always  be  invested  with  some  material  form  on  which  the  thoughts  may  be  fixed.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  the  Vedas  and  Upanishads  a  form  is  attributed  to  that  «n#  which  is  described  b  them 
to  be  an  immaterial  and  incorporeal  spirit. 
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O  Ganapati !  the  destroyer  of  difficulties,  the  son  of  Shiva,  the  granter  of  boons 
to  thy  votaries.  Whoever  meditates  upon  this  picture  of  the  Aiharva  Shiras 
never  will  be  impeded  by  difficulties  ;  his  happiness  will  increase  ;  he  will  be 
liberated  from  the  five  great  sins,  and  all  lesser  ones  ;  and  he  will  acquire  riches, 
the  objects  of  his  desires,  virtue,  and  final  beatitude.  Except  to  a  pupil,  this 
portion  of  the  Aihanm  Shiras  must  not  be  coniniunicated  to  another  ;  and  who- 
ever communicates  it  to  one  spiritually  blind  shall  incur  sin  ;  but  whoever  medi- 
tates upon  it  shall  attain  his  every  wish.  Whoever,  also,  on  the  fourth  of  each 
half-month,  repeats  it  fasting,  shall  acquire  eloquence  and  learning. 


THE  END. 


Piblisl  by  A.  &  It  SpottiswiMidc, 
K  e  w-  Stre^Ft-  5i]U  are . 
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